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General Editors’ Preface 


* < 

Critical studies in Jaina religion and philosophy and researches in 
Jaina literature have conspicuously lagged behind in the march of Oriental 
scholarship With the result that our picture and perspective of Indian 
cultufal heritage are far from being perfect and complete., Very often 
eminent scholars both from abroad and at home have stressed the pressing 
need of speeding up the progress of Jama studies by critically editing 
ancient texts in diflferent languages and by researches in Various branches 
of Jainology. 

' Bl’ahmachan jTvaraja GautsLmachandaji, Sholaputj whose biography 

is already included in the P’irst Volume of this Series ( 'I'iloyapad^iatti, part 
b PP‘ is well-known for his piety, love of learning and philanthropic 

^eal, It was with a view to advance the cause of Jaina Studies that the 
Jlvaraja Jaina Granthamala was started under the auspices of the Jaina 
Samskrti Samraksaka Sarhgha which was founded by him by creating a Trust 
for it of his entire property amounting to about two lakhs of rupees. 

It is with great pleasure that the General Editors present to the 
world of scholars this learned wo'rk, Yaiastilaka and Indian GuUuref by 
Professor K. K. Handiqui as the Second Volume of the Jivaraja Jaina 
Granthamala. Though the Ya^astilaka (a. d. 959) had attracted the 
attention of Sanskrit scholais like Peterson Und others, the literary genius 
and the wealth of learning of Somadeva were not fully appreciated. 
This dissertation will enable us now to assess the value of Somadeva’s 
achievements in Indian literature. Soniadeva, as Professor Handiqui 
has observed, ‘is one of the most versatile talents in the history of 
Indian literature, and his masterpiece Ya^dsUlaha reveals the manifold 
aspects of his genius. He is a master of prose and verse, a profound scholar 
with a well-stocked memory, an authority on Jaina dogma^ and a critic 
of contemporary philosophical systems. He is a close student of the art 
of Government, and in this respect his Ya^astilaha and NlUvdhydmrta 
supplement each other. He is a redactor of ancient folktales and religious 
stories, and at times shdws himself an adept in dramatic dialogue. Last 
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but not least, be is a keen observer of men and niauners* The 
of Somadeva is, indeed, unique in Sanskrit literature.’ 

Turning to Somadeva’s YasasUlaha^ *the salient feature of the story 
of Yagodhara is that it is a realistic tale based on a domestic tragedy, even 

an unpleasant incident of domestic life, around which is woven a' story 

of moral ' and religious edification’. It 4 s, as a matter of fact, the only 

considerable Sanskrit prose romance which deals with tragic incidents 
of conjugal life, eschewing romantic love in favour of grim realities athd 
the workings of fate’. Though the chief object of this tale is to propound the 
highest standard of human morals, namely, the principle of Ahimsa, Soma- 
deva has made his religious romance an elegant specimen of artistic Samskrit 
prose and poetry. * Apart from its special characteristics as a prose narra- 
tive, Ya^astilaha combines features which bring it into relation with diverse 
branches of Sanskrit literature ^ It is not only a Jaina romance in prose and 
verse but a learned compendium of Jaina and non-Jaina philosophical and 
religious doctrines, a manual of statecraft, and a great repository of Kavya 
poetry, ancient tales, citations and references, and numerous rare words 
of lexical interest. Somadeva’s Ya^astilaha is a work of massive scholarship 
enlivened by occasional flashes of literary genius and poetic feeling.' 

It is indeed very happy that such a masterpiece of literature as 
the Ya^astUaka is thoroughly studied in its various aspects by an eminent 
and versatile Sanskritist of the status and standing of Professor Handiqui. 
His mastery over the niceties of the Sanskrit language and Kavya poetry are 
well-known to all by his ‘ English Translation of Sriharsa’s JYaisadhcccarita 
with extracts from unpublished commentaries, appendices on philosop- 
hical allusions etc.’, Lahore 1934. Thus Somadeva for his literary rehabi- 
litation has found a worthy scholar in Professor Handiqui who 
possesses rare qualities of sympathetic and judicious understanding, wide 
and rich information and deep and critical learning. He undertook and 
completed the study of Ya^astilaika while he was the Principal and Senior 
Professor of History and Sanskrit at J. B. College, Jorhat (Assam). Very 
few Sanskrit works have been studied as thoroughly as the Ta^astilaka 
in this work ; and Professor Handiqui deserves every praise for his steady 
labours and painstaldng researches. The Sanskrit studies have become richer 
by his present contribution. 
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The Authorities of the Jivaraja * Jaina Granthamala offer their 
sincere thanks to Professor K. K. Handiqui for his generosity in placing 
his learned dissertation at their disposal for publication in this Series. 

It is a matter of pleasure for the General Editors to record their 
thanks to Br. Jivarajajl as well as to the members of the Trust Committee 
and Prabandhasamiti for their active inteiest in the Series, and also to 
Professor Handiqui for his TviUing cooperation. They trust that the present 
volume is a worthy contribution to Indian studies, and it would open in 
future many a new line of study in the fields of Jaina religion, philosophy 
and literature. 

Kolhapur, I A. N. Upadhye & H. L. Jain 

May 1949 3 General Editors 



PREFACE 

Somadeva’s Yasastilaha was composed in 959 a. d. somewhere in 
the area corresponding to modern Dharwar .and the westernmost districts 
of -Hyderabad State. It is a Jaina religious romance written in Sanskrit 
prose and verse, but more important as an encyclopedic record of literary, 
socio-political, religious and philosophical data, valuable for the study of 
the cultural history of India, and particularly of the Deccan, in the tenth 
century and thereabouts, when the Rastrakuta empire still held sway in 
that part of the country. The object of the present volume is a critical 
study of the work ; and if we have often gone far outside the limits of the 
text, it was only to give a more comprehensive picture of the life and 

thought of the times with reference to antecedent and subsequent factors 

1 

in Indian cultural development. 


The Sanskrit text was published long ago by the Nirnaya Sagar 

press in two volumes of a little over a thousand pages with' the commentary 
^ ( 

cf Srutasagara. The second volume of the work appeared in 1903, and 
the second edition of the first volume in 1916. A voluminous Jaina tekt 
composed in a difficult style could hardly be expected to be popular even 
■^ith advanced students of Indian literature. To add to our difficulties, 
the commentary, which is our only guide to the work, breaks off at p.244 of 
the second volume ; and the printed text was found to be far too defective 
to admit of a critical study of the work. 


To obviate these difficulties, I have utilized the following manuscripts 
of the text kindly lent by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Poona: 1) ms. A: No.2S0 of 1902-07, folios 434; 2) ms. B: No.752 of 1886-92, 
folios 391; 3) ms. C: No.274 of A. 1883-84, folios 341; and 4) another 
incomplete manuscript of the work. Of these ms. A is the most important. 
It is not only correct but contains valuable marginal notes which have 
been of great use in studying the text, specially the portion dealing with 
Jaina doctrines, on which the commentary is not available. Notes from 
MS. A have been incorporated in the present work; and, here and there, 
a line or a verse omitted in the printed text has been added from the 
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manuscripts in the footnotes. In fact, nearly all the quotations from 
Somadeva’s YasastilaJca in the present volume have been collated with the 
manuscripts, especially A. 

. • I am grateful to Dr. A. N Upadhye, Kolhapur, for his generous 
find voluntary ofler to publish this work on behalf of the Jaina Samskrti 
3amraksaka Sairgha of Sholapuu. The munificence rof the Samgha has 
made the publication possible in a comparatively short time, but the work 
would not -have appeared in a presentable form without Dr. Upadhye’s 
t/ireless efibrts. 

Dr. V. Raghavan of Madras University was kind enough to send 
me an offprint of his interesting paper Gleanings from Somadevasuri’s 
Yaiastilaha Campu published in Ganganatha Jha Research Institute Journal 

(Rebruary-August, 1944). Dr. Raghavan refers in his paper Jbo the 
unpublished commentary of Srideva on the text. It is a fragraent of 34 
leaves preserved in the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, and its 
existence was not known to me at the time of borrowing the manuscripts 
mentioned above. 

I am indebted to my friend Prof. P, K. Gode, Curator, Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, for help in connection with manuscripts, and 
especially for carefully made copies of articles and papers otherwise inaccess- 
ible to me. The photographs of the sculptures relating to the ancient 
Jaina Stupa of Mathura were a gift from Dr. Vasudev Agrawala when he 
was Curator of the Provincial Museum, Lucknow. The ^aiva sculpture 
preserved in the Rajputana Museum, Ajmer, is reproduced in this book with 
the kind permission of the Archaeological Survey of India. My sincere 
thanks are due to Sj. Brajendra Kumar Acharya, Lecturer in Bengali, Cotton 
College, for compiling the General Index. 

Gauhati, 1 
April, 1949. j 


• K. K. HANDiqur 



CHAPTER I 

SoMAD£7A AKD HIS AgE 


Two works of Somadeva are extant; Ya^astilahci?- and Nltivakyor 

The former, called also Ya^odhara-maharajorcarita, deals with 
the pathetic story of Prince Yalodhara in prose and verse in eight Books 
called A^vasas. The latter work is a treatise on polity, divided into 
thirty-two chapters consisting of aphorisms on the various topics dealt -with, 
NUimhyamrta seems to have been written after Ya^astilaka, 

Somadeva gives a fair amount of information about himself at the 
end of his Ya^astilaka, He belonged to an order of Jaina monks known as 
Devasarngha, and was the disciple of Nemideva who was the disciple of 
Ya^odeva.® The colophon to Nuwdhywm,rta tells us that Somadeva was 
the younger brother of Mahendradeva, and had the following honorific titles : 
Syadvad&calasimha * A lion on the mountain of Syadvada*, Tarkika-cakravartin 
‘The Lord of the logicians’, Vadibha-pahcanana 'A lion to the elephants, 
to wit, the disputants’, Vakkallola-payonidhi ‘An ocean of the waves of 
eloquence’, and Kavikularaja ‘The king of the poets’. We are also told that 
Somadeva was the author of Ya^odha/rOrmaMrdjoircaritaf San^avaii> 
prdka/rana, Mahendrc^mdtali-samjalpa and Yuhticintdmanisutra. There is 
some doubt about the title of the last work, as a manuscript of Mtivdhydmrta 
written in Samvat 1290, and preserved in one of the Jaina Bhaigidars 
at Pattan, gives it as Yukticintamauistava*. 

In one of the concluding verses of Ya^astilaha Somadeva tells us that 
the work was copied by a celebrated scribe named Racchuka, who was called 
Lekhaka-^ikhamaui, and whose calligraphy seems to have been utilized 
by the fair sex for their love-letters.® All trace of this first copy of the 
original manuscript seems to have been lost. 
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KS.vyamala 70, Farts I & 11; Bombay 1901, 
Manikaohandra J), Jaina Granthamala 22, Bombay 1922. 


^ a TaSasdlahti, part li, p. 418, 


Descriptive Catalogue of Manuscripts in the Jc^in Bhandara at JPattan^ Vol. I, p, 31, 
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Somadeva goes on to say that the Kavya, that is, Yaiastilaka was 
composed in Saka 881 (959 a. d.), the cyclic year being Siddhartha, on the 
Madana-trayoda^i day of the month of Caitra, when Krsnarajadeva was 
extending his sway at Melpatl, after having vanquished the ^ Pandya, Cola, 
Cerama(i. e. Cera), Ceylonese and other kings.^ Somadeva’s statement is 
remarkable for its historical accuracy, as it is corroborated by the Karhad 
plates of the great Eastrakuta emperor Krsna III, issued on the 9th March, 
959 A. D., at Melp§,tl, a few weeks earlier than the completion of Somadeva s 
Ya^asUlaha.^ The subject of the inscription is the grant of a village in 
Karahata (Karhad in Satara district) to a ^aiva ascetic, but the' record was 
issued at Melpati (Melpadi in North Arcot district), where the emperor was 
encamped with his victorious army ‘for establishing his foHowers in the 
southern provinces, for taking possession of the estates of the provincial 
chiefs and for constructing certain temples’.® The inscription, like Somadeva, 
refers to Kisna Ill’s victories over the Colas and the kings of the Ceranma 
(i. e. Cera), Pandya and other countries as weU. as Ceylon, and tells us, besides, 
that he erected a pillar of victory at Eamesvara.^ The emperor states in the 
record that he issues the order, ‘having established his victorious camp, 
at Melpati’ (melpatUamavasita-mmadvijayorhatahena mayd). 


The victory over the Colas was the most important, as Krsna III 
is known to have occupied Tondaimandalam ( to the north of the Kaverl ), 
and appek’S to have annexed the northern part of the Cola dominions to -his. 
empire, sometime after the decisive battle of Takkolam in 949 A. D., when 
the Cola crown-prince Eajaditya, the son of Parantaka I, was killed on 
the battlefield by Kr§na’s tributary and ally, the Gahga ruler Butuga II.* 
The Karhad grant of 959 a. d. shows the Eastrakuta emperor in his .camp 
at Melpati at the close of his victorious southern campaigns. As a recent 
authority on Cola history says, “there can be no question that the effect on 
the Cola empire was ruinous, and that as a consequence of the blow in 
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JBpigraphta Ind%ca, Vol. IV, parts VI and VII, ,“The date of the grant waa"" 
Wednesday, the thirteenth t%ihi of the dark fortnight of Fhalguna of the cyclic year 
Kalayakta, the ^aka year being 880 (1. ‘56 f.).’^' 


3 Ibid., p. 281. 

4 Somadeva says : slUlg?’ The inscription says; 

5 Altekar:2%c Mstrakvtw anditheiit tm9B, p. 3.17 Foona 1934. 
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tlife 'nol'tli, hiucli df tlie soutTi' also slipped out of ParantaWs 'hands. The Cdla 
empir'e was nb more ; it had to be built up all over again 

It is interesting to note that the Melpati camp of .Itrsna 
mentioned -also by Puspadanta in his Mahapwrana^ a voluminous work in 
A-pabhram^a verse on iiie lives of the sixty-three heroes {saldk&‘•p‘wru^as) 
of the Jaina faith, commenced in 959 A. n., that is, in the year of the comple- 
tion of Somadeva’s Ya^astilaka, and finished in 965 A. n.^ Pu§padanta says 
in his MahdpurdiTia 1. 3 — 

u qf^ra:oii5 i 


Puspadanta means to say that he commenced his Puraiia in the cyclic yeat 
Siddhartha (the same as that mentioned by Somadeva) when ‘the lord oif 
kings \ Tud-iga, explained in the gloss as Krgnaraja, was in the city of MepadI, 
Identified in the gloss with Melapatiya-nagara, that is, Melpati, 'after having 
severed "the "Cola prince’s head ‘ with the hair tied up This is obviously 
a reference to Eajaditya’s death in the battle nf Takkolam, the memory df 
which was still fresh in 959. Puspadanta describes the town 'of Melpati 
ns ‘ rolling in festivities ’, and as a place where presents 'df money and 'gold 
had been given to the poor. It is natural to surmise that Kr^na III was 
celebrating his southern victories at Melpati that year, and the town was in 
a gay mood on account of the celebrations. The year 959 a. n. was indubi- 
tably a year "of political and cultural importance in the history of the Dekkan, 
as it not only saw the consummation of Ila§traku'^ hegemony in the south, 
l)Ut the commencement and completion respectively of two monumental works 
of Indian literature. 


Although Somadeva was a contemporary of Krsna IIT, his w'ork was 
not composed at Manyakheta, the Rastraktita capital, but -at ^an nbscure place 
called Gangadhara, which seems to have been the -capital of a prince named 
Vagaraja, the eldest son of a Oalukya chief -named Arikesarin, a tributary of 
Krinaraja.® The Arikesarin mentioned by Somadeva belonged to an obscure 
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Nilakanta Sasfcri: dJhe VolaSi Vol. I, p, 162. 

Vaidya: Introduction to Jasaharacariu, p. 20, Poona 1931. 


»’ Xaiastilaka^ Book VIII, 
part II, p. 4rl9. Ms. A reads ^npfcnif. This is ^omitted ultogOther in Mss. 
B and €. Ms. B, however, reads and in seems to he 

corrected into . 
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branch t£ the Oalnkya dynasty, which ruled over a province called Jola,' 
a portion of which is said to have been included in the modern district of 
Dharwar in Bombay Presidency.^ Nothing is known about Gangadhara, 
but it seems to have been somewhere in or around Dharwar District. It may 
perhaps be identified with Gangawati in the south-western corner of Hyderabad 
State in Eaichur District, quite near Dharwar. There is also a river named 
Gangawali in the North Kanara District south-west of Dharwar.^ 

As regards the prince during whose reign Somadeva composed his 
romance, there is some doubt about the reading of the name Vagaraja found 
in the printed text of Yaiastilaka. Of the manuscripts of the work used 
by me, the well-written and correct A reads Vagaraja as in the printed 
edition, but mss. B and 0 read Vadyaraja, while a manuscript consulted 
by Pt. Nathuram Premi reads Vadyagaraja.® The correct name, as we shall , 
see, seems to be Baddiga of which Vadyaraja and Vadyagaraja are Sanskri- 
tized variations. 

A copper plate inscription in Sanskrit recently found at Parbhani in 
Hyderabad State^ not only gives us a glimpse of Somadeva seven years after 
the composition of Ya^astilaha but furnishes a genealogy of the feudatory 
Calukya chiefs in whose territory he lived and worked. The genealogy of 
these tributaries of the Ra§trakutas, hitherto known to us from the Kanarese 
Bharata composed by the Jaina poet Pampa in '94lA. n.,® is here carried 
to 966 A. n., the date of the inscription. The list of kings may be compiled 
as follows : 

Yuddhamalla I, Arikesarin I, Narasimha I (+Bhadradeva), Yuddha- 
malla II, Baddiga I (defeated and captured Bhima), Yuddhamalla III, 
Narasiinha II, Arikesarin II (married a Ba^trakuta princess named 
Lokambika), Bhadradeva, Arikesarin III, Baddiga II (Vadyaga) and 
Arikesarin IV. 

Of the kings mentioned Arikesarin II was the patron of Pampa who 
wrote his masterpieces in 941 a. d.; while Baddiga II or Vadyaga was 
the king during whose reign Somadeva completed his romance in the year 
959 A. D., as recorded in the colophon. The inscription under discussion 

1 Bhandarkar: JBarly History of the Dehkan, third edition, p. 137. 

2 The Imperial Qaaetteer of India, Vol. XXVI, Atlas, Plates 39 and 42. 

3 Pt, Premi: Jaina Sdhitya aura Itihdsa, p. 76, Bombay 1942. 

4 Reproduced in the above i7ork (p. 90 fE.) from the Journal of the Bharata Itihaea 
SarhSodhana Marjdala, Poona, Vol. XlII, No. 3, published ;n Marathi. 

6 Bhandarkar. iTsstory of the DeJekan, p, 137 and Altekar : The Bd^rakutas 
and their times, p, 129. *. 
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retjords the grant* of a village to Somadeva by Vadyaga’s soh'Arikega^i^^IiV 
m ^aka 888 or 966 A. n. for the repairs and upkeep of a Jaina temple 
Subhadhama-jinalaya, built by Vadyaga in the capital (liem)bulapataka. The 
name of the village granted to Somadeva was Vanikatupulu.* 


It is clear from the above record that in 966 a. n. Somadeva was in 
charge of the ^ubhadhama temple, and seems to have carried on his literary 
activities undisturbed, as a hitherto unknown work Syddvddopcmimd is here 
attributed to him in ^addition to Ya^odharaetwita.^ He was held in the 
highest esteem by his contemporaries, and kings and feudatory chiefs are 
described as reverently bowing at his feet.® 


It may be noted in this connection that there are at least two 
pttzSiling factors in the inscription we are considering. !Firstly, the Sarhgha 
to which Somadeva belonged is here called Gaudasaihgha ; Ya^odeva,the guru 
of Somadeva's guru Nemideva, is assigned to this Saiiigha.^ But, as we have 
seen, Somadeva himself describes Yasodeva as belonging to the Devasaihgha. 
Secondly, the capital of Arikesarin IV is stated to be (Lem)bulapataka, 
about which nothing definite is known, although it might be somewhere in 
Hyderabad State, It is noteworthy that we have so far the names of three 
capitals of the Calukya chiefs who ruled in the Jola territory. Arikesarin II, 
who was the patron of the famous Kannada poet Pampa, ruled at, Puligere 
(mod. Lakshmesvar in Dharwar District);® Vadyaga is described by 
Somadeva as ruling at Gangadhara; and his son Arikesarin IV calls 
(Lem)bulapataka his capital. It may also be noted that just as Arikesarin’, 
the father of Vadyaga, is described by Somadeva as a humble tributary of 
Krsnaraja ( Kr§iia III ), similarly the present inscription describes Arike- 
sarin, the son of Vadyaga, as a tributary of the same overlord in exactly 
similar terms.® 


While Somadeva was a contemporary of Krsna III and Vadyaga, 
it is not clear whether either of them was his patron; probably he had no 
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4 ^ 5R% l» Pt. Premi ( op. oit. ) is inclined to identify 

this Gauda 'with the Gola or Golla kingdom of the South, mentioned in the ^ravana 
Belgola Inscriptions. ^ , 

5 Bice : Kanarese Ziteraiure, p. 30. 
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pa’troH’prbpetly so called. Somadeva Was' a iTaiiia JLcai’ya ^nd' Respectfully 
mentions Hs gwru. He was, besides, a political thinter, and in his 
■NitivahydM/n^tcti pays homage to the state and not to any king.* It is, 
however, certain that he was intimately acquainted with court life, and may 
have passed some time in the Eastrakuta capital. The court life so minutely 
•described by him in Book III of his Yct^asltilctka does not apply to a petty 
feudatory chief like that of Gahgadhara, and can be true only of a sovereign 
of imperial status, who receives embassies from foreign -courts, declares war 
against refractory kings, and has at his disposal regiments drawn from 
different parts of Hindustan.® Somadeva, the author of I^Uivdhydmrtat 
was a patriotic citizen of the Eastrakuta empire, and gave much thought 
to the principles of state-craft and the well-being of the state, and in his 
great romance he gives a picture of the imperial Court, besides throwing 
sidelights on the problems of government affecting war and peace. 

The tenth century, like its predecessor, was a flourishing period of 
Jaina literature in Sanskrit and Prakrit, and in Kanarese as well. Confining 
ourselves to the epoch of Somadeva, we may safely assume it to coincide with 
the i'eign of Krsna III from 939 to 968 A. n., and within these limits we come 
fflonoss several distinguished names in the annals of scholarship and literature. 
In 941 the famous iKanarese poet Pampa wrote his two poems, Adipurdnct, 
whidh relates the history of the first Tirthamkara, and Vihramdrjuifm-vijayaf 
which tells the story of the Mahabharata, or rather that of ArjUna. About 
the year 950 P6nna, the second great Slanarese poet of the century, wrote his 
which relates the legendary history of the sixteenth Tirtham- 
kal’a, undel* the patronage of Kisna III who gave the poet the honorific title 
of U'bhaya-kavi-cakravartin for his proficiency in Kanarese and Sanskrit.® 
Quite at the beginning of the reign of Kr§na III, Indranandin wrote in 
Sanskrit a work called Jvdldmdhni-halpa dealing with a mystic fire-cult 
associated with the goddess Jvalamalini. The work was composed in 939 A. J). 
at Manyakheta and refers to Kr§naraja.^ 

Among the immediate contemporaries of Somadova we come across 
two distinguished names Puspadanta 'and kluhjarya 'Vadighanghala Bhatta. 
We have already referred to the former,, who commenced hi's Mahdpurd^a 
in 959 A. n. tnrder the pati’onage ef Krsna Ill’s minister Bharata, and wrote 
two other works, JasahwacanUf Whicli, like Somadeva’s Tct^milahaf relates 


2 See belo'vr Chapters IV and V. 

3 Bioe Kanarese Literature, 

4 Biraial 'Gatalogm bf Sanskrit hnd Pfiakrit Mankje&irivfs ’'in> t!, and Berar, 

p. XXX. < . .. 
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the story of Ya^odhara, and Nayakuma/raoariu or* the story of Nagakhi3|paj^j^ 
both under the patronage of Bharata's son and successor Nanna.^ 
danta wrote in Apabhrariisa verse, and is one of the most important. Jaina 
poets in that language so far discovered; and his prodigious literary activity- 
bears witness to the flourishing condition of Apabhram^a literature iu, 
the tenth century. Harisena^ who wrote his Dha/rma^arlk^a in Apabhram^a 
in 988 A. E. mentions three distinguished Apabhram^a poets : Puspadanta,, 
Svayambhu and Caturmukha; and Pufpadanta himself refers to Svayaflibhu 
and Caturmukha in his Malidj^urdna 1.9.® The works of Svayaihbhu.-^- 
Paumaoariu and Ri^hcmemiccbriu — are available in manuscript, and his , spn 
Tribhuvana Svayambhu was also a poet and made substantial additions to 
father’s poems.? Svayambhu may be assigned to the eighth or njnth 
century^ as he mentions Ravi§eiia, the author of Padmaomita (seventh 
century), in his PaimobGariUy and is himself mentioned by Pugpadanta,, 
Caturmukha is earlier than Svayambhu, as the latter mentions him in his^ 
Pi^hmemica/rm and other works. It is also noteworthy that a number- of 
other Apabhram^a poets is cited by Svayambhu in another work of his, 
a treatisje on Prosody called Svayarfihhu-chanda, There was thus a welW 
defined literary tradition in Apabhraih^a in and before S,omadeva’s time,';, 
and there is no doubt that he was to some extent influenced by the prevailing 
current of Apabhrariisa poetry, as he has used various ApaforamSa metres, 
with considerable skill in a number of verses of his Ya^astilaha,^ The use o£ 
ApabhrarhSa metres in Sanskrit verse is a novel experiment on the part of 
a writer who sets out to write classical Sanskrit in the style of Subandhu and 

Bana, but it shows the wide range of Somadeva’s literary equipment, and his. 
interest in the vernacular literature of the time. Further, in spite of the 
divergent character of the works of Somadeva and Pu^padanta, they seem 
to have occasionally drawn on common sources for some at' least of the 
literary material handled by them. The story of Ya^odhara itself is one such ' 
example ; while the tale of J amadagni and the two birds, and that of Sribhuti' ' 
and Bhadramitra related by Somadeva as independent stories in YU^astilalta, 
Books VI and VII®, occur in Puspadanta’s Mahd;purdna (LXV. 13 ff. and 

LVII. 7 ff. ) as part of a larger scheme of Jaina religious aud mythological 
stories. 


1 For details see the Introductions to the critical editions of these wojcks. The first 
two are edited by Dr. Vaidya and the third by Prof. Jain, 

2, Annals of the B. O. R, I., XXIII, 692-608; Pt. Premi’s Jaina Sahitya aura Itihasa. 
p. 326. 

4 See Pt. Premi’s article on SvayaiSibhu in his Jaina Sahitya awa li/ihaBa, 

6 See below OhapterjVII, 

6 See below Chapter XVI. 
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Mufijfiryya Vadiglianghala Bliatta is known to us from the Kudlur 
plates of the Gafiga king Marasimha, dated 963 a. d.' Marasiiiiha was 
a tributary of Krsna III, and the grant of a Tillage to V adighahghala Bhatta 
by the former forms the subject of the inscription, which eloquently describes 
the great Jaina teacher’s attainments and influence. Vadighanghala Bhatta 
was a distinguished grammarian and seems to have propounded a system of 
grammar on a sure and sound basis.^ He was an expert in Liokayata, 
Samkhya and Buddhist philosophy as well as Vedic interpretation,® a great 
master of J aina doctrine, and an eminent poet. He was intimately connected 
with the Ganga king Butuga II and Krsna III and the Rastrakuta capital. 
We are told that his faultless and eloquent elucidation of literature (sahityor- 
vidyd) made Gahga~Gahgeya (Butuga II), *a cuckoo in the pleasure*garden 
of learning *, his pupil. He was honoured by the learned men of ^ allabharaja’s 
capital, who were enlightened by his exposition of all branches of political 
science,* and Vallabharaja seems to be no other than Kr§na III who is called 
Vallabhanarendradeva in the Kariad grant, and Vallabhanarendra and 
Vallabharaya in Puspadanta’s works.® Kr§na is, moreover, explicitly 
mentioned in the inscription, which declares that Krsnarajadeva, who with 
his tributaries honoured the master, conquered the regions by acting upon 
his counsel, which was ‘sound in relation to the present as well as the fliture’.® 
It would thus appear that while Somadeva was preoccupied with the theore- 
tical principles of state-craft, Vadighahghala Bhatta played the role of 
a practical statesman and acted as a political adviser to the Rastrakuta 
emperor. The glory and achievements of the empire seem to have’ opened new 
vistas before the thinking men of the age, and persons like Somadeva and 
Vadighanghala Bhatta, who in other times would probably have confined 
themselves to literature or speculative thought, took a deep interest in 
matters of vital importance to the state. The disruption of the Ragtrakuta 
empire after Kr§na III must have been a rude shock to cultural possibilities 
in the Dekkan. 

1 Text and translation in Annual Report of the Mysore Archceologioal Department 
for 1921. 

2 I liJies 169, 160. 

3 lino 162. 

Hues 166-169. 

6 ’^asaharaeariu 1. 1. 3; Nayahumaracariu 1. 3, 2. 

lines 169-171.' 
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' '' Two important Jaina poets Vadiraja and Vadibhasirnha are said%lbe* 
Somadeva's disciples. Srutasagara in bis commentary on Tas'astilaha 25^56: 
quotes a statement wbicb represents Somadeva as saying that both Vadiraja 
and Va'dibbasunba are bis disciples.^ Tbe statement cannot, however, 
be traced in tbe two extant works of Somadeva, and neither Vadiraja nor 
Vadibbasimba claims Somadeva as bis guru in any of their works. Vadiraja 
says at tbe end of bis P^^vcmdthaGaritay a, poem in 12 cantos, that his guru 
is Matisagara; besides, be belonged to tbe Nandisamgha, while Somadeva 
belonged to tbe Devasarhgba. Similarly, Vadibbasimba in bis prose romance 
Oadyacintamani 1.6 gives expression to bis deep obligations to bis guru 
Puspasena. On tbe other hand, it is not chronologically impossible for 
Vadiraja and Vadibbasirhba to be regarded as disciples of Somadeva. 
Vadiraja, according to bis own statement, wrote bis Pdr^mndthaca/rita in 
Saka 947 (1025 a. n.) during tbe reign of tbe Western Oalukya king 
Jayasimha II who ruled from 1015 to 1042 a. n. As regards Vadibbasiiiiba, 
be as well as Vadiraja is mentioned in jbbe Belgamve grant of Jayasiihha II, 
dated 1036 A. n., wbicb describes a Saiva savant named Vadi-Rudraguna 
as having defeated in argument Vadibbasimba, Vadiraja and other scholars®; 
and tbe great king Rajaraja mentioned at tbe end of Vadibbasmiba*s poem 
Kmtracuddmani^ might very well refer to the Cola king Rajaraja tbe Great 
who ruled from 985 to 1014 a. d. It will be thus seen that Vadiraja and 
Vadibbasimba flourished in tbe first quarter of the eleventh century; and 
assuming Srutasagara’s statement to be correct and genuine, they may be 
regarded as having been Somadeva's disciples during their boyhood. But, 
nevertheless, it is strange that they should be so completely silent about 
their early guru Somadeva. 

The epoch of Somadeva was preceded and followed by a considerable 
output of Jaina literature in various parts of India. Among bis predecessors, 
from tbe beginning of tbe ninth century to tbe early part of tbe tenth, 
we find such names as Virasena (author of tbe Dhmald commentary and part 
of tbe Jayadhmald)f Jinasena (completed the Jayadhmald and wrote 
Adi^urdna and other works), Gunabbadra (author of Utta/rapurdriM and 
AtmdnvAdscma)j tbe Jaina Sakatayana, Vidyananda (author oi AsfasaJiasri, 
Tattvdrlha^lohavdrtika etc.), Siddbar§i (author of Upamitihhmaprapancd 
hathd)y and Harisena (author of Kathdho^a) and others; while among bis 
immediate successors, from about the last quarter of the tenth century 
to the first quarter of tbe eleventh, we find Kanarese writers like CamuijLda- 

I 

2 See below Chapter XIII. 

3 ^Tsi?rf IE** u. 
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rava f wrote in prose Camundardyorpurana), Banna (wrote and 

Qaddyuddha), and Nagavarma (antlior of the ° 

Kddamharl)! vhaoso^hicBl writers like Nemicandra f 
r wrote in Prakrit Gdmmafasdra, Drmyasaihgraha and other works) and 
kabhacandra (author of Nyayahumudaeandra and PmmeyahamalamaHc^a); 
and poets and scholars like Vadiraja {wi^ote Pdr^vaTMthaca^ita, Kahutstha- 
oarita and Ya4odharaGarUa,\ Vadibhasimha (wrote Gadyaointarmni and 
KmtmGuddmanil Dhanapala (author of Ttlahama^ijarl), Amitagata (author 
of S'uhhdsitaratnasamdoha, Dhofl'maparlUd and other works ), Asaga ( author ot 
V'ardhamd'mGGiHta)^ Mahasena (author of Pradyuvmmarita\ Viranandin 
( author of Candraprahhacanta), and perhaps Kanakamara ( wrote Kcvmka^d,^ 
oariu in Apabhram^a); and other writers like the grammarian Dayapala 
(author oiRupasiddhi and contemporary of Vadiraja). 

While Somadeva made substantial contributions to Jaina religious 
literature, his literary importance and achievement go beyond its narrow 
limits; and the value of his work can be assessed in relation to Sanskrit 
literature as a whole. He is one of the most versatile talents in the history 
of Indian literature, and his masterpiece Yaiastilaka reveals the manifold 
aspects of his genius. He is a master of prose and verse, a profound scholar 
with a well-stocked memory, an authority on J aina dogma, and a critic of 
contemporary philosophical systems. He is a close student of the art of 
government, and in this respect his Ycc^c^stildkct and N^ivdikydwff'tcb supplement 
each other. He is a redactor of ancient folktales and regions stories, and 
at times shows himself an adept in dramatic dialogue. Last but not least, 
he is a keen observer of men and manners. The position of Somadeva is, 
indeed, unique in Sanskrit literature. 

Despite the fact that Somadeva's reputation rests on a prose 
romance and a treatise on polity, he was primarily a Jaina theologian; and 
nearly half of Ya^astilaka and presumably the lost works are devoted to 
the defence and exposition of the tenets of the Jaina faith. He acknowledges 
the fact himself and would have us believe that his poetry was a byproduct of 
his philosophical studies. He tells us in one of the opening verses of 
YasastilaJca that just as a cow yields milk by eating grass, similarly his 
intellect produced the beautiful utterances of his poetical composition by 
feeding on the dry logical studies, to which he had devoted himself since 
his childhood.® Tarka or philosophical argumentation was Somadeva’g 
"true vocation, and his honorific titles Tarkikacakravartin and Va(hbhapafica- 
nana point to the fact that he, like many intellectuals of his age, spent a good 

1 See Introduction (in Hindi) to J^yayakumudacandrat p. 121, Bombay 1938. 
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deal of his energy in engaging in controversy influential disputants belonging 
to rival faiths. This was, in fact, a trait of the times, as can be seen 
from such peculiar but significant names as Vadiraja, Vadibhasimha, Vadigha- 
ratta, Yadighanghala, Paravadimalla, Vadikolahala etc., found among the 
Jaina writers and scholars of the age. That this was a practice common 
to all the schools is evident from I-tsing’s eloquent description of it in 
his account of education in India towards the end of the seventh century. 
^'When they are refuting heretic doctrines”, says the Chinese traveller, 
“aU their opponents become tongue-tied and acknowledge themselves 
undone. Then the sound of their fame makes the five mountains ( of India ) 
vibrate, and their renown flows, as it were, over the four borders. ” They 
oppose the heretics as they would drive beasts (deer) in the middle of a 
plain, and explain away disputations as boiling water melts frost. In 
this manner they become famous throughout Jambudvipa (India), receive 
respect above gods and men, and serving under the Buddha and promoting 
His doctrine, they lead all the people ( to Nirvana).”^ 

The Pra^asti verses of NuimTsyamrta emphasize Somadeva’s activity 
as a controversialist, and proclaim his superiority to all prospective disputants. 
One of the verses, for instance, asks a disputant how he dares argue 
with Somadeva, not being an Ahalahka in argumentation nor a Haih- 
sasiddhantadeva in the knowledge of traditional lore nor a Pujyapada 
in eloquence. 

The final verse trumpets Somadeva’s eloquence which strikes terror into the 
hearts of all disputants, and claims that even Brhaspati cannot hold his own 
in argument with him.® 

While these boasts and eulogies are of a conventional character# 
they reveal one aspect of Somadeva’s intellectual equipment; and he was 
perhaps as assiduous in his polemical activity as any of his contemporaries. 
This, however, should not blind us to the fact that poetry and literature must 
have made heavy claims on his time and intellectual effort, as the composition 
of an extensive work like Ya^astilaha in prose and verse was bound to 
presuppose long and careftd preparation, involving laborious study of the 
secular branches of study and fervent devotion to the art of poetry. His 
statement that he had studied Tarka since his childhood shows that he 
began his career as a student of logic, metaphysics and allied subjects, 


1 

2 


A Eecord of the Buddhist Religion by I-Tsing. Trans, by Takakusn, pp. 178, 181. 
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and seems to have taken to poetry late in his life. But his devotion 
to his second love was no less sincere, and apparently he came to realise that 
poetry was an exacting mistress. A.s he says at the beginning of his work, 

* Thou Muse, thou evil genius, thou dost dismiss sleep, hinder delight in 
the ^astras, reduce all the senses to impotence, and bewilder the mind. Yet 
men are lucky if they obtain thy favour. * 

The combination of Tarka and Poetry, so prominent in the case of 
Somadeva, is not an isolated phenomenon in Indian literary history. Sriharsa, 
the author of NaisadhoGCirita and is a classic 

example of this tendency, which is also observed occasionally in lesser known 
poets. We may refer, for example, to Trailokya who flourished in Kashmir 
in the first half of the twelfth century, and is mentioned by Mankhaka in 
S'rlkan^acanta 25. 65, 66.^ It is noteworthy that Mankhaka compares 
Trailokya to Tutatita or Kumarila, who is also supposed to have been a 
Tarkika as well as a Kavi, although no poem composed by him has come 
down to us. 

It may be safely assumed that Ya^astilaha was the product of that 
period of Somadeva’s life when his poetic power had reached its full 
maturity. The author makes certain claims for his work which will bear the 
scrutiny of investigation. 

First, he says that he composed his work without aid from any 
source and without any model before him, and therefore compares it to a gem 
produced by the ocean. 

^ I u’u: w 1. 14. ' 

The claim of originality, like all such claims, may be admitted only in a 
limited sense. Somadeva cannot claim' any originality regarding the plot, 
but there are some novel features in regard to the form and contents of the, 
romance, which distinguish it from other versions of the story of Ya^odhara 
and, indeed, from other prose romances extant in Prakrit or Sanskrit. It 
may be added that the claim of originality is in conformity with Somadeva’s 
idea that a poet should rely upon his own efforts and not imitate or, 
borrow from others. He declares that the poet, who keeps before him the 
works of his predecessors and consults them again and again and expresses 
himself in the same manner or differently, is a plagiarist (‘ poetry thief’) and 
a sinner. 


Jonarajft remarks la bis commentary; \ u ft ufc: 
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3i5^«r ^s!=?rsn ^ ?r ii 1, 13. 

'tis, however, conceded that occasional similarity with other writers in 
ieas or expression, cannot detract from the merits of a poet who is not in th© 
labit of looking into the works of others. 





I 1. 12. 


lomadeva’s theory of poetical self-sufficiency is no doubt exaggerated and 
lelied by literary history, but we may be certain that he relied mainly upon 
lis own resources in the composition of his encyclopedic work. 

Secondly, Somadeva says that he who has the curiosity to go 
hrough his work can avail himself of poetic utterances, appropriate dicta, 
nd the tenets of all the S'dstras. 

I ii 1. 15. 

ihis is not an empty boast or arrogant self-assertion. Poetic merits apart, 
^aiastilaha is, indeed, a storehouse of information concerning the tenets of 
arious ^astras and schools of thought ; and this aspect of the work conforms to 
he theory of Vyutpatti held by Somadeva himself and the writers on poetics, 
lomadeva tells us that there is one type of Kavya, ‘sweet to the ears’ and 
iloquent with descriptions, and another type which charms the heart, being 
■eplete with meaning: no wise man will find fault with either of these, but 
)roper and fit -is that kind of composition which contributes to the all-round 
vyutpatti or scholarly instruction of the author hjmself and others. 

^ ^ ^3 5% ii 1. 16. 

I?he Vyutpatti mentioned by Somadeva has two aspects. The Vyutpatti of 
he poet is his scholarly training ; and the idea of it appears in a systematic 
brm in most writers on poetics, who lay stress on the importance of Vyut- 
)atti as a supplementary discipline reinforcing Sakti or Pratibha, or natural 
genius ; while, among poets, Mahkhaka emphasizes the value of Vyutpatti or 
Panditya in his S'rikanthacwrita ( 2. 5, 27, 45-48 ). Certain writers, e. g., 
^ammata, and especially Rajadekhara^ who is closely followed by Hemacan- ' 


1 Baja^ekhara in Kavyaniimarnsa, chap 8, envisages a \ 7 ide range of intelleotnal 
equipment for a poet, and enumerates twelve recognised sources of poetry; 6ruti; 
Smrtij Itihasa; Purana; Pramanavidya or the philosophical systems; SamayavidyS 
or sectarian systems like those of the ^aivas, the Paficaratras, and the Buddhists, 
popularly called Agama; the three Bajasiddhantas consisting of Polity, Erotiof, 
and Dramaturgy ; Loka or a knowledge of the world, its geography and oustomi; 
Viracana or fanciful stories and conceits; and Prakirnaka or miscellaneous subjects 
like the science of elephants, the Dhanurveda, the sbienoe of gems, treatiies on 
Yoga etc. 
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dra, and Vagbhata, the author of Kavydnu^dsarm, and Ksemendra, in 
his' KaviJcanthdhh<wana, who employs the term Paricaya for Vyntpatti, 
clearly enumerate the various branches of learning, with all or some of 
which the poet is expected to show his acquaintance. Considered from 
this standpoint, Somadeva’s statement that his Kavya is a repertory of 
all the Sastras is corroborated to a large extent hy an examination of 
the contents of the work, and there are few works in Kavya literature which 
fulfil the conditions of Vyutpatti so completely as Somedeva’s TaMilaka. 

The Vyutpatti of ' others that is, of the readers of a poem refers to 
their instruction in the topics of the Sastras, so that a Kavya is viewed 
as a kind of introduction to the learned branches of study. Somadeva’s 
view of this aspect of Vyutpatti may be correlated with the opinion of 
Bhamaha, who says in his Kdvydlankdm ( chap. V ) that the Sastras are, as a 
rule, difficult to understand and shunned by the untalented, who, however, 
enjoy them when mixed with the sweet potion of poetry, just as people 
take an unpalatable dose of medicine after tasting honey In other words, 
the s'dstno pill is to be sugared with poetry for the benefit of those who 
are unable to swallow it as it is. The difficult topics of the Sastras should be 
made interesting and popular through poetry, and this the poet can do 
by expounding or referring to them in the course of his KSvya. Bhamaha, 
accordingly, goes on to say that there is no topic — ^no word, no meaning, 
no principle of logic, and no art or science — ^which does not serve as an 
element in poetical composition, and the poet’s burden is undoubtedly great.® 
It will be thus seen that the idea that a Kavya should be a medium 
of instruction for its readers was prevalent long before the tenth century, 
and this idea no doubt greatly influenced the scope and composition .of 
Somadeva’s Ya^astilaha. 

Somadeva speaks of the great transmuting power of poetry. The 
true poets are those whose words make familiar things unfamiliar and unfa> 
miliar things familiar. 

u ^ ^ I ii 1. 25. 

This somehow reminds us of certain lines of Wordsworth on the contemplation 
of Nature : 

Familiar things and awful, the minute 

And grand, are destined here to meet ® 


^ ii- 

2 ?r JT JT ^ UT ^ I II* 

3 Herbert Bead ; 1Forc?swor<A, p 193. The lines occur in the first draft of a passage 
intended as an alternative for some lines in Book VIII of the Prelude, ' 

V. 
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But it is obviously the genius of the poet, working on a broader canvas, 
that makes the familiar awful and the awful familiar. 


Somadeva asserts that even the animals are* thrilled with joy 
when they hear the utterances of a good poet.^ This is an exaggeration, but 
he may have in Mnd the musical effect of lyric poetry. 

The question of appreciation of poetry is considered by Somadeva 
from the standpoint of poets in several verses. The poets are said to be fond 
of people who may not be learned, but who can grasp the trend of the spoken 
word. In other words, learning is not necessary for the appreciation 
of poetry: the excellence of gold is, for instance, demonstrated by the 
touchstone which is of inferior value.® The ability of laymen to judge 
the merits of poetry, although they are not poets themselves, is set forth by 
citing the example of the man who can discern the flavour of sweets 
while eating, although he is ignorant of the process of boiling sugar.® As for 
princes, poetical efforts are useless when a king lacks in judgment; it 
is no use putting rich fare before an animal who feeds on grass.^ The 
populace also lacks in judgment and delights in a poem, simply because 
it is reputed to be good; it often happens that literary works are held 
in esteem solely on account of their being accepted as good by others, just aS 
a woman acquires a reputation for beauty when she becomes someone's 
mistress.® In matters affecting poetry, one should appeal to the judgment 
only of those who, like the ocean, ^keep within’ (i. e. bear in mind) what is 
good, and throw out what is bad; that is, the true critic is one who app- 
reciates the merits of a poem, ignoring the defects.® Further, a thing 
ought to be judged on its own merits and not in relation to a type to 
which it does not belong ; it is futile to look for the sheen of gold while 
testing silver. In other words, poetry must be judged as poetry, and 
the critic must not expect to find in it what does not properly fall within the 
province of poetry.’ Those who are blind to merits, being intent on 
fault-finding, and try to pass off blemishes as merits are unfit to study 
poetry: being the enemies of the goddess of learning, they have indeed 
no right to study it.® Finally, it is useless to argue whether any one 
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is a poet’oi? not, since in tlie ultimate resort the ears and minds of the 
readers are capable of discerning the true nature of the spoken word and its 
significance respectively.^ 

Somadeva exploited to the full the resources of the Sanskrit langu- 
age, and has an undisputed claim to rank as a classical writer; but he 
could not altogether escape the influence of Jaina literary usage in handling 
Sanskrit prose and verse. A glaring instance is his use of vmaih for 
^hih^, a Prakritism found also in some other Jaina Sanskrit writers. 
He writes also Uesorbhdjanah more than once (e. g, in 3. 388 and 
towards the end of Book VI), which is clearly against classical usage. 
A serious grammatical mistake occurs in 3. 480. 

Here hr ay at ^ although it forms part of a Bahuvrihi compound, is made 
to govern sriyam. The editors of the N. S. edition of YasasUlaha propose 
to read * ochernsraya*, but not only the printed text but the three 
manuscripts used by me have the incorrect form. An instance of loose 
construction is hlnd^Orhelwi anavapta-dlnyahm 2. 130. The commentator explains 
the phrase by supposing prati to be understood between the two compounds : 

Such irregularities 

are, however, few and far-between, and perhaps negligible considering 
the bulk of the work. 

One of the most conspicuous characteristics of Somadeva as a writer 
is his use of numerous rare and unfamiliar words, many of which are not found 
elsewhere in Sanskrit literature. The command of vocabulary makes 
Ya^astilaLa an exceptionally fruitful source of Sanskrit lexicography, 
but the use of far-fetched words sometimes gives a pedantic air to the 
work. Somadeva is not, indeed, the word-hunter ridiculed by Athenaeus* ; 
he is rather the learned researcher who tries to bring into use obsolete 
Words. As a matter of fact, he distinctly refers to this aspect of his literary 
effort, when he says at the end of Book V that he has resuscitated words that 
had been swallowed by the crooked monster of Time. 

^ 3 ^ I ii 

While Somadeva thus claims to have rescued long-forgotten words ftroin 
oblivion, he also states that he has recovered words lying hidden at the 
bottom of the ocean of the Sastras, and that with these gems of words he has 
made an ornament for the Goddess of speech. 

1 \ dH" ii 1. 39. 

2 1 2. 229 j Book IV, p. 1 18. 

3 Seo Jaoobi’s Preface to Upamiiibhavaprapanea Katha, p. yy. 

4 Deipnosophutae^ IH. 98. 
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^trrer: qquidf^ i 

«n flnjj^T ^ #5r% ii 

In the latter verse Somadeva evidently refers to the unfamiliar words 
and the technical terms of the Sastras which he has used in his Kavya. 
This was, in fact, a trait of Kavya literature, especially of the later 
period, but Somadeva seems in this respect to have gone further than 
any other writer of the age. 

Somadeva, like Bhavabhuti, sometimes gives expression to a sense 
of over-confidence in his own powers, and claims something like a monopoly of 
poetical talents ( End of Book IV ). 

^ ^ i li 

In another place he says that if there are any honest people efficient 
in the art of poetry and the knowledge of the world, they should make it a 
point to study the utterances of the poet Somadeva. 

^ ^ I U 3. 513. 

That Somadeva himself was conversant with the art of poetry as well 
as the way of the world, that he was a ^avi as well as a loJcmid, a 
shrewd observer of contemporary society, is apparent from his works, 
and that is the highest compliment we can pay him. That this was considered 
high praise even in those times is shown by the fact that Jinasena in 
his Adiimrdna I. 56 attributes these qualifications to his guru Virasena, 
the celebrated author of the Dhavala commentary.^ 

Somadeva’s self-assertion is in marked contrast to the modesty 
of an author like Siddharsi, who wrote his great allegorical romance about 
half a century before Yasastilaha was written.** But it is noteworthy that 
in the opening verses of Yasastilaha Somadeva makes only modest claims in 
behalf of his work. He begins by saying that there is nothing that has not 
been visualized by the all but omniscient poets of old ; and it is a miracle when 
a present-day poet, however sharp in intellect he may be, happens to make any 
utterance comparable to theirs (1.11).® As regards his own Kavya, he opines 
that it will create fun among the wicked, but will contribute towards the 
intellectual growth of the wise, while those who are impartial will not remain 
silent about the work. He hopes that the wise, whose sensibility has 
been made extremely dull by partaking of the excessive sweetness of 


2 In 908 A. D. See Jacobi s Preface to liis ed. of U2>(tmitihliavapfapa7icd p. xxL 

o 
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bhe works of the meritorious poets, might have a liking for the utterances of 
poets like himself, just as they would relish Neem leaves after excessive 
hdulgenee in sweets (1. 22-3) 


Despite the all-round importance of Somadeva as a writer, he 
seems to have exercised very little influence in any department of thought 
lutside the sphere of Jaina religious literature. He was completely ignored 
ly the non- Jaina hterati, and his literary rehabilitation is due to the 
.nterest taken in him by modern research. He seems to have found only 
me commentator for his Ya^ctstilaLa, the Jaina Srutasagara Suri who wrote 
lis works early in the 16th century.* As regards Nuivdhydmrta, there is an 
monymous commentary extant on the work, of unknown date it is, however, 
uU of quotations from ancient writers on Smrti and polity, and its author 
vas a non- Jaina as he salutes Hari at the beginning of the work.^ 

The literary fortunes of Somadeva are a sad commentary on how the 
ichievement of a writer of genius can he neutralized by sectarian indijSerence 
ind religious prejudices ; but, as we shall see, Somadeva himself was imbued 
vith such influences, and could hardly expect recognition outside the circle of 
lis co-religionists. On matters relating to J aina dogma he has always been 
recognised as an authoritative writer, and it is noteworthy that, in a number 
)f verses quoted by Srutasagara in his commentary on Kundakunda’s Bhdvor- 
jdhvda (V. 34), Somadeva is mentioned among the great teachers of Jainism : 

^R^?^ 3TfTuf^: I ii 

q55i'5i4; i ^Tficnn; ii 

5I3T!^3T?; I f^RPRl goirf^: h 

31^^ 3?fRW: I II 


Cit&tions from Ya^asiilala are often found in later Jaina literature,' 
}. g., in Padmaprabha’s commentary on Niyamasdra (v. 101), A^adhara’s 
sommentary on his Anagdrorclha/rmdmrta (2. /5, 9. 81, 98), Brahmadeva’s 
jommentary on Yogiududeva’s Pcuramatmaprahasa (2. 15), and frequently in 


1 Pt Prettii : Jaina Sahitya aura Itihasa^ p 410. 

2 On the quotations in the Commentary, see O. Stein’s paper in the Atmananda 
Centenary Commemoration Volume, Bhavangar 1936, pp. 150-67. A commentary 
on Nitivakyamrta in Kannada by a Jam a author is known to exist. It was 
composed by Neminatha about the middle of the twelfth century a. d. See Pt, 
Premi (op. oit.), p. 80. 
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Srutasagara’s commentary on tlie Prdhhrtas of Kundakunda.^ The following 
verse of YaMilaha (VIII. 34) is found with a slight variation in &vakoti’s 
Eatnamdldt^ this writer being different from the ancient author of that name, 

^ %srHt SlHToir I ^ H U 

The following three verses are cited from YaiasUlaha VI. 1 in Subhacandra*s 
Jmndrncma (under 4. 27). 

f^«TT i udt ^ m w 

It may be noted that the third verse does not belong to Somadeva, 
as it appears in his work as a quotation introduced by the phrase uhtam ca. 
Another verse of Somadeva occurring in Yas'astilaha VI. 21 is quoted in 
Jmndi'nOfVa ( under 6. 8 ) : uhtam ca grantlidntare : 

^ i srgr u® 

Somadeva’s verse 

^ ST f^^mx ^X Sgts?2T8fT ^ I 

feTFT \\ ( Ya^astilaha 2. 139 ) 

is quoted anonymously in Sarvadar^anasaihgraha in the chapter on Jaina 
philosophy. A verse occurring in Ya4a$Ulaha in the philosophical dialogue 
towards the end of Book V (p. 257) is quoted as follows in Anantavirya^s 
commentary on Fomhsdmuhhasutra ( Visayasamuddesa ) . tathd cohtam 

Hiralal says in his Catalogue of Sanskrit and Prakrit manuscripts in 
(7. P. amd Bera/r (P. XXXII) that ‘in the Stotracatustayapkd Vidyananda 
makes frequent references to and quotations from Dhydna-paddhati of 
Somadeva Suri, This may be another work by our author. ’ It is, however, 
possible that this Dhydna-paddhati is not an independent work, but may turn 
out to be the elaborate discourse on meditation (Dhyanavidhi) in Ya^astilaka 
VIII. 39. 

As a poet, Somadeva’s contribution to Kavya literature is substan- 
tial enough to justify his claim to be regarded as a worthy successor 
of Magha. The poetry of Yasastilaka has been analysed elsewhere^, and it 

1 Satprahhrtadi-samgrahak, Manikacandra Digambara Jaina Granthamala, 17. 

2 Included in S%ddlidnta8aradv’samgraliahi Ibidem 22. 

3 It is uncertain whether the verses are actually quoted by the author of tfndnaTViava 
or merely occur in the manuscripts of the work. The JndnarTj.a'oa is an original 
composition in fluent Sanskrit verse dealing with certain aspects of Jama doctrine, 
A careful examination of the available manuscripts of the work will help 
to decide whether the quotations are genuine. 
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will be seen that Somadeva not only deals with the usual themes of -Kavya 
but adds to the rich fund of Sanskrit poetry by his treatment of 
topics not usually dealt with in Kavya literature. He gives us vivid 
and intimate pictures of court life not found elsewhere, and their accuracy is 
apparently due to the fact that they are drawn from personal observation and 
experience. He depicts also other aspects of life, and among his most 
notable verses may be included those on child life, the cremation ground, and 
the goddess Candamarl. He is a sympathetic observer of animals, and 
some of his verses on animal life are among the best of their kind i;a 
Sanskrit literature. He has introduced Jaina religious themes into Kavya 
poetry, and his verses on the Anupreksas are an important contribution 
to the literature on the subject. The use of Prakrit metres in Sanskrit verse 
is also a noteworthy experiment ; and Somadeva has in this connection made a 
lyrical effort which merits attention as being anterior to the composition of 
Jayadeva’s Gltagomiida. 

Perhaps the most interesting body of verse in Ya^astilahcb is 
that dealing with the vices and foibles of the ministers of kings, and the 
verses in question, varied and extensive as they are, constitute the first 
systematic attempt at political satire in Sanskrit poetry, and remind us 
of the satirical verse of Ksemendra, who in his Ntwmamdld attacks the 
Kayastha or ihe official caste of Kashmir. The later poet wi’ites in a 
lighter vein, but his work is richer in concrete details, and covers 'a 
wider ground than the corresponding verses of Somadeva. The object 
of the latter is edification rather than entertainment, but from a historical 
point of view the observations of both the writers are important as 
throwing light on some of the abuses of the times. Somadeva may be 
said to have introduced in this respect a new theme in Sanskrit poetry, 
which was later developed with ampler details by Ksemendra. 

Somadeva is not a great inspired poet . he is sometimes artificial and 
suffers from verbosity and repetition of ideas. But his verse often throbs 
with the currents of contemporary life, and he ranks supreme among 
the Jaina Sanskrit poets who have adopted the lodvya style as a vehicle of 
expression. He has, besides, given effective expression to some of the 
noble teachings of Jainism in Sanskrit verse. The subject has been treated 
in another chapter, but we may cite here a notable verse which enshrines the 
idea of returning good for evil. 

^ N * « 


1 See Chapter VII. 
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<Even if any one resorts to villainy from ignorance or evil motives, 
the good should think of doing only good. Nectar never becomes poison even 
when it is churned* ( Ya^astilaha, 1. 151). 

This is, indeed, not a new idea in Indian literature ; and we may cite, 
for instance, the ancient Buddhist dictum : Enmity is not calmed by enmity 
\na vairena mirdni ^dmyante)} Nevertheless it represents one of the 
cardinal teachings of Jainism, and the exhortation is in harmony with the love 
tor all creatures inculcated elsewhere in Somadeva’s Ya^astilaka,^ 


CHAPTER II 

Synopsis op Ya^astilaka 
Book 1 

In the Yaudheya country there was a beautiful city named Rajapura, 
adorned with magnificent temples and lofty mansions belonging to the wealthy. 
Here reigned Maradatta, son of Candamahasena, a powerful Prince who 
surpassed in valour such kings of old as Nrga, Nala, Nahu§a, Bharata, 
Bhagiratha and Bhagadatta. Ascending the throne while stiU quite young, 
he embarked on a wild career of reckless adventure along with companions 
who had passions and traits of character similar to his own. Sometimes, 
putting on his armour, he would play with rogue elephants, * who had broken 
.their 'chains like lotus fibres, flung away the pegs like sprouts of Virana 
grass, torn the ropes to pieces like branching creepers, and smashed the 
posts like reeds*. Sometimes he would pet vicious wild horses. Sometimes 
he would plunge into lakes and grapple crocodiles. Sometimes he would 
kill tigers with the force of his arms, and wander in the woods echoing 
with the uncanny screeching of owls in their mountain resort. Sometimes 
he would betake himself at night to cremation grounds, 'terrible with 
the sound of the loud drums in the hands of the female goblins*, and 
engage in duels with powerful spirits and overthrow them in the encounter. 
But there was also a lighter side to his activities. Like a veritable god 
of love, he ^enjoyed the company of the women of different nationalities, 
to wit, Andhra, Cola, Kerala, Simhala, Karjjata, Sura^tra, Kamboja, Pallava 

- V ♦ 

1 Mahavastu, Vol. I, p 132, etc. 

2 “Book VIII, section 36. For the verse in question See Chap. XL 
The idea of returning good for evil was advocated by Lao-tzu in ancient China : it 
was disapproved and modihed by the more practical Confucius. Soothill; ' 
SJhe Three jReli^iom of pp. 33, 205. 
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and Kalinga. Sometimes lie dallied with young women in pleasure gardens, 
and, on other occasions, indulged in water-sports, surrounded by beautiftil 
women, in artificial lakes, perfumed and abounding in flowers, with emerald 
floors, crystal embankments, golden steps and islets of pearls. Although 
reckless and self-willed, and addicted to wine, hunting, and courtesans, 
Maradatta was free from dangers and calamities, and considered himself 
akin to the gods. 

One day a Tantric teacher named Virabhnirava told him that 
he would obtain a miraculous sword with which he could conquer the 
realm of the Vidyadharas, if only creatures of all kinds were sacrificed 
in the temple of the goddess Candamiiri in his capital, and if at the same 
time he killed with his own hands a couple of human beings possessing 
all auspicious physical characteristics. Hearing this, Maradatta summoned 
the entire population to the temple of the dread goddess under the 
pretext of celebrating the Mahanavaml festival, although it was not the 
proper season for it, and himself repaired to the shrine and ordered 
the guards to fetch the required couple of human beings for the purpose 
of sacrifice. 

The temple of Candamari was a horrid place, frequented by the 
terrible female spirits known as the Mahayoginis, and a crowd of fanatical 
votaries, engaged in outrageous forms of self-torture. Certain devotees 
were burning Guggula incense on their heads; some, extremely ferocious, 
were burning their arteries, like lights; while others, exceedingly bold, 
were trying to please Siva by drinking their own blood. In one cbrner, 
Kapalikas were selling for a price pieces of flesh cut off from their own 
bodies,^ and at another place certain fanatics were worshipping the Mothers 
by swinging from their intestines, extracted with their own hands. Elsewhere 
certain grim men were offering their own flesh as an oblation in the 
sacred fire. Such was the temple of Candamari, terrifying to Death himself.' 

Meanwhile, the Jama sage Sudatta, famous for his austerities, 
and unaffected by the rigours of the winter and the summer and the 
monsoon, was approaching Rajapura with a large number of disciples. 
Avoiding the city in view of the impending slaughter, and turning ' to 
the east, he saw a beautiful pleasure garden where young men were disporting 
themselves with beautiful damsels, adorned with floral ornaments. But 
he said to himself thus : 



srnr: sr^: ^ sr 5^ ii 1. 71. 

* rz — » f 

1 See Chap. XIII. 
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‘ Sucli places, like the hours of moonrise, occasion gossip about the 

amours of the beautiful women of all the world. Ihke the spring, they 
provide- free scope for mundane joys in which the sentiment of love 
prevails. Such places, as a rule, delude in a moment the heart even 
of one whose mind is purified by deep concentration. So it is not 
meant for an ascetic to remain here.” 

' Going a few steps ’ further, the sage saw a cremation ground 
with the funeral pyres fiercely burning; and the gruesome scene of 
desolation awakened diverse thoughts in his mind. He moved further away, 
and came to a hill not far from Rajapura. Here he fixed his camp and 
ordered the monks to beg for alms in the neighbouring villages. 

Among the disciples of Sudatta were two young ascetics, a boy 
and a girl, brother and sister, named Abhayaruci and Abhayamati 
respectively, who, unlike the others, were directed to beg in the city. 
They were the twin children of Kusumavali, sister of Maradatta, and 
chief queen of Ye^omati, son of Ya^odhara Maharaja, and had taken the 
monastic vow in early childhood and wandered with the sage Sudatta. 
On their way to the city they were encountered by the guards, who had 
been sent in quest of a couple of human victims for the impending sacrifice. 
Careful not to frighten the young persons, the guards told them in a 
friendly manner that a great teacher, who had been apprised of their 
arrival, was waiting to see them in the temple of Bhavani. Their frightful 
appearance, however, betrayed their real purpose; and the boy and the 
girl, resigning themselves to their fate, followed them to the temple of 
the goddess. 

The temple of Candamari, which was known as Mahabhairava, 
presented a strange spectacle, being full of the victims of all kinds’ 
brought there for sacrifice, and held fast by armed guards resembling 
the attendants of Siva. There could be seen sheep, buffaloes, camels, 
elephants and horses frightened by the half-brandished swords of the 
keepers. There were aquatic animals like crocodiles, alligators, frogs, 
crabs, tortoises, and Pathma fish, all trembling with fear at the sight 
of the spirits waiting to drink their blood. The keepers were at pains 
to hold together the numerous birds, scared by the movements of the 
circular sacrificial blade, and the other victims such as antelopes, tigers, 
lions, wolves, boars and apes. The mass slaughter of the animals was to take 
place after the king had sacrificed the first victims. 

- ^ The young ascetics saw before them the grim figure of Maradatta. 
Standing on the floor of the temple, with dra^m sword, he looked like 
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a mountain in the middle of a river, with a serpent with raised hood 
on its slope. The king ‘seemed to be aflame with his valour flaring up 
in his inner being, and burn everything with his angry look. He was 
extremely ferocious like a venomous serpent, and seemed to consume 
everything with the fliry of his deportment. The aspect and character of the 
goddess were still more terrible. 

I 

r: II 1. 136, 




The young ascetics whose minds were bent on the highest beatitude 
Were not in the least afraid of the danger before them, and never lost 

their balance and composure when ushered into the presence of the 

king in the grim setting of the temple of Candamari. They encouraged each 
other to be firm and resolute, scorn death, and regard salvation as the 

highest object of human endeavour. Maradatta’s heart softened at the 

sight of the tender boy and the girl ; and although he could not recognise them 
to be his own nephew and niece, he felt the kindly influence of their presence, 
and said to himself (p. 156) ; 


sn^ 1” 


“ How is it that, at the sight of these two, my heart, though 
heavily tainted by cruel thoughts, has become absolutely calm, as if it 
had partaken of nectar , and my eyes turn to no other object, as if because 
riveted upon them with the force of thunder ^ Why is my soul in an ecstasy 
of joy, as if at the sight of beloved friends who have been long abroad? 
Why is my heart steeped in joy, as if it were long familiar with them? 
Are they not possibly my own nephew and niece* Only the other day 
I heard from one of the elders of my family, Kevataka by name, the amazing 
story of their religious austerities even in childhood. At the sight of 
beloved persons, though never seen before, the senses become sufiiised 
with youth in an ecstasy of love, like the rays of the morning sun. ” 

Observing the change in the attitude of the king, a bard recited two 
verses and appealed to him to lay aside his sword, 

5Tra5fT ^ ^ ?tt Jroifipflr sr 1 

gfeft'ftssf«r?TiTi^t§[TS'ci«nTT3n5i « 1. 148. 

‘No enemies are near at hand; none transgresses thy command. 
Sire, the goddess of prosperity is devoted to thee, and no one is jealous 
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of her. Do 'thou therefore discard thy sword, the companion of thy’ arm' 
in the sport of war: its blade doth emit its lustre under the pressure 

of thy powerful grip 1 ” 

Maradatta listened to the verses recited by the bard, and laid 
down his sword at the feet of the goddess. Then imposing silence on 
the noisy crowd of spectators with his raised hand, he offered a seat to 
the ascetic boy and the girl, who now recited, < one after the other, a 
series of panegyrics in honour of the king in the conventional style of 
court poetry. 

The purpose of the ascetic boy was to convert the king to the 
Jaina faith; but he thought it advisable to proceed slowly and cautiously 
in the matter, and reflected within himself (p. 176 ) : 




Preaching of religion at the very outset to persons, dominated by 
passion and ignorance, only gives them a severe headache, and brings 
the speaker into contempt. So I will cheer him with words enlivened 
by such sentiments as are familiar to him. A sagacious person ultimately 
obtains the desired result with regard to one who is ignorant of the truth, 
even by humouring him, just as one subdues a wild elephant by alluring 
him with delicious &uits.” 


The ascetic boy, followed by his companion, again praised the king in 
a series of lyrical verses ; and the latter now questioned them about their 
native place and origin. The boy promised to satisfy the king’s curiosity and^ 
addressed to him a benedictory verse. 


Book 11 


The ascetic boy Abhayaruci, addressing Maradatta, now begins' 
the story of his previous births, an autobiographical record, which incidentally" 
throws interesting light on medieval court life in India. 


There is a prosperous country named Avanti, hospitable with its- 
fruit-trees, lotus-pools and vernal bowers. . ' 




r: U 2. 12. " 


''There the travellers wear beautiful unsteady wreaths of toy-lotus" 

blossoms, and are protected from the sun. by the shade of the leaves of 

the woodland trees alongside the roads. Their fatigue is removed by 

the breezes coming from the neighbouring* pools* 'of water, foil to the 
4 ' 
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brim; and delighted with the flowers, and contented with the fruits, -they, 
indulge in sports in the waters. ” 

In that country was the famous city of Ujjayinl where reigned 
a great king named Yasorgha. “The Mandara mountain gave him the 
qualily of flrmness, the ocean gave him depth, the god of love gave him 
beauty, Brhaspati gave him mastery of traditional lore, the Kalpa tree 
made him accessible to suppliants, the Earth gave him the virtue of 
forbearance, and the sky gave him dignity. The goddess of speech gave him 
eloquence, the goddess of wealth gave him success in the art of commanding, 
the Cintamani gem gave him intellectual power, and the family goddess 
gave him physical fitness, while the god of death gave him the power 
of bringing all men under his control. In this way, other deities, too, 
such as Varuna and Kubera, gave him their essential qualities, like ancestral 
wealth (p. 218).” 

Candramati was the consort of Yasorgha, and is no other than 
the ascetic girl Abhayamati in her present birth. Yasodhara was the 
son of Yasorgha and Candramati, and is no other than the ascetic boy 
himself in his present birth.^ One day king Yasorgha' happened to see 
a growth of grey hair on his head, and immediately his thoughts turned 
to renunciation of worldly ties, and he revolved in his mind the twelve 
topics of meditation prescribed by the Jaina faith, commonly known as 
the Anuprek§as. Thereafter the king gave orders for the marriage and 
coronation of his son Yasodhara, and himself renounced the world and 
took the monastic vow under the direction of a learned sage named 
Samyamadhara. Pratapavardhana, the chief of the army, with the help of an 
architect, made the requisite preparations for the coronation. A branch city 
with spacious avenues was built on the bank of the Sipra as well as a 
bejewelled pavilion, protected from the sun by beautiful curtains, and 
equipped with numerous gates, towers, altars and apartments. Round 
about were the camps of the princes who had come to witness the festival. 

The selection of a suitable elephant and a horse for the new 
king was the next important item preliminary to the coronation. Under 
instructions from Pratapavardhana, a committee of experts selected an' 
elephant named Udayagiri from among those sent by the king of Kalihga as 
part of his annual tribute, and the chief keeper of the royal elephants 
communicated to Yasodhara the findings of the experts, an elaborate report 

1 What follows may be termed the Stoev op Ya^odhaea. Throughout the narrative 
Abhayaruci identifies himself with YaSodhara and speaks in the first person, 
c I is'another name’of AbhayarRci, , ' ^ , 
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Oil iho characleristics of the chosen animal, full of technical details. 
Meanwhile, a hard named Karikalabha recited a number of verses in praise 
of elephants. Similarly, a notable white charger of Elamboja was, selected by 
another committee of experts, whose report was likewise communicated to the 
Prince by the keeper of the royal stable, Salihotra, after which a bard named 
Vajivinodamakaranda recited some verses in praise of horses. 

The astrologers then reported to Yalodhara that the coronation 
might follow the marriage rites, or the marriage rites the coronation, 
or if the time was favourable, both the functions might take place together; 
just as an idol could be installed after the building of a temple, or a temple 
built after the installation of an idol, or if one’s resources permitted, 
the building and the installation could proceed together. The astrologers 
described in detail the time and hour technically favourable for both the 
coronation and the marriage rites. 

Yai^odhara proceeded to the coronation pavilion where gold and 
silver pitchers, various herbs and Kusa blades, and water from ocean-going 
rivers Were kept ready. The royal throne, the white Umbrella, and the 
fly-whisks added to the beauty of the structure, and the arms and the 
family treasures were carefully arranged near the idol of the tutelary 
goddess. Auspicious utterances were made by gay women, and crowds 
kept at a distance by trustworthy officers. Here, to the accompaniment 
of music, the sacred water was poured over Ya^odhara by a bevy of 
courtesans, while a bard named Jalakelivilasa recited verses celebrating the 
ceremonial bath. 

The ceremonial bath Was followed by the marriage rites. Attended 
by the family priest, Yasodhara worshipped the blazing Fire with butter 
mixed with curds, and curds mixed with boiled milk, while other priests 
offered oblations in the fire and uttered blessings with appropriate formulas. 
The marriage of Yasodhara and Amrtamati was celebrated in prose and 
verse by the bard Manojakunjara. 

Next came the ceremony of coronation, of which the principal 
feature was the presentation of the royal insignia to the prince, while 
relevant verses were uttered by the bards. The white umbrella was 
presented first, and Yasodhara w’as asked to ascend the throne. Then 
followed the presentation of the royal turban and the sword. 

After the coronation, Yasodhara and his bride mounted the 
elephant Udayagiri, and the royal procession started from the bank of 
the ^ipra on its way to the capital. Trustworthy followers, equipped 
mth armoiur, and others armed with swords guarded the king, while 
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attendants/ ’ wielding various weapons, cleared the 'road and removed 
inauspicious persons such, as women in periods, eunuchs, men with deformities, 
■Candalas and the like. The elders recited congratulatory verses, and 
women sang to the flute and the lyre. The neighing of horses 'and the 
trumpeting of elephants mingled with the sound of drums. 

The procession passed through the streets of the decorated city, the 
terraces and windows of the buildings being crowded with women eager 
to have a look at the royal pair. Meanwhile, in the palace, the aged 
lady superintendents of the royal household were stirring up the maids 
and attendants with admonitions and directions preparatory to the reception 
of the king. The frivolous maid Vasantika was, for instance, asked to 
have done with the gamblers and make garlands of Bakula buds. Lavaflgi 
was ordered not to join her playmates, but to get busy in making ‘ornamental 
designs on the floor’ [o'angavalU).^ Madana was asked if she was sleeping 
even at that hour, and told to make preparations for the ceremonial waving 
of lights. Kurangl was ordered to prepare cosmetics, and Malati to decorate 
the throne; while KalahamsI was urged to get the betel-stand ready, and 
Madhukari the fly whisks. The eunuch was advised to step aside, the Kirata 
to remain indoors, the hunchback to do auspicious acts, the dwarf to indulge 
in sports, and the chamberlain to set about his business in right earnest; and 
even the tame birds were asked to put forth joyous notes. On arrival at the 
palace, bedecked with white flags, the king was welcomed by the bard 
Xirtisahara with a poetical description of the noble edifice. 

Book in 

. The narrative continues in the form of an autobiographical record 

and describes Yasodhara’s life as a king; but it is by no means a continuous 
account, being rather a series of episodes incidental to the routine of a 
medieval court. They are here enumerated in the order in which they 
occur in text. 

a) Yasodhara is awakened from sleep by bards reciting verses 
descriptive of the morning scenery, after which the king goes to his durbar 
to dispense justice with the help of learned and impartial judges, while 
erudite scholars expound the law-books. 


Called also rangdvali and rangareLhd, and made witli coloured powder, also with 
camphor dust, and even with pulverized pearls -and gems. Cf. 14 

In Book III, IV , 

Ifalacampu Book VI, Ibid. Book VII j 

ibid. , ' " / 
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h) The relative merits of fate and personal .endeavour form the 
subject of an academical discussion in the council-chamber, in which the 
ministers maintain different points-of-view, and the ' deliberation ends with 
a discourse on the principles which ought to govern the relations of a king 
with other kings. 

c ) An arrogant message in verse summoning rival princes to accept 
the suzerainty of Ya^odhara is read out to the envoy in charge of the mission 
by the royal clerk under the king’s direction. 

d ) The chief of the secret police reports to Ya^odhara that the spy 
Sahkhanaka has returned after gathering information about various people 
in the country and abroad. Yasodhara summons the spy to his presence and 
spends some time, jesting with him. Questioned by the king about the 
absence of his former corpulence, Sahkhanaka replies that poor men like 
himself can hardly expect to have protuberant bellies. It is, of course, 
otherwise with men like Yasodhara and the idle rich, who daily gdrge 
themselves with luxurious food, such as rice white and clear like the glances 
of beautiful women; broths of the colour gold; butter fragrant as the mouth 
of a beloved woman; curries charming as the graceful movements of nautch 
girls; well-cooked dishes, savoury like a beloved woman’s lips; curds well- 
shaped and hard like the breasts of a young woman; milk sweet as the 
glances of one’s beloved; sugared preparations of milk-rice, delicious as the 
first union with a newly-married bride; and water perfumed with camphor, 
refreshing as the mysteries of love ! 

Addressed by the king as ‘the lord of the rams,’ and asked whether 
he has had anything to eat, Sahkhanaka replies that he has been in a way 
entertained by a miserly, penniless and greedy fellow named Kilinjaka, 
the righthand’mah of the Chief of the Secret Agents, Yisvavasu, a native 
of the Deccan. The meal consisted of boiled rice grown stale, and full of 
husk and gravel; some rotten beans; a few drops of rancid AtasI oil; slices 
of half-cooked gourds and certain badly cooked vegetables as well as some 
ravf fruits and overburnt brinjals thrown in. The meal ended with sour 
gruel mixed with plenty of mustards, and the beverage was some alkaline 
fluid with a taste like that of the water of a salt-mine. Sahkhanaka pitifully 
relates that he could eat nothing and remained hungry; and his only 
subsistence was a quantity of boiled Syamaka rice mixed with whey, which, 
the miser’s wife had the goodness to serve, unseen by her husband. 

Yasodhara once asked the spy for particulars about a minister named 
Pamarodara, entrusted with the administration of a province, and famous for 
his piety, , wisdom and spotless character. This brings us to what may, be 
termed a detailed report of the spy on the doings of the minister. 
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Sankhanaka promises to speak the truth, but Warlls the king that 
what he is going to relate will to some extent put a slur upon him as 
well. It IS the master’s fault if his servants do as they like through a sense 
of their own power and influence. 

The spy goes on to quote a large number of verses on the evil ways 
of ministers, composed by various poets by way of criticizing the king’s 
failure to investigate the misdeeds of Pamarodara. The verses are mostly 
general in character, but a few directly attack the ofTending minister. 

Sankhanaka gives an idea of Pamarodara’s administration by saying 
that the latter demands unpaid labour when the people are busy sowing, and 
collects taxes before the corn is ripe, while the harvest is spoilt by the 
Unlicensed movements of the soldiery. 

The revelation of the spy is a rude shock to Yasodhara who is 
unwilling to believe his allegations, but Sankhanaka replies that, in all 
matters beyond the range of direct perception, a king must depend upon spies 
as well as his own judgment, as if they were his eyes. He quotes a verse to 
the effect that when a king does not employ spies nor exercise his own 
judgment, his kingdom is at the mercy of his ministers, just as the milk 
belonging to a blind man becomes the prey of cats. 

The low origin of Pamarodara is described as the cause of his 
overweening pride. His father was an oilman and mother a low-born woman, 
while his wife has had five husbands 1 The respect shown to such a man 
on account of his rank was bound to make him proud and overbearing. The 
spy then illustrates by various examples the danger to kings from elevating 
low-born persons to high positions in the state. 

Describing Pamarodara as a monster of corruption, to wit, bribery 
and extortion, the spy tells Yasodhara that the minister, after cheating him, 
as he did the former kings, will one day go over to some other king, 
like a trumpeter who serves any one employing him. 

siftr i n 3. 185. 

Pamarodara’s ‘valour’ is next described. He is brave and valiant 
in the presence of merchants, physicians, the weak and the deformed, 
but, like an ape, maintains a discreet silence in the presence of warriors and 
(desperadoes. 

^ ^ sjfWdtd ^ ^ I n 3. 190. 

Speaking of the origin of villains, Sankhanaka relates that, in 
days of yore, there came into being fourteen, or rather eighteen, groups 
of them. He declares that the king’s minister combines in himself the vices 
of all the categories of villains enumerated by him. ' ^ ’ 
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After • quoting some verses attributed to different poets, and 
containing reflections on Pamarodara’s character, the spy represents him 
as an enemy of religion. He misappropriates money donated for the 
worship of the gods, and breaks or melts down valuable idols and replaces 
them by others of lesser value. Sometimes he would sell an idol, and, 
with the proceeds, celebrate a religious festival. It is also his habit to 
rob people by employing the methods of thugs, and give the money to worthy 
Brahmanas. Besides, he confiscates villages and property endowed for 
the purpose of maintainiag the worship of the gods^: 

i ^ u 3. 227^. 

srgnq fl:5r5TT%¥q; « 3. 235. 

sr5l^R5l€s l H 3. 236. 

Crime and irreligion play their part in a more serious charge brou- 
ght against the minister. The latter had employed five Candalas, knowing them 
to be such, in his household for cooking and drawing water; but this violation 
of the caste-rules gave rise to a scandal, and one night he murdered them 
all while they were fast asleep. When it was suggested by some distin- 
guished person that he should perform purificatary rites to expiate the crime, 
he ridiculed the idea by putting forward heterodox opinions, qonunonly 
associted with the Carvakas: 

i «r % sif ii 

^ I ^ f^q: h 3. 232*4 

“The rays of sun, jewels, fire, cows and air are not polluted when 
touched by Candalas. Similarly, being pure by nature, I could not be 
contaminated even in the midst of Candalas. The soul is pure by nature,' 
while the, body is naturally impure. Think over the matter. To whom, in 
the world, does the process of purification apply? Sire, the regulation 
of castes and orders of society and birth and family is a matter of con- 
vention and nothing more. In reality, O king, there is neither Brahmana nor 
’ Candala,” 

Further charges against Pamarodara are contained in a verse which 
describes the harm done by the minister to certain scholars and poets. 
He destroyed the livelihood of a scholar named Tridai^a, and caused financial 
loss to (the poet) Kohala. He insulted the poet Ganapati, and brought 
about the ruin of (the scholar) ^amkara. He outraged the religious 


1 See Obap, V, 
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susceptibilities of the scholar Kumuda, and compelled (the poet) Kekati 
to leave the comitiy. 

The spy concludes by saying that the religious- merit of a king 
and the joy and happiness of his friends and servants depend upon the 
removal of wicked ministers , but we are left in the dark about what steps, if 
anyj were taken against Pamarodara. 

e ) Ya^odhara reviews his army on the eve of an expedition, and the 
different regiments recruited from various parts of India are described to him 
by the military commanders.^ 

/) The Sandhivigrahins or Secretaries for peace and war announce 
in verse the arrival of the envoys of various monarchs at the court of 
Yasodhara. g) Utterances of the court jester. 7i) Yasodhara discusses 
Arthasastra verses, i ) Yasodhara says that he sometimes witnessed 
exhibitions of dances in dancing halls in the company of connoisseurs of 
the art. We have in this connection a hymn to Sarasvala forming part 
of the Purvarahga ceremony, j ) Yasodhara wounds the vanity of a tactless 
and self-conceited poet, h ) Yasodhara takes part in philosophical discussions. 
Z) Stick in hand, Yasodhara trains elephants; and while in training, the 
animal is addressed in prose and verse, the elaborate prose invocations ending 
with the words he he hala chvyasdmaja mdtrd^ataih tisfia tistha. The 
following is one of the verses containing the instructions of the trainer (3. 282): 

" Stand with thy limbs in equipoise. Place the trunk on the ground 
on a level with the claws. Fix thy look on the tip of the trunk. Tusker, 
hold thy ears motionless, with a steady mind. Move not the tail. Child,, 
keep still, like a sage in meditation, for a space of time equal to a hundred 
mdtrds, while I quickly devise (another) posture (for thee),” 

m) Yasodhara reports that once during an inspection of diferent 
categories of elephants, a military commander enumerated to him the 
various states of intoxication in which rutting elephants are found. It 
was also his custom to witness the sports of elephants from a special 
pavilion in the race-course, accompanied by experts conversant with the 
different methods of treating elephants during their q)eriod of frenzy. 
On such occasions keepers used to delight him by reciting verses in praise of 
the animals. Sometimes, again, he supervised the process of armouring 
the tusks of his war-elephants with protective sheaths of iron. * n) Yasodhara* 
listens to a lecture on health and dietetics. - - - 


1 See Chap, IV, 
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o) Ya^odhara says that he phssed the hours of noon in the hot 
summer days in amorous sports in his garden called Madanamadavinoda 
*The Frenzied gaiety of love', and indulged in water-sports with his 
mistresses in the Hall of Mechanical Showers (yantradhdmgrha), ^cooler 
than the Himalayas’, We find here * watery ' beds ' on the raised floor 
of pavilions erected on islets on the surface of pools for water-sports ; vessels 
of gold, gems and silver containing scented water ; ground lotus-beds watered 
by showers from 'mechanical clouds’; streams of water gushing from the 
mouths of the statues of various wild animals ; currents of water issuing from 
the holes of artificial lotus stalks made of moonstones ; sprays emitted by 
the trunks of artificial elephants; fountains rising from the mouths of 
artificial alligators ; and water let loose from the mouths of artificial monkeys 
placed in creepery recesses. What seems to be a statuary group represents 
water-deities quarrelling in the course of their water-sports, the sage Narada 
dancing in joy at the sight, and the Seven Sages hurrying to the scene, 
the figures of the latter spouting a copious flood of water. We see 
also handfuls of water thrown up by the statues of nymphs, seated on 
the trunks of artificially made Celestial Trees, while water for bath comes 
pouring from the bosoms of mechanical ' cloud-puppets Another mechanical 
device is the decorated figure of a woman, which discharges streams of 
liquid sandal when pressed on different parts of the body ( 3. 375 ) : 

p) Once in the rainy season, while Yasodhara was enjoying the 
beauty of the clouds from a palace on the slope of a pleasure hill, accompanied 
by his tributaries and warriors, the Sandhivigrahin ushered into his presence 
an envoy and a messenger from the court of Acala, the king of Pancala, 
with symbolic presents conveying a threat of war. This causes consider- 
able excitement and commotion in the court of Yasodhara, and ultimately 
a letter is sent to the king of Pancala, demanding submission.^ 5 fbe advent 
of autumn, war is declared against the king of Pancala, and an expedition sent 
against him under the command of Yijayavardhana. Winter comes, and 
at the dead of night a spy arrives to announce to Yasodhara the victory 
of his commander-in-chief and the defeat of Acala. ' 

t 

r) Spring arrives, and Yasodhara participates in the festivities 
of the season. While the bards recite verses describing the glory of the 
spring and the vernal attire of the king and the gaily decorated swings in 
the royal household, Yasodhara worships the god of love and celebrates 
the festival in his honour. 

1 ) See Chap. V, 

5 
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s) The spring festivities ai^e followed by the Mahanavami in the 
course of which the goddess Aparajita is worshipped. Then comes the 
Festival of Light (dlpotsava). After this, Yasodhara practises archery, 
while a bard recites verses in praise of his skill in shooting with bow 
and arrows, t ) Moonrise and the gaiety of love. 

Book IV 

Yadodhara now turns to his domestic affairs, and relates an episode 
of his married life, which is the pivotal point of the story. 

One evening Yasodhara visited his consort Amrtamati to pass the 
night with her in her apartments on the top floor of a seven-storied palace. 
About midnight the king, who was not quite asleep, noticed that the queen 
slipped away from his bed, and, furtively looking at him, discarded her 
ornaments, and, putting on the clothes of her maid, quickly went out of 
the chamber. The king’s suspicion was aroused, and he at once followed 
her close on her heels, and saw her entering the hut of an elephant-driver 
named Astavahka, an ugly cripple, who was fast asleep in a miserable bed, 
resting his head on a pile of ropes. Amrtamati sat down near him, and 
took hold of his hands, but he was furious at her delay in coming to him, and, 
dragging her by the hair with the left hand, gave her blows with the other* 
The queen was profuse in her apologies and confession of love, and swore by 
the goddess Katyayani that she was thinking only of him even when in the 
company of Yadodhara. The latter was observing the scene unseen, and was 
about to draw his sword to strike the guilty pair, but restrained himself, 
thinking of the resulting scandal and the grief the young prince Ya^omati 
would feel at the death of his mother. Yasodhara then returned to the 
palace; and Amrtamati, too, stealthily came and quietly lay down beside 
him as if nothing had happened, 

Yasodhara could hardly sleep, and was filled with anguish and 
disgust, and felt abhorrence not only for Amitamati but for women in general. 
He was puzzled at the queen’s strange infatuation with a low-born elephant- 
driver, but remembered that the cripple was an expert singer, reputed 
to be able to make even withered trees put forth new shoots with the melody 
of his voice, and that songs had a ravishing effect upon women who were 
apt to be bewitched by a singer, however wretched or ugly he might be. 

Yasodhara continued to reflect on the conduct of Amitamati, 
and the more he brooded over it, the greater became his disgust for women 
and worldly pleasures; and he made up his mind to renounce the world, 
leaving the throne to his son Yasomati, Next morning he appeared in 
court, and was there joined by his mother Oandramati. A bard' 'recited 
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soniG verses whicli seemed to reflect the king^s own thoughts at the 
moment (p. 84). 

^ 3 "Rfu %ft5r qTi;?! ii 

^Deluded by the ever-recurring darkness of desires such as those 
relating to home, wealth, wife and children, thou dost suffer day and night, 
o mind, but reckest not of the suddenly arriving scourge of Death ! ’ 

The bard recited another verse on the futility of trying to keep 
women under control ; and it seemed to Yasodhara as if the bard had come 
to know of the events of the previous night. Candramati also noticed 
the change in her son’s demeanour, and had misgivings about his relations 
with Amrtamati, who, she thought, had been given much more freedom 
than was good for a woman. She remembered also that a maid-servant 
had reported to her that her daughter-in-law was in the habit, of casting 
aftectionate glances at the elephant-driver. Nevertheless she asked 
Yasodhara the reason of his dejection and restlessness, but he told her 
a concocted story about having seen a dream, in which he appeared to 
renounce the world and retire to the woods, after having put Prince 
Yasomati on the throne. Candramati advised her son not to have any faith 
in dreams, and told him the story of the teacher, who had dreamt of his 
school as being full of sweetmeat balls, and, relying on his dream, invited 
the king to a luxurious repast ! She further related that the maid-servant 
Vasantika had just reported to her that in a dream seen by her she had 
turned into rice gruel, and was being eaten up by the Brahmins invited 
to the Mddha of her deceased mother J After thus demonstrating the 
fantastic character of dreams, Candramati suggested that, if Yasodhara 
was really apprehensive of having seen an eyil dream, he should seek 
a remedy by sacrificing all kinds of animals to the tutelary goddess, and 
perform the customary rites to counteract the evil. 

Yasodhara was shocked at the idea of sacrificing animals, and his 
heart revolted against the use of animal flesh in the worship of the gods. 
As he made no attempt to conceal his feeling of revulsion at the course of 
action suggested by his mother, the latter attributed his heterodox leanings 
to the insidious influence of the J ainas, and accused the courtiers of 
disloyalty and corruption for allowing her simple-minded son to associate 
with the Digambaras, who, like magicians, were so skilled in deluding 
the world! An animated discussion ensued between mother and son on 
such controversial topics as animal sacrifice and various other Brahmanical 
tenets and practices, which were subjected to adverse criticism by Yasodhara, 
While Candramati exhorted the latter to worship &va or Visnu or the sun, 
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ne picked holes in the Brahmanical religion, and sought to establish the 
antiquity and prestige of the Jaina faith by citing various texts in support of 
his thesis. 

Candramati felt herself to be worsted in the argument, and 
ultimately persuaded Yasodhara in the name of filial piety to accept 
a compromise, whereby he would sacrifice to the tutelary goddess a cock 
made out of flour, and partake of the offering, imagining it to be flesh. 
While orders were given to make such a cock and decorate the temple of the 
goddess, Amitamati came to know of the happenings at the court, and 
at once realised that the story of the dream was only a feint, and that she 
had been detected in her escapade of the previous night. SLe decided to act 
quickly, and made up her mind to strike Yasodhara before he could strike her. 
Accordingly, she sent to him the minister Gavisthira with a message, 
declaring her willingness to sacrifice herself before the goddess in order 
to counteract the evil effect of the king’s dream and ensure his safety, 
furthermore, she begged that should the king decide to renounce the world, 
she might be permitted to accompany him to the woods, hke the devoted 
wives of pld, such as Sita, DraupadI, Arundhatl and others. Meanwhile, 
she invited Yasodhara and his mother to a banquet in her house after 
the worship of the goddess was over. Yasodhara accepted the invitation 
and sent back the queen’s minister. 

The treachery and hypocrisy of Amitamati served only to deepen 
Yasodhara’s hatied of her, but still he decided to abide by his promise 
to eat in her house. Meanwhile, the sound of music accompanying the dance 
of courtesans in the streets announced to the citizens that Candramati and 
her retinue were on their way to the temple of Candika, and Yasodhara also 
started for the same place on the back of an elephant amidst a host of evil 
omens. Arriving at the temple, he severed the head of the cock made out 
of dough with a knife, according to the instructions of the priests, praying 
to the goddess that the offering might produce for him the same results 
as the actual killing of animals in sacrifices. He then sent the dough, from 
which the cock was fashioned, to the kitchen, as if it were the flesh of 
a real cock. 

Next day, Yasodhara, accompanied by his mother, son and daughter- 
indaw, dined in Amitamati’s house. But she had mixed the food served out 
to her husband and mother-in-law with poison, which at once took effect and 
imperilled their lives. Physicians were sent for, and the inmates went about 
looking for medicine. Meanwhile, Amrtamati cried aloud, and feigning 
to droop on Yailodhara’s bosom, strangled him to death. The mother also died. 
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BookV 

The ascetic boy describes the rebirths of Yai^odhara and his mother 
Gandramati after their tragic death. 

а) Yasodhara was reborn in a family of peacocks inhabiting a large 
tree in a well-watered valley to the north-east of the Suvela mountain. 
There he was caught by a hunter and presented to Ya^omati, who had 
ascended the throne after Ya^odhara’s death. The peacock miraculously 
remembered the events of his former birth, and recognised the old scenes 
and associates as soon as he entered the city of Ujjayim and saw the 
royal palace : 

sTuflr ur qq \ 

^ qq uqq% %q t qq « 

Meanwhile, Gandramati was reborn as a dog in a cowherd settlement 
in Karahata, a country lying to the south of the Vindhya mountain. It so 
happened that the dog was also presented by the owner to the king, who 
was glad to receive so fine an animal for his hunting excursions. 

One day the peacock wandered to the seventh floor of the royal 
palace, and discovered Amrtamati dallying with her paramour, the cripple. 
The peacock became mad \^ith rage and attacked the pair with his beak, 
wings and throat. The serving maids saw this, and raising a hue and 
cry, struck the bird with whatever they found ready to hand, caskets, 
canes, fans and shoes. The dog, too, came and rushed upon the bird and 
killed him. The king, who was playing a game of dice nearby, saw the dog 
attacking the peacock, and dealt a blow at the animal with the board, 
killing him outright. 

б) In the next birth Yasodhara became a stag and Gandramati 
a serpent. On the very day of his birth, the former developed a taste 
for snake’s flesh, .and discovered the serpent while digging up ant-hills 
with his horns. He at once started to devour the reptile, but the hoarse 
sound emanating from his throat, gorged with snake’s flesh, awakened a 
hyena asleep in a neighbouring grove of Kadamba trees, and the stag 
in his turn became the hyena^s prey. 

c) Yasodhara was then reborn as a huge fish and Gandramati 
as a crocodile in the Sipra. One day, during the water-sports of the women 
of Ujjayinl in the river, a maid of the royal household was seized by 
the crocodile, and Ya^omati, in anger, ordered the fishermen to destroy 
all dangerous animals in the river. They at once got into all kinds of 
fishing craft; and in the course of the operation, the crocodile was pierced 
in the throat by *a spear, and the fish, too, caught in a net. Both of them 
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were brought ashore, and ordered by the king to be made over to the cook 
of a hospice for Brahmins. Everyday slices from their bodies were cooked and 
served to the inmates until they both expired after prolonged sufferings. 

d) After this, Yai^odhara and Candramati were reborn as a pair 
of goats in a herd of sheep in the village of Kahkahi, near Ujjayini. One day, 
while the male goat (Yasodhara) was covering the female, the herd got 
scared, and the leader of the rams attacked the billy-goat with his horns. 
The goat died, but was reborn in the womb of the she-goat. One day 
Yasomati came there on a hunting expedition, accompanied by a large 
DUDaber of hunters , but unable to kill any game in the woods, he returned, 
angry and disgruntled, and while passing through the herd, hit the she-goat 
(Candramati) with an arrow, ripped open her belly, and found the kid 
in the womb. 

, The young goat was entrusted to the caie of the chief cook, and 

passed a few months in the royal’ kitchen. There he saw Amitamati 
teaching the cooks how to roast meat, but she had been stricken with 
leprosy in consequence of her sins, and her loathsome body emitted so foul 
a smell that the attendants had to go about, covering their noses. Besides, 
the maids used to point at her mockingly, and tell passers-by how she 
had administered poison to her husband, the great and good Yasodhara. 

Meanwhile, the she-goat, after her death, was reborn as a buffalo 
in Kalihga. Purchased by the owner of a caravan, the animal came in 
Course of time’ to UjjayinT, and used to swim in the Sipra. One day he 
Happened to ‘meet Yasomati’s horse, and immediately made a murderous 
attack on the latter, owing to the innate mutual hostility of the two species 
of animals. As a punishment, the buffalo was tortured to death under 
the orders of the king. The young goat, too, was killed for the table 
of Amrtamati who was inordinately fond of meat. 

e) Yasodhara and his mother Candramati were next reborn as 
a cock and a hen, but there is a prelude to the story. 

A sage named Manmathamathana was engaged in deep meditation 
on the Vijayardlia mountain A Vidyadhara named Kandalavilasa, who 
was going over the mountain in his aerial car, was ashamed to find that 
the motion of the vehicle was checked by the mystic force of the sage. 
By way of retaliation, the Vidyadhara decided to exercise his own magical 
powers to interrupt the meditation of the sage, and conjured up a scene 
of terror,* by producing torrential rain, hail-stones and hurricanes, and a 
crowd' of goblins, decked with serpents. Ratnasikhandin, the king of 
the VidySrdharas, who was coming to worship the 'Sage, was enraged to 
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see the evil action of Kandalavilasa, and cursed him, saying that as a result of 
his offence he would become a hangman in the city of IJjjayini. Implored by 
the Vidyadhara for mercy, Ratna^ikhandin decreed that he would regain 
his former state and powers, if he ever had an opportunity of meeting 
the great sage Sudatta, and received religious instruction from him. 
Incidentally, the king of the Vidyadharas related that Sudatta was once the 
mighty king of Kalihga. One day a thief wa's produced before his court 
and accused of having murdered and robbed a barber in his sleep. The 
judges, consulted by the king, opined that the culprit should be subjected 
to various kinds of torture and maltreatment in such a way that he might 
expire in ten to twelve days. Hearing this verdict, Sudatta pondered 
over the dilemma of kings: if they served the cruel ends of justice, they 
were bound to incur sin; if they did not, there would be social disorder 
and imputation of cowardice. Failing to solve the problem of rdconciling 
justice with mercy, Sudatta renounced his kingdom and became a J aina monk; 

In due course the Vidyadhara appeared in the role of a hangman 
in Ujjayini, and Ya^odhara and Candramati were reborn as a cock and 
a hen in a Oandala settlement in the vicinity of the city. One day the' 
hangman who was known as Oandakarman, happened to see the birds in 
the hands of a Oandala boy, acquired them from him, and took them to 
Yas'omati. The latter was about to start for the garden of the Temple 
of the Thousand Spires, accompanied by a large retinue composed of boon 
companions and women of the harem, for the purpose of celebrating the 
worship of Makaradhvaja, the god of love. The king asked Oandakarman 
to take the birds to the scene of the festival and give an exhibition of 
cock-fighting. 

The temple garden was full of orange-coloured tents and rows of 
pavilions erected for the festival, Cajidakarman went there with the birds 
in a cage, accompanied by the augur Asuri, a Bhagavata; the astrologer 
Dhumadhvaja, a Brahmana; the Saiva Haraprabodha, an expert in divining 
underground treasure; and the Buddhist Sugatakirti, a consummate cheatj 
There they saw Sudatta under an Asoka tree, and severally expounded 
before the sage the philosophical tenets followed by each. Sudatta refuted 
all their doctrines, and explained that Ahiiiisa or non-injury to living 
creatures is the basis of Dharma, the sole means of attaining worldly 
happiness and final beatitude. In illustration of his point, ho referred to the 
sufferings of the two birds in their various previous births as a result of obeying 
the law of violence, and briefly mentioned the circumstances of the death 
of Candramati and Yasodhara and the succession of their births. Canda* 
karman and his companions, chastened by the teachings of the sage^ took the' 
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VOW of Jaina laymen; and Candakarman himself, having falfilled the con- 
ditions of the curse inflicted upon him, regained his ^former status and 
departed for the world of the Vidyadharas. 

Meanwhile, Yasomati was enjoying the company of his consort 
Kusumavali in a tent in the garden. Wishing to show her his skill in hitting 
invisible objects with arrows simply by hearing the sound, he shot an arrow 
which pierced and killed the' cock and the hen left behind by Candakarman. 
Soon after, Kusumavali conceived, and the birds found their next birth in 
her womb. During the ante-natal period, the queen implored the king 
to proclaim protection from injury for aU creatures and prohibit the sale 
of wine and the use of meat. Further, she expressed a keen desire to have 
teachings on kindness to living creatures expounded to her, and worship holy 
women noted for their self-control.- The king was convinced that he was 
going to have a child with an innate leaning towards the J aina religion, and 
tried his best to fulfil the wishes of the queen. In due course Kusumavali 
gave birth to a pair of twins, a boy and a girl, who were respectively called 
YAiASTiLAKA and Madanamati, better known as Abhayaruci and Abhayamati, 
on account of the mother’s solicitude for ahhaya or * protection from injury ’ 
for all creatures during the peifiod preceding their birth. The children 

grew up, and it was rumoured that Abhayaruci would soon be made crown- 
prince, and Abhayamati married to the king of Ahicchatra. 

One day Yasomati went hunting, and happened to see the sage 
Sudatta in the garden of the Temple of the Thousand Spires. Ajamara, 
a boon companion of the king, suggested that the inauspicious sight of the 
naked ascetic augured ill for the hunt, and this annoyed the king and made 
him feel disgust for the sage. A merchant named Kalyanamitra, who had 
come to pay homage to Sudatta, entreated Yasomati not to be disrespectful 
towards the saint, who was once the king of Kalihga and renounced his 
throne to practise religious austerities. The merchant and Yasomati then 
both paid their respects to the sage, who greeted the king with a benedictory 
verse, and uttered a panegyric (p. 262) : 

The affable conduct of the sage touched the king to the heart ; and 
repenting that he should have ever harboured ill-feeling for so good a man, 
he resolved within himself to cut off his own head and lay it at the feet of 
the sage as an expiatory offering. The latter at once read Ya^omati’s 
thoughts and forbade him to do such a thing. The miraculous power of 
the sage astonished the king, who now questioned him about the whereabouts 
of his departed parents and ‘grand-parents after their death. The sage 
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related that Ya^orgha, the king’s grand-father, after practising religious 
austerities according to Jaina tenets, became after his death a divine sage, 
while his mother Amrtamati went to the fifth hell in consequence of her sins. 
As for his father Ya^odhara and grand-mother Gandramati, they had to 
undergo countless sufferings in many a birth owing to the sin of having 
sacrificed a cock made out of flour-paste in lieu of living animals, and have 
now been reborn as Ya^omati’s own children, Abhayaruci and Abhayamati, 
The words of the sage made the king realise the enormity of his own 
sin on account of having killed numerous animals and partaken of their 
flesh since his early childhood. Disgusted with life, he made up his mind 
to follow the path of religion, but before renouncing the world, narrated 
to Abhayaruci and Abhayamati the story of their previous births. 

The ascetic boy (Abhayaruci) now relates to Maradatta that he 
and his sister Abhayamati, on hearing their father’s words, suddenly 
remembered their former births, and decided in their turn to renounce 
the world, although they were at that time only about eight years old. 
Owing to their tender age, they became religious apprentices under the 
sage Sudatta, and travelling in his company, had arrived at the outskirts 
of Ujjayim, when they were arrested by Maradatta’s men and produced 
before him. 

The narrative of the ascetic boy visibly moved Maradatta, and 
the latter, having realised that worldly happiness is like a dream or a 
magic show, expressed his desire to enter the order as a novice. Abhayaruci 

advised him to see the sage Sudatta, and both set out to meet the 
great teacher. 

Book VI 

Sudatta, perceiving by his supernatural knowledge that Maradatta 
was coming to meet him, himself came to the king’s court, and was received 
with honour. Abhayaruci introduced Maradatta to the sage as the son 
of king Candamahasena of the Yadu dynasty and the younger brother 
of his mother Kusumavali, and spoke about the prince’s desire to be initiated 
into the religious life. Maradatta then questioned Sudatta about the 
nature of Dharma, the causes of salvation and the cycle of births, and the 
duties of householders and monks. . 

Sudatfea now commences his great discourse on ffaina doctrines, 
starting with a brief r^sumb and criticism of the theories of other schools, and 
an exposition of the doctrine of Samyaktva or right faith, that is, faith in the 
tenets of the Jaina religion. He then describes the four obstacles to 
the growth of Samyaktva as well as the four factors conducive to its growth, 
illustrating each of them with appropriate stories which occupy most of the 
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Chapter. Tliis portion' of the discourse ends "with an enumeration of the 
different categories of Samyaktva and a brief difhiition of Right knowledge and 
Right conduct, which with Samyaktva constitute the fundamental dogma 
of the J aina faith. 

Book VII 

Continuing his discourse, Sudatta deals with certain essential 
features of Jaina religious practice, e. g., the prohibition of wine and 
meat. The stories are again prominent, and illustrate the evil results 
of drinking and flesh-eating and the merit of abstaining therefirom. Another 
Series of stories illustrates in detail the bitter consequences of malevolence, 
theft or breach of trust, falsehood, lust and greed, abstention &om which 
forms the keynote of the five primary vows known as Aijuvratas. 

Book VllI 

The Jaina system of worship and devotions dhydna etc.) 

is outlined in the remaining portion of Sudatta’s elaborate discourse. His 
teachings have the desired effect, and Maradatta and the citizens are 
initiated into the Jaina religion. Abhayaruci and his sister, Maradatta who 
became an ascetic, the sage Sudatta, and Ya^omati, who had already 
renounced the world and taken the ascetic’s vow, all became celestial 
beings after their death. 

Somadeva sings the glory of the Jaina faith and acclaims the 
Goddess of Poetry at the end of the story (p. 418 ) : 

3R5 ^ ^ U 


CHAPTER III 

The Stoet op Ya^odhara and its Soubobs 

I - 

It is not possible to determine how old the story of Ya4odhara 
is, but it is certain that it is much older than the 10th century. It is 
said that a Ta^odharacarita by Prabhanjana is mentioned in the unpublished 
Prakrit romance Kuvalayamdld composed by Uddyotanasuri in 777 A. d. 
at Javalipura, identified with Jhalor in Marwar\ This shows that the story 
have been current long before the eighth century, and we find it 

1 The Televant Tei?§e of Kuvalayamala is cited by Pfc. Nathuram Fremi in his 
Jatna Sahitya aura Itthasa, p. 639. The veifse describes FrabhaSjana as a RajarjSi, 

^ and says that he became famous in the country >by virtue of his TaSodharaearita 
■vrhich was probably composed in l^rakrit. See also Introduction to Apabhrain^a- 
kavyatrayi (G. O. S.), p. 90, and Jinavijayaji Mum's articles 6a Kuvalayamala ia 
Fitfya, Vol. IIjiFarts I aad 'IIi ^ ^ 
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incorporated also in Haribliadra’s Prakrit romance Samaraiccahahd, Hari- 
bliadra was one of tbe gurus of Uddyotana, and his literary activity is assigned 
to the middle of the eighth century. 

EDi-RIBHADBA's PrSKRIT VERSION 

The story of Ya^odhara occurs in the fourth Bhava of Samardic- 
caJcahd^ in connection with the story Dhana and Dhanasrl, Haribhadra's 
version is a detailed narrative, and important as recording the story as it 
was current two hundred years before it was handled by Somadeva. Its 
most notable feature is the absence of the episode of Maradatta and the 
projected human sacrifice in the temple of Candamari. It may be surmised, 
although we cannot be sure on the point, that this was a later addition to 
the story of Yasodhara. Apart from this and certain other minor divergences, 
the Prab.’it version does not materially differ from the story as we have 
it in Somadeva's Yaiastilaha, Another noteworthy feature is that the names 
of the principal characters differ in the earlier version, and the name 
Yasodhara occurs only at the end. As in Somadeva's romance, the narrative 
is in the form of an autobiographical record, and related by the monk 
Yasodhara to Dhana, the hero of the fourth Bhava of Samardiocalaha, The 
story as told by Haribhadra may be summarized as follows. 

Surendradatta was the son of Amaradatta, the king of Vi^ala. 
Yasodhara was his mother and Nayanavali his wife. Surendradatta suc- 
ceeded his father on the throne, and on a certain occasion made up his mind 
to renounce the world on discovering a white hair on his head, saying that 
the messenger of Dharma had arrived. On the eve of his departure 
from worldly life, he passed a night with his consort Nayanavali in her 
mansion, and was surprised to see her slink away from his side at the 
dead of night. Fearing that she might have gone out to commit suicide 
in her grief at the impending separation from him, he followed her footsteps, 
sword in hand, and was amazed to see her in the embrace of a hunchback, 
who was employed as a watchman at the palace. The king, who observed 
them unseen, drew his sword and was about to kill the guilty pair, but 
restrained himself, thinking of his past affection for the queen, the follies 
of women, and the young prince Gunadhara, his son. He then returned 
to bed and feigned to be asleep, and was shortly afterwards joined by 
the queen, who quietly laid herself to rest by his side. 

Next night the king saw in a dream that he was sitting on a throne 
on the top of the palace, but was thrown to the ground by his mother 
Yasodhara, speaking something that was contrary to his wishes. He went 

1 Ed, by Jacobi, Bibliotbeoa Itiidioa, No, 169, Oaloatta 1926, 
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rolb*ng to the seventh floor below, followed by his mother who also rolled down 
after him, but he managed somehow to rise and climb up the Mandara 
mountain. The dream was unpleasant in the beginning, but pleasant towards 
the end, and the Hng could not guess its significance; yet he remained 
indifferent, bent as he was on the conquest of the life beyond. 

Next morning the king appeared in court, and his mother also 
joined him there, but he gave her a difierent version of the dream with 
a view to making her- more readily consent to his idea of renouncing the 
world. He spoke of having dreamt that he had transferred the kingdom 
to prince Gunadhara and become a monk and fallen from the top of the palace. 
The mother, who was an adept in the science of dreams, at once suggested 
that, in order to counteract the evil effect of the vision, he should assume the 
garb of a monk for a few days, and sacrifice different kinds of animals at the 
altar of the tutelary goddess. The king was horrified at the idea of killing 
animals, as he held ahirhsd to be the basis of Dharma. The mother, however, 
persisted in her demand; and the king, finding it impossible to reconcile 
his religious principles with obedience to his mother, drew his sword to 
kill himself and asked her to worship the tutelary goddess with his blood. 
This led to a commotion among those present at the court, and the mother 
got frightened and deterred her son ftom the attempt. At this moment a 
cock crowed, and the old lady suggested that he should sacrifice before the 
goddess not a live cook, but one made out of paste. The king agreed and 
‘killed’ with his sword an artificial cock in the shrine of the goddess, while 
the mother prayed for his longevity and health. The paste model was 
then roasted as if it were a real cock, and despite the objection of the king 
to the eating of meat, he was induced by his mother to partake of the 

sacrificial offering, on the plea that it was not real meat that he had been 
asked to eat. 

Next day the young prince Gunadhara was installed on the throne, 
and preparations were made for the king’s departure as a religious mendicant. 
The queen Nayanavali now thought if she did not accompany the king 
and share in his ascetic life, it would cause a great scandal; on the other 
hand, if he died, it would be possible for her to abstain from suttee on 

the plea that she would have to act as regent during her son’s minority,' 
Accordingly she decided to murder her husband by poisoning. 

The hour of dinner arrived, and Nayanavali took her meal with 
the king. She had, however, secretly mixed poison with a digestive pill, 
and gave it to her husband at the end of the meal after the withdrawal 
of the guards. The king, suspecting nothing, took the pill and retired to 
his chamber and at once jshowed, symptoms of poisoning. - A hue and cry 
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was raised by the doorkeeper, and physicians were sent for; but Nayana* 
vali, thinking that medical consultation would not be to her advantage, 
cried aloud and rushed upon the king, and weeping without tears, strangled 
him to death. Ya^odhara also died the same day as her son. 

The births and rebirths which the king and his mother undergo after 
their death are practically same in both the versions of the story until we 
come to the birth of Abhayaruci and Abhayamati, these names being common 
to the two versions. In Haribhadra's version Abhayaruci and Adhayamati 
are not brought to the temple of Candamari for sacrifice, but are reborn as 
gods in the Sahasrara heaven. On the termination of their life in heaven, 
Abhayaruci is born as the son of Vinayandhara, the king of Ayodhya, and 
named Yasodhara; while Abhayamati is born as the daughter of Idanasena, 
the king of Pataliputra, and named Yinayamati. When they were grown 
up, Yinayamati was sent to Ayodhya with a great retinue as smyamva/rd 
bride for Yasodhara, and preparations were at once made by the latter’s 
father for the wedding of the young couple. But, on the day fixed for the 
marriage, while Yasodhara was going in a procession ou'the back of a white 
elephant to the bride’s quarters, he happened to see a monk begging at a 
merchant’s house, which at once revived the memories of his previous births, 
and he fell into a swoon. The trouble was thought to be due to the toxic effect 
of betel, and sandal-water was sprinkled over the prince, who soon regained 
consciousness, opened his » eyes, and felt a deep disgust for the world. 
Yasodhara then asked his father to call the queens and the notables; and 
when they were all assembled in a road-side pavilion, he related the long 
story of his previous existences beginning with his birth as Surendradatta, 
king of Ujjain. He spoke about the terrible consequences of sin and 
his own indifference to the prison of the world, and finally declared his 
unwillingness to proceed with the marriage. The remonstrances of his 
father were of no avail; and a priest was at last sent to the bride to intimate 
to her the decision of the prince and his desire to renounce the world. 
The priest went on his mission and began to relate the story of Yasodhara’s 
previous birth, but as soon as the princess heard the names Surendradatta, 
Yasodhara and Nayanavall, she in her turn remembered her past lives and 
fell into a swoon. Regaining consciousness, Yinayamati bewailed the strange 
way of the world, and declared that she was no other than Yasodhara, the 
mother of Surendradatta. She, too, expressed her desire to renounce the 
world and asked fqr permission to do so. 

Ya^odhara’s father was deeply moved by these happenings, and 
became convinced of the illusory nature of life ; and the queens, too, realised 
the transient character of the world resembling a troop of actors. Ya^odhara’s 
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voangor Ijrothcr Ya^orardhana Tras then installed on the throne; \7hile 
Y/i^odhara, his father, Vinayamati, the queens, and the chief notables 
renounced the “vrorld and took the monastic vow under a celebrated teacher 
named Indrabhuli. Thus ends the story of the monk Ya^odhara, as related 
by him to the merchant IDhana. 

It will be seen that the sequel of Hraibhadra^s version differs 
completely from that of the story as found in Somadeva’s Ya^astilaha. A 
comparison of the two versions reveals certain other points of difference 
in the treatment of the story. 

l^'iistly, Somadeva does not pay much attention to Amrtamati 
after the minder ofYa^odhara beyond the fact that she appears occasionally 
in ccrtiiin episodes, according to the requirements of the story; and we 
arc told at the end that she went to hell. Haribhadra, on the other 
hand, gives a more detailed picture of the guilty woman after her crime. 
The prose description of Nayanavali’s affliction with leprosy is followed 
by several verses, in which her former beauty is contrasted with the physical 
havoc Mronght by her dreadful disease. This reminds us of certain verses 
in Somad ova’s description of the cremation ground in which he contrasts the 
decaying corpse of a courtesan with her former beauty and charms.* Haribha- 
di*a says, for instance (p. 262): 

^ 1 11 

dK to ^ ^ 1 % ^ vrto stpit 11 

Haribhadra touches also the subject of Nayanavali’s redemption. 
Abhayaruci begs the sage Sudatta to give her religious instruction and 
initiate her into the J aina religion. The sage replies that she is beyond the 
scope of loligious instruction, that her disease of Karma has been aggravated 
by lier misdeeds acting like prohibited food, and that she is doomed to 
boll and unfit to receive the blessings of Jainism on account of her great 
delusion.* 

Secondly, the motive of the murder is not the same in the two 
versions. Somadeva represents Amrtamati as acting in self-defence®, while 
in Ilnnbhadia’s version Nayaniivali murders her husband just to avoid 
liking the monastic vow. This is a weak point in Haribhadra's treatment 
of the sloiy. The delineation of Amrtamati by Somadeva is far more 
complex, involving as it does a study of character and analysis of motives. 

! I. pr>ft. See Chapter VII. 

V”'*"?!!", iw ^ ?r M iir d l ga? ! ^ >’ p* 278. 

3 See belovr. 
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(Thirdly, there is hardly any theological bias in Haribhadra’s Version. 
Somadeva employs the dialogue between YaSodhara and his mother in Book 
IV on the subject of animal sacrifice as a vehicle for launching a series 
of attacks on Hinduism; and the aim of the writer is also to establish 
the claim of Jainism to greater consideration than it seems to have received 
among his non-Jaina cantemporaries/ In Haribhadra’s version, the mother, 
indeed, asks her son to sacrifice animals 'according to the Vedie procedure^ 
but the latter confines himself to pointing out that a propitiatory rite 
is not compatible with the killing of animals, and that he best performs 
a 4dntiharma who regards aU living beings with the same consideration as 
himself (p. 246): 


As regards the mother’s contention that it is permissible to commit 
sin for the sake of health, the son asserts that it is rather on account 
of the protection given to living creatures that a man acquires longevity, 
beauty and health, besides winning universal admiration in the life to 
come (p. 247): 





ll 


The controversy between the kiUg and his mother, in Haribhadra*s 
version, comes to an end with a declaration by the former of the evils 
pf flesh-eating and the benefits of abstention therefrom. Throughout the 
episode the Jaina standpoint is stressed, but attacks on the Brahmanical 
religion are entirely absent. It is obviously far from the intention of 
Haribhadra to make the mother and the son protagonists of two rival faiths, 
as is done by the author of Ya^astilaJcco, 

Thoughts on the treachery of women are common to both the 
versions, and that of Haribhadra contains besides a condemnation of marriage 
in the episode of Ya^odhara and Vinayamati, Most of the birth stories 
generally agree in the two versions, but there are certain episodes which 
Haribhadra with his lucid and simple style treats in a more realistic fashion. 
The torture of the buffalo that killed the king’s favourite horse, is,, for* 
example, repulsive enough in Somadeva,^ but it is more so in the, detailed 
picture of refined cruelty whith Haribhadra presents before his readers^ 
On the whole, the latter’s version of the story of Ya^odhara is a well-balanced 
narrative with qualities which we miss in the intricate prose of Somadeva’s 
Yct^asUlaka, 


1 Seo Chapter XIIL 

2 BookV. 
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Analogous Stories 

Oousidered as a folk-tale, the story of Yasodhara is of considerable 
interest, although, the motif of adultery is quite common in folklore aud 
legend. The chief interest centres round the character of Amrtamati, 
■who represents a type recognised very early in Indian literature. An 
ancient Buddhist text, for example, speaking of the seven kinds of 
wives, refers to the first variety as vadhaJsd ^murderess’ and describes 
her thus; 

w 

w % ’51 — ^Aiguttaranikaya ( Sattakanipata LIXl). 

The vadhaka wife, we are told, is corrupt in mind and addicted to evil; 
She despises her husband and reserves her affection for others; she is 
bent on murder, and may be purchased by wealth. Guilty of adultery 
and murder, Amrtamati is vadhakd, but the characteristic thing about 
her is that she, a woman of high rank, has a lowborn paramour. 

The closest parallel to the tale of Yasodhara and Amrtamati is 
found in another Jaina story, that of Devarati and Rakta. Devarati was 
the king of Ayodhya and Rakta his queen. It is said that Rakta had 
a paramour in the person of a lame gardener, and got rid of the king by 
murdering him and throwing the corpse into a river. The story of Devarati 
and Rakta seems to be as old as the Yasodhara story, as it is referred 
to in Jamha/raoanu (II. 10) of Pu§padanta^, who, like Somadeva, belongs 
to the tenth century. The story is mentioned also in Anagdradha^mumrta 
(4. 77) of S^adhara who wrote about the middle of the thirteenth 
century.® 

Jaina narrative literature acquaints us with the existence of 
Amrtamatis in middle-class society as well. In the story of the wealthy 
i 5 roung merchant Dhana ' and - his wife Dhana^ri, occurring in the fourth 
Book of Haribhadra’s SairmraiccakaJidf Dhana^rl has a paramour in the 
person of her servant Nandaka, administers poison to her husband, throws 
him overboard during a sea-voyage, and succeeds in killing him even 
after he has escaped and become a monk. In the similar story in the 
sixth Book of the same work, Laksmi, the wife of the young and Wealthy 

' ' ~ ' " ^ .1. ■ V ^ 

2 The story of Devarati is referred to in the Bhagavati Aradhana of ^ivarya ; and 
it is given, in short or eleborately, in different Kathakosas, See Brhatkathako^a 
(ed. A. N, ITpadhye, Bombay 1943) Intro, p. 76, Story No. 85, Notes p. 388. 



jnercliaiit Dhatana, is no better than Dbanasri: she first prefers a robber 
and then a merchant 'from China to her husband whom she ^attempts 
to murder. , Two other women Gopavati and Viuavati give evidence of 
similar propensities in i^tories which seem to be drawn from the life of the 
common people. Both the stories- are mentioned in Jasaharacmmi of 
Puspadanta (II. 9) and in Anagdradharmamrta of Asadhara (op. cit.), 
who alludes to Rakta, Gopavati and Viravati together, showing that the 
three - women were notorious in J aina tradition for their treachery and 
crimes.^ ' It may be mentioned that Da^ahumdraeanta ( Book VI ) and Kaihor 
m'lUdgam 10. 9 also contain a popular tale in which a woman attempts 
jbo murder her husband for the sake of a mutilated wretch, the two versions 
showing variations in details. 

The placid complacence of Yasodhara after the discovery of his 
consort’s ^crime is a noteworthy feature of our story and seems to go beyond 
the ordinary limits of forbearance. But the pardoning of the guilty wife 
is a trait that fits in with the religious character of the story ; and the 
motif occurs also in the ancient Buddhist tale in which the Bodhisattva, 
while a king, once pardoned his chief queen, who had been found guilty 
of a serious ofience and taken to the place of execution.® Kings are not, 
however, always lenient in regard to their guilty wives; and Jaina tradition 
records stories of how some of them dealt with jbheir adulterous queens. 
The Vimgasuya, the eleventh Ahga of the Jaina canon, records the story 
of ' the young priest Bahassaidatta, who is surprised by king Udayana 
of Kosambi in the inner apartments of his palace in the queen’s company, 
and in consequence arrested and -sentenced to death. Another story occurs 
in Hemacandra’s Pom^isfciparvcm (2. 547 ff. ), in which one of the wives 
of a kii^’ pays a nocturnal visit to an elephant-driver, as in the story of 
Yasodhara, but is discovered; and a dreadful sentence is passed on the 
guilty pair. 

Popularity op the broRY op Yasodhara 

The popularity of the story of Yasodhara with J aina writers seems 
to date from the ten;^ century. Puspadanta who^ told the story in 
Apabhramsa verse in his Jmctliaracariu in four Cantos was a contemporary 

of Somadeva, the author of Yaiastilaka. The ^story was next narrated in 

* » 

n iv. 77, Seo also Bhagavatl 

Aradhana, 94:9-51, and Brhatkathakosa, story Nos. 86-87. 

Mahavastn, Vol, I, p. 132, , . 
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Sanskrit verse by Vadiraja wbo wrote a Ta^odlm'acm'ita in four Cantos. 
Vadiraja is said to have been a pupil of Somadeva^ and wrote his 
•Pdr^vmidtliacaritaj a Sanskrit Kavya, in twelve Cantos, according to his 
own statement, in Saka 9i7 or 1025 a. d. After Vadiraja may be mentioned 
Vasavasena, who wrote a Ta^odharaoanta in Sanskrit in eight Cantos, 
and Vatsaraja who also composed a poem on the subject. Vasavasena and 
Vatsaraja are earlier than the fourteenth century, as the poet Gandharva 
who made certain additions to the JascdiCM'cocctrm of Puspadanta in 1308 
A. D. refers to both of them as his sources for certain episodes in the story 
of Tasodhara,^ Vasavasena, too, mentions in his work two earlier poets 
who handled the story of Yasodhara, viz , Prabhahjana and Harisena®. 
Prabhanjana, as we have seen, is earlier than the eighth century, and 
one of the earliest writers who narrated the tale of Yalodhara. We 
know nothing about Harisena’s work; but he may perhaps be identified 
with Harisena who wrote his Kathdkoia in Sanskrit verse in 931 a. d._ 
at Wadhwan in Kathiawar.* There is however more than one Harisena, 
and the identification must await further evidence. 

" The widespread popularity of the tragic story of Yasodhara is. 
shown by the fact that numerous other poems dealing with the subject 
were composed in the succeeding centuries not only in Sanskrit but in 
Old Gujarati, Old Hiiidi, Tamil and Kannada; while a prose version of 
the story in Sanskrit was produced by Ksamakalyana as late as the 18th 
century. A comprehensive list of these works has been compiled by 
' Dr. Vaidya in the Introduction to his edition of Puspadanta's Jasaharacariu, 

The Character op Amrtamati 

Somadeva’s Ya^astilaka^ composed in prose and verse, is entirely 
different fi:om the other versions of the story of Yasodhara inasmuch as 
it is also a great socio-political study and a learned compendium of philosophy, 
theology and religion. Even in the treatment of the story proper, Somadeva 
is not without some originality, following as he does his own method in 
dealing with some of the principal episodes. But his most important 
contribution to the narrative is his portrayal of Amrtamati’s character. 
He, of course, regards her as a sinner, but takes care to analyse her 
motives, explain her conduct, ‘and exhibit her point of view. Thus Yasodhara, 

1 See Chapter I. ' \ 

2 Yaidya Introduction to Jasaharacariv>f p. 18, 

3 Ibid., pi 25. 

4 Nour edited by Dr. A. N. Upadhye (Singh! Jaina Senes, 17, Bombay 1943) 
who kindly supplied these details. See Intro! pp. 117-18, 
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in the course of his long and bitter tirade against women, tries to discover, 
the cause of the queen’s strange infatuation with the ■'deformed elephant- 
driver, and attributes it to his melodious singing. He says : “ The precep- 
tors declare singing to be the greatest of the arts. A well-sung song 
makes even a man, wretched by nature, the resort of the eyes of youngs 
women as of their minds. A singer, though ugly in appearance, is more 
beautiful in the eyes of women than even the god of love. Even women, 
not easily visible, . are deeply attracted by song, as if dragged by a halter. 
Singing done by expert singers does away with the obstinate pride of 
proud women, and produces in them an anguish that cannot be remedied by 
others.”^ This at least partially explains the queen’s undignified passion 
for a paramour of humble station. 

Further, it is apparent from the words put in the rbouth of 

Amrtamati, after the discovery of her infidelity, that her married life 

was an unhappy one, and she had come to Ya^odhara as an unwilling 
bride. This seems to be the meaning of her assertion that Ya^odhara 
and others like him can only be the masters of the bodies of their wives, 
sold to them by their parents in the presence of the gods, the Brahma^as, 
and the Eire, but not of their hearts: the lord of one’s heart is he who 

is the object of one’s undivided love, *the haven of confidence,’® Less 

cogent is her appeal to the example of certain wives of legend, who, 
it is hinted, acted like her, the reference being to the relations of Gahga 
^ with Siva, of Radha with Krsna, of Tara, wife of Brhaspati, with the 
Moon-god, and of TM, wife of Sugriva, with Vali. The appeal to antiquity 
reminds one of that in the nurse’s speech in the Hippolytus of Euripides 
(vv. 451 sq,), and does not improve Amrtamati’s case; it is rather an 
admission of her moral weakness. It is, however, certain that Amrtamati 
was thoroughly disgusted with her married life with Yaspdhara. As she 
says,® there is nothing in the world which men of fortitude cannot do except 
the' reawakening of love in a h^art filled with disgust: who can, indeed,' 
uni^e two hearts that are like two iron balls, the one hot and the other 

1 ^ qt ?Tft?TR5iri'KfRT: \ ^ ^ 

' \ sifr 

^ook IV, p. 55. The idea goes as far back .as the 
^ ' Yajutveda. Cf, Taittirlyasaihhita VI. 1. 6 : 

Jm*' »’ ibid., p. 141. 

I ' 

p. U2. ^ 
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cold^ Further, she accuses Ya^odhara of jealousy when she says that only 
an intelligent person, free from jealousy, can he happy with women; one 
who behaves otherwise runs the risk of losing his life, like a worshipper of 
the evil spirit Kitya, or at least incurs a woman’s hatred,^ Amrtamati’s 
plea for reciprocity of love as an essential condition of conjugal harmony 
cannot, of course, absolve her from moral responsibility as wife and mother. 
But she says enough to convince us of the misery of her married life, 
and we may feel inclined to look upon her failure as a wife as a domestic 
tragedy rather than as an inveterate case of moral depravity. 

The next episode, the murder of Yasodhara, can be regarded only 
as a premeditated crime without any redeeming feature; but even here, 
as already pointed out, Somadeva represents Amrtamati as acting in 
self-defence. She regards the stoiy of Yasodhaia’s dream and his plan 
to renounce the world as a feint^, that is, as a device to take her unaware^, 
and resolves to act quickly: ^Before he lets loose the poison of his wrath 
on me, I will let it loose on himl”® She opines that a pevson who is 
honest in his dealings with cheats and villains, the wily and the selfish, 
and those who lack in self-respect, is a fool and becomes the dupe of 
all.* So she decides to follow *the policy of deceit for deceit’ (^afhajprati- 
^athanyaya), and pay Yasodhara in his own coin. The plea of self-defence 
is, however, hardly convincing, as there is nothing in Yasodhara’s attitude 
to justify any suspicion of revengeful action on his part. Somadeva is 
well aware of this, and does not, in fact, try to palliate Amrtamati’s crime. 
But he depicts her as a weakling who cannot help her instincts, and lacks 
the moral strength to resist their power over her life. He analyses her 
motives and examines her conduct from different points of view, and seeks 
to preserve to some extent our sympathy for the guilty woman. In 
the succeeding portion of the story Somadeva does not add anything 
important to the traditional presentation of Amrtamati’s career, and seems 
rather to lose interest in her and lets her appear according to the exigerfcies 
of the story. But, on the whole, Amrtamati in Somadeva’s romance is a 
remarkable piece of characterization showing originality and skill, and reveals 
an aspect of the author’s genius all but obscured by the wealth of scholar- 
ship and learning exhibited in the work. 


j * 

^ l’ p 142. Srutasagara Says irc 1 Ibid. 

3 i’ Ibid., p. 142. 

Ibid., p. 146, , ^ 
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CHAPTER IV 


" Yasastilaka as a Prose Eomanob 

The history of Sanskrit prose romances shows a lamentable gap lifter 
the'masterpieces of Bana and Snbandhu ; and when prose romances reappear 
two centuries later, they bear the impress of new influences and point to a 
somewhat different literary environment. In the first place, most of the 
Sanskrit prose romances of the tenth ’and eleventh centuries were composed 
by Jaina writers, who were eager to expound and glorify thfeir religion,, 
and may be said to have introduced a religious elepient into this branch 
of literary composition. In the second place, there is an increased tendency 
to mix prose with verse, and the two earliest "extant Campus were, in fact, 
composed in the tenth century. 

‘ Somadeva’s Ya^astilaha owes a good deal to Bana and Subandhu 
4n the matter' of style and the treatment of conventional topics, but it differs 
from all other Sanskrit prose romances in so many respects that it may be 
said to stand in a class by itself. Apart from its special characteristics as 
a prose narrative, Yasastilaka combines features which bring it into relation 
with diverse branches of Sanskrit literature. It is not only a Jaina romance 
in prose and verse but a learned compendium of Jaina and non-Jaina 
philosophical and religious doctrines, a manual of statecraft, and a great 
repository of Kavya poetry, ancient tales, citations and references, and 
numerous rare words of lexical interest. Somadeva’s YaSastilaka is a work 
of massive .scholarship enlivened by joccasional flashes of. literary genius 
and poetic feeling. 

Among his predecessors in 'the field of prose romances, Somadeva 
mentions Bana in YaSastilaha, Book IV, and shows some acquaintance with 
his works, especially the Kddamba/ri, He clearly refers to the deprecation 
of the life of the Sahara hunters uttered by the parrot in Bana’s romance, 
and quotes a phrase from the passage in question.^ Somadeva's claim that 
the religion of the Arhat enjoys ^’eat renown in the works of Ba^a among 
others should, however, be taken with a grain of salt. Ba^a, indeed, refers 
to Jaina mendicants carrying peacock feathers in Kddamba/rl as well as 
Horsacccnia**, and in the former work describes Vilasavati as respectfully 
offering food to naked Jaina mendicants called Siddhas and asking them 
•questions about the future.® The Jinadharma, compassionate to living 


2 Eadambarl) * 

Saraacaritat Book II. 
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creatures, is mentioned in Kadamla/rl^ But the sight a nated and unwashed 
Jaina mendicant with his peacock feathers is mentioned among certain evil 
omens enumerated in jETcsrsacariia, Book V 

Somadeva is not only influenced by Bana and Subandhu in the 
conventional descriptions such as those of the seasons, morning and evening 
scenery, mountains, kings and countries etc., but also borrows an idea here 
and there from the earlier writer^ The description of the, different 
categories of villains and their origin in Ya^astilahay Book III, is obviously 
Suggested by that of the fourteen families of nymphs and their origin in 
Kadamharl. The famous advice of Sukanasa to Candrapida has its counter- 
part in YaiasatilaJca, Book II. The conglomeration of picturesque names 
bf women in brief sentences occurring towards the end of the same Book 
is a device already found in Kadcmibarl, Har&acarita and Ydsavadattdi The 
fenumeration of evil omens in Ya^astilaka, Book IV, may be compared T^ith 
Ihe similar lists in IIarsacai*ita, Books V and VI. Dust in Kayya literature 
is not as trifling a thing as oUe might suppose, and the description of the 
battle scene and the resulting dust in Ya^astilalct, Book III, is forestalled 
in Vasavadattd, while Bana in Kadamharl pays attention to the dust raised 
by Candrapida’s expedition. A brief description of a creination ground occurs 
in Subandhu’s work ; but the similar account in Ya^astilala, Book ,1, is in 
verse and far mbre elaborate and serves a different purpose. 

These and other similarities between Ya^astilaha and the roman'bes 
of Bana and Subandhu would appear to be superficial in face of the 
essential differences in style, outlook, and the character of the respective 
Stones. The style of Bana and Subaudhu, though by no means simple, 
is simpler than that of Somadeva’s prose; and the Jaina narrative shows, 
bn the whole, a greater elaboration of details than is found in Kadamharl 
and Vasavadattd. It is noteworthy that Somadeva has chosen to employ 
the involved style even in the moral and religious tales narrated in 
"^a^astdahaf Books VI and VII; and one of the factors which makes his 
prose less attractive than that of Bana and Subandhu is the use of rare 
and obsolete words, which, though valuable from a philological point of 
view, makes YaSastilalca a far more diflSicult work than 'the earlier prose 
i’lmiances. Many of the descriptive passages are undoubtedly more 
Complicated and artificial than those of Kd^amha/i% One may contrast, 
for example, the portrait of Jabali with that of Sudatta in Yas'asttlaha, 
Book I; the picture of the Salmali tree iU the Vindhya forest in Bana’s 
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romance' with the unwieldy description of the huge tree in the valley 
of the Suvela mountain towards the beginning of Ya^astilalaa, Book V ; 
and Bana’s beautiful portrayal of the trees around the Siva temple where 
Maha^veta worshipped with the J aina author’s laboured description of the 
pleasure garden in Ya^astilaha, Book I. Similarly, the enumeration of 
different varieties of plants illustrated in Subandhu’s description of the sea- 
shore in Vasavadatta is overdone in Somadeva’s picture of the great forest in 
Ya^astilaJca, Book V. It may be said, on the whole, that in natural descriptions 
-Somadeva is far excelled by Bana and Subandhu; and there is nothing 
in' Ycc^astUdka which will bear comparision with the serene picture of the 
rule concord and harmony governing the life of animals and human beings 
in Jabali’s hermitage, as described in Bana’s Kadambarl, Lengthy and 
detailed descriptions of female beauty, so wearisome to readers of Sanskrit 
prose romances, are practically absent in Ya^astilaha owing to, the very 
nature of the subject-matter. , 

More important than the question of style is the funda'mental diffe- 
rence between the story of Yasodhara and the romantic tales of Kadambari 
and Yasavadatta, The salient feature of the story of Yasodhara is that it is 
pi. realistic tale based on a domestic tragedy, even an unpleasant incident of 
domestic life, around which is woven a story of moral and religious edification. 
It was a' daring experiment on the part of Somadeva to have composed a 
' romance, of which adultery and murder were two prominent features, in 
-the grand style of Bana and Subandhu; and Yaiastilaka, is, as a n^atter 
■ of fact, the only considerable Sanskrit prose romance which deals with tragic 
incidents of conjugal life, eschewing romantic love in favour of grim realities 
and the workings of fate. From this standpoint Ya^astilaJca may be described 
as a realistic novel, and the note of realism is accentuated by the complete 
absence of the miraculous except in a few minor episodes independent of 
the main story. This appears to be a noteworthy characteristic of Somadeva’s 
work when we remember the part played by the miraculous in all other 
Sanskrit prose romances from Kddomharl to Gadyacintamani, 

Two other characteristic features of Yaiastilaha may be emphasized : 
it is a vivid picture of certain aspects of contemporary life and society 
as well as a great religious romance ; and in both respects it differs widely not 
only from Kddcmha/rl and Vasmadatta but from the remaining Sanskrit 
prose romances. These points have been dealt with in subsequent chapters, 
and we may here attempt a somewhat detailed treatment of Somadeva’s 
prose as far as it is represented in his Ya^astilaka. 

As is usual in Sanskrit prose romances, long-winding descriptions 
preponderate in Ya^astilaha to the detriment of the narrative, and are 
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often complicated by conglomerations of intricate and loosely constructed - 
compounds of considerable length. There is, however, no doubt that Somadeva 
has at his command a rich variety of details, and shows an intimate knowledge 
of diverse phases of the life of his times. The conventional descriptions 
are mostly involved and artificial, but there are others simpler and more 
effective, mostly dealing with topics peculiar to the rolnanee, and by no 
means frequent in Kavya literature. We may start, for example, with 
the picture of the dread goddess Candaman in Book I (p. 150 ) : 
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Garlands of human skulls are her head-ornament. Corpses ’ of 
children are her ear-ornament. The elbows of dead^men are her earrings. 
Balls made fcom the bones of dead bodies form her necklaces. The oozings 
from the leg-bones of corpses serve as her cosmetics. Skeletons play the 
part of toy-lotuses in her hands. Rivers of wine are the streams wherein 
she performs her evening ablutions. Charnel-fields are her pleasure grounds. 
The ashes of funeral pyres are her face-ornament. Raw hides constitute 
her robe. The intestines of dead bodies form her girdle. The bosoms of 
dead men are her dancing floor. She plays with the heads of goats as with ' 
balls. Her water-sports take place in lakes of blood. The blazing fires of 
cremation-grounds serve as her votive lamps at night. Human skulls are" 
the vessels she ,eats from. Her greatest pleasure is when living creatures 
of all kinds are sacrificed at her altar,” 


The description of the shrine of the goddess, the Mahabhairava 
temple, gives 'a good idea of a contemporary cult of savage character, and 
is perhaps the most elaborate picture of its kind in Sanskrit literature"; 
and, although in this respect Somadeva is anticipated by Bana in his 
description of the temple of Candika .in Kadmibarlf and by Haribhadra 
in his verse description of .the temple of Kadambari or Candika in Samar& 
iccakalid (Book VI), the corresponding account in Ya^astilaha preserves 
interesting details, not recorded elsewhere.^ 'The delineation of the surging 
crowd of the Mahayoginis in the temple, for example, although fantastic 
to some extent, graphically presents the grim aspect of these monstrous 
deities, ^‘extremely ferocious and long-limbed like the Nights of universal 
destruction”. “ They were emerging with fury from the surface of the sky, 

f . 

i ' 1 See Chap. II. 
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from the earth, from the depths of the nether regions, and from all the 
corners of the sky, like darkness at night.” **The banners of the Sun’s 
aerial car were singed by the flames issuing from the eye on their foreheads, 
being fanned by the gaspings of the hapless serpents, ruthlessly pressed 
in the tangled masses of their hair; while the Sun’s rays were obstructed 
by the huge vultures hovering about the gruesome skulls decorating their 
heads; and the ornamental designs of blood painted on their cheeks were 
being lapped up by the snakes adorning their ears,” ^ 

’ A notable picture is the dramatic appearance of the spy of Ya^odhara 

in the streets of Uiiain with his grotesque dress and clamorous retinue 
(Chap. Ill, p. ^397): ^ 








‘*His head was adorned with a crown of peacock feathers surmounted” 
by a crescent, and he was wearing earrings made of red lac and shaped 
like the flowers and buds of the silk-cotton tree. The neck was 
stiffened by the fastening of a necklace made out of many varieties of 
magic roots, and he was wearing a garland made from shreds of - old rags, 
multicoloured, and reaching to the feet. The upper arms were decorated 
with armlets made of tin balls large as plums, and the forearms enveloped 
with buffalo-horn bracelets up to the elbows; while a garland of Gufija 
berries served the purpose of a vaihahsaha wreath across the bosom. 
The hands were rugged like the bony frame of the carapace ,of a tortoise, 
and the privy parts were co’^ered with- the lower edge of an old saddle 
cloth. The waist was decorated with a girdle of worn out churning ropes, 
and the attention of the passers-by was attracted by the nimble gait of 
his feet resounding with the brass anklets worn by him. He announced 
his nocturnal rites with the sound of his buffalo-horn ; and he was, in fact, ^ 
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dressed in an attire exactly like that of Lord Siva disguised as the Kirata 
hunter. He was the son of the chief panegyrist Katakadhipati ( Camp- 
commander), the son-in-law of the minstrel Subhata-sauhurda (Fiiend of 
Warriors), the grandson of the jester Siotriynkitava (Brahmana Gambler), 
and the refuge of all who had transgressed their vows. His food and 
emoluments were earned by arranging the nuptials of all the harlots^, and 
he had endowments of hornless cows and she-bufPalocs registered in his favour 
in all the dairy farms. The glory of his wisdom and knowledge of mystic 
formulas and rites was proclaimed in the following manner by religious 
mendicants^, carrying sticks and deerskins, and acting as informers, with 
bodies made ugly by excessive decorations : * Here is the Exalted One 
who has communed with the Mahayoginls and acquired s'upersensuous 
knowledge. He has attained spiritual perfection, and his utterances are 
unfailingly true. By his art of enchantment he can unite even a lion with 
an elephant, and by means of animosity-producing drugs he can make even 
a mother an enemy of her children 1 ’ 

The picture of the elephant-driver in Book IV is a minute study in 
ugliness, which is emphasized in such a manner as to suggest the enormity of 
the queen’s strange infatuation. He is described as sleeping on the floor of a 
thatched hut strewn with grass left over from the ration of elephants, resting 
his head on a heap of coiled up ropes serving as a pillow. His only clothing 
was a piece of rag used for rubbing elephants with oil. He had coarse thorn- 
like hair ; ears like old shoes ; eyes like the mouth of a bucket ; lips like the 
fringe of a leather oil-flask gnaw.ed oft’ by rats; cheeks like the hollow 
of an age-worn tree; teeth protruding like an irregular row of cowries; 
a chin hardly visible, as he had a regular goat’s beard;® a throat vith the 
veins visible, resembling the trunk of a castor-oil plant; arms like a couple of 
dead serpents suspended from on high; a stomach bloated like inflated 
billows; and thighs like stakes damaged by fire. ‘He was repulsive to 
sight like a mass of sins, and extremely disgusting like a charnel-field. 
He appeared to be a compact mass of iron rust in human shape, and fashioned 

by the Creator by combining all kinds of deformities. ’ The original passage 
runs as follows (Chap. IV, p. 42 ): ^ 



1 6rutosagara says 

2 Obviouly employed by tbe court. 

■ ’ ^C£.tbe Greek phrase pOgOn mala tragikoe (Lucian, The Dream, 10). 

4 This IS the reading o£ Ms, A, The printed text reads, 
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a?{^?552cW^‘'5Ria3iS^’5., aTter|?t?^fS*Tsw^, 

qnoi^, sril^R^Hf 

The account of the regiments of Yasodhara*s army has more than a 
literary interest, and is full of important details throwing light on the 
composition of old Indian armies. It is one of the most remarkable descrip- 
tions not only in YaiaMaha but in Sanskrit literature as a. whole (chap. Ill, 
p. 461 etc.):' 

mc^»Ri5igT^fy'?[(^zq¥rr»T 

3ncJT5gi^RrcitriTi^i3T'^^ 

'' Sire, this is the Deccan regiment practised in the use of diverse 
arms. The luxuriant tangle of the hair of the men is tied up with cloth bands 
around their foreheads. Conspicuous by the horns carried by them, entwined 
with sprays of fullblown Palasa flowers, they look like a troop of rhinoceroses ; 
and with the tips of their knives coming up to the roots of their beards, 
they resemble a troop of elephants with the cheeks dotted with flowing 
ichor. They are wearing triple necklaces made of many-coloured beads, 
and look like Siva’s troops, awful on account of their necks being enwrapped 
with Mahamandala serpents. They have the forearms enveloped with 
iron bracelets worn up to the elbows and resemble a thicket of sandal trees 
with the branches entwined by young snakes. With their daggers fixed 
about the centre of the waist, they resemble the mountain wherewith 
the gods churned the ocean, with its central slope encircled by the lord 
of serpents (Vasuki). With their thick loin-cloths tucked up as. far as 
the thigh-joints, they look like a crowd of religious mendicants wearing 
I'auplm. They are looking up on hearing the many laudatory poems, 
and stand with upturned faces, as they listen to the minstrels loudly 
reciting exuberant panegyrics in their honour. Their bodies are scratched 
all over with upward lines of finger-nail marks.” 


**This, Sire, is the Tamil regiment provided with numerous litters, 
^he men have a mere handful of hair on the crown of their heads owing 
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to the hair all around being croj^ped short. They seem to have clusters 
of full-blown Karnikaua blossoms attached to their cheeks on account of their 
countenances being lovely with the shooting rays of the large gold earrings 
swinging from their elongated ears. They are shaggy on account of the 
profuse growth of hair on the borders of the lips, the chins, and the frontal 
part of the legs. They seem to be displaying the source of their fame^, 
their visage being beautiful with the lustre of their daily cleaned teeth. 
Their upper arms are dented with the marks of bites" (given by their 
mistresses), round as the halo of a planet, to wit, the god of love. They 
look like the waves of the Yamuna blended with the filaments of lotus 
blossoms, their dark bodies being painted with fluid turmeric ceaselessly 
dripping. With the blue sheen of their parasols made of peacock feathers 
they have caused the sky to look like an emerald floor; and with theiiv 
hands playfully moving along their curved loins shining with the lustre of 
their shields painted with liquid red lead, they look like the sky full of 
flashes of lightning playing in the bosom of the evening clouds. ” 





“Here, Sire, is the North Indian regiment of truthful speech, and 
eloquent in praise of the speed of horses. The men have bodies comely 
as heated gold; and held fast in their hands are knives, darts, daggers, 
spears, blades and bows. The surface of the earth is agitated by the hooves 
of their horses galloping at top speed on account of their particular mode 
of riding. They wear puggrees^ made up with multicoloured scarves arranged 
in layers ; and with the crown of their heads adorned with clusters of flowers 
of endless' varieties, they look like the sylvan abode of the goddess of victory. ” 








“ Here, Sire, is the Tirhut regiment, fond solely of war and devoted 
to manoeuvres incidental to naval combats®: it has darkened the entire horizon 
with its mighty elephants All the troops of this regiment are 


1 Fame m Sanskrit poetry is ahvays Trlute, 

> 2 A marginal note in Ms. A says eroitq; I ^ g 3^* 

3 This seems to be a reference to river operations. The Deopara stone inscription 
of Vijayasena of Bengal (about the end of the eleventh century speaks of the royal 
'fleet going up the entire course of the Ganges for< the conquest of the ■western 
regions ( Vol. Ij'p. 309 
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disturbed by the Gauda soldiers with Extremely long tufts of hair: the 
extremities of their teeth are worn out by constant chewing of flattened 
rice, and their mouths are tinged red with betel; they are by nature 
exceedingly irascible, and hurl abuse at the bystanders, being ashamed of 
stumbling on account of their cloaks reaching to the feet. The large shields 
of the regiment made from multicoloured cords have tinged the entire expanse 
of the sky with diverse hues. ” 




‘‘This, Sire, is the Gujarat regiment armed with strung up bows. 
The men are wearing cloaks reaching to the knees, and their loins are girt 
with daggers with bufialo-horn hilts. The close, dense and long hair of their 
bodies constitutes an all-enveloping armour; and the existence of certain 
portions of their bodies, the navel, the ejres and the ears, can only be inferred 
from their actions, owing to their beards expanding thickly downwards 
and sidewise. They look like a throng of three-headed monsters on account 
of the large quivers attached to both the shoulders. They surpass even 
Krpa, Krpadharma, Karna, Arjuna, Droua, Drupada, Bharga and Bhargava 
in efficiency, in swift aiming, vigorous shooting, and hitting of difficult and 
distant targets. ” 


The_ report of the spy against a minister of Yasodhara and the 
account of the embassy sent by the king of Pancala to the latter’s court* 
in Book III, are not only socio-political records of great value but interesting 
as good specimens of Somadeva’s simpler style and businesslike prose. The 
account oft the embassy has been reproduced elsewhere^ and we may here 
give a few illustrative extracts from the former docum’ent. It is necessary 
to point out that the spy's report, comprehensive as it is, contains, besides 
' specific charges against the minister in question, a satire in prose and verse 
against ministers in general, quasi-historical traditions, and observations on 
human traits. 

Speaking of villains, the spy gives a fanciful account of their origin, 
classifying them into eighteen^difterent groups.- The first group originated 
from the Kalakuta poison in Siva’s throat; the second from serpents; the 
third from the ferocious beak of Garuda ; the fourth from the moon of the 
fourth lunar day (believed to cause disputes); the fifth from the attendants 


1 See Chap. V. 
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of Death; the sixth from the dust <5f a libertine’s feet^; the seventh from 
fire ; the eighth from hell ; the ninth from the illusion created by Visnu ; the 
tenth from the jaws of the god of death ; the eleventh from the evil ways 
taught by heretic schools ; the twelfth from the sin of doubt and hesitation ; 
the thirteenth from burning shame; and the fourteenth from the arts of 
deception. In addition to tliese, one group of villains originated from 
darkness, whence arose in the sky Bahu, the enemy of the other planets. 
A second group originated from the quarrel of Brahma and Visnu at the 
time of the glorification of the Phallic Siva", whence arose also the sage 
Narada, the lover of disputes. A*third group originated from the clash of 
thunder and lightning, whence arose also the submarine fiare. A fourth 
group of villains originated from Diti who gave birth to Taraka, the demon 
who habitually cheated all pious people on the earth. This account of the 
origin of villains appears to be Somadeva’s invention, and shows imagination 
and selective power, although in design ho is indebted to the story of the 
fourteen families of nymphs and their origin in Bana’s Kadamharl. An indirect 
Teference to this occurs in the passage in Ya^ccstilahco which runs as follows 
( Chap. Ill, p. 441 ) . 

^ S^r i ^ 5w«r- 

* 

The irresistible and invariable character of the evil propensities 
of a man is illustrated with various examples. Addressing the king, the spy 
says- g^r: i ^ i gt 

I «ra- 

“ Sire, how can a man who is fond of the savour of meat undertake a, 
vow of abstention from flesh eating ^ Does a man who eats from a skull atop 
eating on discovering the presence of hair in his food ? Does a man who is 
expert in stealing in the city need a forest for his activities ^ How will a man 
whose passion is aroused at the sight of his naked mother react to the nudity 
of another’s mother? Because, how can one who devours the living 
liave pity on a corpse? How can one who sacrifices his own child be 
compassionate to that of another ? ” 3. 174. 


(I 


2 This seems to. be a reference to the quarrel of the two gods about the extent of tho 
Phallus. See Chap. XVJI. Somadeva says; ?sro¥q^^vrfgvi^ 

S'rutasagara says: 



'I* y/(!JAflTiriAKA. AP. A T'HOHI^ HOMAliOH 


GP, 


H 

fje(?(ffef^ 0m., ^ ^•3f?r tow,; ?r 

qpi^7Wiwfip{ f^75rr?r m^f^i^n. t 

«r: «^vTwt’ spr ?if?T 5>^?3 i sr frr ti 

'SSji’o, voj’ily it i« difiiculi to rcnourjco onoVj Tiaiural propcn«iiiofi. A 
young fiinako, ihoxx^h nouriehofl with food, docs j)ot ronoumo iho offort io 
do JiariTi. A cfti, iliougb ho ina-y praoiiso 3.*oligiou« obficrvanoofi, do«o not gjvo 
up his forooity, A bawd, though flho obseryo^ ro]igiou>s faflts, doo« not abandon 
tho design of cheating others, A merchant^ does not give up his art of 
deception even when ho is on tho verge of dcoth. Because, verily, of 
whatever nature a person may be, it is hard for him to discard it, A monkey 
mmr forsakes his dcklo habits oven if be is given a hundred kinds of 
training.” J5, !l7d. 

Tho tirade against tho ministers of kings in verse, forming 
part of tho spy^^ report, has boon surnmariKod elsewhere ; and there is 
also a satirical description of them in prose (Chap, HI, p. 489); 

%; ^ wm, t m 

^ mmmi m s.f§f 

3^pi?g m 

pi*5T ^ ?rw n^rmi^v 

?Frr Jfuifturj ?n»?nfs {F^55?a^v5T^?rpr ’5^^'??’% 

?7^ ofifw- 

f4frrg[i«jr ^^^prur, k^m i 

^SSirc, the pomp of dress and flurry of remedial measures of those 
devils, the ministers of Your Majesty, straightforward as you arc, arc intended 
to give an impression of honesty and loyalty. Their real purpose is as 

follows; Tho flowing robes of ministers are like a hunter’s cloak enveloping 
all his, limbs, and designed to lull honest people, like deer. The huge 
mass of their hoard and hair seems to be a drag-net for capturing ignorant 
fools, like flsli, !l’heir big bellies are like a pool for amassing tricks, like 
a flock of cranes. They walk slowly and slowly like jackals to look for 
the weak points of others, A mimsior makes very frequent eerernonial dips 
into waters, as if with & thievish purpose; ^ JTow v/iii indeed the erest-jev/els 
of tho serpent Antmia abiding in the nether regions come into my possession f 
He worships tho Bun, as if vnih motives of robbery When v/ill those 


>^■>,^,1 iii^i ^11 


■--* *‘*»^'* 4 . 


1 Mfit A explftlfiB as 
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horses of the Sun’s chariot, coursing in the sky, play the ball-game of war for 
me He strikes the Fire by way of offering oblations, as if out of spite^ 
saying . ‘ Since it is I who destroy my own refuge or benefactor, and destroy 
also all and sundry, why dost thou, o wretched Fire assume the names 
d^rayd^a (one who consumes one’s own refuge) and sarvdsa (one who 
consumes all)^’ The worship of the gods by a minister is comparable to 
letting loose a bird of prey for killing honest people, like birds, with the 
idea that not even Brahma sees through a well-devised trick.^ The muttering 
of prayers by a minister seems to be a device for recalling how many' 
great men he has cheated and how .many stilL remain uucheated. The 
meditation of a minister is like that of a crane for the purpose of 'devouring’ 
able men, like fish. The study of the Law Books by him is like that of a thug 
for the purpose of cheating the wise. His obeisance at the guru’s feet looks 
like the spreading of a network of chains for obstructing the way to * heavenl 
His sweet words, like those of a witch, serve only to ruin his followers. 
His amiable looks, like the pleasant aspect o^the embankment of a dried up 
pool, bring distress to those who are ignorant of the inner truth. ” 

The more important of the charges against Yasodhara’s minister 
bearing on contemporary conditions have been discussed in another chapter, 
viz., Chap. V. Some of the observations of the spy on the ways of the 
minister provide interesting reading. The cultural pretensions of the 
man are severely criticized, his mean tricks exposed, and the secret of 
his fame explained. A healthy feature is the insistence on learning being 
independent of wealth procured by royal favour. 

^ ^ 5Fnfj^5ncfR. 1 3Rr; 

i^Rpik, wit i| ^ 

^RjRTg^TRM I * ***er;, 5^1: 

5IW «R5RRq[4R I ffT gERR 



I 5RJUT II 

1 i. e., the worship of the gods bj a minister is a carefully planned show of piety, 
the real motive being to obtain their help in cheating and rmi^ing. honest people. 
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'' Sire, riches, although they do not crop up of their o^n accord, 
may, like brides seeking a husband, come into the possession even of a fnan 
fallen from the sky, as a result of (royal) favour; but learning, like the 
span of life, never comes to a man, even though accompanied by efforts, 
unless he attends the lecture-hall of a teacher. Because, ‘ wealth there may 
be ill plenty in men’s homes as a result of a king’s favour, but not nobility 
of birth nor scholarship’ (3. 179). When, my lord, there is a show of 
learning in a man, although' he is devoid of these two qualities, it is due 
not to his own ability but to that of wealth, just as a flash of lightning 
in the sky is due not to any potency of the sky itself but to the presence 
of clouds. 

The field of the intellect, although devoid of the water of learning, 
may on account of the power of wealth undulate with falsehood, and prove 
attractive to those deer, the dunces (3.180). Indeed, this minister (of 
yours ) has the hardihood to hold forth on certain branches of art, although 
lacking in depth, just as a drop of oil spreads on water without penetrating 
below the surface; but even that is due not to any great measure of 
intelligence on his part, but to his association with people who commit 
the sin of prostituting their learning, being without any self-respect, with 
all sense of pride destroyed by the axe of chill penury,^ and the antelope of 
their intelligence trapped in the snare of the hope of gaining an infinitesimal 
quota of wealth. Sire, the fragrance of the mouths of slave girls is due 
not to any luck but to their taking the remnants of the betel chewed 
by their masters. The lovely redolence of a breeze is due not to its natural 
qualities but to its contact with flower gardens. The fierce burning of 
wood is due ^ not to its natural properties 'but to the action of fire. A dog 
is eager to fight not on account of his courage but on account of the 
presence of his master, and a piece of stone becomes an object of veneration 
not on account of its natural state but because it is shaped into the likeness 
of a god 

Further, the minister annoys the Exalted Goddess of Speech with 
his wretched verses, his purpose being to proclaim the villainy .of his 
subordinates., This is meant to put outsiders off the scent, who would be. 
led to think, ‘ How can a man who speaks thus ( about the vices of his. 
subordinates) be a villain himself^’ 

Then it is the associates of the many heretics, wandering in the world 
to its farthest limits, who have oftentimes given wide publicity to his 
way of life, similar to that of a spendthrift whore. 

1 Lit , the axe of a stomach difficult to replenish. 
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His fame has been spread in the world by religious mendicants 
snake-charmers, Kapalikas, jugglers and consummate thugs.” 3 183. 

The minister is then accused of various offences such as tyranny^ 
disloyalty, usurpation of power and financial maladministration, all kinds of 
motives being attributed to him. 

^ ^ 

'Tsfk ^ if s^irf^icr ji 

^ Mrqif. fr m ^ q 

?ilsqs^'R?qTr^|u i ?r apsr Sjt: ,h 


, Like an outbreak of fire, he oppresses the innocent population ev.en 

in peaceful times, because a king whose realm is prosperous is sure to do some 
harm (to his ministers), like the god of death. He creates disaffection among 
the ' loyal citizens, because a king with a large following is like a mountain 
and comes under no one’s influence He squanders public funds, because a 
king with a depleted treasury can be tackled with ease, like a bird whose 
wings are cut off. He consolidates your enemies, because a prince over- 
whelmed by peril is like an invalid, and gives no offence to his counsellors. 
He never tolerates any highborn person, thinking that a king in the 
grip of any particular individual is# like an elephant, unlikely to come 
under the influence of others. "Who would believe that such a man would be 
of any help in the preservation of life or the protection of property in 
times of danger^ Because, how can a minister who strives to do continuous 
harm even in easy circumstances esert himslf for the good of his master 
in times of perils” 3. 184, 

The minister is also accused of having banished various distinguished 
men whose presenbe was vital to the welfare of the state ( Book III, p, 453 ) : 

’5qqiqTfe»iRFcn:i'iT^' ^ ^ \ 

“If then he really has no lUwill towards Your Majesty, and if hej 
like an assembly of good men, bears not the slightest malice in his heart, 
why has he monopolized all power by banishing, like a dove flying into 
a house, ^ such men as Pundarikaksa, whose intellect and insight were as 


1 See Ohap. XV for the superstition. 
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the crest-j'ewel of all cultured and spirited men by virtue of :h.is talents 
and courage? The triumph of kings depends upon elephants; yeti(whydid 
he banish ) Ba'ndhujiva whose mental faculties were devoted to ,the mastery 
of aU branches of elephant-lore ^ The fame of kings dasts^ as long\ as the 
sun and the moon >owing to their patronage of great poets; yet (why 'did 
he banish ) the poet Hara, an excellent votary of the nectar of. sweet 
utterances on the creeper of your fame? Wealth that does not s. support 
the good is of no use : knowing this, why did he, being intolerant, banish 
yet other learned men, friendly by nature to Your Majesty 

Good examples of reflective prose are provided by the musings 
of Ya^odhara after the discovery of the misconduct of his consort. Pausing 
after his momentary resolve to kill her, Yasodhara says (Chap IV, p. 48 j): w 

Ji^Rk ^ 1 €iss2n I 

ii#Ti \ 

^ ?r 5Rnl^^4% l #Br^f ^ \ qt ^ 

qft^i^^TOT, 3{i??rpT^wq«fq^:, mm f^^S, 3T?i^^i.?rcqft?iTO, 

amrq ■^rqqn^q'^qi^g, f^5T, 

W: I . , . , 

“Ah, what have I set myself to do? Certainly the wise never -do 
anything good or bad, like women, on the 'Spur' of the moment, nor are 'the 
high-spirited quickly perturbed, like the weak-minded, in prosperity or 
danger, nor do arbitrary acts befit the great as they they 'those * who 
are Jpoor in talents. This is by no means hard to comprehend. ( if >1 ^kiU 
her) it is T who will have to cover my head on the morrow, downcast 
with shame; it is I who will have to bewail my action, injudicious oh 
account of repentance, in the presence of friends; it is I who wUl have to 
hear the reproaches of the citizens, harsh to the ear; it is I .who wiU 
have tarnished my own family and that -of my uncle; it. is I. who will\have 
to bear the cutting remarks of the elders, without any means of reply ^on 
account of my misdeed. I will be cited as an .example of how the foolish 
disrupt their own families. And this sword will be polluted, if .applied 
to an unworthy object. ‘He became a miserable wretch by murdering .a 
woman’ -this evil report concerning me will not subside even after my 
death. And the prince (Yasomati), miserable at the death of his guilty 
mother, will be sorely affiicted with grief. Besides, death with its momentary 
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pain is as a favour to one who has committed a grievous offence. On 
the other hand, it is possible to repudiate long misdirected love if the 
person so loved is treated with contempt^ even on isolated occasions; for 
example, if one does not take any notice of him when present; if one 
does not talk to him when near; if one ignores him when he makes a 
statement; if one neglects him when insulted by his inferiors; if one 
disappoints him when he asks for a favour ; if one befriends those who are dis-- 
liked by him , if one does not mention him in conversation with friends ; if one 
does not look at his attendants , and if even in self-evident matters ( requiring 
DO deliberation) one dismisses him on the pretext of lack of leisure.” 

After recognising that the pageant of life loses its meiining without 
women, Yasodhara dilates on their villainy and faithless character (p. 61): 

qtRtRr:, ^ 3?^^ irqf TFR{ 

3iK%wrr i ^ =gRniT% i 

, “Constantly pampered, they deride men as they would a tame monkey. 
They are never satisfied with presents, and when treated with marks of 
osteem, they mock at men as being sheep. When sought after, they look 
upon men as brutes. When enjoyed against their will, they forsake men like 
a water-pot used in a cremation ground. Jealously questioned, they bite like 
serpents. They shun those who are virtuous like the Neem tree (with the 
bitter leaves), and regard those who act from pure motives as clods of earth. 
Women become a source of perennial evil even while they profess love, pierce 
one’s limbs even while they laugh, consume one’s body even while they cast 
glances, undermine one’s strength of mind even while they talk, and degrade 
a person eyen lower than a blade of grass by attaching themselves to him. 
When guarded, they commit misdeeds by resorting to their own devices, and 
there is in fact no means of effectively guarding them.” 

The disgruntled husband takes a pessimistic view of youth, wealth 
and the joys of life, all these being regarded as disturbing influences on the 

moral life. The observations are enlivened by a large number of illustrative 
similes ( p. 66 ) 


i 


Ms. A remarks JToiq-; 
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'iftsrjf: I W ^ ^[wr*. \ 

I 3TOT^2T^T^ 55STO ^ ’iftoRPlIQ: 1 JRIIRft'niycITf^ ^ 37 - 

Kisr^ 5t^sr \ 

The advent of youth, like the drinking of wine, never fails to pervert 
the minds even of those who are bent on salvation. The pride of wealth, like 
birth-blindness, causes an incurable paralysis of all the senses. Erotic lore, 
like a villain’s counsel, is a magic wand for raising serpents, the evils of life. 
The poets, like demons, bewilderingly divert the minds of men, although 
straightforward by nature, to mundane joys. The practice of the arts 
is like the sound of a drum, awakening the serpents of evil passions. The 
enjoyment of a beloved woman, charming only at the . beginning, like an 
appointment newly obtained, forcibly intoxicates even very wise men, and 
taking possession of the heart, fills it with pride. The subservient attendents 
are like borrowed ornments.^ Not to speak of the combination of these evils, 
even one of them is sufficient to destroy sentient beings. 

> 

The Goddess of wealth, for whom the world has so great a longing, 
becomes fickle like a particle of mercury even when she comes into one’s 
possession by chance. Like the friendship of villains, she is bound to cause 
some calamity even when she is one’s associate. Like gruel made from the 
Apamarga plant, she cannot be assimilated even when one has acquired her*. 
Like a lewd woman, she longs for a paramour even when cherished with care. 
Like wine, she deludes the mind even while she is enjoyed. Like an eclipse, 
she never fails to cause distress even after she has vanished. Although she 

appears at the call of bravery, she practises deception, like a demoness, in 
order to destroy the eminence of the great. For a moment she befriends 
the villains.” 


. The difficulty of controlling the mind is emphasized in Sudatta’s 

reflections in Book I, similes being used as usual to give point to ' the 
remarks ( p. Ill ) : 

%T: ^ 

^ \ ^ srik: \ 

“It is as difficult to steady the mind, once it has gone , astray, as 
it is to restore a building shaken to its foundations. The hearts of men, 


1 i. e. fickle, faithless. Borrowed ornaments denote the idea of instability as they 
are claimed back by their owners. The idea is fully explained in a Buddhist 
simile which compares the pleasures of sense to borrowed wealth. See Majjhtma 
N%Tca,ya, Potaliya Sutta (LIV) ; ^jRT*’ 
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like extremely high mountain-peaks, can- easily be flung to a lower level, but 
cannot be elevated even with difficulty. And there is a saying of the wise 
that the good ip accompanied by many impediments. The study of the 
Scidptures^ cannot check the erring self, just as lotus fibres cannot hold 
back an elephanjb. Self-control, physically distressing as it is, cannot 
prptect the , unsteady minds of those who are fickle, just as an armour cannot 
fortify the watering hearts of cowards. A man surrounded by distractions 
cannot, 'cqncentrate even momentarily on meditative efforts, just as mercury 
placed qv,er the fire does not last even for a moment.” 

A few homely pictures are provided by Somadeva’s description' of 
certain misers in Fas’astilala. In the humorous prelude to the spy^s report, 
the latter speaks of a fellow named Kilinjaka described as ^the foremost of 
misers.’ “He is to be counted first among the stingy. He is the exemplar 
of the penurious, and deserves to be called the chief of the untidy. He 
is^the crest-jewel of the greedy, and his name can be mentioned only at 
the end of a meal.” The spy gives a detailed account of the wretched 
meal to which he was treated by the miser (Book III, p. 404): 



The description is , of interest not only on account of the names of a 
laygq variety of fruifs and .vegetables but as providing detail of domestic life', 
and is, a contrast to the, rather empty rhetoric which sometimes characterises 
feavya prose, including Somadeva’s own writing. It reminds* one of a similar 
but less complex account of poor men’s fare preserved in an extract horn the 
Greek comedian Alexis, cited by Athenaeus in Deipnosoplustae II. 55. ' 

Somadeva in Yct^cishlakdj Book ' VII ( section 32 ), gives another 
picture of a notorious miser, the wealthy merchant Sagaradatta, who’ has 
rather queer notions of economy and resorts to ingenious devices to’ put them 
into practice. He does not, ‘for instance, buy oil for lighting his courtyard, 
but hangs a mirror from the edge of the roof of his house, and allows 
the light' from his neighbour’s house to be reflected in the' mirror. He would 
advise the boys of the household not to waste oil in massaging their bodies 
before bath, but to have contact with the oil-smeared' bodies of the boys 
of the neighbourhood > in a close fight* with them. He would instruct' his 
servants to purchase oil and salt and then return both as being bad, the 
particles adhering to the receptacle being sufficient for subsistence ! He 
avoids washing expenses by selling his dirty linen, and never accepts an 
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invitation to dinner lest he should be required to return the invitation; and 
his servants see what other people ate in their homes. It will be cotiefe'ded 
that we have here a portrait worthy of Theophrastus, 

' Descriptions of female beauty so frequent in Sanskrit literR'tufe are 

rare in Ya^astilaha. A well-drawn picture is that of fhe beaulifnVdauglifers*- 
in-law of Queen Celmi, followed by the pathetic -figure of the wife of 
Puspadanta, grown ugly and emaciated after twelve years of separation 
from her husband who had taken the monastic vow/ The portrait of 
Maradatta in Book I is chiefly remarkable for the young king’s love of 
dangerous exploits and strange rites; while the cumbrous description of 
king Yasorgha in Book II may be contrasted with the simple one of 
Sudatta as king of Kalihga in Book V, The seasonal descriptions in l^ook I 
form the background of Sudatta’s religious austerities which are' briefly 
outlined. Not much interest attaches to the artificial description of Avanti 
in Book II and the pleasure garden in Book I. 

Most of the natural descriptions are of the conventional’ type 
and often characterized by artificial conceits and commonplace images^ 
There are, however, others enlivened by striking details illustrating the 
author’s powers of observation. Mention may be made of thC 
description, in Book V, of the prosperous dairy-farni ' of Karahati,' full 
of - all kinds of cows, horses, mules, donkeys and shfeep, ‘ a combination,’ as 
it were, of the oceans of curds,- milk and clarified butter^- A^' variety 
of scenes common to life in a dairy-farm* in medieval! India’ is- vmdly 
described (p. 184) : - • 


rv t C 








^^Somewhere in the farm the kids are harassed by the unchained 
young dogs, and elsewhere an old ewe is tormented by the pranks of a cow-boy. 
At one place the ground is drenched with milk streaming from a cow’s udders 
at the sight of her calf, at another place guests are entertained with gifts of^ 
pitchers of buttermilk; and elsewhere curds, blades of hu^a, and durva grass, 
unbroken rice and flowers are placed on the forehead of a cow back from the 
Avoods. Here the tender leaves in the mangers are crushed by the hooves of 


J. Por-tho' story soe Ohap. XVI. ' 
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calves frightened by the scamper of the young camels who have, broken their 
chains; there the buffaloes stagger under the merciless blows dealt by the 
young Abhlras with heavy sticks, and are infuriated by the violent commotioD 
of the fight. At one place the resort of cows with young for the first time is 
disturbed by the combats of a herd of powerful bulls. At one place the 
tutelary deities presiding over the threshold of a house are worshipped with 
the milk of cows with grown up calves ; and at another place women with 
husbands alive, carrying blossoming sprigs, sing auspicious songs at the 
nuptials of a bull and a cow, while elsewhere the domestic peacocks are made 
to dance by the sound of the churn staff in the making of curds. Somewhere 
in the farm the sound of the milking of cows invites wayfarers eager to 
partake of milk, while elsewhere an old dame comes to the rescue of a boy 
weeping at being trampled on by a nimble calf that has broken away from 
the tether.” 


' The elaborate description of the great forest in Book V is interesting 
chiefly for the vivid portrayal of a variety of wild animals in their natural 
surroundings (p. 198 ) : 



“Somewhere in the forest a pack.of bears is scared by a herd of deer 
rushing past, being struck with terror at the sight of the wild oxen loitering- 

among the clumps of spreading creepers At one place the 

islet of a mountain river looks terrible with the hyenas worried at the sight 
of the water of the sandy pools being drunk up by the Bhilla boys, exhausted 
by the constant search for the track of deer. A corner of the forest is covered 
with the embryos of hmds expelled by the shrill cries of the old boars pierced 
by the arrows of a band of robbers At one place the extremities of the 
thick foliage of trees wither in contact with the sparks shooting up from the 

the clash of horns in the combats of frenzied buffaloes At one place 

the sky is covered with the feathers of birds flying away from their nests, 

being dispersed by a crowd of monkeys roaming at will At 

another place the female crows bring forth their young in the hollows of the 
old trees shaken by the horrible ciies of the compact flocks of screech-owls.! 
In one part of tlie forest, the movements of the elephant cubs are hampered 
by the clusters of trees ^uprooted by violent gales .Apother 
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j)£0?t\o£ the, forest iS'Cover^d 'with the leaves-of the banana plants^ctdT up by the 
hooveS;pf the bucks attacked by leopards. -At one place antelopes, oppress^ed 
by ^n uncommon thirst, run and lap up the ripples of a mirage. At another 
place the, trees are ghastly' with the blood of stags pierced by the 'horn of 
some fierce rhinoceros, and all the Rallaka deer are transfixed by, the spinest 
of the porcupines moving about freely.” 

'-'Similar delineation- of the wild' life of nature is found-- in -the' 
desgripion of the ^ipra river in Book V ( p. 208 ) : ' ' ' 








“The waters resound with the cries of the water-fowl hovering 
atout in fear of the alligators enraged at the heavy clash -of each other’s 
bodies, and the young fish lie hidden under the lotus beds, scared by the ‘ 
movements of the silent cranes j while the gathering of flowers by anchorites ' 
is hampered by the water-snakes prowling inside the lotus beds/ ^ •The' 
frogs keep quiet on hearing 'the noise of the fierce fights of ferocious water- 
serpents ; and the adpples are darkened by the bees briskly collecting the 
spreading honey drops oozing from the inner cavity of the -lotus, blossoms 
swayed by the surging waves caused by frenzied -crocodiles splashing ^the 
water with their claws. The waters are overspread with fragments qfi 
lilies chewed by fierce hippopotami; and the contiguous rocks of ‘the mountain ^ 
slopes are fringed with heavy masses of foam floating on .-the broad backs ^ 
of the Pathina fish, excited by the splash made by huge tortoises.” 

. Among other descriptions of nature the oncoming .darkness is 
described towards the end of Book III, and Book IV opens with' an over*^ 
\yrQUght picture .of sunset and the evening twilight. Elaborate descriptions of 
tjie season.s occur in Books I and III, and although the imagery is conventional, ' 
there' are - graphic touches; for example, in the portrayal of the flowers and 
plaijts -of the rainy season when ^*the fields are uneven with dense masses of 
mhshrooms ; the horizon is pink with blossoms of water-pepper plants ; the ' 
crevices of mountain rocks are delightfully fragrant with jasmine flowers; 

the hill tops are adorned with Girimallika buds; ...i., 

the mountain- boweraare gay with- Sarja ' and Arjuna trees; -and' -the ledfy 
petals of the Ketaki flowers glisten, shaped like Cupid’s darts.” ^ Book III ). ■" 


1 

2 

10 


Ms. A reads for ^ c. 

This IS the readiDg of Ms.t A, - The printed, text reAdfl*«y/y: 
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tAsASKLAKA AND tNDlAN OUIiTUIiE 


Tire prose hymns in' Book YIII' are aD interesting e^perimeh^ it! 
Kavya prosej and illustrate a Jaina literary genre. They are itf the* form of 
elaborate prayers addressed tO' the Pahcas-Paramesthins, the 6ve supre'm'e 
spiritual leaders of the Jaina church) and are in keeping with the character 
of Ta^astilaha as a Jaina religious romance composed in Kavya style. The 
place of these prose invocations in the devotional scheme* outlined* by Somadbva- 
has been- indicated, in a subsequent chapter, and it may' here be pointed out 
that each invocation ends with a verse' in’ the amv&tup metre. There are* eight 
such groups, five addressed to the Paramesthins (^Arhat, Siddha, Acarya, 
XJpadhyaya and-Sadhu), and three abstract ones addressed to the Jewels of 
Bight Faith, Right Knowledge and Right Conduct, For example,. 






perform’ the eightfold worship® of the Exalted* Arhatt Parame^thin’ 
preceded by the Three J'ewelt. All haiP He is continuously' worshipped^ 

with intense devotion by the lords of all' the worlds He 

is free from- the deception of Deluding, Knowledge- and’ Conation-obscuring' 
and' Obstructive Karmas.® He' is a sun t‘o the lotus-bed of the* universe 


appearing" in His great audience-hall* as- on a pool of water. He is tfie^ 
mighty support of the^ creatures submerged' in the’ impassablfe* waters' of 
transmigration. His feet,. like stars, shine in the 'firmament of the expansive 
radiance*, of* the crown jewels » of the Ibrds^of the three’ worldsj devoutly bowing 
in obeisance. He. is as a wishing gem for obtaining the highest favours 
of the* goddess of learning; He* is a Kalpa tree,’ the support of the'creep'er of 
Prosperiiyi He is as the all-giving celestial cow in nourishing the nascent' 
Fame ('of his. worshippers).’ The merei utterance of his name Has- the- 
efficacy’ of a* magio formula in? destroying^ one’s chance of going* to> KeU, 
He is as ar bunch of Parijata flowers radiating the fragrance of welhbeing; 
He.. is the imagemaken that creates the* bejewelled* figure of Beauiy’s 
rise,. Further, I** worship ’Lord Jina^^or health. His splendour doth produce 

^ 1 Mb. A explains as 551^. 

2 See Chap. X. 
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on men, gods and serpents an effect like tliat; of the rays of the sun on 
lotus blossoms.” 







vpmi ^ i arf^ ^ 


' *‘I perform the eightfold worship of the Exalted, All-holy Sadhu 

i^aramesthin preceded by the Three Jewels, the Saint who has devoted himself 
to .the path of salvation. All hail 1 He has comprehended all knowable things, 
and uprooted the luxuriant grove of passion with the Ganges flow of the 
purity of mind, body and speech in the external and internal spheres of 
activity. He has thrown into the shade the religious meditation of inferior 
and degenerate recluses such as Brahma, Virocana and others, by dint of the' 
multitude of his own ever-recurring vows, which, like the moon, wither up the 
honey-laden toy-lotus of frenzied passion, originating in the river of beautiful 
maids among the gods, men and the Vidyadharas. The dust of his lotus feet 
is wiped off by the bees in the shape of the hair of the sylvan deities, bowing 
to him in obeisance, who come to confer on him the boon of worldly happiness 
in its entire range, but are amazed at being ignored by him on account of his 
diverse austerities, headed by the vows comprising the Mula- and the 
TJttara-gmias ; (austerities) that perturb the three worlds in diverse ways, and 
remove all obstacles with the strength of meditation, and are extraordinary 
in character, and beyond the range of thought, and inscrutable in their work- 
ing, and productive of miraculous power! Further, may the saints whose 
feet are to be worshipped, according to the prescribed rule, help us to acquire- 
perfect knowledge! They have extinguished the fire of passion with the 
current of the river of knowledge.” 





^ 




1 M«. A says 
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*‘I undoL'takc ilio eightfold worship of the Exalted J ewol of Eight 
Conduct, picccdcd by the five Paiomesthins, and hvefold in character' that 
proiluces all good, and culminates in the absolute cessation of 'all forms 
of activity. All hail I It destroys the darkness that obstructs the view 
of the entile universe. It is the Himalaya of unblemished knowledge; 
the inoonrisc of festive joy to all living creatures; and the springtime of 
the crcppcry grove of all the vows and modes of self-restraint" and vigilance**. 
It is the nursery of the Kalpa trees of religious austerities that vouchsafe 
mighty results, and it is practised by those who possess humility, mental 
cahn, a kindly disposition and fortitude. The wise call this J ewel of Eight 
Conduct the first step to the attainment of the supreme goal. Further, 
intent on Dharma, and for the purpose of vanquishing my enemy, Karma, 
I rosoi t to the way of life of the Dharmayogin, the best of men. It doth 
bring happiness to all living creatures.” 

Somadeva’s style is enlivened by the occasional use of popular maXimS 
occurring chiefly in his prose and sometimes also in verses. For example, 
‘flidt 3^^?^ ^ (Book IV): Enqxdring as to an auspicious date foi* 

shn-cing onc'^s head aftu one has already finished it. As pointed out by Jacob, 
LnuWianyCnjdnjfdi, J^art II, this proverb occurs in the Nydyamavjarl in the 
foim The proverb (Book I) occurs at the 

beginning of a popular verae cited, for example, by Haribhadra at the com*' 
inenccment of his oun commentary on his Aneldntajayapatdld : 

mf^f 5 # ’ ( Book IV ) : On one side a precipice, on the other 
a tir/er; how can a hr mg creature pass"^ To be between the devil and the 
deep sea. This and two other similar sayings are cited in Nalacainpu, 
Booh V: ^ ^ 1 . 

5^3 tenil ^^3 %fr’ (BookS VII & V): 
Sovereignty leads to IwII, employment to ca'ptivity^ trust m ivomen to death, and 
friendship uith rilfams to danger, ^ ^ occurs in averse of' 

Book IV.' t 3^ ^ ^2^' Ibid.* m ^ Ibid. 

1 For the fivefold Caritr.i (conduct ) sco Chop, XI ( section on Cuntrabliakti ) . 

- Fftct li\o control over mind, body, and speech (jRirgfk, udl3fk)» Taltvarthi* 

dhiyan>:-sv(rct 9.1. 

3 fMMPtft (Proper enro in %valking), (Proper caro in speaking), 

(Proper caroin'o.'itmg), (Proper caro in lifting and doposiilng), and 

— Hyqfjjp r ( Proper caro in excretion ) . Ibid 9,5. 

1 fice Chap. XII. 
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f ' *■ ’' 1 -'*^.1,^'' *v»V 

“TF/icei-mse maw carry’ salt for ^resentirig it to the saltsea 

^ Book VII,‘ETeetW32. / The sense,, as fai^ as can be judged 

from the^ context, seems to be that kings ai‘e as liberal 'as Indra in rewarding 
merit and as strict as 'Sfama in punishitig crime. 

Ibid. : Emn a hlade of grass belonging to the "king becomes as valuable ^as gold,. 
Book IV, Book II, verse 153: The maxim of Jbe 

blind man and the quaiP. .§^11 : \ Book III, verse 73, 

is a variation of the wellknown maxim discussed, by 

Jacob (op. cit.), Part I. The following maxims , bearing on the character' ,of 


‘erqi^ ^5rr9r’ 


women occur in Book IV ; iIrt: ^3??% 

i m ^ ' i.- The last of 

these maxims is also cited by Somadeva an NuivdhydmrtOi : ^oir 

1 . 

Somadeva has an eye for the grotesque, ^as '’exemplified 'iii "his 
description of the elephant driver in Book IV and the king’s- spy in Book 
III. His power to depict the 'strange and the terrible is illustrated' noli 
only in his remarkable picture of Gandamari and the Mahabhairava temple 
in Book I but in the description of the scenes of horror conjured up by a 
Vidyadhara to disturb the meditation of the sage Manniathamathana, • in 
Book V, and 'the similar scenes created by two gods to test the steadfast- 
ness of Jinadatta and Padmaratha in their austerities, in the first story, of 
Book VI. Disease and disgusting conditions are delineated in the story, of 
Auddayana in Book VI (sections); while Amrtamati, stricken with leprosy 
after her crime, is introduced in a verse of Book V. Curious examples of 
abusive language are found in the story of the Vidyadhara, mentioned a.bove^ 
whp as discovered in the act of molesting the sage Manmathamathana l)y the, 
king of the Vidyadharas, and addressed by the latter thus : 

5if 3^1: •/*••?•••• •" 

Similarly, in dho story 'of Sribhuti in-Book VII '(section 27), the’ 
dishonest priest is rebuked by the king in opprobrious " language. .Tbe 
incorporalibn of/ the religious and' moral tales, in- Book's. .VI .'and VILirives 
the author an opportunity of presenting scenes not usually found in Sanskrit 
proSo romances.-' ' r-- ' ^ ^ - 


1 The translation -of'the verse-in question in chapter '2tI‘f6llovrs''^rntasagAra’ff'6xt)lanaiion 

r A ^ Jk • * r ..rvk r m 

‘-'‘Of the maxim. TardhamSna, on ffa?;^amfnama/48(?ac2/w III, 195, ’explains ^.difterently. 
See J aoob ( ep* oit. ) , Part I, 


r«. .• * 
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Fregueat apd sometim,es felicitous ,use of simifes is made by-Somadeva 
in Jbis jaapL‘mtiye , and descriptive prose. Vaprakumara was, for instance, 
adornpd Jby bis youtJi, ‘just as a des,ert path as adorned by a ,shadj trae j 
just ^s a shady tree is adorned hy a pool of watey ; just as a pool of water is 
adorned by a lotus-bed ; jUst as a lotus-bed is adorned by a flock of swans ; just 
lis a bock of swans is adorned by the company of beautiful women ; and just as 
the company of beautiful Women is adorned by the graceful pla-y of loVeV 
Aftet the .discovery of Amrtamati’s guilt, Ya^odhara’s heart burnt like a 
ia^ed enveloped by fire ; he was furious like the ocean overflowing its shores ; 
lie changed countenance like the moon attacked by Rahu, and trembled like 
OrdatUres at the approach of death ; his lips quivered like a leaf that is being 
fcut to pieces ; he frowned like Siva intent on burning the Three Cities ; and 
his bosom was aglow like a heated cauldron.^ The guilty woman, after her 
transgression, crept back to her husband’s bed and slept, clinging to his bosom, 
like as a femaje rogue elephant enters a grove of trees, just as a sheet 
of lightning plupges into a rain-cloud, just as a serpent enters a mountain 
cave, jusl? as the messenger of death enters the worjd, just as a crocodile 
enters the ocean, pr a female goblin the dense woods.® This may be 
cpntrasted with anojbher series of similes, in which the conjugal harmony 
of Oandramati and her consort Ya^orgha is likened to the relationship 
existing between wise policy and a kingdom, forbearance and religious 
/austerities, modesty and learning, fame and life, the Flag of triumph and 
jlihd god of love, mango blossoms and springtime, the Kalpa creeper and 
a tree of heaven, and a series of beneficial happenings and a sacred day 
of religious piety.* A long series of similes occurs also in Yasodhara’s 
reflections on women as an indispensable factor in the joys of life. Without 
Women, a kingdom is like a forest, ornanient-s are like the decoration of 
a dead body, beauty paint is like smearing of clay, adornment of the body 
is like shampooing a man who is asleep, the flurry of fly-whisks and parasols 
is like the worship of evil spirits, the practice of the arts is like a device 
for Wasting time, the study of poetry is like an attempt to remove the 
ipital^ion of jblae mouth, deliberations in the copncil chamber are like 
possession by evil spirits, public audience is like entering a prison, music 
is like a loud sermon on the futility of life, the sound of drums is like a 

trumpet proclaiming the banishment of worldly happiness, mansions are 

' ' - • 1 

‘ SFTpn^fr, sriwt eto. Book .VI, flootion. 16. 

2 ‘ ’ etd. Book IV, 

? etc. ibid. ^ 

^ * etp 
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like jilbulitaiii caves, pfeasUre' gai’dchs aue Kfe’e' chatijcl-iierdk, pi?oteeting one’s 
subjects is lite Wage-edi^iiing, conciliation o^ tBe‘ citizens is like tB'e fouii’d’s' 
of a city bai^ber,* execution of the’ &-fold polioy-is' like the Crossing _ of d.\ 
dried up river, and' the effort to acquire Wealth* is likb dandihg'in^the’da^^k/ 

ya4odbara^s'-di%ust for the world^a'hd decision to reiiOuhcO thO wor'ld'^ 
is brought i'lito harUiOny ’ with the mbrnihg sbenery itt-a’ se!ih"eh of af]pi?opria.t6' 
similbS, ♦‘The east cleared' up like my own decision, ^he" stafs^ vaUibhte’d' like' 
my desire for soverbighty; The lUtiar orh g^eW^ dikh' like' hijf’ pabSibtt’ of IbVei 
The- day lotus bed’s blossomed'fortli like the disgUst of my heart. The d'arkheSs" 
of the night’ disappeared like my desire for Worldly happiness. IhO' glbw of 
the early dawn melted' away like the snare of my delusion'.”^ 

Rather bold and exaggerated similes are used^ to praise the Sipra 
river in Book V, Its waters are bright aS a stream of nectar and' BeautifiiV as , 
the' bozings from moonstones, and' delight the wOrlUUike the’ Siiprenae Light, . 
iLbstract similes are' sometinies used to describe conbrete'ohjectsi e. g., in the’ 
description of the great fotest in Book V* : it iS impenetrable’ like the heart of 
a wicked manj dteadhil like the hour of universal dfestruc^bh’,' deep like the 
ecienoe of numbers, intricate* like* the character of a Woman’; infested’ with 
mischievous’ thorhs' like a period of anarchy, harmhil^ikb* a’ villaih’S cbhhSelV 
and inaccessible like the heart of a prince®. Some of the similes 'arb riiarfea 
by* word-play,. and» a typical example is the cbmparison of the- forest just 
mentioned to Raghu’s family, simply because both happen to contain'*Magadhf, 
which, applied to the forest, means a pippaU creeper ; and applied’ to the 
family in question means Sudaksina, the consort of fiillpa.^ Simpler and more 
tolerahlb is the comparison of king Yasorgha, also hased'oh verbal’ similarity^ ’ 
to the autumn, tHb spring and the other seaSbnS;® Similbs haScd^ dh 
paronomasia arc in faot a cdmmon’feature of the Kavya atylej and it'iS'perhapS' 
significant that' Somadeva’s romance opens with adong' serieff-of sikhiies^of this' 
type They are used' also in the descriptidn' of the groat tree in' 

the valley of the Suvela mountain in Book 

' 2 ' 

etc; Book* It; 

5 g? eto,^ Book'll'. ' ’ • . i 

7 
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destruction, as the stewardess of the kitchen of the awful ' Mothel's*f^^^i3|g^'^ 
nurse of the monsters, as the ground where the kinsmen of the god^fa^5^h=^ 
worship the ■ Manes, and as the Night of destruction of all living creatures.^ 
Not so successful is the attempt to reproduce the nasty spectacle of a serpent 
half buried in an anthill. The reptile is fancied as the intestines of the Earth 
Antelope, as the tail of the Earth Lioness, as the root of the Earth Creeper^, 
as the stalk of the Earth Lily, and as the lock of hair of the Earth figured as 
a female monster,® > 

The constant desire to add new images tends to make T7tprek§Ss 
farfetched and artificial, and sometimes a good image is spoilt by juxtaposition 
with others less efitective. As is to be expected, Utprek§as occur mostly in 
descriptions; and some characteristic examples are provided by the natural 
descriptions in our romance. The Sipra river is, for example, fancied as a 
girdle of moonstones worn by the city of Uj jay ini like a graceful lady, as the 
pleasure tank of the mistresses of the king of Malava, as a festive banner 
flying over the nether regions, as a nuptial garland for the wayside mountains, 
as a pearlstring worn by the Earth goddess, as a banner proclaiming the fame 
of the mountain from which the river rises, and as an irrigation canal for the 
gems in the ocean,^ Similarly, in the rainy season the sky seems to be a 
shower-bath for the earth long scorched by heat ; the mountains' with the 
waters of the cascades streaming down their sides appear to have white 
banners covering their slopes ; and the lakes, full to the brim. Seem to be 
ceremonial vessels of water, a parental offering to the Summer dead and gone!® 
Another series of Utprek§as occurs in the description of the temples of 
Rajapura in Book I. The tall, white edifices are fancied as clusters of flowers 
of the Sky tree, as white lights of the firmament, as masses of lotus blossoms 
adorning the crest of the Sky Goddess, as places for the acquisition of va'st 


1 The seven Mates are mentioned in the following verse quoted by ^rutasagara: 

I ^ UH ll* S’or other definitions, ahd 

the number of the Mothers, which is sometimes given as nine, see the English trahs, 
of JSfaisadhacaritai Vocab. under 

etc. 

3 * » etc. Book V, 

Ibid* 

Book III. 

11 
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religious merit by iho pious of the three worhh, as cxpriuses of the foam of 
the atmospheric ocean, tus gleams of the loiul lftUghofBi\a inr'arnalo as the 
sky, as distal pleasure lulls of the pluiielary world, and as elephant cubs of 
the Sky Forest belonging to the (white) Airavata family.^ 

Accumulations of Jlftpakas are occasionally md with, for example, in 
the description of Mrirndatla as the lover of women of diflercnt nationalities.* 
'The lengthy series of epithets, mostly llupaka^, applied to Ya<odbara 
in the letter despatched to n rival,’ illustrates a current practice in royal 
correspondence and in^criptional records of grants and endowments. Home 
of 'the epithets are ns follows. “The Snrinso of provvcfis; Uralunan himself 
in w*isdom: an ocean of disLornment : a swan participating in the joyftd 
sports of the goddess of learning; the beloved consort of poetic speech; 
a Tidyudhara in the game of hall-thiowing; an Indr.a in playing wdlli 
rutting elephants; nn Arui,ia in chariotHlriving ; a Onrnda in lighting on 
foot; a Gandharva King in singing; ft Brhaspati in the .*fcience of inctru- 

mcntJil music; a Blmnita in the .ait of dancing; a 

Para<arama in self*sncu(ice ; an axe in the jungle of hostiUtic't; a lion to 
the Tiiwn’ of Kaling/i^ ; n blare lo the * lumboo ehimp' of Asmaka ; a fire to 
iho *moth’ of iho Buka countiy ; a Ihiinc consuming the King of Kraibakai^^ika ; 
the crcst-jcwol of the K§alriyas of Ahicohatc.a; BcathKnell to the inbuhor* 
dination of tlio king of Paucalu; a thunder-bolt to the toynl dynasty of 
Kerala; lightning-fire to Uio Ynvana Tree ;MUc .subject f*f pleasant disputes 
among the beautiful w'omen of Cedi; the luxury mirrf>r of the w*omen of 
Magadha; a tcndoi leaf on the plump bosoms of the ladies of Krthci; a 
Jovc-god to the youthful Kaiis of ^bthismutl ; tlio bcauty-paint of the ruddy 
lips of the fair women of Kausimbl; the ear-ornament of the w'’omcn of 
Da^urpaj the pa.ssionato lover of the courtesans of P.U alipntr.a ; a hoc 
enjoying iho graceful go‘>turcs of the hcautiful women of VaKahhl; the 
perfumed ornamental dot on the foreheads of tlie women of Ayodfiy*!/ 
A reference to the original w’ill show' that most of these epithets are 
used with an eye to verbal cficct, to which Kfivyn poets paid considerable 
attention. 


1 ‘ s?g;nrnrM;ftTF'TfUT’i»o^, i fisgrcbdoi * oic. 

3 ‘'/ipftt'nairfrm/trrqsinron:., wTja.itpnFT»TtM'': , 

t sipfis j TS<xrr:iJ ? ’« 

3 Soe clinp. V. 

4 *Fnwn\ *Baml>oo clump’ and ‘Atolli* arc coutcmplucos rclorouces toibo kings ol tb« 
rospealivo couatrios. 

n i.0. tho Yavana king* 
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The Rupakas used are not, all of' theiri, equally successful.. The 
courtesan whose dead body forms the subject of the verse description* 
in Book I was ‘the pleasure resort of the apish minds- of. all who are* 
henchmen of the god of love’/ The nights 'of the rainy season- are ‘the 
female buffaloes who nourish the child minds' of the women going out 
to meet their lovers’.^ A young man who took the help of a nurse in 
his love affairs is described as having made her a ield for the growth 
of the woodland' of his project/ A certain sage is called ‘an elephant) 
engaged in water»sportsi in. the river .of learning/ A particularly bad 
example is the description- of another sage as ‘an enclosure for the capture of 
the elephant herd of religious merit’/' , / ; 

' Neglect of proportion is a common characteristic* of later Kavya^- 

stylfei' and over elaboration of details often leads to the use of artificial 
conceits and hyperboles. Somadeva, for instance, devotes- no' dess than, 
twenty elaborate and' mostly far-fetched epithets to Maradatta’s sword? 
(Book I, p. 161), and an almost equal number is applied to the dust raised' by 
Ya^odhara’s'troops (Book II, p, 337).. The particlesr of 'dust-are. incidentally 
likened in an- elaborate fashion to.lovers enjoying the company of their beloved, 
because- they enshroud and cling, to the various limbs of the. women, accom'-^ 
panying the procession.® The- height of the temples of Rajapura is conveyed 
by saying that ‘the showers, of water streaming from the conduits made of- 
moonstones,, emitting' moisture in contact with the rays of the moon, drench 
the bodies of the nymphs of heaven, withered by the fire of separation . 
from- their lovers’,'' Sometimes, a conceit employed is exaggerated to the 
^extent ,of producing something like a comic effect. ^ In the description of 
the great hospitable tree in Book V, for example,, the tree * is. fancied as, 
mockingly addressing other, trees in the forest on the< subject of their being, 
barren and useless, for wayfarers.® 


•» 


1 ‘ ’• 

3' ‘ Book VH, section 31. 

4 * ’ Book V. 

3 ’ Book VI, seotion 19‘. ' ' 

* 

' ’ i I • • > t " , , * ' I 
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, . Ono of the topics whiMi innkos Ifitnr Hftn'jkrit writnis tliro\/ oft* fell 

rfisfcraint is fame, usually the faiiio of kitipf**. Apait Iroin poet ic'd desetipUons 
ofToyal fame, Soiiiailovn gho'i an olahoraio picture oi tlm fame of the sago 
Sudatfca (Boole I), uhi<*h illusUatcs how Kri\ya jmets seel: novelty in the 
treatment of conventional themes by introduoinfj lam iful ima^c ? and coneeil*^, 
The (Icsoription in c|Uosiiun may l>e summariaefl Ihu*?. " 'fho tiniverse }jftvin;:j 
been pervaded by fcJudattn’.s fame, uhti^* a-? tin* foam of milk^ Brahnian 
is anxious lest the s\hite thinij^ ereatod b}- him '*hould be mctp.d in the 
general ^YhitenoSvS and lost to vio^. So he devises signs* of recognition, and 
puis the submaiino lire in the Ocean of I^Itlh, nia«‘'CS of matted hair on 
Siva's head, a dark spot in the form of a deer iii the moon, protuberances 
on the beads of AiiTivata and otlmr divine elephants, mineral peaks on 
the Himftlayas, Tamrila tiees tm the slope*? of the Kail.'tsa mountain, the 
dark waters of the Yamunf'. in the coui'ife of the Gauged, and ydlov, 
filaments in uhito lotus blov^oms; while he pre-sctihcs f*>r the IVifie.ajanya 
conch contaot with the dark hands of Krfna, Siuhitta’s fame i- also 
represented ns a maiden in her nuptial attire, uandrring in the univen^e 
and rejecting various suitor-i for her hand on dtfterenl grounds'. She leih 
Brahman, for instance, that ho is ton old to afcom[>any her in her travels; 
tolls Agni, the god of fire, that he is hardly fit foj marriage, suftering ns 
he does from acute jaundice; and rejects Vanma, the lord of the ocean, 
because lie is difahled by diopsy and hence doharrc-d from the gaieties 
of love. Vilyu, the uind-god, is too hckle for hei, ami she tells Kuhera, 
the god of wealth, that a conllimed diunkard like liim' is not lit to converse 
with a maiden like her, Siva uho lives near funeral pv'res is, of course, 
ruled out; and she warns the Moon that his life is in danger on account 
of his incurable consumption, and tells Yisnii that, being a huhipato with 
a scalp resembling an iron cauldron turned upside down, ho is not worthy of 
her kisses.’ Unable to accept any ono of them, Maiden J''nme continues 
to wander without abiding anywhere, like a doe deluded liy a mirage, 
like tlio mind of a king who has lost his tlirono, like the intellect of 
a sage who has attained the inner vision." There is no doubt tlint this 
description of fame shows considerable ingenuity, hut the lockless elaboration 
of a favourite theme all hut makes it verge oii the comic.® 

3 Certain other god« are alao mentioned, inolading a vulgar rotoronce to Indra. 
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An interesting example -of Kaku-Vakrokti. is found in Amrtamati’s 
fraudulent message to Ya^odhara, in which, she begs to be allowed 
accompany the king into wilderness after his proposed . renunciation ' of 
the world. Yasodhara, while listening to the message, interjects sarcastic 
remarks which appear to corroborate her statements, but really give . 
them a different interpretation reflecting on her character. Portions of 
the message may be reproduced here, Yalodhara’s remarks being put within 
brackets. Amrtamati says : * I will accompany Your Majesty, just as 
the tide accompanies the ocean (That is why you are fickle); just as the 
image of the moon accompanies the sky (That is why you have a black 
spoP); just as the shade accompanies a tree (That is why you are enjoyed 
by others); just as the track accompanies a chariot (That is why you 
are *fuU of dust’®); just as the flame accompanies a lamp (That is why you 
emit ‘smoke’®); just as sylvan beauty accompanies the spring (That is why 
you are flill of Cupid’s lore); just as the Ganges is the companion of 
the Himalayas ( That is why you seek a lower* level ) ’. ® 

i 

Instances of Yamakas are occasionally found. A device used more 
than once is the Srhkhalayamaka which consists in the continuous repetition 
of the last syllables of a series of compounds at the beginning of each 
succeeding compound., For example, 



* 

As pointed out by Jacobi, the Srhkhalayamaka is used by Siddharsi in 
Upomitihhavapmj^anGd kathd, p. T52. Haribhadra too has t(sed this device in 
verses in his ScmardioGcikaha,^ 

I 

5 The mixture of prose and verse is a salient feature of Yaiastilaha 

which is one of the two earliest extant Campus, the first being Trivikrama’s 
JYalaGarrvpu written during the reign of the Rastrakuta Emperor Indra^ 

» " ! "— ■ 1. — I. , 

1 i. e. a blot on her oharaoter. 

t 

2 *al6wd woman’. 

3 i. e. disgraoe. . 

4 i. e. a paramour of lower rank. 

5 ^ Sjgf trf 

^ i sj^rq^- 

0 See B. 1, ed.j pp« 79, 423*4,r449, «to« 
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III! in tlie fii'st quarter of the tenth century. It will be out of place 
to trace here the growth of Sanskrit narrative composition in mixed prose 
and' verse, the origins of which go back to Vedic literature as well as* 
Buddhist writings in Pali and Sanskrit. There is, however, no doubt' 
that' this form of composition became popular in- the Deccan in the tenth 
century in Sanskrit as well as Kanarese literature.* Apart from the 
romances of Trivikrama and Somadeva, the Kudliir grant of the Ganga^ 
king Mfirasimha, elaborately composed in Sanskrit prose and verse, and 
containing a detailed account of the Ganga dynasty, was issued in 963 
A. D.' about five years after the composition of Somadeva’s Yadastilaha,^ 
As regards Kanarese literature, Pampa wrote his famous works Aclip^trdna 
and' Pampa Bharata in mixed prose and verse in 941 a. d,, and the campU 
style continued’ to be popular in that literature for a long period after. 
Among liot’able later examples of the mixed style may be mentioned 
Nagaoandra’s , Pampa RumCiycma {circa 1*105 a. n.) and Nemicandra’s 
Jjildvatl {circa 1170 a. d.), ‘the' earliest known specimen of the Novel, 
or genuine work of fiction, of the Kanarese language’,^ Somadeva wrote 
His Ta^aklilaha less than two decades after the composition of Pnmpa's 
works ; and being a‘ native of Karnataka, he may have boon influenced by the 
prevailing Kanarese literary style of his time. As we have already pointed 
out, Pampa was court-poet of Arikesarin II who reigned at Puligere 
( Xiakshmesvar, Dharwar District ), while Somadeva wrote at Gangadhara 
during the reign of one of his successors. Another noteworthy point is that 
njftst of the Kanarese writers of the tenth century and after were Jainas, 
and it is highly probable that they as well as Somadeva were influenced 
by the example of the great Jaina Prakrit romances in mixed prose and 
verse, e. g., the Samardicoahahd of Haribhadra and the Kuvalayamdld of 
Uddyotana* composed in the eighth century. The extensive allegorical novel 
Upcmitzbhavaprapamad hatha of Siddhatsi composed in prose and verse in 
906 A. D. iS' an early example- of a JaiUa romance written in Sanskrit 
under similar influences, though not in Kilvya style. Comprehensive Jaina 
narrative works in Prakrit using prose and verse indiscriminately continued • 
to be written till long after the eighth century/ c. g., Gunacandra's 
Mdhdvlraoa^'ita (1082 a. d.),® Somaprabha’s Kumdrapdlapraitbo^ha ’(1184 


1 Soo Eico ; Kanarese Idteratnre, 

-2- Annual Report of the Mysore Arohaeologieal Department for 1921, 
t 3 ,/,Eioe (top. oit,), p, 43., , , f . . , . 

4 For ir7t«oZaytt7»KZt4isoO‘i?/i«j‘a%a’rtc?ya, Veil H, pi 77 • 

6 Annah of (he Rhandarhar 0. R, Jnetitufe, VolV IXVt, pST, ^ ^ ' 
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A. 35.) etc. While Somadeva’s Ya^astilaha, like Tnvikrama’s' 
is essentially a work written in Sanskrit Kavya style, its J aina characte- 
risitics and the probable influence exercised by the Jaina Prakrit romances 
on its style and composition cannot entirely be ignored. ’ - 

I ' 

I' ^ 

Dialogues in prose and verse add to the interest, o£ Somadeva s-^work, 
• The controversial dialogue in Book IV has been dealt with elsei'^^here, and 
, we may ;refer to the story ,of Padma in Book VII, Section 31, Which is 
' practically in the form of dialogues linked together ' by .brief .narr^ative 
passages. The story contains two main dialogues oast in a dramatic form 
which could be easily adapted ' to the stage. That between ' the bawd ^and 
, Padma is reproduced below : ^ 

' 5r«ira?t?nTH ^ 

a#, 

« t 

' ^ ff 1 ('5WiqL) 

i%% -5^ <55r ^ i 

f I 

] ! ^ i ( srqjiqrj^) ^ 

"•'•,Cswq:)^am -trq , 

' , ‘ 

?rf| v« .... 

5rki<qR:^<R^i W ^ 
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5T%5ft— I 

vr%«fif— ^ 3^ ^ < 

I 

The above dialogue is of interest as presenting a lifelike picture of 
a procuress attempting to seduce a respectable married woman at the instance 
of a young man of high social standing. There is some resemblance between 
the Sanskrit dialogue and the first Mime of the Mimiamhi of the Greek 
poet Herodas, a collection of Mimes or dramatic dialogues of a literary 
character, composed about the third century b. o.* In the Mime in question 
the bawd Gyllis visits Metricho, a well-to-do young lady, whose husband 
Mandris® has been away in Egypt for nearly a year, and tries to persuade 
• her to accept a wealthy young man who has vehemently fallen in love with 
her, and employed the old woman as a go-between. Metriche politely 
but firmly rejects her proposal and dismisses her with a cheering cup of 
wine. In both the versions the bawd is an old woman, the husband is or 
expected to be away, and the passion of the admirer is eloquently described, 
but the mission ends in failure owing to the loyalty of the young wife. 
There are, however, important points of difference. The Sanskrit dialogue 
forms part of a moral and religious tale illustrating the evil consequences 
of unlawful love, while the Mime is a faithful representation of the seamy 
side of contemporary life. Further, the sequel is difterent in the Indian 
tale, as Padma, the chaste wife of the priest, instead of dismissing the 
bawd in a friendly spirit, like Metriche, pretends to accept her proposal, 
and hatches a plot to trap the young libertine. The Mime is no doubt by 
far the more realistic iii tone and expression; but the treatment, as 
dramatic dialogue, is no less vivid in the Sanskrit story. Obscure allusions 
occur in both the Sanskrit dialogue and the Greek Mime. Somadova 
employs the ornate style of the Sanskrit drama in prose and verse; while 
Herodas uses only verse, but in an artificial dialect. The dramatic qualities 
of the dialogues in the story of Padma are also present to a lesser extent 
in the dialogue between Yasodhara and his mother in Book IV, though 
, the importance of the latter is socio-religious rather than literary. 


I 


1 Text and Trans, in Otto CrnsinsriliC'Jl/tmiani&ca dts- Ueron^a^.,*, umpearbeUet 

von J!udol/JIer£off,>Leipzigf^l926;~and Knox: JZerodes etc, (Zoeb Classical Library)* 

2 Korte {Hellenistic Poetry t p,$B9) ttiinke Mandrxs is HetrichoVlovor. 



CHAPTER V 

Yasastilaka. as a Sooio-politioal Record 

As we have already pointed out, Ya^astilaha throws considerable 
light on contemporary life and society, especially court life- and administra- 
tion; and the available data may be classed under three heads: court life, 
problems of statecraft and social conditions. 

Court Life 

A glance at the Synopsis and Chapter VII ( the section on Court 
poetry) will show that Books II and III of Ya^astilalca contain valuable 
information on medieval court life; and the conditions described therein 
are chiefly applicable to an Imperial court, which, as suggested in a- previous 
chapter, could be no other than that of the Rastrakuta emperors about the 
middle of the tenth century. Somadeva describes the ceremonies connected 
with the birth, nuptials and the coronation of the prince, and draws a series 
of vivid pictures of the various activities of the court. On the intellectual 
side we have weighty discussions of an academic character: sometimes 
the king listens to an elaborate debate on the guiding principles of 
policy;^ sometimes he discusses important verses of the Artha^astra^ ; t>r 
participates in heated debates, winning the applause of the learned' by his 
proficiency in the philosophical systems of Jina, J aimini, Kapila, Kapada, 
Carvaka and Buddha.^ Interludes in a lighter vein are not wanting. For 
example, on a certain occasion, while the king is discussing the poetical 
works of the Mahakavis, a poet named Pandita-vaitandika (Scholar Sophist) 
comes along and recites an untimely panegyric in his honour, e. g. ( 3. 271 ), 

'‘Sire, by reason of the expansion of thy fame, mountains- turn white 
like the Kailasa; the seas turn white as the Ocean of milk, all of them*; 
and the three worlds resemble palaces in lustre ! ” Finding the king inatr 
tentive, he asks discourteously how it is that the sovereign does not 
recognise a world-renowned poet like him!* The king, however, wounds his 
vanity by asking him the purport of a difficult verse of Sanskrit poetics 
which proves to be beyond his comprehension.® 


1 Soo Chap. VII. 

2 Seo Chap. XVIII. 



I’Vol. I, p.480. . , ' 


4 273. ' 

5 For the verse iu onostioti see Chap. XVIII, 

12 
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Court poets or rather panegyrists are very much in evidence, and 
recite appropriate verses on diverse occasions, marriage, coronation etc. 
Certain of them describe the morning and evening scenery, the beauties 
of the seasons and the gaiety of court festivals, recount the merits of 
horses and elephants, and recite panegyrics while the king practises 
archery in the gymnasium. One of the bards who recites the verses in 
praise of the rising moon is described as having been a fellow student with 
the king ; and there is no doubt that the presence of these educated versifiers 
adds to the refinement and cultural atmosphere of the court. 

. Keference is made in Book II to Committees of Experts ( Mnj(jr 

^a/risad) for the examination of horses and elephants and their representa- 
tives, the Mahamatra and the Mahasadhaka, the chief keepers of the 
royal elephants and horses respectively, who submit to the king detailed oral 
reports on the characteristics oi the elephant and the horse selected for 
his use. The Mahamatra appears to be a Brahmana, being introduced 
as belonging to the family of Parasurama, while the Mahasadhaka is 
an experienced soldier, being described as having a body marked with 
■the scars of wounds received in many a battle. Great attention seems 
to havoibeen paid to elephants. The king himself takes part in the training 
and arming of elephants, and one of his favourite recreations is the witnessing 
of elephant-races in the race-courses (pradhava-dharmW ). 

The court jester (nai'mct-saciva) does not appear in person in 
our work, but certain utterances attributed to him contain some home truths 
about the character of kings ( 3. 254-5 ) : 

“The warriors bear the brunt of the fighting, but it is the wirepullers 
who enjoy the results. Those serving a king from outside undergo all 
hardship, while those in the inner circle reap the benefits; just as 
the outer tusks of an elephant do the hard jobs, while the inner teeth 
are employed in eating. Kings, by nature, turn their backs at merits, 
just as the flowers of a wreath turn their backs at the string. They welcome 
the heartless who destroy them, even as a sheath receives the sword 
that cleaves it. ” 

The minister, the physician, the chef and the priest are mentioned 
together in one of the morning verses ( 3 . 11 ) recited by the bards, who 
announce their arrival at the court. The court physician seems to be 
well-read in medical literature, aud admonishes the king in a lengthy 

X Book III etc. ). 
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discourse on matters connected with physical exercise, food and drink.^ 
Astrologers are mentioned in Book II, and they are consulted on the 
eve of the coronation, and doubtless on many other occasions. The Sthapati 
or the architect appears in connection with the arrangements for the 
coronation and the construction of the magnificent pavilion on the bank 
of the ^ipra.^ 

The composition of the personnel of medieval courts seems to have 
been more or less similar in India and elsewhere. Nizami of Samarcand 
declared about 1155 that a properly constituted court should have four 
classes of educated men: secretaries of state, poets, astrologers and 
physicians, for “ the business of kings cannot be conducted without competent 
secretaries; their triumphs and victories will not be immortalized without 
eloquent poets, their enterprises will not succeed unless undertaken at seasons 
adjudged propitious by sagacious astrologers; while health, the basis of all 
happiness and activity, can only be secured by the services of able and 
trustworthy physicians”.® This is a fairly accurate description of the 
composition of medieval courts, whether oriental or occidental. We are 
told that ‘‘even in the West most courts had their astrologers* by the 
thirteenth century~the earl of Chester even in the twelfth-and the other 
three might well be found still earlier, but in a less bureaucratic form,” 
The description is particularly true of the Sicilian court of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries with “its astrologers and poets, its Arab physicians 
and many>tongued secretaries”; and the entourage of the Indian court was 
not, we presume, materially different, to judge from Somadeva’s circumstantial 
account. As regards secretaries and state officials, we may here refer to the 
Sandhivigrahins, who appear in our work in the role of secretaries of state, 
and can be accurately described as ‘many-tongued’, as will be seen later. 

One of the functions of the Sandhivigrahins in our work is to 
announce the arrival at the imperial court of envoys from foreign courts with 
presents characteristic of their respective countries.® The poetical 
utterances of the Sandhivigrahins are reproduced below ( 3. 247-46 ) : 





II 


1 See below. 

2 Soe Chap. 11. 

3 Haskins : The Renaissance of the twelfth century ^ p. 54. 

4 ‘The court astrologer... became an indispensable adjunct of the ‘Abbasid throne.’ 
Hitti: JSistory of the Arabs, p, 318. 

5 The hajib or chamberlain of the Baghdad court was attached to the person of the caliph, 
and his duty consisted in introducing accredited envoys and dignitaries into the 
cahphal presence. Hitti ( op, cit, ). 
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SiqTrf^ =5 ?ITrm qi<i^«iTTfq»fiq^^^Ji1^^RsrP5cr5iiiT^?g: II 

Jsnqrq: %%q ^qr^TR?: ^itJqr I 

%fNRirfin^qT^(^qf ^qqWmq: 51 ^ snmf^ (I 


“The envoi's, despatched by the kings of Kerala, Cola, Ceylon, the 
^aka land, Srimrda and Paucala, and by the lords of Ahga, KaHhga and 
Vai'iga as well as othei kings, stand in the courtyard, holding in their 
hands the choicest products of all their dynastic possessions. (They may 
be told) whether Your Majesty, the lord of the earth, has the leisure 
to see them or not.” “The lord of Kalihga comes to thee with mighty 
elephants, and the princes of the Indus region have sent thee jronder 
multitude of horses. Here, too, is the lord of the Pandya country, his 
hands full of wreaths of large pearls brought as presents.*’ “Ruler of 
the earth, to see thee the lord of Kasmira is at the door with presents 
of saffron, the ruler of Nepfila with musk, the lord of Kosala with silks, 
the lord of the Himalayas with large Granthiparna^ roots, the lord of 
Kailasa with moonstones, and the king of Magadha with diverse heirlooms. 
Sire, command me to do what befits the occasion, ” 

The challenge to vaiious kings, demanding submission, intended 
to be delivered by Yasodhara’s envoy, is no more than a rhetorical exercise® j 
but interesting data on the reception of envoys from hostile courts and 
the declaration of war can be gleaned from the episode of the king of 
Paficala described in ya^astilaJca, Book III. The Sandhivigrahin enters and 
tells Yasodhara: ‘Sire, Dukiila, an envoy of Acala, king of Paficala, has 
arrived and is waiting at the gate.’ Thus saying, he ushers in the envoy, and 
ordered by Yasodhara, offers him a seat at the proper place after he 
has paid his respects to the king. The Sandhivigrahin then says: 
‘Envoy, show to yonder Lord the presents sent by your master. Messenger, 
deliver the letter;’ and both the envoy [duta) and the messenger (s'asa?ia7iara) 
carry out the instructions. The Sandhivigrahin had already been informed 
b}’ a spy, living in Acala’s capital in the guise of an ascetic under the 
name of Jabfila, that that king had a poweiful force of elephants and planned 
to dcclaie war against Yasodhara before long. The information supplied by 
the spy is corroborated by certain indications provided by the articles 
sent - an iron ball, the letter marked with the emblem of a sword on the 
outside, and the presents wrapped in four pieces of cloth; or according 
to another interpretation, an iron ball, and the presents and the letter, 


1 A fragriiut root called in Assamese, ^rlnch is poandod by women to the nccom- 

pammeat o£ sengs during the night, on nuptial occasions among the Assamese people, 

2 See Chap. YII. 
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“both marked with the figure of a sword and four encircling lines In 
Nitimhydmrta (Chap. IS) Somadeva refers to these emblems as being 
present on letters from enemies.® Now, the iron ball symbolized the 
invulnerability of the sender; the fourfold wrappings or the four encircling 
lines the ‘four-limbed’ army consisting of cavalry, infantry, elephants, 
and chariots ; and the sword, of course, the threat of war. It was apparently 
usual to despatch such symbolic gifts as a prelude to warlike .measures; 
and that it was a very ancient custom, and not confined to India, is shovm by 
the account of the gifts (a bird, a mouse, a frog and five arrows^) “Sent 
by the Scythian kings to Darius under similar circumstances, as related 
by Herodotus, Book IV, 131. 

Be that as it may, the Sandhivigrahin is convinced .of the war-like 
intentions of the king of Paficala, and considers it useless to examine the 
insincere presents and the contents of the letter, which was only too 
likely to proclaim the onemy’s glory. Accordingly he puts aside the letter 
and asks the envoy to deliver his message orally, at the same time thre- 
atening him with dire punishment for his unfriendly mission: the nose 
would be chopped off, the head shaved at random, Bilva fruits tied to the 
forelock, and a garland of potsherds hung round the neck ; besides, he would 
have to ride a donkey.® Controlling himself, the Sandhivigrahin [admits 
that no wise man should be angry with an envoy who is bound to report 
facts. Then addressing the envoy, a Brahmana, the royal official stresses 
the futility of further queries, and goes on to say: “The motives of your 
master are clear from your demeanour. The reason why His Majesty 
has so long connived at Acala, in spite ^of his having committed many 
an act of defiance, is that the kings of his line had long paid homage in 
the past to His Majesty’s forbears. But, now, if Acala seeks for himself 
the fate of a moth in the flames of His Majesty’s might, it would be dike 
desiring to play with the manes of a lion, or decorate oneself with the 
crest-gems of deadly serpents, or scratch with one’s finger-nails the tusks 
of a rutting elephant, or extinguish with one’s hands the fire of the epoch 
of universal destruction, or swim across the ocean, .or traverse the sky with 


1 The first intorprotation is fonnd in a marginal note in Ms. A, Somadeva says 




^ ^ » ^ , _ , . 

p. OoO. Ms. A says 

2 The anonymous commentary says 

^ U 3. 402. 
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a bound, or lift the Mandara mountain with one’s hands, or use the axe of 
Siva as a mirror, or extract the pearl embedded in the jaw of the Primeval 
JBoar^ for using it as an ornament. ” Acala, in fact, proud of his own power 
in destroying the petty enemies of his kingdom, does not even now realise 
the great king’s valour, praised by Indra himself in talks about Esatriya 
heroes(3. 403): ■ 

1^: «PtsTf: u 

*‘Who can conquer him in battle w^ho is talked about among the gods 
thus: Visnu is his panegyrist, and Brahman his priest, busily taking up 
Ku^a blades with the fingers ; Siva is the eunuch of his harem, and yonder 
Moon serves him at night; and the Sun is the friend of his toy lotuses, 
and the wind caresses him in the fatigue of his sports ! ” 

The sjieech of the Sandhivigrahin arouses the martial ardour ot 
the warriors present, each of whom, addressing himself to the envoj% utteis a 
vehement challenge to the king of Paficiila. Eodandamuituiula, for example, 
catching hold of the envoy’s hand, says ( 3. 405-6 ) : 

fimejioiT i urJunst «i 

“Hold on thy head His Majesty’s lotus feijt, a source of prosperity 
to his allies, but grimly oppressive to his foes. OlherNMSe, thy mastei, 
decapitated by the arrows of Eodanda-murtanda ( The Sun of the Bow ), will 
vehemently dance on the battlefield, a headless trunk.” Karavrdavira 
declares, brandishing his sword ( 3. 409-10) : aiv^, i 

“Wayfarer^, know for certain, this my sword, consecrated to the task 
of destroying the foeman and his allies, amply gratifies the goblins 
on the battlefield with the blood gushing from the bosom of the man, who 
is slack in paying homage to my master, being perverted by a sense of 
overweening pride and irresistible might. ” 

Certain of the champions ask the envoy to deliver threatening 
, messages to the king of Paiicfila, of which the following arc specimens, 
being communicated by Tri^ula-bhairava and Asama-sahasa rcspectivly 
(3. 416 and 320). 


1 The Boar Incarnation of Vi§nu. 

2 1, o. the envoy. 
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Three openings will this trident make in thy bosom with its three 
prongs, and spread my martial fame on earth, in heaven and in -the nether 

regions 1 ” 

it ^ u 

If thou art strong in duels or in day-war or night-war or deceptive warfare 
or in other modes of fighting, do thou confront me in any of them. The 
fame of the valiant is not produced by empty roars.” 

Throughout this unseemly scene, insulting language is freely used, 
the king of Paiicala being referred to as 'the meanest of all the villains’ \ 
and the envoy variously addressed as Vedanvaivadhiha ( ' one to whom 
the Vedas are a burden’), dmjdpasada, hralimabandhu, dvija-vam^apdrhsmaf 
or simply as * Brahmana’. Happily the disorder is stopped by the intervention 
of the commander-in-chief who addresses the assembly: Ye wise men, useless 
are the shouts of men lacking in proper conduct. The brave and the 
timorous will be sorted out in war ( 3. 422 ). Therefore let every one of 
you control his wrath and desist from offensive language. You, too, Sandhi* 
vigrahin, eager to enhance the might of your master, should not give way to 
emotion. Examine the letter and draft a reply. Examine the presents and 
lu’epare counterpresents. Let due respect be Shown to aU the three (thd 
envoy, the letter and the presents ) , for the kings speak through their envoys 
even when they take up arms against each other. Not to speak of the 
envoys, even their servants should not be insulted. Further, neither one’s 
own failure nor the success of others depends upon the loud declamations 
of envoys. They are non-combatant intermediaries and speak as they 
like.” (3. 423) 


The letter is soon ready, and the Sandhivigrahin reads it out. It is 
extremely brief except for a lengthy conglomeration of epithets designed to 
glorify Yasodhara; and, after a polite and formal prelude, communicates an 
arrogant message from the commander-in-chief, Yijayavardhana, calling upon 
the king of Pancala to submit, since there is no safety for him whether on the 
battlefield or in flight. The letter is reproduced in part below : 
















i I %nr- 


The episode of the embassy, divested of rhetoric, throws interesting 
sidelights on court practices in the tenth century, but even the rhetoric 
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cannot entirely bo ignored, as it somehow always appears in the background 
of- ihedieval court life. Diplomatic immunity seems to have been assured by 
time-honoured custom, but there was nothing to prevent an envoy being 
subjected to humiliation or open insult. Things were not far different 
in this respect in the contemporary Byzantine court, to judge from the 
Legatio of Liudprand, Bishop of Cremona, a Western contemporary of 
Somadeva, who gives an account of an embassy to Constantinople during 
the reign of the Emperor Nicephorus Phocas, undertaken on behalf of 
Otto the Great in 968 a. d. Not only was Liudprand compelled every now and 
then to swallow affront and offensive language at the Byzantine court, 
but he also describes how in the same year the envoys of the Pope 
were actually put in prison for bringing an improperly addressed letter to the 
emperor. The fulminations of the court officials against the Papal legates 
may be compared with the threats uttered by the Sandhivigrahin against the 

envoy of the king of Paucala: “ Would that one of them were 

a bishop and the other a marquess 1 Then we would sew them in a sack, 
and after giving them a sound beating with rods and plucking out their boards 
and hair wo would throw them into the sea. As for those fellows, their lives 
piay be spared ”. ^ 

The comprehensive report of the spy to the king in Book III is 
a' unique document, to .which we will return presently. The review of the 
army is an important incident of court life, and Somadeva’s detailed 
account of it in the same Book gains in importance from the fact that he 
d.escribes regiments of soldiers from different parts of India in the king’s 
army,^ Somadeva’s picture is so minute and lifelike that he must have 
personally observed the ways of these soldiers, and may be supposed to have 
witnessed them, if anywhere, in the capital of the Bastrakuta emperors, 
who possibly included in their armies regiments composed of fighting men 
of different nationalities of India to meet the demands of their far-flung 
campaigns beyond the limits of the Deccan, Pivc regiments in all are 
described: the Deccan regiment; the Dramila or South Indian regiment 
provided with litters; the North Indian regiment of cavalry; the Gurjara 
regiment of archers; and the Tirhut regiment, expert in naval warfare, 
and well-equipped with elephants, and containing an undisciplined Gauda 
.element. The Tirhut, or the Tairabhukta regiment, as it is called, may 
be roughly described as the Behar and Bengal regiment, and it may 

' * 1 Liudprand':. Fb'rAfl. Tram, Wright, p, 264. 

2 See Chap. IV. The King reviovrs tho troops from a raised platform. Soniadova soys 
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be noted in this connection tliat there is another reference to naval soldiers 
[taricm^aTiara) elsewhere in the work.^ It will be seen that most of 
the regiments described are those of foot-soldiers; and the description, 
on the whole, corresponds to Al Masndi’s statement that the Balhara 
or the Kastrakuta king’s ‘horses and elephants were innumerable, but 
his troops were mostly infantry’.^ It has, however, been rightly pointed 
out that the Rastraktita cavalry cannot be overlooked, and “the lightning 
all-India movements of Dhruva, Govinda III and Indra III presuppose 
a strong cavalry”.® Another noteworthy feature ofSomadeva’s description 
of the regiments is the absence of any reference to chariots, although he 
refers to their fighting qualities in his theoretical work Nitivdhydmrta, 
This seems to corroborate the view that chariots as an instrument of 
war were no longer in use in the days of the Rastrakutas.^ 

The lighter side of court life is represented by dance .exhibitions 
in the court theatre in connection with the Purvarahga ceremony accom- 
panied by hymns to Sarasvati. The king is described as witnessing these 
performances in company with expert dancers and well-trained exponents 
of the histrionic art.® As is to be expected, certain court festivals are 
also mentioned: the MahanavamI, the Dipotsava, the Spring carnival and 
the worship of Makaradhvaja, the god of love.® 

It is hardly necessary to emphasize the documentary Value of 
the second and third Books of Ya^astilaka as presenting before us a 
detailed and vivid picture of Indian court life about the middle of the 
tenth century. Yasodhara, the hero of the story, is a legendary figure; 
but the setting of his court has a historical character and reflects the 
conditions prevailing in the writer’s own time. It is a curious coincidence 
that not long before Somadeva composed his imaginative account of 
Indian court life, the Byzantine Emperor Constantine VII (912-59) 
wrote his De cerimonks aulae, ‘ an account of the whole life of the Byzantine 
polity, with its hierarchy of lay and ecclesiastical officials,’ and the traditional 
ceremonies and festivals, ‘from the coronation and burial of an Emperor 
to the baptism of his son’.’ The Indian writer would presumably have 

1 Book III, p. 490. 

2 Altekar ; The Sastrakutas and their times, p. 248. ' ' 

3 Ibid., p. 249 

4 Ibid., p. 248 

D See Chap. XV. 

6 See Chap. XV. 

7 Hussoy: CImrch, and Learning in dhe JByxaniinc JE}mpire,'p, 28 » ^ . , 
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shared the emperor’s idea that * it is through its glorious ceremonial that the 
imperial majesty is increased in splendour’; and Somadeva was doubtless 
sufidciently impressed by the grandeur of contemporay court life, which partly 
explains his treatment of the theme as a pendent to the traditional stoty 
of Ya^odhara. But he does more : he deals with problems of administration, 
a subject in which he is deeply interested. 

Problems op Stateorapt 

Side by side with the portrayal of court life, Somadeva lays down 
precepts and principles for the guidance of a monarch, and illustrates 
them where necessary by means of concrete examples and quasi-historical 
traditions. Prom this point of view, Ya^astilala may be regarded as 
a sort of illustrative commentary on some of the topics dealt with in 
the formal treatises on the nUUdstra including Somadeva’s own NUhdlydmrta, 
The latter is a comprehensive work in the form of suiras in thirtytwo 
chapters; and topics briefly touched in Nitivdlydmrta arc often treated 
in greater detail in Yas'asiilaloij the two works supplementing each other, so 
far as problems of statecraft are concerned. 

Somadeva lays great emphasis on tho paramount influence of 
the monarch in moulding the character of his subjects, who implicitly 
follow his example whether it is good or bad. Wo are told that just 
as the day and the night cause light and darkness respectively, so is 
the example of the king tho determining factor in tho practice of virtue or sin 
by his subjects ( Book IV, p. 95 ) : 

Somadeva quotes in this connection a popular verse ; ^ — 

uuIbc 'nqr: to: \ um to: w 

A similar verse is found also in S'uhranUisdm 4. 1. 62 : 

to: i m to TOvmqfl ^:t; u * 

The idea is indeed an old one, and occurs in Aryasura’s Jdtalamdld XIII. 39, 
wherein the subjects unhesitatingly following tho king’s example, good or 
bad, are compared to cows following the lead of an ox • 

It is interesting to note that the influence of tho king’s example on his subjects 
is likewise emphasized in St. John Damascene’s Barlaatn and loasa^^ 
( Chap. XXXIII ) a religious romance of the eighth century to which we will 
have occasion to revert. 

“And soothly, the king was a good example to all; and he inflamed 
and kindled the hearts of many to be of the same mind with himself* 
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For sucli is the nature of authority. Its subjects always conform to 
its likeness, and are wont to love the same objects, and to practise the 
pursuits which they perceive to be pleasing to their governor.”’ 

Somadeva goes on to say: “Verily the habits and customs of 
men are based on those of the king. And the customary regulations of 
the different castes and orders of society, leading to religious merit and 
demerit, are subject to the king’s control. The citizens do exactly what 
the kings do, good or bad, under the influence of passion or anger, or through 
ignorance.”^ Somadeva reinforces his remarks by pointing out how the 
bad example set by kings is responsible for the existence of evil customs 
among their subjects. For instance, the kings are to blame for the fact 
that the Brahmanas of the Vahgi kingdom are in the habit of drinking 
wine, and the Persians commit incest with their mothers, and there is 
intermixture of castes in Ceylon.^ It is difficult to adjudge the historical 
value of these statements. The Vahgi country is identified by Srutasagara 
in his commentary with Ratnapura, modern Ratanpur, which was the 
capital of Daksina Kosala ( Bilaspur District, C. P. ), where reigned a branch 
of the Cedis of Tripuri.* The reference to the intermixture of castes 
in Ceylon may have something to do with the conversion of the island 
to Buddhism by Mahinda under the king Devanarnpiya Tissa, a contemporary 
of A^oka, as related in the Mahavarhsco, As regards the Persian custom, 
the Christian Apologist Tertullian ( second century A. n. ) says in his Apology 
IX. 16 that the Persians, according to Ctesias,® consort with their 
mothers.® 

Be that as it may, Somadeva concludes his argument by declaring 
that just as a good king acquires the sixth part of the religious merit 
of those who practise virtue, so does a wicked one the sixth part of the 
sin of those who commit misdeeds : 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


Text and Trans, in Xtoeh Classical JLibraTyt P* 516. 

l’ Ibid. p. 96. 


\ 


Poussin : Dynasties ei Histoire de V Inde, p, 155, 

Ctesias of Cnidus lived many years at the Persian court towards the end of the 6th 
century b. o., and wrote in the Ionic dialect a comprehensive work on the history of, 
Persia. 

f 

Pcrsas cum swis matr%bm misceri Ctesias refsrt, - 
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The idea is not new. Yajnavalkya 1. 335 says that the king acquires 
the sixth part of the religious merit of the subjects as a result of governing 
them with justice/ while the Agmj^umna 223. 10 goes further and says 
that a king acquires the sixth part of both the merit and the demerit of 
his subjects.^ 

Somadeva lays great emphasis on the personal supervision of the 
affairs of the state by the king. He says “A king inaccessible to his 
subjects is misled by those near him and baffled by his enemies. The 
employees, like faithless wives, have, as a rule, no other means of thriving 
than the troubles of their masters, nor has a master any other means of 
thriving than by checking the transgression of his employees, like that 
of his wives.’’^ Somadeva has in this connection the following verses in 
Tasastdala, Book III ( 3. 23-26 ) 

3TTU: Mtui q-ufIroiT I 

I ii 

“Kings who enjoy pleasures at will, leaving the charge of the kingdom 
in the hands of officials, are foolish indeed. They might as well sleep, 
leaving the cats in charge of the milk. The movement of fish in the 
water and of birds in the sky might sometimes be known, but the conduct 
of ministers, inscrutable even in palpable matters, can never be known. Just 
as a physician exerts himself to aggravate ailments of wealthy patients, 
so do the officials of a king attempt to create troubles for him. There 
cannot be a kingdom with the king alone, without any officials ; so they 
hlave to be created as well as guarded with care. 

The necessity of strict control to fie exercised' by the king over 
his' officials is emphasized also* in Somadeva’s NihvaJsgdmrta ( Chaps. 17 
and 18), and there is sometimes close verbal resemblance between 
the statements in the two works. ' For example, we read in Nitivdkyd- 
jwfia ( 17. 38-9, 44) . 

5fH%pr* I i 


sftgukFTJ » ^ Book III, 


Pt 373i 
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It may also be noted in tbis connection that the verse 3. ^4' quoted 
above is reminiscent of the following verses of Kautilya’s Artha^dstra 11^ 9 ^ 

^ sr i 

?{i^r q?Rrt ir i 3 u 

Somadeva opines that the ministers of a king should be men of 
pure lives, loyal and well-versed in the science of government: they should be 
men of birth and natives of the country/ A king should not depend 
upon a single minister, the prosperity of one doing so being compared 
to a creeper climbing a tree with a single branch, SomadeVa says in 
Ya>4ast%laha 3. 230 : 

Gk 

In Nuimhydmrta 10. 82 he expresses the same idea by sayihg that a 
tree with a single branch does not cast a large shadow/ In the same 
work (10. 71) he recommends that a king should have three, five or seven 
ministers. Yet the destiny of a king often depends upon the .character' 
of a single minister. Somadeva points out in YaiasUlaha 3. 242 that 
Duryodhana, though powerful, was ruined, because he had a wicked minist’er ;> 
while Candragupta, though without any resources, obtained a kingdom^ 
because he had a good minister in Canakya. 


The primary duty of a minister is described thus : he should protedt 
those of the citizens lacking in fighting spirit and resolution with courage,* and 
take care of those who are poor by charitable actions i and by , avoiding 
all cause of disaffection, he should secure the loyalty of the subjects, infedted 
with sedition, whether latent or manifest in ineffectual outbursts.® The trufe' 
minister of a king is one who is liked by the army and the allies, upright 
in matters relating to the country and the treasury, and above all devoted to 
the king ( 3. 200 ) : 



n 


The attitude of a minister towards the king should be governed by loyally 
tempered with justice ( 3, 241 ) : 


«r: ^iRk< viw ^ ?TaiT«rif2i^ 



^ ^ ?rT 


1 mnibRRn: U<3{ iro,. ' 5 
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<< Unequalled in wisdom, he undertakes the responsibility of executing 
a task when the king demands action, and acts like the Wishing gem, in 
conformity with justice, when the king is in need of funds. These are said 
to be the two divine factors governing the loyalty of ministers to their 
master, and not, o king, the expulsion of the great nor the extinction 
of the realm. ” 

Those who are in constant fear of their lives (that is, fear the 
king), and have no motives of sordid gain in deliberations, are alone fit 
to be ministers of kings, and not those who are like blood-sucking leeches 
(Book IV, p. 155): 

Further, a minister should exercise independence of judgment in expressing 
his views, and his aim should not merely be to please the king. Somadeva 
remarks (Ibid.): 

'*He who preaches religion according to the inclinations of his hearers, 
he who sets forth a project in conformity with the wishes of the king, 
and the physician who lives by ministering to the desires of his patients; 
these three are the pillars of the Kali Age 1 ” 

Ministers are, however, faced with a dilemma. If they followed 
the wishes of the king, the people might be ruined; while if they acted 
according to the wishes of the people, they might ruin their own position. 
Yet it is incumbent on ministers to speak the truth : this might only inolve 
their own ruin, but false counsel might bring about the ruin of the state, 
the king, and themselves as well ( Book IV, pp. 155-6 ) : 

i ii 

Somadeva speaks a good deal about ministerial corruption. The 
report of the spy in Book III is designed to show to what length the corru- 
ption of a single minister, placed in charge of a province, can possibly go ; and 
it also gives occasion to a large number of verses, attributed to diverse 
poets, on the supposed villainy of ministers in general.^ The author 
of Ta^astilaka seems to regard the proper control and supervision of the 
activities of the ministers by the king as the first and foremost requisite 
in the administration of a state. He opines that the evil ways of ministers 
cease only when the king is strict in determining issues of justice and 

I I f t , t 

I SeeGbap. VII, • ’/ >>^1"’',^. • i . / i< h .i 
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injustice ; if he is lenient, indolent and bent on the pleasures of the moment, 
the ministers are bound to prove insolent and disloyal ( 3. 196 ) : 

?=r^^ ^ ^ sert ^ ^ H 


The evil consequences of ministerial corruption and misrule aer 
summed up thus ( 3. 197 ) : 

sisrm^^rrrTRF: i 

f ^3 u^3 ?5r trVr^ril^i ii 


** Sedition among the citizens, depletion of the treasury, ‘ decimation 
of the population, disaffection of kinsmen, hostility of friends, and the 
emigration of the high-born: verily, this is sure to happen when a king is 
attached to a wicked minister. Thereafter the former is ousted by force 
by his enemies or by his kinsmen. ” 


Magnanimity accompanied by pre-eminence is stated to be the sole 
cause of a king having honest persons to serve him. A king may be poor; 
but if he is magnanimous, he can have plenty of trustworthy servants : 
even when a pool of water is dried up, numerous trees grow under its 
bridge ( 3. 198 ) : 

It is dangerous for kings to incur the displeasure of the people 
by favouring the unworthy and dishonouring the worthy. Several semi- 
legendary examples are cited by Somadeva to illustrate the point. A 
king of Kalihga named Anahga, who had made a barber his commander- 
in-chief, was pelted to death with clods of earth by the enraged citizens. 
Similarly, a king named Earala was killed in the Kerala country for making 
a gambler his priest; king Mangala was killed in the country of Vahgala 
for making an outcasts his minister ; while in the country of Krathakai^ika 
a king named Kama met with a similar fate for making the son of a courtesan 
the Crown prince. On the other hand, in Vahga a king named Sphulihga 
Was assassinated for humiliating his honest and sincere minister; in Magadha 
a king named Makaradhvaja was murdered for despising his pious priest; 
in Kauhga a king named Kurahga was killed for insulting his powerful 
commander-in-chief; and in Cedi king Nadira was similarly punished for 
removing his innocent eldest son from the position of heir-apparent.^ 

Danger to kings lurks also in presents sent by rival courts, which 
should be oarehiUy scrutinized before acceptance. It is said that king 


1 Book III, p. iZl, 
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Dhisana killed king Durdharsa by 'presenting him with a jewel casket 
containing a deadly ' artificial serpent. Another king, Eanapa^ by name, 
killed a rival named Xrpana by sending him a perfumed cloth for covering 
idols which was coated with a deadly poison.® These stories are also 
mentioned with slight variations in NUivakydmHa (Chap. 13) wherein 
we are told that a king of Karahata named Kaitabha killed king Vasu 
by presenting him with a marvellous cloth perfumed with a deadly poison, and 
a king named -Xaravala killed king Xarala by sending him a jewel casket 
containing a venomous serpent.® Somadeva clearly says in the latter 
> 7 ork that letters and presen,ts sent by, an enemy should not be accepted 
without being examined by trustworthy persons (13. 15). 

A king should also be on his guard in his relations with women. 
This is, as a matter of fact, one of the’ lessons of the romance; and the 
subject is also treated in detail in NUvoaLydmrta ( Chap. 24 ). The direction 
given in the latter work (24. 32) that nothing coming from the ladies’ 
apartments should be eaten by the king has a direct bearing on the story of 
^asodhara. Free and careless association with the inmates of the' harem is 
held to be a source of danger to the king (Book IV, p. 153 ) • 

“Verily, the king who, blind with passion, associates with wombii in ‘the inner 
apartments, soon loses his life, like a frog entering a serpent’s hole.” 
The idea occurs also in Nitivdhydmrta — 

' ^ ^i^.- 1 24. 31. ' 

Further, both works record a number of traditions, with slight 
variations, to illustrate how kings are sometimes assassinated by women with 
devices of thqir own. For instance, in the Yavana country a queen named 
Manikundala killed king Ajaraja (Angaraja) by giving him a mouthful 
of poisoned wine, in order to place her son on the throne. In the country of 
Surasena, Vasantamati killed king Suratavilasa by kissing him with lips 
painted with poisoned red lac. In the Dasaina country Vikodari killed 
king Madanarnava with her girdle-jewel smeared with poison. In Magadha, 
HadiraksI killed king Manmathavinoda with a sharp-edged mirror, and 

r ) 


Ibid. p. B50, Ms. A reads gfoiq-. 

{TaiastHaka); 

{IfUtvSLyamrta) Envenomed gifts are familiar in Greek literature. In one 
version of the story of Medea she kills her rival'Glauce by presenting -her with a 
poisoned robe and crown. Of. Euripides, ’Medea, 1116 sqy. and Diodorus Siculus, IV. 
54. 6. The death of Heracles caused by ‘the deadly robe’ unwittingly sent by his 
aggrieved wife is the theme of the iTraehinia^ of Sophocles, j.. , j ^ _ 
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in the Pandya (Piindu) country Candarasa murdered king Mundira (Pu^da^ 
rilca ) with a dagger concealed in the lock of her hair,^ 

. The danger from women is also illustrated by asserting that it 
is risky to educate them. Yasodhara says in Book IV (p. 152) : 

sfrn^er ^ \ 

1 ^ 

‘^Who doth ever make a woman excel in wisdom, desiring his domestic peace? 
How can a man, who nourishes a serpent with milk, profusely thrive?” This 
is not merely the opinion of a disillusioned husband. Somadeva makes 
a similar observation in Nuivdhydmrta 24. 43 *. 

i; and the statement, in fact, occurs also 

in Yas'astilakaf Book IV.® 

Further, we are told that women may have as much freedom 
as they like in the discharge of their duties towards their husbands and 
children, but must not interfere in matters which properly belong ta 
men's sphere, their minds being extremely fickle and superficial, like a 
drop of water on a lotus leaf. No one who accepts the participation^ 
of women -in activities other than domestic duties can thrive for long, 
being like a tree fallen into the current of a river. And it is under a 
man’s control that a w'^oman can achieve her desired end, like a sword 
in the grip of a man.® These statements are put in the mouth of Yasodhara, 
annoyed at the importunities of his mother in behalf of animal sacrifice, 
and remind one of the words of Eteocles, in Aeschylus’ Septem Contra 
2V/e6as (200, 201), that ‘outside affairs are men’s business — let woman not 
advise thereon'. It may be added that the gist of what Yasodhara says 
occurs also in Nuivdlydmrta (Chap. 24).* 

The narrow view of women’s character and capacity to which 
Somadeva here gives expression should be considered in relation to what 


J yaias({{aka, Boole IV (P, 153) and NUivakyamrta ( chapter on ^ T ^<;^ Tr)« The onony* 
mons commentary on the latter -vrork remarks that the stories in question are found 
in the Brhathatha, 

2 ute: ut J ’ p. 152. 

J ?r?iTg: 1 

P. 135. 

TO W ff ’ ( 41 } j ^ ( ^8), 
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is “called mjaralsa or protection of kings, and is in keeping ■ wtli 'the 
precaution against familiarity “with women recommended as a measure of 
self-defence. There are no adequate grounds for holding that Somadeva 
is a misogynist. It is noteworthy that almost all the attacks on women 
in Yasastilaka are put in the mouth of Yasodhara and the Jaina ascetic 
Sudatta, appropriately enough, it would seem. Somadeva refers also to 
the Digamhara Jaina doctrine that women are unfit for salvation^, but 
fie declares in emphatic terms that women are superior to men in the’ 
intellectual field ( 1. 146 ) . 

“Discrimination between men and women is valid in respect of physical 
activity. But women are superior and men inferior in intellectual activity.” 
It may also be noted that Somadeva as a practical thinker tells us in 
Nltivdhydmrta that women are neither good nor bad: they are, like the 
Ocean of Milk, the source of poison as well as nectar (24. 10), and have 
ijieither any innate merit nor blemish, but become just like their' husbands, 
as rivers assume the character of the ocean when they are merged therein 
(24. 25). The Jaina author’s position with regard to women is, in fact, 
similar to that of Kalhana as stated in a verse of his Mdjatarangini (VII, 856) ; 

1 

s The guiding principles of a king’s policy in matters affecting 

peace and war, and, generally speaking, his relations with' other kings 
are expounded in an academic discussion in verSe in Book III,^ The 
framework of the discussion is provided by an examination of the relative 
claims of daiva and purusahdra, a subject bearing on rdjadha/rm(if as already 
recognised in early texts like Yajfiavalkya (1, 846 ff.). The king is also 
recommended to rule the kingdom, as a gardener looks after the garden ( 3, 107 ); 

“Skilled in devising ways and means, rule the earth, like a gardener, 
o king: expelling the petty enemies, like thorny plants; disuniting the 
united; replanting the uprooted; collecting dues from the well-to-do, as a 
gardener gathers flowers from the blossoming trees ; elevating the lowly, as 
a gardener rears the smaller plants^ humbling the high-born, as he bends 
the tall-growing ones ; reducing the great, as .he thins out the thick under- 

< 1 1 . 145 ( 

8 080 Chap, VW. 
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'growtlis'; :and ievelling the mighty, as he fells the lofty trees.” No ^etfemy, 
however small; should be neglected ( 3. 108 ) : 

» , f * 

I wf n ^ * 

j > 

V Even from the tiny germ of an enemy there might be cause of fear in the 
course of time, just as there might be danger to other trees even- from a 
small seed of the Pippal. Who can therefore neglect an enemy ? ” r ' ■ 

The duties and qualifications of various officials of the king are 
'dealt with by Somadeva in Ya^chstilaka as well as Nitvodhyamfta, The 
Duta or envoy should be an aged Brahmana, learned, eloquent, forbearing 
in face of provocation and amiable : he should be efficient, courageous, pure; 
wise, bold and ready witted (3. 111). Even when an envoy is entrusted 
by his master with a provocative message, he should regulate his speech 
according to the temperament, character, or the resources of the king 
to whose court he is sent. To a proud enemy he should speak in concili- 
atory terms. To one well-versed in polity he should talk about principles; 
To one who is powerful he should speak about dissensions among his 
subjects; while to an enemy inferior in resources he should talk in 
terms of war. The responsibility of an envoy is shown by the fact that 
‘the prosperity of a king, however great, is endangered by the misconduct 
of envoys that are greedy and rough in the manner and content of 
their speech ( 3. 114-5 ) ; 

I 

^ I utar ^ (i 

f 

The oommander-in-chief Should be brave, experienced in the 
practice of arms and well-versed in the Arthasastra. He should be a skilled' 
fighter, and well-provided with elephants, cavalry, infantry and chariots; 
and loyal to his master, and popular with the army ( 3; 245 ) : . ’ 

The Sandhivigrahin, ‘officer in charge of peace and war’, may 
be called the Secretary of state for foreign affairs. He is an important 
court official with varied functions. In Somadeva’s romance, as we have 
Seen above, he receives the envoys of friendly courts and ushers them 
into the king’s presence; and deals also with the envoy of a hostUe court, 
addresses him, and drafts a threatening letter to the enemy. The Sandhi- 
vigrahin is thus in charge of matters affecting peace ^ and war ; and he 
Seems to be in close attendance on the king, for we find Yasodhara in 
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3ook "lY" questioning the Sandhivigrahin about the sudden peals of music 
in the city/ In Rdjataranginl 4. 137-8 we have another glimpse of the 
functions of the Sandhivigrahin in the person of Mitrasarman, styled as 
the Sandhivigrahika of Lalitaditya, king of Kashmir, who is present at 
the drafting of the treaty between Lalitaditya and Yasovarmah of Kanauj, 
and objects to the latter’s name being recorded prior to his master’s it 
the document in question/ In Sana’s Sarsacanta (Book VI) we find 
Har§a, after his decision to punish the king of Gauda for treachery, 
dictating to his Sandhivigrahin Avanti, called Maha-sandhi-vigrahadhikita, 
an arrogant proclamation calling upon all kings to accept his suzerainty 
or prepare for battle. It seems that there were sometimes more than 
one Sandhivigrahin in the same court* Somadeva, for instance, records 
what he calls * the verses of the Sandhivigrahins’ in the court of Yasodhara.® 
The occasional addition of the epithet Mahd to the usual designation 
shows that there was sometimes a chief official of that class. Among the new 
offices created by Lalitaditya ( first half of the eighth century ), as related in 
Rdjataranginl 4. 142, mention is made of a Maha-sandhi-vigraha, which 
is also the appellation of Harsa’s secretary for foreign afiairs, as stated 
above. It may also be noted that one of the verses quoted from Vyasa 
in Apararka’s commentary on Yajfiavalkya 1. 319 refers to a Sandhi-vigraha- 
lekhaka, obviously the same as Sandhivigrahin; but his function is to 
draft records of grants of land made by the king. It would appear that the 
Sandhivigrahin was a Secretary of State whose functions were not confined to 
the conduct of foreign affairs. Somadeva tells us that he should be able 
to read, write, narrate and interpret all scripts and languages ; he -should be 
ready-witted and capable of gauging tha relative strength of his ow^ master 
and other princes (3. 250): - ^ , 

The Aksapatalika or the keeper of the state records is mentioned 
in connection with the challenge to other kings (3. 112, 113) issued by 
Ya^odhara,* similar to the one issued by Harsa in Bana’s romance (see 
above ). The Aksapatalika is here commissioned to read out the message to 
the envoy who was expected to ^deliver it to the kings in q’uestion.® The 



3 See above. 

4 See Chap, II, 
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diksapafala, Ao judge from certain references in the Hdjatarcingin^ was 
'the royal archive containing the records of grants and deeds of gift, and the 
oificial who drafted the deeds of gift or made the necessary entries was 
called Pattopadhyaya.^ The same work ( 5. 301 ) mentions an Ak§apataladhi^a, 
chief of the record office, obviously the same as Aksapatalika* * o 

Great importance is attached to the 'r61e of spies in the king’s 
government; and they are regarded as a sort of second' sight for’’ him.* 
The report of the spy in Book III provides a concrete example of the kind of 
information available to kings from this source, and gives ' us an idea of 
how minute and comprehensive such information could be. The importance' ,of 
►spies is stressed in the following verses of Yasastilaha ( 3. 116-7) : 

i stftt ^ ii ' • 

# * -■% 

“ Let those kings, who have the curiosity to visualise what is in the piind 
of every one, have spies only for eyes. Those who are not aware of the 
^situation of themselves and others, through the movements of spies, are 
deprived of both wealth and life by the action of their officials and foes. ” 

The institution of spies is treated in great detail in all ancient works 
oh Indian polity. Manu ( 7. 223 ) and Yajfiavalkya ( 1. 330 ), for instance^ lay 
down that the king should listen to the reports of spies after the evening 
ablutions, and, as Manu says, indoors, and the king" should be armed while 
doing so. Yajnavalkya ( 1. 338-0 ) suggests what action should be taken 
by the king in regard to his officers on the reports of spies: those wh6 
take bribes, for instance, should be dispossessed and exiled. Espionage 
is dealt with in several chapters of Kautilya’s Arthasdst7'a, on< which 
Somadeva’s own treatment of the topic in NUivdhydmrtai is> based.' In 
YaiasUloikay too, he is indebted to Elautilya-(Chap. XI) -in the description of 
Ya^odhara’s spy, disguised as a religious mendicant, and surrounded by 
disciples who proclaim his mystic powers.® The expression siddliah 
samedhikah occurring in Yasastdaka, 'Book III, is taken from Kautilya 
(op. cit.); and the topic is, of course, elaborated in the romance. As 
regards the report of the spy on the corruption of one of the niinisliers 
of Yas'odhara, analysed elsewhere ( Chap. II ), its prototype may be " found 

1 Cf. 1 qlt'TT^ 

\ Is ^ II 5. 3djr-398. Kautilya deals with the 

organisation of the Aksapatala in Arihaiastra 2, 7 ; it was the Records an(i Acconnts 
office combined. 

2 TaiasUlaka 3. 173. , . 

.. 3 SeeOhap, IV. ^ , ' j 
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J-iil/ the Mdhabhdrata {S’antixMrm, chap. 82) in the story of the 'Sage 
''Kalakavrkslya, who, taking with him a crow credited with the power of 
soothsaying, goes round the capital of the king of Kosala and observes 
,the evil ways of his ministers, and later reports to him all details of their 
corruption and conspiracies. ' 

Reference is made in Book III to the Chief of the secret agents 
called Varisthaka^, and it is he who reports to the king the arrival of the spy 
from his tour.“ Si’utasagara in his commentary seems to take Vari§thaka as 
a proper name, but in Book IV we find a Varisthaka named Vaiku^thamati) 
who brings, however, an ordinary message to the king,® The spy in his 
report mentions also a chief of the ‘emissaries or couriers {jo/nghdcdriJiar 
ndyaka).^ Srutasagara and Ms. A, however, explain the term janghdcdnla 
as a cdrapurusaj h&nha, a spy.® The forms janghdnka and janghdhanha 
occur in Arthaddsira II. I, but there the word is taken to mean ‘ messenger ’ 
or ‘courier’.® It is difficult to determine the exact significance of these 
terms, but there is no doubt that the Criminal Intelligence Department ha^ 
many ramifications, and was as important in the tenth century as it was in the 
days of Kautilya. 

We have already referred to Somadeva’s description of the regiment^ 
of Yasodhara’s army in connection with the review of troops, Which i^ 
included by Yajnavalkya (1.329) in the daily routine of the king. In 
Nltivdlydmrta 22. 17 the king’s neglect to review the troops personally is 
described as one of the causes of the disaffection of the army. 

Elephants and horses were two principal components of old Indian 
'armies ; and a number of verses occurs on the importance of the military rdle 
■of these animals (2. 176, 180): 

^ VSfrar: i 

Elephants serve as fortresses in danger, as causeways in traversing 
waters, as houses on the wayside, and as monsters in battle. They give 
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delight in moments of joy: what other vehicle is there in" the world; 
. comparable to them? 

5?: ?!%: i 

iTra|^n0i5r|«rift: A: 'stm q|:: u 

When, at the time of battle, a mighty elephant proudly begins to charge, 
stepping to and fro, and turning to the right and to the left, with all 
possible movements, the foeman’s elephants are ere long pierced, ' the 
horses crushed, the chariots scattered, and the infantry reduced ' to pulp; 
The speed of elephants is praised in YasastilaJca 3. 309, and Somadeva, 
the writer on polity, goes as far as to offer salutation to elephants ( 2. 169 ) ; 

A large number of technical terms appertaining to elephant lore ' is 
used in Books II and III. In the latter Book Somadeva enumerates the 
different methods of treatment applied to rutting elephants,^ and gives 
the .names of certain kinds of elephants and the particular states of intoxica^ 
tion to which they are subject. For example. 

Names of elephants States of intoxication 

' Vasumatitilaka Saihjata-tilaka 

Pattavardhana Ardra-kapolika 

Uddhatahkusa Adhonibandhini 

Paracakra-pramardana Gandhacarini 

Ahitakula-kalanala Krodhini 

Carcarivataihsa AtivartinI 

Vijayasekhara Sambhinna-madamaryada 

The above details are in our work reported to the king by an army 
commander ; and elephant-lore, like the science of horses, was regarded as an 
auxiliary branch of statecraft in view of the important part played by 
elephants in warfare. 

Like elephants, horses are also praised for their utility in war, 
and mention is made of various characteristics of efficient chargers. 
Particularly good are the well-trained ones -with well-proportioned, symmetri- 
cal and compact limbs (2. 206).^ Good horses have large’ foreheads, 
mouths depressed on the outside, smooth skins, stout shoulders, long 
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legs, 'broad backE-an^ lean-bellies (2.203-).^ Their colours are like those of 
pearls, or blue lotuses, or gold, or filaments of flowers, or collyrium, or bees, or 
the rising sun, or Asoka'flowers,‘or parrots. The neighing of good horses is 
deep like the trumpeting of elephants, or the roar of lions, or the bellowing of 
o;£en, or like the sound of trumpets, drums or clouds; and the smell of 
lotuses, blue lotuses, Malati flowers, clarified butter, honey, milk, or 
the perspiration of rutting elephants is present in their perspiration, mouths 
and ears (2. 197-9). 

r Questions "of food and drink are discussed in relation to health and 

physical well-being in a large number of verses (3. 321-74) attributed 
to the court physician Sajjana, alias Vaidyavidyavilasa, to whose words the 
hing listens at meal-time. Sajjana is also described as one who gives 
instruction in the art of producing sixty-three varieties of flavours by 
Jiriihary and secondary combinations of the usual six,^ and Srutasagara in 
his commentary gives a formidable list of these combinations. Sound 
dietetics is a subject intimately connected with the welfare of the king, 
and accordingly given a place in Somadeva’s discourse on the art of 
government 

Sajjana says many Sensible things. Addressing the king, he remarks 
that just as food is not well cooked in a vessel that is neither covered 
nor stirred, so a man who -has neither sleep nor exercise cannot digest 
what he eats ( 3.322 ). He who gorges himself with food gluttonously even 
when he is not hnugiy stirs up diseases, like dormant snakes, for his own ruin 
(3.329). All stale food with the exception of clarified butter and liquids, 
food containing hair or worms, and rechauffes should be avoided (3.344); and 
one should also . abstain from overeating, undereating, eating of 
combinations of hygienic and unhygienic food, and eating immediately 
after eating ( 8.345 )? - • ' . ^ . 

Certain kinds of food are recommended for particular reasons. In 
the autumn "one should take sweet,’ bitter* and astringent things; _in the 
rainy season and the winter sweet, salty and sour things; in the spring 
pungent, bitter and astringent ' things; . and in the summer mild 
preparations (3.349). Again, in the winter one should take fresh food, 
preparations of milk, pulses, and sugarcane, curds, and things prepared with 
ghee; and oil, too, is beneficial ( 3.350 ). In the spring one should take food 
Consisting chiefly of barley and wheat, and containing little ghee, and avoid 
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{leavy,' 'cold'/ando sweet dishes* ( 3*‘351 ). * On ^ hot' ‘day's one -shronld^ake Sali 
rice, Moog soup containing ghee,’ lotus stalks, fresh shoots and' bulbs, iried' 
barley- flour, shterbets, curds mixed with- sugar and'spices, coconut-milk,* and- 
wia.ter or. milk with plenty of sugar ( 3,352 )/ In the rainy ' season the' food 
should be dry light, oily and warm ; and preparations of bid Sali rice, ' wheaif 
and barley should be taken (3.353). In the autumn 'i the dib't should consist 
of ghee, moog, Sali rice, powdered wheat, prepa-rations ofl milk, patolas, 
grapes, Amalaki. fruits, sugar, and sweet bulbs and leaves ( 3.354 ).^ 
A number o£ vegetables including slices of fresh ginger is praised -in, 3.356^, 
and the properties of .ghee, curds, butter and- milk are describe^ in 
verses 3.360-63. We, are also told that the constant eating of over-sweet 
dishes leads to indigestion, too much of salty food causes' weakening of 
vision, extremely sour and pungent dishes lead' to physical' decay, and any, 
imhygienic food causes loss of strength as soon as it is taken (3,364); 
Certain remedies are suggested for ' indigestion ( 3.366), and emphasis is' 
laid on the proper use of waters Water jLs called both cwnria" and, Visa; 
properly used, it is cmrta, nectar, and used without proper care,. .it is" 
wsct, poison (3.368). Transparent water without any taste and smelly 
and swept by wind and sunshine, is beneficial hy nature; in all other 
cases water should be' boiled before drinking. Water exposed- to the, rays 
of the sun' and the moon should not’ be used longer than a day and a night; 
■^ater boiled in daytime should not be taken at night,, and. water boiled 
at ni^ht shduld not be taken in daytime (3. 370-1^. , , ^ “ 

! I ^ " Examination of food and detection of poison- is* dealt with in i 
number of Verses ; and the subject has, of course, an important bearing on the 
safety of tha.king, andis exhaustively dealt with in Kautilya's AHMidstm 1: 
^XI. 'Speaking of poison, the court physician mentions certain phenomens^ 
indicating dts presence in food. He observes that, at- the^ sight of poisoii, 
crows and cuckoos cry in an unwonted fashion, mungooses and peacocksf 
are overjoyed, , the Kraunca bird sleeps, the ' cock crows in a harsh 'tone, 
the parrot yomits, and the monkey evacuates bowels; while the ^ eyes of 
the Cakora bird lose colour, and the goose limps. Besides,' flies’ do not 
settle cn food containing poison (3. 338-9).’ Addressing the king, Sajjani 
further remarks that fire crackles in contact with food mixed with poison, aS 
it does when a quantity of salt is thrown into it ( 3. 340 )'. ' 
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> i . Qelctain Muds of food i are. foi*bid4en iiiider> ' given circmnstancesi 
foi? example, germinating paddy, and ghee kept in a brass vessel for a 
period of ten days - {3. 34X). further, bananas' should hot be taken with 

6urds and butter-milk nor milk with salt nor broth' of pulses with 

radishes ; fried barley powder should not be taken when dt becomes* compact 
like curds, and all sesamum preparations are prohibited at night *(3; 342-43). 

^ ' The discourse on food and ^ drink shows the importance attached 

by S'omadeva to a proper understanding of dietetics! for the safety and 
physical wellbeing of the king and the efficient discharge of his duties,^ It 
shows also the Jaina teacher’s keen interest in the secular branches of study, ' 

, It is evident that Somadeva in Ya^astilaka, does not go over , the 

entire range of topics dealt with in the niti^astras^h^^ rather concentrates on 
problems affecting the king personally anil the r61e played , by him in the 
administration of the state. Considered fi:om this point of view, the relevant 
portion of Ya^astUaia reminds one ,6f the Mirrors or manuals of instruction 
for the guidance of kings, which were widely prevalent in the Middle Ages in 
ihe 'West, such as the book of Agapetos, the tutor .pf the Emperor Justinian 
(’sixth century A. n,)', and specially the famous Secretum ^ecretorum attributed 
t'o ' Aristbtle, many versions of which are known to exist- in different 
languages!^ There are, for instance,’ Latin texts' not earlier than the twelfth 
centtiry', which '^ih 'their turn rest on Arabic originals *1 We may here refer 
to twb English Versions,' the first from a shortened Erench source, the second 
from a Latin source made 'soon after "1400 A. n,® The*^ Prologue to the 
fi.rst version tells uS that the book was translated from’ Greekfihto Syriac, and 
thpnce into Arabic* It is, interesting to find; that although Somadeva’s 
discourse is fa^ more ^systematic and > methodical, dnd more lintimately 
connected' , with the < actual problems . of , administration,! there are certain 
noteworthy, points, of, resemblance ' batween his^ work and the ,Secrettm 
Beoretorum, , Firstly, as in ,the, king is warned in the Seoretim 

never to, trust a woman, and it -is also- pointed, out that many -kings have been 
poisoned, a woman’s^ hate being .j the > worst poison.^ »i Secondly, both works 
treat of questions of health and, food and drink;, and' proportionately speaking, 
ithe seems' to attach -even ".greater importance to' i&ie subject 


1 Cf. the treatise on diet oobiposed >Anthimu9, a Byzantine doctor, for the' Franl^ 
king Clovis (481-511 a. d!}, to whom he had been sent by Theoderic the Great. 

2 J; 12, -A 1908, pp. 1065-1084, , - . 

3 See Three Prose Versions of the Seci>eta Seeretorum, ed. Steele. Part I. Text and 

Glossary. (Early English T^xt Sooioty). 

4 Pp. 20, 64. 
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.than, 'our textyj . Both m works ''de,ai with the seasons and:4^eckin<fe ‘of ^^^food 
appropriate to s^ach. of .them ,and the' jSgc;r^i24Wz; too, ,sppaka of forbidden 
combinations of food, e. g., milk and flesh,^ Thirdly, the , qualities < o£ 
secretaries, messengers, ,and. counseUors arp dealt ,with in the Secretum 
as in Ya^astilaha, although the ' subject is treated far more exhaustively 
by Soinadeva with concrete details and illustrations. The opinion of the 
Secretwm tha4 the king should have five counsellors, or hot , ‘ less than 
three, if five are not available, f may be compared with Somadeva’s recom* 
mendation in Kuivdhydmrta that the number of ministers should be three or 
five or seven. ' On the' other hand, the author of YohdastUakd does not 
bvihce any interest in certain topics dealt with, at length in the 'Secretjii/lk 
e. g., physiognomy, miraculous properties of ^ants, magic stones etc. ' ' ' 

, It is a noteworthy fe.ature ,of Somadeva as a political , thinker 
that . he diyests himself of his theologica-l bias while treating of the problems 
of the, state. For example, as an exponent, of Jaina; doctrines he, severely 
condemns the Lokayatika or, materialistic view of life,* but in NUivdhydmrta 
6. .33 he .declares that a king conversant with the, Lok^atika sysjterp' ip 
•capable of exterminating the malefactors of the sjbate. -Similarly, ^hile 
eiiiphasizing, the iuiportance of Dharma, he declares in .the ,seme;. work 
that he . ^vho s.olely devotes himself to Fjharma,. .qverridipg the, clp-ims ^of 
Artha. and Kama, is like a man who tills a forpst, /abandoning, a rige cprfifie^d 
{ 1, 44 ). , It ; is ^Isp noteworthy that .at the beginning of ^ ^Uiy,dhydmrtpo 
pomadeva ,o|Pers .oheispncp not ’ to,, the,. Arhet but to the State,^(Il^y£j,); 
and his method of approach to the problems of government is certainly 
not that of a Jaina theologian but that of an unbiassed thinker with 

' *11 11 ’ n 11.. ' 1' ! < << m * i 



be contrasted with the outlook of certain Western political ' thinkeifs "of 
the Carolingian age, who wei;e <5hurchmeh and ‘ approa'ched the' questions at 
issue through thenlogy^^ 'ThO ’ aim^ writers’ like, ^ $maragdus, /Jonas 
.tind Seduliiis, who paid attention ’ to the' ;pfoblem /’of ' government* m 
first half of the ninth feeUturv* and 'wrote hortatorv 



manuals of Christian ethics for Christian rulers \ . Admonitions -such- ai 
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6 Laistner; Thought and Lettefs in 261. < 



-that *'the"^Hi’istian "ruler must trust in divine aid rather -^ilistn 'in his 


'own courage and that of his troops * would have appeared highly incongruous 
‘to the Jaina thinker. ‘ ' 


Somadeva’s ideal of kingship is evident from liis description of 
the life of Yasodhara as a ruler. In presenting before us a picture of his 
activities, the author of Ya^astilaha does not attempt to make him a 
paragon of virtue or even a hero, but is content to depict him as a prince 
diligent in discharging the duties that devolve upon him as the ruler 
of the state. Yet he came to an untimely end, because of his failure 
to take precaution against a woman’s perfidy; and his example is 
intended to be an object lesson for other kings to profit by. YaSodhara, 
as represented by Somadeva, is very different from the Syrian Mng, 
mentioned by ’ Dio Chrysostom,* who spent his life indoors with eunuchs 
and concubines without even a glimpse of army or war or assembly kf 
all. It may be noted that Dio insists on virile pursuits for the king, and 
considers hunting to be the best recreation for him.® Yasodhara does 
not indeed indulge in hunting, but we see him training elephants and 
armouring their tusks and practising archery. More questionable is his 
participation in the summer sports and the gaieties of moonrise in the 
Company of young women, as described in Yasastilaha, Book III ; but 'this 
haay be regarded as ' a concession to prevailing custom and the conventions 
of hdvya poetry, and is certainly contrary to Somadeva’s -considered 
•opinion against the association of “the king "with the wonlen ^of -’the 
harem, ' 


Somadeva’s discourse on the problems of government in YaiadUahi 
IS doubtless unparalleled in hdvya literature, but it should be remembered 
that earlier poets like Bharavi,, Magha, Bhatti, and Batnakara also deal 
with aspects of Niti especially in relation to , matters affecting > peace 
and war; while Baca’s' interest in the duties and responsibilities of 
kingship is revealed in Sukanasa’s advice to Candrapida. S'urther, Ba^a, 
like Somadeva, records in Har&OGaritaf Book VI, a large number of 
semi-legendary traditions illustrating the mortal danger to kings from 
carelessness emd risky adventures and from the machinations of women^ 
Somadeva and B^a both seem to draw on earlier sources, as similar 
stories, for instance, those about women murdering kings, are also found 
in Kautilya’s Artha^dstra I. XX and Kamandaka’s Nitisara 7. 11. 51 ff. 


1 In the Eonrth Discourse on Kingship). Dio was a Greek moralist of the first century 
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f . ‘ Social Data , , . ' . ' 3 

The Interesting data c'oneerning religions conditions in the tenth 
century, preserved in our text, constitute a large mass of information 
which has be6n analysed in subsequent chapters ; and we may^ hero confinO 
ourselves to Bomadeva^s references to social conditions proper. 

■ The charges brought by the spy against the king*s minister, a 

provincial governor, in Book III , point to certain potential abuses of the 
times, and similar incidents are mentioned also in , Raj<xta>ra>ngvn.%^ The spy, 
for instance, says ( 3. 172 ) : 

flra;w: I u 

I 

^he minister is alleged to be responsible ^for three things: demanding 
unpaid labour at the time of sowing, collection of dues while the ear^ 
of corn -are still unripe, and the unbridled movement of troops at the 
harvesting season. In Nuivdhydvnrta 19, 15, 16 Somadeva says that 
the collection of dues {^siddhadaya) while the ears of corn are unripej 
depopulates a country, and the movement of troops at the time of harvest 
leads to famine.^ As regards unpaid or forced labour ( visti ), it goes back rto 
early times; and Kautilya says in ArthasdsWa II. I that the king should 
protect agriculture from the abuses of fines, forced labour, and taxation^ 
Forced labour seems to have been the poor man's terrpr, as we learn 
from the parable of the foolish son in Saddharmapur^aHha, wherein the 
vagrant youth comes after years to beg at the mansion of his wealthy 
father, and taking the latter for a king or a grandee, fears lest he ^should 
be detained to do forced labour, and slinks aWay in ,a hurry,® The grant 
of a village .sometimes carried with it the right to unpaid labour within 
the ' area granted. A record of the Ra^trakuta king . Indra III, dated 
915 a. n., grants, for instance, a village called Tenna to a Brahmapa with 
the accompanying right to forced labour as occasion presents itself.* 
Bomadeva, it should be noted, takes exception to forced labour only at the 
time of sowing, 

^ It is also alleged by the spy that Yaiodhara's' mini'ster misappro- 
priates agrakdn'as and devabhogas.^ Agrahwras are villages granted td- 

Brahmauas, and devdbhogas are temple "endowments (villages, cornfields 

_ . » 

i 

^ 1 ^ 

3 ' ' ' " 

4 I. Vol, IX ( Two gvant& of Indrafaja III). 

5 Takistilaha 3, 236 quoted in Chap, 11 ( q, v,) ; 
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etc.); and the two terms are sometimes mentioned together, e. g., in the 
aforesaid , grant of Indra III ( verse 24 ). It was, of course, an abuse of 
power to rob the grantees of their legitimate rights, and similar instances 
are also recorded in the Rdjata/rangini. For example, during the reign oj^ 
Avantivarman (855-883 A. n. ) a powerful feudal baron was beheaded 
under th^ orders of the minister Sura for the crime of robbing the temple 
of Bhhte^a of villages (5. 52ff.). Some of the later kings of Kashmir 
Were themselves notorious for such usurpations, notably Sarhkaravarman 
(883-902 A. D. ), Kalasa ( 1063-89 a. d.), and Har§a ( 1089-1101 A. n. ). Kalha^a 
deplores the fact that Gauraka, the aged and virtuous minister of Harsa, 
accepted the post of Arthanayaka (Prefect of Wealth) for the confiscation 
of the villages and the entire property of ^all the temples^ of the gods 
(7.1103-4). , . , ; ' > 


The next charge against the minister is that he melts down the 
images of the gods and replaces them by those of lesser value; he also 
sells an image, and with the proceeds institutes a religious festival.^.- The 
motives of the minister are evidently not only cupidity but a show of piety. 
Be that as it may, the practice of melting down images by greedy monarchs 
is wellknown in history and found not only in India but also elsewhere; it 
was a form of sacrilege akin to the plunder of temples practised by many kings 
for the treasury. The Rdjataranginl has a good deal to say about such prac: 
tices being resorted to by the kings of Kashmir. Saihkaravarman plundered 
sixty-four temples of the gods (5. 169 ). Kalasa removed the oopper image 
of ' the Sun called Tamrasvamin,' and carried away also the brass statues 
from the Viharas (7. *696). The climax came during the reign ofHar§a, 
who, after plundering the treasures of the temples granted by former kings, 
turned his attention to the images, and appointed an officer called the Prefect 
for the uprooting of the gods' (dewifpaicmcc-TOaya^), with the result that 
images of gods made of gold, silver and other metals rolled in filth in the 


streets, like faggots of wood (7. 1089 ffi). Another king of Kashmir Kgema- 
gupta ( 950-958 A. n. ), a contemporary of Somadeva, Ujsed the ^ brass 


from a statue of Buddha in building the shrine of K§ema-Gauri^vara, a 
show of piety comparable to that of Yasodhara’s minister (6. 172^). 
Turimg jClsewhere, we find that toyards, the end pf the twelfth century 
a prince of Gujarat/ Prahladanadeva, the author of Pm'tha^arakrama Yydyoga 


and founder of Palanpur, melted a brass statue of Jina for making a 
bull for the Acalesvara temple ; and there is a l^end that he was, stricken 
with leprosy as a result of the sin, butpured himself by building a monastery 


1 Ibid. 3, 227, 235 quoted in Chop. Ilj (q..v.) 
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and setting up, therein Jaina statues and shrines,^ The ^references Jli 
Xot^astilaka would lead one to suppose that the melting down of images 
to meet financial needs was not unknown in the Deccan in the tenth century, 
and Somadeva^s statements may be taken as a kind of protest against 
the practice being resorted to by provincial governors.’^ It may, be mentioned 
in this connection that, elsewhere, during the reign of the Byzantine Emperor 
Alexius I Oomnenus (1081-1118 a. n.,), Leo, Bishop of Chalcedon,' came 
to grief for protesting . against the melting 'down of icons * for .purposes 
of filling the imperial treasury’.® 

The spy in his report describes Ya^odhara’s minister as a monster of 
financial corruption {lancd-luncd'-ni^dcarcth 8. 185), ‘ Lchncd or loifiocb is 
bribery,* while lunod is extortion j and the phrase is used in the ' sense 
of financial corruption in general. Somadeva deals with the subject in 
his NUivdhydTfvpta and^ describes Ictncaluncd as the source of all evils* 
Financial malpractice represents the seamy side of government, and SopiadeVa 
exhorts the king not to allow persons who come on business to become 
the victims of rapacious officials,® 

' Glimpses of economic prosperity are occasionally afforded by bur 
work. The description of a prosperous dairy-farm of Karahata occurring in 
Book V has been translated in the previous chapter* More • interesting 
is the description’ of the mart owned and run by the trusted priest Sribhuti in 
lihe story recounted in Ya^astildkctf Book VII, section 27, We are told that 

1 See Dalai’s Introchtction to the play in G. 0. S, 

, 2 Olassioal antiquity provides instances of rapacious princes laying sacrilegious hands 

on costly images. Clement of' Alexandria (second century a. d.) reports in his 
JBxhortation to the Greeks (Chap. IV) that the tyrant Dionysius the younger stripped 
the statue of Zeus in SioUy of its golden cloak and ordered it to be clothed with q. 
woolen oriej while Antiochus of Oyzious, a Greek city of Asia Minor, when he was in 
want of money, ordered the golden statue of Zeus, fifteen cubits high, to he melted 

down, and a similar statue of cheaper material covered with gold loaf to ho set up in 
its place. 

3 Hussey : Ghuroh and Learning in the Byzantine Brtypire, p, 94, 

4 i/a«ca, ‘brihe^, is used in Pali, being peculiar to the Jataka literature. See Rhya 
Davids: Pali-^BnglisJi Diotionary, Of. Pali lancdkhadaha^ ‘brihe-eater*. ‘ The Bengali 
expression ghuskhor means the same thing. Compare also laca hhdi^e in Marathi and 
laiica iinnu in Kannada. 

5 ‘Rig? 

VJshmPI etc. ^rutasagara in his comm, on YaiastiZaha 3. 185 explains 

us The anonymous comm, on Jffltivakyamrta 

Farther on it says ^5iIcq5RSI^i also 55 ^ JRlfeot ^5^. There is some 

confusion of meaning, but the expression as a whole signifies extortion or unlawful 
esmotions by the king or his officials. Somadeva remarks in Mtiv&kyamrta (op, cit,): 
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the mart {.pantMstham) was furnished with tents .containing many compart- 
ments .and large stores of merchandise, with stalls for cattle nearby. Water, 
fodder and fire-wood were easily available, and the establishment covered an 
area of about four miles. It was closely guarded by troops, and protected by 
moats, gates, walls and ramparts, and had avenues with arrangements 
for water-supply, eating houses, assembly halls, and warehouses for different 
classes of commodities. Gamblers, whoremongers, jesters and dancing 
masters were* excluded from the precincts of the mart. Here merchants from 
many countries were allowed to carry on their business, the rates of toll and 
Sent being extremely moderate,^ The mart maintained by ^rlbhuti seems to 
be .entirely .a .private organisation, but in NUivahydmrta 19, 21 Somadeva 
speaks of pintJul (sio) as a state organisation, and observes that a mart 
♦maintained with justice’ is a source of endless profits to the king.® The 
eommentary on the latter work explains pinihd as ^ullasthdnaf and 
quotes a verse from Sukra to the effect that toll should not be realised 
at excessive rates,- and whatever is stolen by thieves from the mart should be 
restored to the merchants by the king from his own treasury.® The pinilid, 
in Nltivdhjdmrta^as panyapiitabhcdin% explained in the commen- 
tary as containing diverse places for storing commodities,** and jt seems to 
have had an elaborate organisation, to judge from the description in . Ya^as-< 
tilaka. The granting of proper facilities and protection to merchants was 
the chief aim of these emporiums, which were also an important source of 
revenue to the state. 


References to the fine arts are few and far between in our work. 
An interesting statuary group is presented in the description of the Pavilion 
of mechanical showers in Book III,® The account of the Jaina temple in 
Book V is chiefly remarkable for its paintings, of which two categories are 
mentioned.® .Firstly, there are portraits of wollknown figures of Jaina legend 
and mythology, viz. Bahubali the warrior saint,’ Pradyumna whose austerities 


1 ‘u 




p. 345. 



2 * ftpgr Km 

5 See Chap. II. 

6 ’ P* 246. 
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aro- celebriited in Jai'na legend/ the Tirthamkara Suparsva,® and king 
-A^okacandra and his consort Eohiiil, the woman who did not kno'w^ liow to 
weep.® Secondly, there are representations of most of the dreams-of-Rsabha 
Jina*« mother, e, g., the Airavata* elephant, a hiill, a lion, the goddess 
Laksmi, "the -sun and the moon, a lotus-pool, the ocean, -flames,- a heap 
of jewels, and an aerial car.^ -Further, the temple is described as being 
marked with two fish, like the -Mudra of the Pandyan kings.® -The figures 
of fish were‘ apparently painted on the walls, a pair of fish being included 
among the eight auspicious objects of the Jainas. It may be noted in this 
connection that the fish appears also in early Christian art where it * recalled 
the name of Jesus, as Christ, Son of God and Saviour’.® As regards the 
Pandyan mudrdf it might mean seal or coin or perhaps both. We know that 
‘^gold coins bearing the emblem universally adopted by the Pandyas^ in 
later times, viz. the fish have been attributed to a period from the 7th to 
the 10th century a. d.”’ It is extremely probable that Somadeva actually 
saw Pa^idyan coins with the double fish emblem.® 

• I 

In, the course of the description of the Jaina temple Somadeva 
refers to two technical terms of painting : rupagunanikd ‘ the study of figures * 
and pdrMgata ‘the side view proper’, being one of the nine different 
positions in which the figures may appear.® VisnudharmoUqraZd, 1 (Part 
IP) says, nava sthmdni rupdmm.^^ 

' Writing in ink on ivory slabs is mentioned in Book I.“ In Book IH 
Somadeva refers to a gold ring with the figure of Lak§mi stamped- -on 


1 A remarks 5R3! ^ 

2 ^ ^ w 

3 tte story see the Kaiha of Kanakaku^ala. 

4 j • .• • • . j • • ' 1 ’ etc. Ms. A reme^rka 


6 Poakes Jackson : Eisiory of Christianity 4. D. p. 55, 

7 Eapson : Indian Coins^ p. 36. 

® N^ilo-kanta Sastri pyrites to me that the Pandyan emhlem ■^yas always a pair 

of6sh — \io\i\ildnchanaanddhmja, Jayanagaraof E. Java (1309-28) who called 
himself Snndarapandyadevadhlsvara-nSma-rajabhiseka also had a pair of fish for his 

w mark on his seal. Pandyan coins with fishes on them are noticed also hy Hnltzsoh 
in Indian Antiquary, Vol. 21, p. 324 and by Oodrington; Ceylon eoins<tnd cnrrencv, 
pp. 86-89. ' ' 

9 ‘ iqr^rar’, which refers also to the Tirthaihkara Suparlva by 

10 See also Kramrisch: p, 13 . 

11 P# 79, . 

16 
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it.^. Glass bangles are mentioned in Book IV.^ Shopfronts of gaylandr 
tellers,® stalls of dealers in perfumes,^ and streets full of courtesans and 
.wbmen messengers ® form part of the description of evening scenery at the 
beginning of Book IV. The gorgeous apartments of the queen are located 
on the top floor of a seven-storied palace, ° and a Jaina shrine is described 
as being on the top floor of a seven-storied palace belonging to a wealthy 
paerchant in a story in Book VI, section 12. Palaces whence elephant-raoe§ 
.were witnessed are mentioned in Books III and VII, section 32, ’ ' , , 

" The prevalence of early marriage is attested both in Ya^ctsiilahct 

imd Nuivdkydmrta. A speaker in a story in the former work ( Book VIJ 
section 19) identifies heaven with the mutual love of a maiden, twelve 
ypai’S of age, and a youth of sixteen®; while in Nitimlydmfta 31. 1 it is clearly 
said that a maiden and a youth of the age specified above are fit for marital 
relations.® 

Certain details concerning crime and punishment are preserved 
in Yaiastilaha, In a story in Book VII, section 2/, the priest Sribhuti 
who is found guilty of breach of trust is given three choices by the king: 
he must either swallow three bowls of cow-dung or receive thirty-three blows 
to be given by powerful wrestlers, or forfeit his entire property. When 
he chooses the latter alternative, all his wealth is confiscated; and he is 
smeared with clay teeming with worms, and made to wear garlands of 
pqtsherds and abandoned platters, and expelled from the city seated on the 
bftpk/jf'a donkey. Similar treatment is meted out to Parvata by the enraged 
citizens in a story in Book VII, section 30. He is pelted with clods of 
earth and severely whipped and turned out of the city on the back of 
a donkey, clothed in rags from the cremation ground, and wearing a. garland 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 



p. 304. 

‘ ^ 5 p. 77. 

p. 18. I* ) 

i»p.l8. 

^ p. 19. 

^ Book IV, p. 29. A portially ruined , palace, 

knu^n as the Kushk Maht^l, at Chanderi^ now in Gwalior state, has been identified 
as a seyen-storied palace ordered to be built by Mahmud Shah of Malwa in 1445. 
Oply the remains of four stories now exist. Percy Brown: Indian Arch%tectv,re, Vol, 

p. ^6,- Vol. II, 339. . - ' - ■ ' 




I’ P* 317. 
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of platters, with the head shaven at random with the blade held in the 
reverse direction, and Bilva fruits suspended from the tuft of hair on 
the crest of the head. As we have already seen, the envoy of the king of 
Pancala was threatened with humiliation of this nature on account of 
the hostility of his master to Ya^odhara. In another story in Book VII, 
section 31, the libertine Kadarapihga and his father, the minister Ugrasena, 
who connived at his adulterous adventure, are exiled by the king' after 
indictment in the presence of all the people.^ Public humiliation^ of the 
kind noticed here seems to have been reserved for respectable ofienders, and 
is heard of in the annals of other countries as well. In the eighth century 
at Borne, for example, the deposed Pope Constantine, after he was blinded, 
* was led in derision through the streets seated on a horse with a woman’^ 
saddle and heavy weights attached to his feet.' Somadeva refers also to 
the torture pf thieves and the indignities heaped upon them. In Ya^astilaha, 
!]Book V, in the episode of king Sudatta, a thief accused of robbing and 
murdering a barber is condemned by the judges to ‘picturesque imprison- 
ment* (citro hmdhali) so that he might lose his life in ten or twelve daysj 
the preliminary indignities to be inflicted on him being riding a donkeyj 
and fastening round the neck a row of oast off earthen vessels.^ \ 

* > 

Certain details about cruelty to animals are recorded in our work. 
In one of the birth-stories in Book V, a buffalo is tortured to death with 
revolting cruelty for killing the king’s horse; and the incident is described 
also in Haribhadra’s SamardiccahaJid.^ We are told that the feet of 'the 
animal were tied together, and burning coals heaped upon the body, while 
salt water was poured over the wounds, and he was allowed to drink watei^ 
mixed with boiled extracts of peppers. On the other hand, the epitaphs 
on the dog and the peacock who were accidentally killed, as related in 
another story^ in the same Book, bear testimony to the love of aniinals! 
It is interesting to note that a contemporary record, the Atakur inscriptidh 
of the Gahga ruler Butuga II, who took part in the battle of Takkokni 
in 949 A. n., tells us that Manalara who fought in front of him in the battle 
made a gift of land in memory of a hound, who had attacked and killed 
a boar, but was himself killed in the fight.® • 

' — ' ‘ - 

1 ‘ p* 366. . ' 

p. 345. ’ ' 

3 , Soe Ohapt HI oJ this book. 

' 4 Seo Chapters II and VIL 

4 

5 Sources of Karri-utala ATisfory, Vol. I, p. 9T. 



CHAPTER VI 

< : 

Yasastil^ka as a Eeligious Eomanoje 

As we have already remarked (Chap. IV), the Jaina writers' of 
the tenth century and after, who composed prose romances in Sanskrit, 
introduced into them a religious element which was absent in the works' of 
Dandin, Bana and Subandhu. Siddharsi’s Upcmitibhamprci^Danod Rathd 
and Somadeva’s Yasastildka are two outstanding examples of Jaina religious 
romance in the tenth century, and it is evident that the development of the 
religious novel is a comparatively late phenomenon in Sanskrit literary 
history. In Prakrit, on the other hand, we have comprehensive Jaina 
religious romances like Uddyotana’s Kmalayamdld and Haribhadra’s Samardi- 
cGokahd in prose and verse composed in the eighth century, while . the 
extensive Vamdemhin^i in prose is ascribed to about the seventh century, 
and the lost Tdrangamtl of Padalipta is much earlier.^ Such religious 
romances are called dhammakahd (dharmahathd) in Prakrit; and Haribhadra, 
in fact, enumerates four varieties of hatha in the prologue to his SamcM'dicca* 
hahd: arthahathd, hdmahaihd, dharmahathd and the mixed sdmhlr^ahathdt 
Of these the dharmahathd is declared to be the highest type of narrative, 
illustrating as it does such qualities as forbearance, kindness, honesty, 
renunciation, austerities, self-restraint, truthfulness, purity, non-possession, 
and chastity, and the Anuvratas and the other vows; in fact, the entire 
code of Jaina ethics and religious discipline. Uddyotana in his KuvalayamMd 
mentions four types of dharmahathd: dhsepinl or pleasant, vihsepvp,i or 
unpleasant, samvegajananz or leading to knowledge, and mrvedajanani or 
leading to detachment.^ The purpose of the dharmahathd is clear from 
these definitions, and we may in this connection refer to another division 
of hathd m\,o> cariya and happiya found in Vasudevahindif Chap. X, which 
has a bearing on the character of the dharmahathd. The canya deals with 
what is actually seen, heard or experienced in matters relating to dharmaj 
wrtha and hdma\ while the happiya is a story modified and altered for 
the purpose of instruction, and narrated in one’s own way .® it is obviously an 
imaginative tale with a didactic purpose, and may be correlated with 
a dhwrmahathd. 

1 Ar.nals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research ImtitutCy ‘Vol XVI, p. 31. 
Batnaprabhasun’s Sanskrit summary of Euvalayamala, 

^ 3^ I ^ 3>rr %55nf^4 lOT>r 5r i’ 
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■ ’ '(Tudged by tkese standards, Ya^astilciha is clearly a dhccrmakatha. 
Apart from the fact that it is a comprehensive manual of J aina moral and 
religious doctrines, its purpose is to illustrate the great doctrine of ahimsd 
and its manifold’ implications, Ya^odhara, it will be remembered, had to 
undergo grievous suffering in several births even for the sin of sacrihcing the 
paste model of a coch with the idea of killing. This aspect of the story 
brings into relief certain moral and religious issues which throw interesting 

light on the Jaina view of ahimsd. 

In the first place, the practice of sacrificing the effigy of an animal 
Seems to have been an expedient favoured by those who were opposed to 
animal sacrifices as such, and instances of this are recorded not only in 
Indian but also Greek literature. It is stated, for example, in Bdjatarahginl 
3. 7 that during the reign of Meghavahana, an ancient king of Xashmir, 
who prohibited animal slaughter in the kingdom, it was the custom to 
sacrifice butter models of animals in Vedic rites and those- of paste in the 
Bhutayajfia offerings.^ In later times Madhvacarya is said to have intro^ 
duced a reform consisting in the substitution of similar models of rice-ffour 
for live animals in Vedic ritual.® As regards Greek tradition, Philostratus 
likewise says in the Life of Apollonius of Tyana, the Greek saint and 
mystic of the first century A. n., that Empedocles of Acragas (in Sicily 
made at Olympia a bull out of pastry (pemma 2 JoiesamenDs) and sacrificed 
it to the god, showing thereby that he approved of the sentiments of Pytha- 
goras.® Apollonius himself, who was opposed to animal sacrifices, is said 
to have condemned blood offerings in the temple at Alexandria, and sacrificed 
in the fire, by way of contrast, a plasma interpreted as a frankincense model 
of a bull ( V. XXV ). It is interesting to note that Apollonius refers 
in this connection to Indian sentiments, perhaps Buddhist or Jain. When 
the Egyptian priest sneered at his disapproval of animal sacrifices by saying 
that no one was so clever as to make corrections in the rites of the 

1 i ^ n. 

2 See Indi<m Sistorical Quarterly, Vol. XVI, p. 378, 

3 Book I, chap. l(Locb Classical Library). PhUostratus woto about 217 a. d, Dio* 

gonea Laertius VIII. 53 records a statement that Empedocles sacrificed a bull made out 
of honey and barley-meal in honour of the Sacred envoys. It may be noted that 
the early Egyptian king Amenhetep IV < fourteenth century b. o.) is said to have 
offered in his temple bloodless sacrifices, chiefly of incense. He suppressed the worship 
of Amen and of tho old gods of Egypt, and led a short-lived religious revolu- 
tion in favour of the god Aten, which represented a solar monotheism based on tho 
worship of the disc of the sun. Budge; L^gypt, p. 146. of. Brman; Handbook of 
Egyptian Religion, p. 63 Ecvclopmeni of Religion and Thought in 

ancient Egypt, p, 319 ff. 
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Egyptiatts, Apollonius is reported to have answered : Anyone with a little 
wisdom, if ’only he comes from India”. Be that as it may, the story of 
Yasodhara makes it clear that so far as Jainism was concerned, it was 
opposed even to the sacrifice of lifeless models of animals ; it rejected the 
very idea of animal sacrifices. 

In the second place, the story of Yasodhara is designed also to 
show' that the resulting consequences might be quite out of proportion to the 
sin committed by an individual. The latter point is emphasized by Hari- 
bhadra in his version of the story.^ He makes Yasodhara declare that 
even a slight error is fraught with peril, as can be seen from the dire 
Results produced even by the sacrifice of a cock made out of paste.® 

, Somadeva considers the problem of ahirhscl in its relation to alhi- 

nw6sa) the decisive character of which is stressed in a notable discourse 
in Book IV. It is put in the mouth of Yasodhara, who accepts a compromise 
on the subject of animal sacrifice, and agrees to sacrifice an artificial cock 
to Oandika with the object of attaining the results obtainable by sacrificing 
living creatures.® The idea of killing is thus present, although a lifeless 
inodej is substituted for a real cock. Somadeva emphasizes in this oonnection 
the importance of abhinivesa, ‘mental preoccupation or resolve’, ‘purpose 
or motive’, or ‘intention’, and declares that “the wise speak of ahliinivesa 
as occupying the paramount place in all actions leading to virtue or sin. 
The external sense-organs, like the rays of the sun, are drawn equally 
to good as well as bad objects, but that alone does not make the agent 
liable to virtue or sin.”* This is another way of saying that it is the 
intention and not the outward act which determines the moral validity 
of an action. The idea is implied in another statement which Somadeva 
makes elsewhere, that if a pereson, pure in thought and action, inflicts 
injury on any one, he cannot be regarded as having done any injury at all.^ 
Somadeva illustrates the point further, using in this connection the term 
abhidliyana in place of abhinivesa* A fisherman, for example, although 
he does not actually kill the fish, is a sinner because his motive is himsal 


1 See Chap III. 

^ SRf ^ V. 


3 ^ Book IV, p. 163. 

I ^ >’ ^rutasagara says 31^ 

p 136. « V . 

5 J JT II Book VI, section 21, p. 336- 
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while a cultivator who happens to kill various creatures ^while tilling .the 
ground incurs no sin, because he has no deleterious motiVe*^- , ’ 

' ■ Somadeva uses also the terms samkalpa and ahhisamdhi in the same 

sense as abhinive^co, Ahhisamdhi is often used in this sense elsewhere, foi^ 
example, in the Prasastapdda Bhdsya on the Vaisesika Sutras,* With regard 
to samhalpa, Somadeva says that the profanation of stones invested witB 
divinity and set up with the samlcalpa or intention of worshipping them 
is {in the Jaina view) a grievous sin.® Similarly, it is the samlcalpa which 
makes a householder an ascetic, and an ascetic a householder.^ ^ The 
householder Arhadd^sa continued his religious meditation even on hearing 
of the death of his wife and children ; while the sage Puruhuta, formerly 
a king, although engaged in austerities, formed a warlike resolution as 
soon as he heard that his son was being attacked by enemies.® The respective 
sarhlcalpas of Arhaddasa and Puruhuta thus determined their moral outlook; 
regardless of jbh^ir outward vocations. Somadeva lays emphasis also on- the 
difficulty of purifying the mind once it is polluted by an evil intention, \and 
says that the sum total of pious acts done over a long period is completely 
destroyed in a moment, like a house on fire, if marred by an evil intention 
even once through error,® Further, the bearing and conduct of different 
persons towards the same object are bound to vary according to the diversity 
of their intentions or mental attitude, A sage, a libertine and, a vttltute, 
do not, for example, have the same attitude towards the body of a young 
woman.’ , 

Somadeva points out that mental activity is the main, spring of 
virtue and sin: 

. * ' 

. . * Just as, under the stress of mental preoccupation. Love appears, 

i,n men, and milk in cows ( at the sight of the calf), similarly on account 


U W Book VIT, seotion 26, p. , 330. , - 

2 

IV, p. 136. There is a marginal note in Ms. A; s?]UI?RT which we have followed, ^ 
4 ^f^sfq 5 ^: 1 i’ Ibid. 

1 ’ iMd., p. 136 .... 

I’ Ibid., p. 137. ^ . 
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of jinentaL activity the Self acquires / karma, good and bad (Book IV, p. lS7<). 
Thus, according to Somadeva, mental activity represented by abhimv&^a.ov 
samkalpa involves a process which gives rise to the physicaL act and 
determines its moral validity. And aJnmsd is not merely abstention 
from killing, but presupposes the absence of the very idea of killing, the 
pomplete absence of any samJsalpa that might have the remotest cohnectipn 
with injury to living creatures. 

' The insistence on a7i?msa- brought Jainism into conflict with -divel’Se 

cults, and Yci&astHaha preserves a faithful record of-the religious conflict of 
the times. Somadeva's romance is a notable protest not only against 
the Vedic sacrificial system but against the debased form of contemporary 
Kaula or Tantric cults involving human sacrifice, and contains also important 
data on the historic conflict between oaivism and Jainism in the South. 
These topics have been dealt with in subsequent chapters,' and we may 
here confine our remarks to the protest against Tantric and Vedic -rites. ^ 'It 
may be noted that such protests occur also in Jaina works outside Sanskrit 
literature, for example, in the poem NeelaTie^i^ one of the early Tamil 
classics,^ which describes how the Jaina ascetic Municandra puts a stop 
to 'blood offerings to Kali, and foils the designs of the goddess and her chief 
Neelake^i, who is ultimately converted to Jainism, and preaches the doctrine 
of <ihi7hsd. The Nedake^i is also a controversial work, like Somadeva’a 
Ya^as^laJca, directed against Buddhism and other systems, one chapter being 
devoted to the criticism of Vedavada involving animal sacrifices. 

^ . .It will be remembered that YafSastilaka opens with the Maradatta 
episode which shows the Tantric cult in the darkest colours, and. there 
is hardly any parallel to Somadeva’s graphic description of the temple 
of Candamari and its horrid atmosphere in the whole range of Sanskrit 
literature.^ The human victims are brought to the temple, but not actually 
sacrificed; and this gives ' the' aiithor an opportunity ' of demonstrating the 
salutary influence of Jainism, which undoubtedly did good work by raising its 
voice against blood-thirsty cults like those of Candamari or Candika.® 
A somewhat similar episode occurs inHaribhadra’s jSamamfccaTja/ia (Book VI) 
in the story of Dharana, who is brought by the Sabaras to the temple 
of Kadambari or Candika as an offering, but is not actually immolated; 

1 See Jaina Anhqiiory, Vol. VI, 2 and Vol, VII, No. 1. 

2 See Chap. II. 

3 Compare tho early Christian protest against human eaorifioes, o. g. in Clement’s 

Exhortation to the Greeks (second century). In that work he records a number of 
Pagan cults involving human sacrifice, and remarks that such sacrifice is qinrder 
and human butchery. i 
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and the Sahara chief Kalasena partially at least accepts the principle of 
ahimsd, and agrees to worship the idol with flowers and perfumes instead, 
of blood offerings* In our work Maradatta and his subjects ar$, of course, 
converted to Jainism at the end; and the conversion motif is an appropriate 
feature of a religious romance, and found, for example, in early Christian 
novels like Xanthippe and Bolyxena attributed to about the fourth century/ 
and St. John Damascene’s Barlaam and loasaph etc. Perhaps more striking 
is the calm and fearless attitude of the two young votaries of Jainism, 
who are brought to the temple of Candamari as sacrificial victims. Their' 
courage, equanimity and dignified bearing do credit to the faith; anff 
it is they who give utterance to the great idea of returning good for 
evil.® As we have pointed out elsewhere (chap. I), the idea is common 
in Buddhist literature, and inherent in the doctrine of the Four Actions,® but 
it no doubt represents one of the noblest teachings of Jainism as well. The 
utter resignation of the young ascetics and theii^ readiness for suffering 
and disregard of death, as expressed in their own utterances, clearly illustrate 
some of the best moral influences of the doctrine of the Arhat. For example, 

< ^ 

‘Thou Fate, thanks to thy favour, this heart hath endured the intense 
fire of all that suffering ( in previous lives ). Thou hast even been gratified 
a little by our plunging into the ocean of worldly existence. Prosperity, apt 
to be the cause of thy sports, hath been discarded by us. If thou art' 
not pleased even now, ready we are for suffering evermore.^ (1, 132). The 
ascetic boy likewise says to his companion at the sight of the terrible 
goddess and the king and the crowd iU her temple ; 

siu: .TTT 55r ^ n 

‘ Austerities, based on pure knowledge, are the sole protection for those 
who have self-control, whether in human habitations or in the woods. 
Hence, o mother, never feel helpless even when Death is near. Death, 
ever expected, when it comes, causes only delight to the man who 

1 Glover: Life and Letters in the fourth century ^ p. 376. 

• 2 Yniastilaha 1. 151. 

3 According to the Mulasar'odsti'oadaikaiataharman, they are (1) not , returning 
slander vfor slander; (2) not returning anger for anger; (3)^npt meeting insult 
with insult, (4) not returning blow for blow* See I-Tsing; A Record of the 
Buddhist Religion^ translated by Takakusu, p. 56 (f. a. 2. . 
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possesses the Jewel of Bight Faith, and is endowed with Bight Conduct, and 
devoted to holy meditation. ’ (1.139-40). > 

Without disparaging Somadeva’s picture of the fortitude and 
equanimity of the young Jaina mums, we may here refer to the remarkable 
story of the young Buddhist novice Adhimutta in the Theragdthd (70h ff.), 
which depicts his dauntless courage and philosophic calm when he is seized by 
highwaymen as a suitable offering to their deity, apparently of the same 
type as the Candamari figuring in our romance. Adhimutta declares, for 
example, ^ 

This body irketh me ; no seeker I 

To live. This mortal frame will broken be, ^ 

And ne’er another from it be reborn. 

Your business with my body, come, that do 
E’en as ye wiU ; and not on that account 
Will hatred or affection rise in me.^ 

The attack on Vedic and Smarta rites involving animal sacrifices 
occurs chiefly in the controversial dialogue between Yasodhara and his 
mother, analysed elsewhere." The Jaina condemnation of animal sacri- 
fices is similar to that of the Buddhists, and reminds one of the attacks, 
on Pagan sacrifices found in the writings of the Christian apologists 
of the second century such as Justin, Clement of Alexandria, TertuUian,^ 
and Tatian, and Arnobius (end of the third century) and others.®’ 
Amobius, for example, says ; ** Lastly, what pleasure is it to take delight ^ 

in the slaughter of harmless creatures, ......to see rivers of blood, the 

life fleeing away with the blood ...? Will any one believe that the ’ 

gods, who arc kind, beneficent and gentle, are delighted and filled with joy by 
the slaughter of cattle, if ever they fall and expire pitiably before their 
altars?”^ Similar sentiments are found in Ya^astilalcttf Book IV and 

other anti-Brahmanical writings.® Arnobius goes on to say:“ .••.is 

that foul smell, then, which is given forth and emitted by burning hides, 

by bones, by bristles, (is that) a favour and an honour to the ‘ 

deity ? ” This sounds like Somadeva’s line ( Book IV, p. 109 ) : 

fit i 

1 Psalms of the Parly Buddhists IL Trans, by Mrs. Rhys Davids, p. 293. 

2 Seo Chap XII. 

3 Details in Lietzmann: Chrhthehe Lxteraiur', Croisot: Bistoire de la JAitlfalure 

Grecque, Vol. Y, p. 727 ff.. Schanz* OeschichU der Bomndhen iiHeraiur, Vol. m, 
p 3rd od.); and Paech: Bisloire de la Litliraturc Grecque Chrdlienne. 

1 The Seven Boohs of Arnobius A«?ecj*sus Gentes VII. 4 {Ante-nicen Lihrary)* 

5 See Chapters XII and XIIL 
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Similarly, the sarcastic verse, attributed in our' work* to* &n:jdk^ 
addressing a priest about to sacrifice him, in the story related byiiY^asodhara 
im the' dialogue with his mother,^ has its counterpart in Arnobiufe^’Vill-.utli' 
in^ the elaborate speech imagined to be addressed to Jupiter by au’-o'x-'on 
the iniquity of sacrificing him to appease the fury of the gods, . But th^ 
Jaina view of ahimsd is far more comprehensive than the Christian objec- 
tion to animal sacrifices, involving as it does complete abstinence" from all 
kinds of flesh food. Arnobius, in fact, deeply regrets the necessity that 
pompels men to kill animals for food, and we have what we may call his 

ponfession on the subject. ‘<We half-savage men, nay rather we 

savages, whom unhappy necessity and bad habit have trained to take these 
as food, are sometimes moved with pity for them... 

i 

The condemnation of animal food and blood-shedding sacrifices is 
an important adjunct of the Jaina doctrine of ahimsd^ and Somadeva's 
Ya^cbstilaha contains many interesting data on this aspect of Jainism! 
Buddhism was equally opposed to sacrifices, but the Jaina prohibition of 
animal food is far stricter than that of the Buddhists; and Somadeva^ 
in fact, severely criticizes the latter for eating flesh®, and similar criticism 
occurs also in the Tamil Jaina poem Nedake^L^ It is noteworthy that it 
is in certain early Greek® and Jewish and Jewish-Christian® seots 


o 




' i Quoted in Chap. XII. 

' 2 Arnobius ( op. oit. ) VII. 4. 

3 See Chap. XIII. 

4 Jaina Antiquary i Vol. VII, p. 3, - - 

5 The early Pythagoreans do not seem to hare been strict in abstinence from animal 
flesh. It is said that Pythagoras himself did not abstain from animal flesh in general, 
but only from that of the ploughing ox and the ram, although he is said to have 
refused to saoriflce on any but the oldest altar, that of Apollo the Pather, where 
only bloodless sacrifices were allowed. It was the later Pythagoreans (fourth 
century b. c. ), called also Akousmatios, who practised vegetarianism and complete 
abstinence from meat, fish, wine etc., and did not participate in the usual sacrifices. 
Diogenes Laertius, Book VIII; Burnet i Early Greeh Philosophy ^ p. 93; Zeller: 
Outlines of the Bistory of Greek Philosophy^ p. 72. Still later, the Pythagorean 
rule of life embodying these principles was again preached by Apollonius of Tyana, 

' as stated above. Empedocles of Akragas (fifth century b. c. ), who as a religious 
teacher was guided by Pythagorean influence, also advocated abstinence from 
animal food and blood-ofEerings, which, as we have seen, were replaced by sacrificial 
cakes in animal form. Barnet {op cit,\ p. 250; Zeller, p. 58. 

6 The Essenes were a pre-Christian Jewish sect of Syria and Palestine, and followed, 
according to the historian Josephus, the Pythagorean mode of life, a significant 
phrase. Moore* Judaism^ Vol. I, p. 467. They were communists, and the initiate, 
before he was allowed to share the common meal, was required to take an oath, 
among other, things, never to injure anyone, either of his own accord or under 
oompdmri\ The Essenes included the Therapeutae, who were to'be found in Egypt, 
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and schools that we find a close parallel to the J aina prohibition’ of animal 
food and sacrifices ; and special reference may be made in this connection 
to the Pythagorean rule of life preached by Apolloinus of Tyana in the first 
century a, d., as recorded in the biography of the saint by Philostratns 
(VI. XI; vni. VII etc.). 

The dialogue between Yasodhara and his mother in Yas'astilalaf 
Book IV, is highly interesting from the standpoint of comparative religion. 
In the first place, the attack on the Brahmanical deities, found also elsewhere 
in the work as well as in other Jaina texts, is comparable to the attack on the 
pagan deities found even in a more systematic form in early Christian apolo-' 
getic literature, e. g., in Clement’s Exhortation to the Gr^ela, The Seven Booh 
of Arnohius Adversus Gentes etc. In the second place, it is noteworthy that 
in the dialogue in question Yasodhara takes pains to prove the antiquity 
of Jainism in order to refute the charge that it is a modern creed, and cites 
in support of his thesis evidence that is not altogether convincing and reliable.' 
The anxiety of a minority faith to establish its ancient origin by all kinds 
gf literary evidence at its disposal for the purpose of enhancing its prestige 
is inevitable in its struggle for recognition, and instances of this are found 
also in the literature of Christianity in the early period of its conflict 
with the Pagan cults. For example, TertuUian, who admits that the 
Christian community is rather modern, points out that it rests on the very 
ancient books of the Jews, and asserts that Moses is earlier than Danaus, 
‘‘ Fowr most ancient of men”, about a thousand years ahead of the Trojan 

and led the contemplative life of ascetics; their so-called feasts where no Jlssh was 
served ‘ were famous and formed a contrast to Greek revels.’ JSncylopedia Br%tanmca, 
sub voce, fourteenth edziton Next in importance for our purpose is the Jewish' 
Christian sect of the Ebionites ( second century ), or, strictly speaking, that section 
of the Ebionites who derived their tenets from contact with the Essenes and the 
Gnostics, and professed what is known as Essene or Gnostic Ebionism. These 
Ebionites denied the divinity of Jesus, and their discipline included abstinence 
from flesh and prohibition of blood shedding sacriflces. the Pentateuch, specially 
where it requires sacrifice and the use of flesh, was to be rejected. Gnosticism 
has been described as a system of heathenish thought, adoptiug some 
Jewish and some Christian elements; and we are here concerned with the Syrian 
, school whose inspiration was Oriental, and practice ascetic Satornilus, or 
Saturninus, of Antioch and Tatian of Mesopotamia belong to the Syrian school 
( second century a. p. ;. Both of them condemned marriage and animal food, 
while the asceticism of Tatian was so thorough that his followers were called 
Encratites, or professors of an abstinence that was really total Kidd’ A E.%story 
of the Church, vol. I, chapters. IV and VIII. On the Essenes cf. rHeadlam The 
L%fe and teaching of Jesus the Christ, pp. 110, 137, 162, fourth edition, 1940, 
Peters . The Religion of the ffebrews, p. 423* , 

,1 See Obapt XIJL 
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war, and fifteen hundred years before Homer. ’ -As regards, -proofs, 41ie task 
, of setting them out in deatail is ‘‘not difficult so mucL as endless, mot an ardu- 
ous task, . but for the moment too long”/ To the same category of presum- 
^ptions belong Pontius Pilate's alleged report to Tiberius on the etory of the 
resurrection of Christ®, and spurious documents such as the letter of Marcus 
Aurelius to the Senate on the miraculous effect of the prayers of his 
Christian soldiers , on ,the great drought in Germany, Abgar’s letter ,to 
Christ and his reply thereto etc.® So far as Somadeva is’ concerned, he 
cannot indeed be accused of forgery, but only of misjudging the chronological 
value of some of the authorities cited by him. 

It will also be seen that, in Yasodhara’s dialogue with his- mother 
Candramati, he makes a serious attempt to refute the charges levelled against 
Jainism by her ; and elsewhere in the work Somadeva justifies certain typical 
beliefs and practices of the Jaina faith.^ It is, as a matter of fact, one 
of the objects of Ya^cMlaka to remove misconceptions and prejudices 
concerning the religion of the Arhat, and establish its legitimate place amon^ 
the recognised schools and systems of the land. In this respect also 
Somadeva's work reminds one of the literary efforts of the early Christian 
apologists, and we may besides refer in this .connection to a work like 
Against Apion of the Jewish historian Josephus (first century a. n.)^ 
y^ho sets out not only to .demonstrate the great antiquity of the Jewish 
people and explain and eulogize their law but to rebut certain calumnies 
of the Greek writers on the subject.® The occasional similarities -between 
Jaina and Christian polemical literature are not surprising, and may 
be attributed to a like cause, the religious conflicts of the Graeco-Roman 
world and of Ancient and Medieval India.® Apologetic ' literature is, 
however, apt to lose part of its interest after the storm and stress of 
controversy is over, and what has been said of the work of Josephus may 
also be applied to Somadeva's apology for Jainism in his romance. No 
one today doubts, the antiquity of Jainism or considers the Digambaras 

1 Apology, Ch. XIX, Trans, by Glover. 

2 Ibid. Oh. XXL 

3 Eusebius : Hoclesiasiical History I. XIII, - 

4 See Chaps, X and XIII. 

5 Oroiset (op. cit), p. 443. 

6 Candramati’s strictures on the Digambaras for their part in the conversion of 
Yasodhara to Jainism reflect the feelings of a pious Hindu and indicate the spirit of 
the times. We are reminded of the attack of Oelsus ( second century ) on converts from 
Judaism to Christianity, the main charge being that they have erred ‘in consequence 
of their minds being led captive by Jesus* that they have been most ridiculously 
deceived’ etc. Kid; A History of the Ohtirch, Vol. I, p. 413. Eor similarity of 
language see Candramati’s remarks cited in Chap, XII, ' ' 
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to be unworthy people, but the defence of Jainism in 'the dialogue in 
Yaiastilaha, Book IV, although a record of past prejudices, is important 
-as reflecting contemporary conditions, and preserving for us a number 
of citations from works no longer extant and certain important references to 
little known authors. 

The controversial dialogue is indeed a conspicuous feature of 
'YaSastilala as a religious romance. In addition to the dialogue between 
Yasodhara and his mother in Book IV, the episode of Candakarman in 
Book V contains a dialogue in which a follower of the Samkhya system; 
a Mimiimsaka, a Carvaka, a Saiva and a Buddhist expound their respective 
tenets before the Jaina teacher Sudatta, who makes a summary reply, 
reserving for special attack the doctrines of the Saivas.l Very unlike 
is the dialogue between Yasodhara and his mother, which is a lively 
debate on questions at issue between Jainism and the Brahmanical religion. 
It is an interesting fact that, whenever there is a conflict of religions, 
the controversial dialogue or religious debate tends to appear in contemporary 
literature. In Jaina literature itself there are examples which might 
have served as models for later writers like Somadeva. Bor instance, in 
the Sutrahrtanga Sutra II. 6 there is an important dialogue, in which 
Ardraka, a follower of Mahavira, is the chief speaker, and refutes the views of 
the representatives of various schools: Go4ala, a Buddhist, a Vedantin, 
a Vedic priest, and a Hastitapasa.® Turning to Western literature, we 
may refer to such examples as the famous Octavius of Minucius Belix 
(czVca 180 A. D.), which records a debate in Latin between two, friends 
on the relative merits, of Pagan and Christian beliefs; Justin’s Dialogue with 
the Jew Ton/pho ( 2nd century ) in Greek ; and Aristo’s lost Dialogue between 
the Christian Jason and the Jew DapiscuSi also in Greek,® and composed about 
the same time. Amicable debates between exponents of Christianity, 
and Islam are known to have been encouraged hy certain Califs and Byzantine 
Bmperors t while the Emperor Manuel Palaeologus ( 1391-1425 ad.) wrote 
a large number of polemical dialogues directed against Islam.® More 
interesting from our point of view is the debate on the validity and merits of 
Pagan beliefs and the Christian religion occurring in St. John Damascene’s 
Barlaam and Joasaph, a Greek religious novel of about the eighth century 
< ■ ' - - ■ 

1 See Chap. VIII. 

2 Jacobi: Jatna Sutras, Port II, p. 409 ff. 

3 Croiset (op. cit.), p. 736 fif, of. Glover. Conjlict of Religions in the early Roman 
Empire, p. 176. 

4 Bunciman Byzantine Civilisation, p. 131, 

D Montolatici : Letteratura Bixantma, pi 250. 
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A. D.^ The discussion here' is not in the form of a dialogue,”' hut wo have 
the speech of Nachor against the Pagan deities and ’ in praise of the 
Christians; and the contest, as recorded in the work, provides, on the 
whole, a good example of a religious debate incorporated in a prose romance 
(Chap. XXVI ff.). Authorities are not cited as in Yaiastilaika, but the 
speech of Nachor itself is nothing but the Apology of Aristides, a philosopher 
of Athens of the second century a. d., ‘fitted, with some deftness into 
its new context.' In the Jaina romance mother and son disagree on religious 
issues, while in the Greek story the disagreement is between father and 
son ; but while in Yasastilaha the disputants themselves carry on the debate, 
in Barlaam and loasaph orators are employed by both parties to plead 
their cause. Beligion plays an important part in another medieval Greek 
romance of the tenth century, the Byzantine poem of Digenis Ahritas^' 
wherein Emir Mousour, a Muhammadan convert to Christianity,' soon 
after his baptism enters into a discussion with his mother to make her^ 
renounce the religion of Islam, and argues like a veritable theologian.®’ 
Somadeva’s Ya^astilalca is likewise a religious romance composed in an' 
age of conflict, and as such shares some of the characteristics of works 
written at similar epochs. 

The stories of rebirth in Book V are a typically Jaina feature, 
and similar stories are found in earlier romances like Vasudevahin^% . 
ScmardicGakahd etc.; they are nof^ without interest from the standpoint* 
of comparative literature.® The sequence of Karma and rebirth, which 

1 ^ext and Trans, in Loeh Classical Library, 

2 Diehl: JHgufes Bymntines^ Vol. II, p. 312. 

3 As is 'well-known, Pythagoras and Empedocles taught the doctrine of Rebirth ot ' 
transmigration, which the former may have learnt from the contemporary Orphios, 
For possible Indian influence on Pythagoras see Gomperz ; Greeh Thinker Sj vol. I, 
p. 127. Empedocles says that he has not only been a human being, a boy and a maid, 
and a plant, but even a fish. Diogenes Laertius, VIII. 77. The Greek writer Lucian of 
Samosata ( second century A. n. ), in his pleasant satire The Breanit or The Cook^ 
describes the bird as declaring to his master Micyllus the cobbler that, before being a"' 
cook, he was first Euphorhus who fought at Troy, then Pythagoras, then the courtesan 
Aspasia, then the Cynic Crates; after that, a king, then a poor man, and soon a satrap; 
then a horse, a jackdaw, a frog, and a thousand things besides: the cobbler admits that 
he can no longer call himself the master of such a bir(|. Traces of belief in metempsy- 
chosis are found in old Irish sagas (seventh century A. d. and earlier). For example, 
Tuan, son of Cairell, had been successively a man, a stag, a boar, a falcon, a salmon, 

and then again a man. Dottin* L^Bpople Irlandaise, p. 9. The peculiarity of the Jaina 
stories is that each successive birth of an individual is narrated In detail so as to form 
a regular sequence designed to illustrate the vicissitudes brought about by the law of 
Karma. The period of development of these stories may be taken to be the same as 
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these stories illustrate, is also emphasized elsewhere in the rbm'ance, 
being > represented as the rmson d* etre of Dharma and the antidote against 
m&-terialism. , ’ - - , ' ■ - ‘ 0 

' ^ ?r ^ sften t . .. 

' «T I 

sfh: sr ii 

' ^ ^T5TCr: ^3^ ?! I 

'sr qqsnqjftq ii 

i y 

“Dharma need not, of course, be practised if the existence of the- 
Self were limited to the period between birth and death. JBut. 
that is not the ease. Because, do we not see in the world people who, 
can remember their past lives as well as those who become ghosts after, 
death? If self-done Karma had no effect on sentient beings, would all 
creatures not be equal in status^ It is also false to say that the -mind 
is composed of matter, because mind and matter essentially differ, like earthy 
and air. On these grounds the following statement turns out to be true.’ 
The science of astrology^ reveals the consequences of good and bad Karma 
accumulated in another birth, just as a lamp reveals things in darkness. ’’ 

( Book IV, p. 92 ). ’ - : 

The romance of Yasodhara has also a didactic puVpose. It -Shows 
us the seamy side of a woman’s character and warns against the grdve 
Consequences of conjugal infidelity. The idea that marriage entitles the 
husband to the body of a woman, ‘sold by her parents in the .presence 
of the gods, the Brahmanas, and the Fire’^ but not necessarily to her 
heart, occurs tmee in our work, in Book IV, and in the story -of Padma 
in Book VII. We read in the latter context . 

^oTi qisr ^^^T5r^3^. i * - 

r ■ ' - ■■■ - ■ ■■ ■ 

that of the Jama Kathanaka hterature. See Chap. XVI. It may be added that the 
doctrine of metempsychosis appears also in the system of the Elkasaites, a Jewish- 
Christian sect of the second century : ‘for, though Christ was regarded as horn in the 
ordinary way, His birth of Mary was held to be but one of many such experiences. 
He had been incarnate before and would be incarnate again.’ Kidd *( op. cit.), toI. I, 
p 103. The literary history of metempsychosis is a siibjeot which requires detailed 
treatment on comparative Imes. 

1 ^lutasagara says m his commentary that the verse is written at the 'beginning of 
horoscopes. The 'evidence of astrriogy is oited to'prove the existence x)f iKarma and 
rebirth. 

• 2 See etdp. III. 
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^The body of a woman and not her heart is sold to aiibthei* by her relatibns 
with, Pire for witness. But he alone is the lucky lord of her heart, iipi 
whom she verily finds joy and bliss born of confidence.’ (p. 363 )._ . 

These ideas favourable to .free love seem to have been current 
in Somadeva’s time, and it is his purpose in YaiastUaha to show that they 
cannot be put forward as an excuse for treachery much less for crime. 


We have discussed elsewhere Somadeva’s attitude towards women, 
and as is to be expected in a thinker like him, it takes into account diverse 
aspects of female character ( Chap. V ). There are, however, certain attacks 
on women, for example, those in Book I, attributed to the sage Siidatta, 
which may fittingly occur in a religious romance, particularly in one dealing 
with a Jaina theme. Similar attacks are also found, for e£:aihple, in i}hb 
Buddhist biographical romance XaKtoisjJam ( Chap. 15). \Disgust for women 
is only a form of that detachment and indifference to worldly pleasures which; 
it is the purpose of a Jaina dh(mmhatlia to inculcate. This is the • moral, ^ 
and religious background of Sudatta’s reflections on the decomposed body 
of V young woman in the cremation ground ( 1. 95-124 ), particular emphasis 
being laid bn the contrast between the courtesan^s ' once admired beauty 
and' the miserable condition of her corpse.^ ' The musings of the' Jaina* 
monk belong to the same category as the Buddhist aMha-hhdvand, thb^ 
meditation on impurity, on the horrors * of bodily disease, decay . an'd. 
corruption. The dead body of a young woman is a familiar object for 
such contemplation, and an early example of this is found in a psalm 
attributed to the Thera Eajadatta in the Theragdthd (315 ff.), which 
describes the monk’s effort to meditate on the partially intact corpse of a 
courtesan slain and cast into the charnel-field.® It may also be noted 
that observation and contemplation of corpses in various stages of decom- 
position, and the realisation that one’s own body is of like nature, form 
part, of the discipline envisaged by the introspecjsive process of 
described in the Dighanikdya > 'KSll, 7 ff. and other Buddhist texts. Medi- 
tation of this type is kao'^n as pratyuha ov pratipaksa-hhdvand, ^^medit&tion 
counteracting attachment to worldly objects’, in Brahmanical literature. 
Jayanta, discussing the subject in Nydycmanjarl ( Chap. 9 ),._ explains how 

‘ ^ ' 

' • i L See Ohapr VII ^ ^ , 

^ Psalms of the Marly Buddhists^ II. p. 189. Cf. MajjUma-niJeaya XIII, MaM-duhkhor 
kkhandha Suita, Here the body of a young woman, lying dead in a charnel-field, and 
being devoured by aninials and birds of prey, is described to illustrate^ the perils 
that attend visible forms and the satisfaction they give. ' ' 

18 
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the Vivekin contemplates objects likely to produce mirdgya, and gives 
the same example of meditating on the body of a beautiful maiden mangled 
by birds of prey : 

II 

uf^^sirerr: ^g: i 




■ ^ ^ ^ 

g;«nRr ^ ^iutu feuwoir ii 


Sudatta’s verses on the corpse of the young woman in Ya^astilaha, Book I, 
may be called a poetic elaboration of a similar idea, and constitute an eloquent 
sermon on the emptiness of life/ 


An idea of the place occupied by religious topics in Ya^astilaha may 

be had from the fact that, of its eight Books, the last three exclusively 

deal with Jaina doctrines ; the comprehensive controversial dialogue between’ 

Ya^odhara and his mother occurs in Book IV, and Sudatta’s dialogue 

with Oaudakarman and his companions containing the criticism of 

^aiva doctrines in Book V : while the cult of Oandamari and the Jaina 

* • » 

reaction to it are delineated in Book I. Only Book II and the lengthy 
Book III mav be said to be i&’ee from religious topics as such. 


. Mtll . ■ / / 

1 > Scenes from the burning ground, 'the vultures and their mates in flocks' and > 
'the skulls of the dead’, are used to illustrate the essential vileness of the human 
frame in the Nalad^yar ( Ohap. Y ), one of the early Tamil classics, and believed ^ 
to be of Jama origin. Pope’s' translation, p. 29. He remarks that there is no 
chapter corresponding to this in the Kurral, but the same spirit^ is recognised in 
V the Tamil Jaina epic J%vahawntckmwi^% XIII. 162-201, 'very striking, verses’. > 
"Everything that can be said in disparagement of the 'body of humiliation’ is 
heaped up there. This is a characteristic of Jaina works. In ^aiva books the 
standpoint is somewhat difEerent,’’ A foundation is laid in this and the preceding 
chapters for the doctrine of Renunciation, which is definea as 'the relinquishment of 
all attachment to worldly wealth without, and to the body within (the lusts of the 
flesh) in view of their impermanency.* pp. 30, 36. ^ ^ 



CHAPTER VIl 

Yasastilaka. as an Anthology of Sakskbit Verse 

The large number of verses interspersed in Ya^astilaka makes 
it a veritable anthology of Kavya poetry in the tenth century. There 
are groups of verses on diverse topics as well as individual slokas, which can be 
detached fi:om the context without causing any appreciable break in the 
narrative, and form, so to speak, an independent body of verse valuable for the 
study of the poetry of the period. These verses, as a rule, are composed in a 
comparatively easy style more attractive than the intricate prose, iU which 
Somadeva chose to recount his story. ) 

I. Court Poetry 

A number of verse-groups forming part of the autobiographical 
record of Yasodhara deals with aspects of medieval court life, with which the 
romance is so closely bound up, and often gives vivid pictures of scenes > 
which Somadeva must have personally witnessed. The cultural value 
of these verses can hardly be overestimated, and the following specimens form 
a more or less consecutive scries. 

a ) BIRTH OF YASODHARA 

The festivities and the atmosphere of gaiely at the royal palaoe 
at Ujjayim on the occasion of the birth of Yasodhara are described in 
a dozen verses ( 2. 68-79 ). 

At that hour the inner apartments, delightful with the songs of the 
old matrons dancing therein, rang with the festive notes of musical 
instruments, and the countenance of the attendants beamed with joy» The 
floor presented an amusing scene, dwarfish women indulging in sports. Groups 
of delighted nurses were about, and the forecourts were charming with 
the presence of old dames, their hair heavily laden with heaps of coloured 
powder ( 2. 68 ). 

At that time the mansions in the city brightly shone, with flags flying 
and decorative arches built for the occasion. Charming they were with 
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the pleasantry of the women of the city, and filled the quarters with the 
gay notes of music (2. 75 ). 

q^^er: %q: ^ftrur: ^?T: ’kIt: %%!nsT ^srfcT qw STqi to: I 

?r^i^5rrgqqur ^ssF^^riqr s^to ^rrf^ ^ ^ ii 

aiT^qq ^Tfssefjfttoqg^Tquig^ guqilsT g^t^n: •q qs^nto: qqtoeflfJ w’ 

55qf^^: qqH^: q?on g3iuqft#qi^«?^q i 

^■q^strqi^uq q^ggq^ri: *q qjTt^f%Nq^ gqsiput?^ ii 

At one place the bards, asking for various gifts, praised the J^ingj 
(Yai^orgha) in joy “Thou art chief among those who possess, sons like Indra.j 
Thou dost delight in the amorous play of women’s lotus eyes. Mayst thou 
rejoice in the birth of thy son, a mighty festival, the source of a world- 
purifying halo of fame! The tree of virtue has put forth leaves, riches 
have blossomed forth, and desire is crowned with success. Thy dynasly,*. 
o king, now attains a radiant glory beyond all words. The divine Earth has 
her crowning desire fulfilled. And, sire, the joy of thy ministers occasioned 
by the birth of thy child, knows no bounds, for it has deepened the affection < 
of their hearts.” At one place the chamberlains were hurrying to and fro, 
overjoyed at the gifts presented by their friends. Elsewhere the family 
priest, desiring wealth, recited blessings ; “May the queen share for years 
the prosperity of her consort in company with her sons and grandsons I Just 
as heaven is delighted with the Kalpa trees, the ocean with the moon,-'<and the 
nether regions with the lord of the serpents ; similarly, may the king, with 
his fame spreading far and wide, long enjoy days of happiness on account of 
the joyous birth of this child! May the queen, too, be likewise happy, 
great in her renown ; just as the earth is happy with the great mountain- 
rknges, the sky with the sUn,' and the bosom of the 'earth with its jewels!’ 
(k* 76-79). ' ' ’ . - 

'■’‘f ’ , V-v ’ ' ' > >j ^ j j > ' jf. j - 1 

’ 6) WEDDING AND CORONATION OF YA^ODHARA 

! ' ^ . i ' ... . j ' 

I, _ The wedding and coronation -of Yasodhara give occasion to a series 
ofjverses jrecited by the court poets. - A bard named Jalakelivilasa announces 
the preliminary ceremonial bath ( 2. 202-13 ) : - ■ 

qurg^guiNq: uora ggqi i«rRi i 
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ceremony bf thy bsith, may the “Waters' of* the* ocedn brii% 
gopd ,to thee, the waters whence emerged the .moonr n>ndMthe ">AiraVata\ 
elephant and the Kalpa tree and the Kaustubha gem and the goddess 'o£ 
wealth, and the nymphs along with nectar for the pleasure of the^ gods! 
The clouds, benefactors of the world, frequent those waters^ again and 
again ( 2. 210 ). May the waters of the Ganges bring thee joy I Even a 
single dip in them destroys the mental impurities of the sages living in the 
celestial world. Those are the waters resorted to by the aqchorites living, 
iu the hermitages on the Himalayan peaks, ” ( 2. 211 ). 

*'Let the king be bathed with the water brought from, the, Y,amuna, ,the^ 
IjTarmada, the jGodavari, the Candrabhaga, the Sarasvati, the Sarayu, the 
Indus and the Sona!” (2.213). ' . ^ . w ; , 

The ceremonial bath is described in the following verse spoken by; 
Ya^odhara: , , 

*1 ^ c I 

‘The gay ceremony of my bath was performed by bevies of courts, 
esans resembling river-streams, to the sound of music. The curls of their 
hair waved like ripples; the corners of the eyes moved like blue lotus 
beds J the bosoms heaved like pairs of red geese ; the navels were agitated 

like pools of water ; and the hips expanded freely' like a river’s sandy * 
bank.’ (2. 214), , ' ' < - 

The sacred bath is followed by the nuptial rites, and a bard named 
Manojakunjara addresses felicitations to Ya^odhara and his ' bride ' 
Amrtamati (2. 215-220). There is almost an ironic touch in these verses,^, 
in view of the tragic sequel to the marriage, which at the momqnt augured, 
so well for the fature. 

^ u 

‘‘She is the goddess of wealth and thou art Vi§iju himself; she is 
Saci and thou art the illustrious Indra. What blessings can now be given 

to you twain? Yet may mutual love be yours like that of Cupid and 
Itati! Her frame is verily made of moonstones, and thy, limbs seem 
to - be composed , of particles of moonbeams. Otherwise ^how is it that 

the' fair maiden shines in thy company, perspiring all over the body.” 

( 2;-215-216 )\ , . " r 

^ * - ..r, ^ 

1 Modnstdnes are supposed ta ebiit moisture wben exposed to tlie light o£ the moon. 



The bard then adopts an impersonal tone and describes the depdjdi-* 
ment of a newly married bride, an erotic picture often met with 'in^ESvya 
literature, 

^153 sft^ ^ usrrf^ ^ ^ 11 

^ #ftFJFiR5Tri^ ^ 1 

g5«iu«n si^ f^^*r ?TJ?Vg^T u 

“When spoken to, she never replies; when looked at, she never 

glances. Coming to the bed, ' she trembles heavily, being out of breath. 
Offended by jesting, she desires to depart. Yet who is not charmed 
by a maiden in the first union with her ^ A slight side-glance, a gentle 
play of the eyebrows, a few indistinct words, and a faint desire and 
effort to embrace. Such is the deportment born of simplicity, manifested 
by a bride in' her first union with her lover; while the powerful Cupid, 
abiding in her heart, plays the villain with the knot of her skirt!” 
(2. 218-219 ). 

Then follow the coronation verses recited by the bards while the 
prince accepts the emblems of sovereignty 

“ Sire, here shines the unique parasol. It hath brought under* its shade 
all' kings, and surpasses in? grandeur the sun and the moon, for it illumines 
the earth and calls into activity the goddess of wealth ( 2. 222). 

^Rflr/feRr: 1 fir? : g<T: n 

*‘liet the prince ascend the throne, A lion among kings, he is above 
all rulbrs 6f the earth, havihg destroyed the pride of his enemies, elephants 
as it^were,”’('2. 223 ). 



%^roT 0 T 11® 

1 Euvcdaya ‘the earth’ means also 'night lotas’ which cannot be opened by the sun; 
and Eamcda ‘the goddess of wealth’ has to be construed also as Eamala 'day lotus’ 
which cannot be .opened by the mopn. 

2 Heleq, Johnson points out in,AJBOJBIt Tol. XXyilj.p. 187, that thereds a reference 
to pattahandha m Hemacandra’s Trisa^tiialakapuruSacarita 10. 11. In an account 
of the feud between Pradyota of Avanti and TTdayana of Vitabhaya he describes the 
capture of Pradyota by Udayana who branded Pradyota’s forehead with an insulting 
term. Subsequently they wer6‘reconoilbd‘ and “Udayana made a pattahandha which 

) , conoealed'^the brand^on Pradyota’s forehead. . Prom that time a, pcetfahandha indicated' 
the majesty of kings. Formerly they wore a kiv^Ua and nothing else aa a head* 
ornament.” Hemacandra thus meant by paftahandha a. 'fillet^ ‘diadem-’, worn 
atound, the forehead in contrast with a head-dress worn,higher>on the head. 
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«.Sire, let the diadem be placed round thy forehead, causing delight 
to all the world for countless ages. Adorned with an otnamenthr*^^ark'Of 
musk-paint, thy brow is bright as the half-moon, shining with 
of sovereignty over the sear-girt earth I ” ( 2. 224). 


^*And, this thy sword is verily the light of the moon, causing the 
bloom of the night lotus-bed, to wit, the joyous advent of prosperity. 
It is verily the light of the sun, causing the bloom of the day lotus-bed, 
to wit, the sport of war. It is verily the loud laugh of Siva, reducing 
the pride of the demons, namely, thy enemies. It is verily the smile 
of Lady Fame, caused by the joy of her prosperous career through the 
world. ” ( 2. 226 ). 


After the coronation, Ya^odhara is greeted by the elders of the 
family who recite a number of punya^hkas or verses conveying good wishes 
and blessings ( 2, 229-235 ) : 

''Rule thou the earth, o king, rejoicing in the fulfilment of thy 
desires as long as exist heaven and earth, the great mountain ranges, the’ 
serpent Ananta, the oceans, the sun and the moon, the regions of the sky, 
Indra and Brahman, and the created worlds : with a soul as exalted as any 
of these, but crowned with a glory twice as great as theirs I ” 

"King of kings, let the sound of conch proclaim this message: 
Becite quickly, o Brahman, Vedic verses charming with mystic formulas 
ensuring victory in battles! Send forthwith, o Indra, a chariot equipped 
with divine arms for vanquishing all foes! Come swiftly, ye guardians 
of the regions of the sky, to serve our king 1” ( 2 . 234). ' ' ‘ 

The coronation over, Yasodhara and his bride leave the river side 
pavilion and return to the city on the back of an elephant. Yalodhara. 
briefly recounts what he said to himself at the sight of the gaily decorated 
city ( 2. 236-289 ). 

'The goddess embodying the beauty of yonder sky seems to be eager 
to, shower flowers on me in her joy, using for the _ purpose, phe.eyes^. 
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resembling* bju^ lotus blossoms, of the women of the city, standing oh tfi'd 
frpnt terraces of the mansions. ’ ( 2. 237 ). ‘ - * 

j - On arrival at the royal palace Ya^odhara is welcomed by a bid 
named Kirtisahara. ' ' ' ^ ^ ^ ‘ ^ i . > 

I 

. .J- > . ' ' ‘ u ’ 

TT3*rrf^^s«n: 

“^hy |)alace, o king, sometimes looks beautiful as the Ganges with 
it^'vfind-tossed^ ripples on account of the rows of flags flying pver the^^top. 
Sometimes it looks beautiful as the mountain of the gods by virtue' of the 
crimson lustre of its, golden cupolas. Sometimes it reproduces the beauty, 
of the ocean of nectar with its glistening white walls. Sometimes it 
resembles the Himalayas with its sky-touching domes. A mighty ‘ emblem 
of thy sovereignty, this palace is verily the toy-lotus of the goddess of 
wealth* It is the birth-place of Fame, and Dame Earth’s own resting-place 1 
It is thp luxury mirror pf the goddess of wealth, and the family mansion' 
of the presiding goddess of the realm! It appears to be the play-ground.'of‘ 
the goddess, of learning!” (2. 242-243). , , . 

' C) MORNING SONGS ’ ' • ’ ' ' ' '* ’ 

Verses recited by bards in the morning to awaken the king form 
an important component of court pbetiy,‘and in our work there are two sets of 
verses recited by the prahodhorma^galorpathahas and the sauhha^dyamkas 
rei^pectiVely to arouse Ya^odhara ^from sleep (3. 3-13, 14-22)1' The bright 
mOtning scenery is the theme of these verses, and there is also a "personal 
tbhoh in them, containing as they do occasional references to the king and ^ 

hife conrt.’ • ’ . , ' ' ' ' 

d) A DISOUSSION AT THE COURT 

' *^^A.n interesting discussion takes place at the court of Yasodhara on 
thd Relative merits of fate and personal endeavour as governing principles of 
human^ conduct, followed by a diversion on topics relating to state-crafti 
Pronouncements on the respective claims of daiva and purusaledra are as old ^ 
as the Mahabharata, but they assume here the character of a formal debate 
designed to give the king practical hints in shaping his policy. 

1 . "0 ^he discussion is* opened by a ' minister named Vidyamaho- 
dftdhi, whc> after stressing the importance of ' maintaining -the see>:ecjr of*’ 
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{deliberations in ^the oonncil-obamber, proclaims tbe supremacy -of fate^, and 
recommends the policy of least resistance, free from warlike adventures, 
anji/aimed^ at the peaceful enjoyment of the fruits of prosperity and the 
.cultivation of- justice and virtue. The minister argues that man toils and 
Jeffers fgrmothing : what is written on the forehead will come about even if he 
a’en^ains ina 9 tive. Indra is the lord of heaven and the serpent Ananta the 
|n_ain^tay_of,th9 earth, not because of any personal exertion on their part, but 
because they are fated to be so : . . 

^ qnoi n 3. 37-8. 

As for warlike ventures, the very name of enemies is unpleasant, and their 
sight, too, hateful like that of serpents : ‘ ' 

I n 3. 40. 

Forjbifications and wise counsel are futile when fate decrees otherwise : 

sir: qsq |qitqq%^^ ^ ^ ii 

vThe Mandara, oaves are Indra’s forts. The great mountain-ranges are hi^ 
ramparts. The seven .oceans are his moat. Heaven is his realm, j}he gods 
are his soldiers, and Brhaspati his minister. Yet, by the decree of fate, 
hejwa,s oftentimes subjugated by his foes. Sire, of what avail is then army 
or counsel on earth? ( 3. 41 ).^ 

' ' X. i 

The king should, therefore, enjoy his great fortune in peace without 
forgetting the claims of virtue. The speaker concludes by saying : 

«nT q^EHtuiq i qjq lYftqqqTf^ n 

__ ^ '■ 

The wealth earned by a king by violating the right is enjoyed by others ; he 
acquires only the sin for himself ; just as a lion acquires sin by killing an 
elephant, while the other beasts feed on the flesh ( 3, 44 ). 

, The views of Vidyamahodadhi are attacked by another minister 

‘described as a materialist, who regards personal endeavour as the sole 
guarantee of success. As a follower of Carvaka doctrines, he cannot, of 
course, accept any unseen agency like fate, but his views in this respect do not 
materially differ from those of the Togava^istha, which, too, glorifies personal 
effort and denies the existence of fate,® although a Carvaka would not 
certainly accept its theory that the so-called fate of popular imagination 

1 The Sutrakrianga 2. 1. 12 desoribes a heretical school which regards Fate as the 
cause of everything. See also Jacobi; Jaina Sutvas II (S. B. E.), p, 35, 

2 Very similar verses occur in Gunabhadra’s Atmanuzasana and Bhartrhari’s'i^tiila^aita, 

3 Mwmj6mpTahQ,ra7i.ai chas, 6-9. 

19 
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is npthing 'more than the sumtotal of the actions and desires of previous 
J)irths/ 

' Arguing that all actions depend upon effort and not on passivity, 'the 
-speaker goes on to show the futility of depending upon fate. Fate, for 
instance, is powerless to feed even a man who has food before him, 'but 
whose hands are tied. He who relies upon fate is bound to lose even 
4)he wealth he has acquired • fate never guards a traveller who carries with 
him a bundle of jewels, but falls asleep on the way. 

I swu; ll 3. 47. 

. ! , ’ qf^ ^ ^ ^ H 3. 49. 

The minister then applies his theory to the policy- to be followed by the king; 

^ |qtqiq^q% i qrqm: ii 

Crows perch on the head of one who abandons effort and ■ depends upon 
fate, just as they do on the head of a sculptured lion in a palace ( 3.. 50 ). 

q^ *q i q ^ qq ii 

•When a king is devoid of vigour, both friend and foe. prove disloyal! Wh6 
Jdoes not fearlessly tread on ashes that are cold?^ (3. 51 ). 
t - ' QTfquvi^qqr i it : u l cj , 

Intellect is of no use to a king Who lacks' in pride. A coward has no use 
for arms ( 3. 52 ), 

ql qqr qqiq ^qqrq q I ^ fqqqqqr q 11 

I » 

What difference is there between a living king and a painted one, when his 
favour brings not riches nor his wrath destruction? (3. 53). 

^q*t qif qife qTfer i %qi qp^qe? ^q n 

I , » 1 

What, oking, can the power of the moon in, the sky® do for those who have 
no strength in their arms nor any strength of mind? (3. 54). 

t 

, e 

The speaker, therefore, appeals to the king to exert his valour and 
•triumph over his enemies. He urges valiant action and a resolute attempt to 
expand the existing prosperity, and concludes by saying 

^ i ^ ^ ^ ^ * > * i l 

1 sssqi’qqsqewpq^nf ^ qiq^ i^ I q5«?hq ^^I%qT qq^q SRsqm. ll , 

J,ust^ as a woman does not closely embrace her decrepit husband, similaHy 

1 Cf. Matsyapurana 221. 2* cfi# The Join Amitagoti also 

f- , ' identifies fate with the Karma of previous births, representing it as an, all-powerful 

agency which none con escape. Subhusiiarafnasamdoha, verses 343rfi74. 

2 Cf, Bharavi 2. 20. 

3 1 , e. planetary influence, 
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ike goddesiS of wdalth, though possessed by someone, does not clo’s'ely 
adhere to him unless he is a hero of uncommon courage ( 3. 59 ). 

' 'The ' next speaker is a minister named Kavikulasekhara who tries to 
effect a compromise between the views of the two previous speakers? 
&e‘ recognises both fate and effort as determining factors in the life 
of man,' although he gives greater importance to effort, and his point 
of view is the same as that developed in the Mahabharata ( AnusasanapArva> 
chap. 6), which likewise admits the existence of fate, but lays by far 
the greater emphasis on personal endeavour.^ 

Kavikulasekhara opines that when success comes without beihg 
deliberately aimed at, it is to be attributed to fate; in all other cases 
personal exertion must be held to be the determining cause. When a 
serpent comes in contact with a man in his sleep and he remains unhurt, his 
safety is to be attributed to fate, but when the reptile is seen and avoided, the 
determining factor is one’s personal effort. Fate and personal effort 
often help each other, and their mutual relation is like that of medicine and 
the vitality of a patient ( 3. 61-63 ) : 

m \ Id u 

w 

Nevertheless the speaker recognises personal endeavour as the governing 
principle of human activity and dismisses fate as something outside the 
range of sense experience^ (3. 64 ) ; 

A youthful minister, Upayasarvajna by name, protests against this 
theoretical discussion, declaring that the king’s council-chamber is hot a 
school nor is the time opportune for an academic controversy. He, therefore, 

1 The MdisyapuvaiuLa ( Chap. 221 ) admits a third factor, Jeala, I 

firfSsu ’srra; ) but gives the palm to purmaMra. The Suii'akrtanffa 

1. 1. 2, 4 gives equal importance to fate and human exertion. See alse Jacobi: Jaina 

Sufrast 11, p. 240. They are treated as mutually dependent in Haribhadra’s Vimkt- 
tivimiika, section 5. ' ' 

2 Of. TogavasfiMhaj op. cil., 7. ‘6. The discussion of the ministers reminds one of the 
tenets of the early Jewish sects about destiny and free Will. The Essenes exoinpted 
nothing from the sway of destiny. The Sadducees denied destiny altogether. The 
Pharisees *held the middle ground — some things, but not all, are the woTh of destiny; 
some are in man’s own power to determine whether they shall come to pass or not.' 
Moore: Judaism, Vol. I, p. 457. The Sadducees supposed th4t ‘all our actions are in 

^ our own power.’ The Pharisees ascribed everything to fate, and yet allowed that to 

do right or wrong is within the power of each individual, although fate does co-ope- 
rate in his action. 'PetQvai The Jdeligioh of the Hebrews, p. 4:%1, < , 
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calls attention to matters of political import, confining himself to questions 
of foreign policy, which can be narrowed down to the problem of dealing 
with hostile or rival kings. Although the speaker is convinced of the 
might of his king, he recommends the utmost caution in adopting war 
as an expedient. In the first place, if the desired object can be attained 
by diplomacy, it is useless to resort to war : who, for instance, climbs a 
mountain in search of honey if he can get it on the Mandara tree * 

i ?rrJT sswg: 5 ^: n 3: 73.' 

In the second place, a king should take up arms only when 'sill 
other means, conciliation, gifts and sowing dissension, have been tried 
and found wanting It is useless to take up arms when the desired result 
can be obtained by conciliation; who, for instance, administers poison 
when death can be caused with molasses ^ 

^n^TT ?lci: qJW | II x 

1 ti 3. 91, 92. ' ^ 

The speaker pertinently asks, how much can be achieved by the 
sword ^ A man has, after all, one body and two hands : there are enemies 
at every step, and even an insignificant foe can be extremely trouble- 
some ( 3, 90 ) 

f ^ q% I i^g; 11 

When War is decided upon, it is the duty of a king to adopt 
defensive measures for his own realm : a king who neglects to do so is like 
a man who takes off his underwear to cover his head with * 

3i?5gT 1 ^ ii 3. 74. 

Dhere are three periods in the life of a king: that of superiority 
to an enemy, that of equality with an enemy, and that of inferiority to him. 
It is in the first of these that warlike operations should be underilaken. 
S'ighting with a powerfiil enemy is like fighting with an elephant on foot; 
while a clash between two equals, like that of two raw vessels, leads to the 
destruction of both. A powerful enemy should be attacked, lijce a wild 
elephant, by a combination of forces; while an equal should he subdued 
by employing others against him, just as one captures an elephant with 
the help of other elephants ( 3. 81-3 ) : 

srnmisPT^lIc 5 i^««rg: m -- 1 11 

No enemy, however small, should be neglected, mighty elephants often 
meet with death at the hands of lion* cubs* - Sowing dissension among 
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feneinies ds an important step: a king neglecting this is like a' man who 
pulls at bamboos interlaced in tall clumps. ’ A king without power is like 
a lame man, unable to use his intelligence ; and a king without intelligence 

is like a blind man, .unable to use his power : - c - ' 

L ' , ^«T I H ,3; 85r- * 

srf^^T m 557: 1 ^ 11 3/94.' ' — - - ■ 

spr ?trf^4%5r^ 1 5=qi5s«regFcr; qf^^iar 3. 95. 

bravery and loyalty count more in an army than numbers, A brave, 
well-equipped and efficient army, though small, contributes ^to success, 
provided it is loyal; a mere conglomeration o£ heads serves no useful^ purpose. 
Loyalty is an important factor, and a king who causes disaffection among 
his loyal subjects is bound to come to grief like a man who awakens 
a, sleeping cobra: , 

' \ ^ II 87. . - . 

f ^ i ^ n 3.. 103. 

In spite of the caution recommended by 'the speaker "himself ' in matters 
affecting war, he ends by asking the king to send an expeditionary force 
against those whom a false sense of power has made overbearing and pr'oud. ' 

, The chief minister Nitibrhaspati approves the foregoing, speech, 

and^ for his part, gives some advice to the king. He asks the king to 
look after the kingdom as a gardener does a garden, and reiterates the 
warning not to despise enemies, however small. . , , - > , 

e) A challenge I’O OTfiER KINOS ^ : 

, We have next a specimen of a challenge tp , various . kings . and 

peoples, which the royal clerk, ordered by the king, reads out, to the ^nvoy,^ 
entrusted wj.th the message : , ^ 

u# ^ sir HT \ qirT^5RT?nq^ if , 

, . ^ ^ 

*‘Thou Barbara, renounce thy pride. Ye men of Paficala, ba ' not ':wanton;. 
Chief of Kerala, wind up thy amusements. King of Madra, take refuge in 
another land. The great king (Yalodhara), who believes in his destiny, 
yill not tolerate your misdemeanour.. You have forthwith lost all power of. 
discermnent through a false.pride of wealth~and power. ,The kiug who does 
not submit to His Majesty,' magnanimous and renowned in all the three 
worlds, shall have birds of prey pouncing dn his head fallen on the ba'ttlefield, 
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6r h^ve a tangled mass of hair on the head, passing his days in holy 
resorts, with his mind fixed on the world beyond^ ( 3 . 112 - 3 ). 

Luckily this arrogant message does not seem to have been delivered, 
for the author says that, in spite of the king’s order to deliver a message 
like this, an envoy should regulate his speech and conduct according to the 

temperament and resources of the court he visits. 

> 

/) VERSES against MINISTERS 

The report of the spy against a wicked minister of Yasodhara gives 
occasion to a poetical outburst against ministers in general, which is all 
the more interesting as the relevant verses are attributed to various poets 
whose names are clearly mentioned. It is difficult to say whether these 
names are fictitious or refer to real personages. The former alternative 
seems to be the more probable, as in the foregoing sections also various 
verses have been attributed to bards or speakers whose names are obviously 
fictitious, and seem to have been introduced to lend a graphic character to 
the narrative. It may, however, be pointed out that the section on ministers 
belongs to a somewhat different category, as the verses here are given 
in ^ the form of a regular anthology, and look like quotations from different 
poets. It is not impossible that some of the names refer to poets who were 
Somadeva’s contemporaries or obscure writers, now forgotten, but we cannot 
be, certain on the point. It is also noteworthy that certain names, e. g., 
Mugdhaiigana-keli-kutuhala, Vilasinl-locana-kajjala, and Praudha-priyapanga- 
navotpala are too artificial to be real, although, as a matter of fact, fantastid 
names of poets are not quite rare in the Sanskrit Anthologies. 

The chief value of this collection of verses lies in the fact that it is 
the’ nearest approach to political satire that we have in Sanskrit literature 
before Ksemendra. Treatment of questions relating to Niti or public 
policy is constantly found in the Mahakavyas, but we have here a body of 
satirical verse directed against the ministers of kings; and there is at 
the end a set of verses which have for target a particular minister, and 
constitute a personal attack on him. 


Taruni-lilarvilasa is the author of a prelude to what he calls the 
dranla of a minister’s villainy. ” ' 

- I j ^ 

The drama of a wicked minister’s villainy thrives indeed , well. It is 
full *pf excellent precepts. A king resembling a figure of straw is its herd. 


1 i. e. defeat \nll cause him to renoUjVeq the -world. 
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cThe citizens are nurtured on the myth of Fate, and the minister is 
of a blacksmith’s wife. And there is a poet in the drama, Taru^ililavuis^' 
by name ; he is Brhaspati himself in forceful composition ( 3. 125).' 


\ 

* How can even a man, honest and intelligent, be happy in a realm where 
the king is, by nature, like a clod of earth, and the minister a perfect 
villain?’ (3. 126). 

' How can the good live under a king with a wicked minister ? How can small 
birds live on a tree where the mastery belongs to a hawk?’ { 3, 127 ). 


^ H , , - ^ 

When a person is not deprived of his life by a prince with a wicked minister, 
it must be reckoned a mighty favour. When a stag comes out alive, after 
.entering the dog-guarded house of a butcher, it must be due to his religious 
.merit (3. 130). / , 

Kavi-kaumudi-candra declares: 


- f %?s’7rer: n ' . ' 

* . qfsRUJflFq; i li * 

Who can resort to a tree that has a serpent coiled round its trunk? 
What wise man enters a tank with thorns in it? Who ever partakes of 
poisoned food? Who can serve a king whose welfare is marred by a villain 
of a minister ? How can the good have any scope in a realm where the 
.king lacks in discernment, the minister turns his face away from those* who 
have merit, and villians are in power? (3. 131-2). 

Two verses are attributed to a poet named Vidagdhamugdha, but 
they depend for force upon double entendre, and can be appreciated only in 
the original. 

qt qt i ^ ^q^ u , . 

Nitinetra mentions the cliaracteristics of a wicked minister : 


^ f i ^'tTE§fu54%ci; \\ 

q: I U q t% qffT ^ %qqq; II 


The prosperity of a kingdom can be enhanced only by a ministej,* 
•who, is not, greedy. Hpw can the owner eat if the cooking-vessel, itself eats 
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■up the rice ^ Is not the king "who is charmed by outward looks, lik§ a libertine, 
ruined by his servants, like whores^ (3. 135-6). . j ,, 

An enemy he is in the guise of a minister, who empties the royal treasury, 
ruins the people, stirs up rebellion in the army, and does harm to the 
leading citizens (3.138). ^ ^ /o''"* 

-Mrinadhananjaya says : . . . .i 


§3rJT: I 'll 


A prince devoted to villains and a wicked minister, and the virtuous- poor, and 
the wealthy miser cause headache to the wise (3. 140). , , x, . ‘ 


Kavikovida dwells on the wiles of ministers 


?pi7 5r2r«3^ I gimmw lu ii 

If you wish to bring a king under your control, cultivate two things, 
an extremely deceitful character and a cruel heart ( 3i 142). - - - ^ / 

Like a mirage in a desert, the ministers daily deceive those (thirsty) 
deer, the simpletons. Outwardly they have charming manners, but inwardly 
they are good for nothing ( 3. 143). 

feii: \ % w^idct u 

A minister executes a task even by violent means when it serves 
his purpose. But when it serves the purpose of another, he simply says: 
'*The king has so many ministers, what authority have I ?’ (3. 144 )• , , f 

. , Abhimana-mahidhara says : - i' , ‘ 

51 \ qppir ( 

Albeit thou grantest not our desires, o Bate, we beg this favour 
of thee: inflict death upon us, but never cause the good to associate with 
villains ( 3. 148 ). ... 

^ I ^ ^ q5«r g ST w 

He. who is faithful to a king in deliberations, war and adversity, aind in 
respect of his wife and treasures, is bound to be dear to him (3. 149). 

■ Avyadhidurbala enumeiates certain things that are not likely 
to happen* . 

^Ts^r ^ \ 

I am tirfed of waiting for the day when the waters will forthwith cease to 
exist in the salt ocean, when villains will cease to profess love of learning, 
when mean fellows will cease to be addressed with respect, when misers 
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will oease to have joy of wealth, when kings will cease to have wicked 
ministers, and when honest persons wiU cease to be poor ( 3. 150 ). 

Kavikusumayudha is rather emphatic iri what he says : ' 

^ ^ frr ^ i il 

gqg: I 5^: U 

If thou hast any sense of right, o wise man, never, even in a dream, 
resort to a king dominated by a minister or a young woman or a swordsman 
or a villain.'* A stone may float on water, the ocean may turn shallow, and 
the Mandara mountain may move, all this may one day happen, but never 
will there be a minister who is not a villain (3. 152-3). ' ' ' 

Sujanajivita is hard both on kings and ministers : 

1 g h 

'The faithful should be degraded, good men isolated, the highborn 
killed, and the virtuous made miserable’ : such is the doctrine of ministers. 
A king ceases to love a loyal person, just as a night lotus-bed ceases 
to bloom at the sight of the sun. He suddenly becomes attached to 

one who is disloyal, just as fluid turmeric sticks to pulverised lime ( 3, l'56-7 ). ’ 

• * ' * » 

Mugdhangana-kelikutuhala describes how ministers dissuade ^the 
king from helping good and pious men : 

f qfiR ^ ^qjg ggg^a: i g ^ tl . , 

A minister would be pained, like a man suffering from fever, if money 
were spent for the benefit of honest people. But he would rejoice like a man 
who has achieved success, if it were spent on libertines,' pailegyf ists ' and 
the like. (He says to the king) ‘Sire, what is given to the pious is ^all 
useless, like an oblation offered on ashes. Money should be given to 
those who serve an useful purpose, even to dancers and pimps. Those 
pious fellows are merely gluttons, expert in consuming their substahce? 
Sire, they do not keep watch at night nor do they contribute to the. -mainte- 
nance of the warriors.' (3. 158-60). * - - — 

, , VilauSinilocanakajjala refers to the misappropriation of public money 

by ministers : r .. - • /i, . 

?i^5q q^mgRig I n t . 

qg; \ qr ii • 

** f f 

If jninisters sometimes show ,to ignorant kings a slight ^ . transitory 
profit from some investment, it is with a yie^^t-tp misappro|«fiating the 

20 ' ^ v « . 
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efltire ainolint; jUst as certain jackals, showing to the lion a small portion of 
the game, ate all of it themselves I ^ A minister creates an impression 
of his own honesty on the mind of the king lest the latter should find 
out the truth from another while he is misappropriating^ public money 
(3. 162-3).® 

Sarastani-kaita^a-kautuka, after pointing out that the evil accompa^ 
nies the good, depicts a minister as a kind of monster : 

nsrsu: i wu ^ ii 

The great submarine fire burns in the Ocean of nectar; villains are in 

power in the court of a king ; and fierce serpents are found on the sandal tree. 
No gem is there without some blemish ( 3. 165 ). 

uquqji^srsr 5r??rT?T5i3: ??5crT^ /i 

The minister of a king is a planet among the harmful planets, a 

demon among demons, and death of death. If it is not so, how does he 
manage to exist without any justifying cause, he who frustrates the desires 
of all wise men? A minister is horn among the great, savagely cruel by 
reason of his vile nature, like a serpent among the creatures, like a lion 
among the elephants, like a thunder-bolt over the mountains, like a fire 
among the trees, like a screen of frost over the lotuses, and like the hot 
summer among the pools of water ( 3. 166-7 ). 

Praudha-priyapanga-navotpala says : 
q^ 5fg guqg^ i q»(^qi T g ; wqjt^ gqqjiqs: il 

How can the good live in a place where these four live simultaneously: 
the Death-like Kali Age, Death-like villains, a Death-like king, and 
a Death-like minister 1 (3. 169). 

The verses of the remaining poets are directed against the wicked 
minister Pamarodara, and contain various charges against his character. 
The poet ASvattha says : 

1 See dratas&gara’s oommentary. 

' 2 means literally *one who eats money.' 'Dating money' is the Assamese 

expression for 'misappropriation.' Compare also rSkla itnnu in Kannada and 
paise hharCS in Marathi. 

3 “The emperor's oounoUlors are swindlers,” declares aohronioler speaking of the 
conditions in Germany on the eve of the Reformation; “they nearly all grow rich 
while the emperor grows poor. ” Quoted by JonsSen . Sistoi*y 6f f Aa &&rman P6opU 
’ at thi dhtd d/ike Jliiddld ii. 84. i ' ' . 
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\ ;r%?rer«n[»s ^o^T^r<n?r«6TW qf \\ 

The wives of others are, as it were, his married wives. The wives 
of his relatives are his companions of joy. Whores are the object of his 
love ai:i(i affection, Nnns are his serving maids ( 3. 206 ), 

The young poet Bharata (Bharata-bala»kavi), after acousing the 
minister of dishonesty and corruption, exposes his hypocrisy ; 

Sire, thy minister, belonging to a degenerate oilman’s family, was born aS 
the source of sin. He is addicted to the wealth of others, addicted to the 
wives of others, and addicted to the habit of cheating others ( 3. 20X ). 

i ^r5E% ii 

*He travels in the kingdom, destroying numerous creatures by the 
reckless march of his elephants, horses, chariots and camp-followers, 
but does not wear a pair of shoes (for fear of hurting animal life) I He 
plucks no leaves, flowers, and fruits of trees lest he' should hurt any 
sentient being ; but, like the god of death, he destroys all gods ( i, e. idols ), 
Brahma^as and hermits/ ( 3, 210-1 X ). 

Puruhflta gives the following estimate of Pamarodara’s charapter ; 

TO: I ^ 'u || ^ 

iiRrwr^i ^ *5 uq ^ «tqu u 

Riw: q^TOizdl"?^: i uq irssul u 

♦He wounds the pride of those who are proud, and conceals the merit 
of those who are meritorious, either himself or with the help of others. 
He is Death particularly to those who are high-born, good-natUred and 
brave. Sire, thy minister is at the moment like the salt ocean in his 
dealings with persons of talent. For the virtuous he is like a Candala’s 
tank. For the good he is like a rocky well in a desert. So long as thy 
minister is in office, may dancers, libertines, swindlers and glib tattlers 
thrive in thy camp!’ (3. 216, 218, 220). 

Panditavaitandika reports a conversation between Villainy and 
his mother Deceit bearing on the character of Pamarodara : 

% Rpq»q q»: Rraro: i 

qqiRr # q.* : u 

(Deceit:) ‘Child Villainy!’ (Villainy:) ‘What sayst thou, mother Deceit?’ 
(Deceit:) ‘What will now be our fitting abode?’ (Villainy:) ‘I say, 
mother, hear. There it is, a symbol of meanness, under the name Pama- 
rodara!’ (3. 224).; 
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; ■ Sarasvatitudaga makes the final attack : , . ■ ' 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ I ^ !iz: U 

*Thy" minister appears in an endless variety of r61es. He is himself creator 
and destroyer both. He is himself the speaker and the poet, the -dancer 
and the clown I ’ ( 3. 225 ). 

In addition to^the verses attributed to various poets', a number ©f 
verses on the much bated ministers is interspersed in the report of the spy, 
thcjl^ne of attack being very much the same. 

if: ?nJ3ui5R?r^: i 
^ Is 5T 3^: II 

SFTH ST # 3 sf 3ng visiPJimfl ii 



Nope there is who is not deceived by these ministers, as the fishes 
are, by the crapes. They are ^immaculate in outward appearance and dress, 
walk slowly, and cast steadfairt glances. A pretence of honesty is their asset, 
and they are trained in their ininost hearts in the art of deception (3. 191), 
They look intently at a visitor even jfrom a distance, receive him with ^effusive 
courtesy and respect, offer him a seat near themselves, and cordially indulge 
in pleasant talks. Who is not supremely delighted by their outward deport- 
ment? "But, methinks, they have no pity in their hearts even 'for their 
jpothets ('3, X98 ). ^ 

g) MINOR THEMES OF COURT POETRY 


Among other verses incidental to court life may be mentioned 
those attributed to the Sandhivigrahins, announcing the arrival of the, 
envoys of different princes at Ya^odhara's court (3. 246-9); the verses 
containing the challenge of his warriors to the king of Pancala (3. 405ff); 
and the eulogistic verses recited by the bard Margapamalla during 
Ya^odhara’s archery practice (3. 466-72). There are also groups of verses 
which describe various court festivals. One such group is connected with 
the spring festival when the god of love is worshipped by the king. 
The latter is asked to put on vernal attire in a series of verses ( 3. 447-56 ), 
while the sport of swings which forms part of the festivities in honour of 
Cupid is described in the verses quoted below: 

- - ^ sRlr «ftipr^vRng «h^wiq; i 

‘May the swings, o best of kings, fulfil thy desires 1 They are 
beautiful with poles of areca trees with fresh young leaves, and 'fitteil 
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witli Joranohing ' A^oka creepers with camphor - w6od "boards attached 
to the ends. Charming they are with canopies and' banners of silk set 
with flower-shaped gems. Who is not delighted by the oscillation of tho 
swings, the women adding their weight? During the sport, mouth comes 
near mouth; eyes meet eyes; the heart is enraptured at the contact of tjhe 
partner’s high projecting bosom ; hands move close to hands ; and legs are 
entwined with legs. ’ ( 3. 447, 458 ). 

A bard named Stinasukta recites a few verses (3, 4620464 ) 
describing to the king the Festival of Lights ( dipoUam ) : 

<May the Festival of Lights bring delight to thee, whose desires 
are fulfilled! It is enlivened by the flattering words of lovers, defeated 
in gambling, and held fast by their mistresses, excited by the game. It is 
charming with the varied adornment of the courtesans, engaged in sports. 
The regions of the sky resound with the deep auspicious notes of instru- 
mental-music,’ (3. 463). 


The blessings of the goddess Aparajita are invoked on the occasion 
of the Mahanavami festival by a bard named Vijayajaitrayudha^ for ther 
victory of the king on the battlefield ( 3. 459-61 ) : 

, I 

^ 5II5T ^ inir i ’ ' 

m crt «n^|[ n" 

< May Aparajita contribute to thy victory oft and anon, o king I 
In the sword of kings she is incarnate as a Sword, and in their bow she 
assumes the shape of a Bow. She is incarnate as Arrow in their arrows 
and as Arm in their arms, and assumes the form of an armour round^thpir 
bodies: she is as a Wishing Gem in fulfilling their desire fob triumph ii( 
battles.’ (3. 459). , . ' ^ 

The blessings of Sarasvati are similarly invoked during the Purva-. 
ranga ceremony in the court theatre on the occasion of dance performances^ 
and we have here a specimen hymn to Sarasvati recited on such occasions 
(3.261-268); ' ‘ . 


i 

*May the Goddess of speech confer benefits on thee, o ,kingl - She is^ 
a swan abiding" in the lotus mouths of the gods; a spray of jewels adorning 
the ears of the Vidyadharas; a pearlstrihg embeBishihg the minds of 
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mortals! Everyday at morn, noon and eve, Brahma, Visnu and §iva 
intently contemplate thy lotus feet that grant all objects and desires, o 
goddess! Brahma, by folding his hands in obeisance; Visnu that lies on 
the serpent Ananta in the Ocean of Milk, by resorting to Yogie trance; 
and Siva, by holding in his hand a rosary of Budraksa beads !’( 3. 264-5 ), 


h) PANEOTBIOB 


Panegyrics are an essential feature of court poetry, and there 
^re- several of them in Ya^astilaka, The following specimens are from among 
the verses addressed to Maradatta by the ascetic boy and the ascetic girl : 






^cr?R;i 

5R[^ 3jjr era 5Ti3nra«T sr ii 


*The wives of the semi-divine Siddhas sing thy fame on the Himalayan 
peaks. White as the inner dust of camphor trees, and bright as the 
lustre of the milk in mature coconuts, thy fame vies with moonbeams, 
surpassing in whiteness the radiance of Ketakas in bloom! (1. 155). Sire, 
may the tree of thy fame delight the universe for endless ages ! The stars 
are its flowers, the moon is its fruit, the ripples of the celestial Ganges 
are its leaves, the mount of Kailasa is its trunk, the Ocean of Milk is 
its watering basin, the serpent Ananta is its root, and all the regions 
of the sky are its branches! (1, 165), No difference is there between 
thee and the sun, o king, delighting in religious virtue. Thou who art a forest- 
fire in destroying the expanse of darkness, to wit, thy foes, thou dost good 
to the world. Thou who art honoured by the wise, ever dost thou radiate 
thy brilliance in heaven, on earth, and in the regions and corners of the 
sky. Thou who art esteemed by the great, thou dost create the beauty 
of bloom in the lotuspool of the world!’ ( 1. 169). 


Battle-scenes, a favourite theme of Kavya poetry, are described 
in Ya^astilaka ( 3. 437-441 ) : 

The dust of the battlefield sped high, originating from the multitudes 
of warriors vehemently rushing forward in a paroxysm of rage, and was, 
spread’ far. an'd wide by the pantings of the swiftly galloping chargers. 
Masses of it were held fast by the banners on the top of the advancing 
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chariots,' and its topmost layer was dispersed by the extensive flappings 
of the ears of the roving elephants ( 3. 437 ). ' . ^ > 

II. Scenes op Nature 

Nature poetry is adequately represented in Ya4astilaha>'/ ot 
the descriptions being put in the mouth of the bardS of Yai^bdhara’s court 
and addressed to the king. While Somadeva’s portrayal of natural scenery 
will not bear comparison with the classic descriptions of the earlier pobts, 
it is not wanting in genuine touches which reveal the poet’s sympathy with 
Nature and his accurate powers of observation. There are elaborate 
pictures of the seasons and morning and evening scenery as well as glimpses 
of animal life ; and it may be said, on the whole', that the poet’s ^verse's 
on the subject often have rapidity of movement and show a comprehensive 
grasp of details. 

A large number of verses is devoted to the seasons (1. 53-68 
376-387, 389-401, 425-435, 442-446 ). . ^ t 

In the summer the sun shines bright, the ’ winds radiate heat, the 
regions of the sky are made fierce like flames, the mountains wither, the 
sky is ablaze, and perspiration gleams on the visage of men. The rivers 
dry up, the creatures are scorched. Love loses its force, and the disease 
of consumption prevails. A wanderer at the height of summer meets with 
death (3. 377). r . / . 

Fierce with heat, the sun doth shine, setting the. deserts on;'fire 4 
A mysterious luminosity, moving before the eyes, intensely pervades, the, 
regions of the sky. Yonder horizon seems to belch forth waves of 
vapour. The wind blows, scorching the elephants, immersed in the waters 
of rivers ( 1. 60 ). 

The king is asked to resort to the refreshing shade of the gardens 
in the summer; ' , , - , 

' I ' 

5iTfN*^srNigT: I . . . . • 

‘Enjoy the gardens, delightful with br.eezes from the rivulets, accompanied 
by the graceful movements. of the plUmp bosoms of thy mistresses. Beds' 
of leaves are made in them, and mango groves are on the borders. The' 
garden walls are made of clusters of flowers, and blossoms'^ are strewn on 
the ground.” ( 3. 378 ). . , ; 
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f ^ . The effect of the Bummer heat on certain familiar birds and animals 

is described in the following verse : , ^ 

’T«nt!ssT«i ftrost; i 

At noon the horses quickly leave the channels of water with ever 
swift hooves. The keepers fail to bring home the elephants playing in 
the waters. . The peacock, raising his beak from heat, seeks cool caves 
and valleys, and yonder female swans rest as they like under lotus leaves 
on the borders of streams ( 1. 61 ). 

The rainy season is brought into special connection with love and 
described with gusto and enthusiasm : 

3srlg?T%3r(lr i 

«Br% ?nf^ *5 urt fkur n 

In the season when the waters overflow, the sky is overcast, the 
rays of the sun are obscured, the streams are in flood, the speed of way- 
farers is checked, and flashes of lightning abound : in such a season, the 
resort of the god of love, when the peacocks’ hearts are .maddened, and 
thy own heart is eager for love, how canst thou leave thy youthful wife 
and go on thy travels, young as thou art I ( 3. 389 ). 

What woman doth not approach her lover at the sight of the rainclouds, 
delightful to the world? Now the peacocks sing, the elephants dance, 
the trees flourish, the frogs make merry, heavy showers come, and the 
earth is astir; the frenzy of love grows apace, the countryside thrives in 
glory, and the current of rivers gains in force (3.390). 

The monsoon breezes are described in several verses: 


URTT II 


jSreezes blow, pervasive in their approach, and skilled in overcoming; 
the summer heat. They dance wildly to the sweet notes of peacocks, 
and exhibit in Kadamba trees the beauty .horn of the rich array, of shoots, 
and leaves, , and produce the.i’aindrops the .young Cataka birds drink - 
(3. 392). 
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A. . strong wind sweeps along, conveying sprays of water, and enliancixig 
•the beauty of the Ketaki groves. It makes the rows of Kutaja trees burst 
into bloom, and destroys the gaiety of Mallika blossoms, and makes the young 
Kadamba trees gay, and brings joy to Kandala flowers '( 3. 393). ■' r 

’ " mu: wiilr ir 

^he 'wind blows, a prelude to the dance of peacocks, making the- bees^ 
seated on the fresh Kadamba blossoms, sing. It quickens the movements' of 
the fore-ends' of elephants' trunks; and makes the interior of the bamboo groves 
echo with loud sounds coming through the holes ( 3. 394 ). ' 

The pleasures of the rainy season are recounted again:* 

^ ^isi5r ^ vt 

Sire, who is not delighted by this season of rainclouds ? Now the women burst 
^th passion; literary quarrels take place centering round topics in -the 
works of worthy poets; the palaces are equipped with the joys of life; the 
regions of the sky look charming with the gay beauty of the young leaves of 
trees; and the breezes are laden with thick sprays of water issuing from, 
heavy showers ( 8. 401 ). ' ' ' ' . . , . 

The plight of the animals in the deepening gloom of ihe rainy season 
with its floods and storms is touchingly described : 

The elephants are frightened by showers of ever falling rpugh hailstones^ 
hurled by the clouds. The waters of the rivers heave with the ,trees on jbhe 
banks swept away by the current. The deer languish as the jackals, howj on 
account of violent rainstorms. In such a season when the nights are -dark as. 
pitch, where will the hind take shelter with her young ? Now, the mountain 
peaks are hurled down by heavy floods; the lion cubs are frightened by the 
rumble of the rainclouds, and the regions of the sky made lurid by flashes of 
lightning ( 1. 65-6 ). 


___ ’ *• 

Winter scenery and the joys of the season are described . in the 

following- verses : . ' • . - 

i. wgL i . l . 

??r: sr fr u ^ 


i. 


21 
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BeJoveiji what wise man Would take the road in the season that prolongs 
tke*iiiighitS/2 It lessens the heat of the sun and lots loose winds, and the 
t^L'eatureki are benumbed by snowstorms. This is the season that ripens 
the sugarcanes, and ^ooks beautiful witli the corn, and makes J§ephahka 
flowers abundantly, bloom; maddens Krauuca birds, cheers up Kunda 
blossoms, and causes women to tighten their embrace (3.431). 0 lord 
of, kings,, who doth not delight in the winter now? In this season the 
wpmen tightly embrace their lovers of their o\^^l accord at night; and the 
nights are long, like the cherished joys of the sports of love. Now is also 
served* fresh sugarcane juice flavoured with slices of raw ginger (3. 435). 

utr fttm: « 

Lean and emaciated, thy enemies, o king, pass the winter nights on the 
mountains, their bodies whitened by the spreading ashes of the fires dying out 
near * them. Once did they pass the long nights in their palaces, their bodies 
pi’ofusely smeared with thick saflron paint, with the hands gaily placed 
in the bower of the bosoms of their beloved ! ( 3. 433 ). 

The poet is fond of dilating on the severity of the winter cold and its 
benumbing effect on men and animals, and sots before our eyes a scries of 
vivid little frosty scenes : 

nut: i 

U??T: trig ^ ^ qrf&lf?5iRmf^ It 

siils^sfir ^lvi:%ieT ?i q^q; 5Erjcvrsfq ^ i 

trru:q;vir; 'j^iujiiufejciqin^wTu: ql^ ii 

d?hG lion sits idle, unable to move his feet, albeit the elephant iS just near him. 
The antelope, as a rule, doth not take his mouthful of tender grass even at 
lioon. The calf, with its neck inert, is unable to suck its mother’s teat. Even 
t'he Brahmanas are loth to apply the hands to the mouth while performing 
file morning rites ( 1. 54). The female swan feels great pain when a piece of 
lotus-stalk is put in her mouth ( by her mate ). The she-elephant languishes, 
resting the trunk on the ground, 'with her full breasts benumbed with cold. 
The Sahara woman, taking some fruit juice in her hands, piteously weeps when 
she’ sees in the winter morning the inert face of her child (1. 56). Even at 
noon the elephants drink only wave-splashed water from the banks of rivers. 
Even though the lion is athirst, water doth not come down his throat from the 
tip of the tongue. Drops of water remain rolling between the lips of antelopes. 
The boar resorts to tho dry pond previously dug up, and feeds on Musta grass 
there (1.57,)* , , 


' i • 
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{ ' 'Tfa’6 love life of animals in the spring is described in the“ following verso j 
^ tTRiq^r: 1 ’ -'jn 

5*1;'%^^; m fsr^n ir 

In springtime t^e animals, their hearts- gladdened by the surge 'of rlove, 
pares's their mates, each, his own; the swan with offerings of tender leaves 
of ' waterJilies, and the elephant with mouthfuls of water; the red goose 
with strennons hissings, and the flying dove with cooings; the antelope with 
gentle spratchings with the h 9 rns; and the lion "with close embragps .-oyer 
and anon (3, 442). ' 

G'eographical names are sometimes used to "add. a zest to natural 
descriptions: , * ' 

q^#it 1 ; - , c ' 

The breezes of the south, which make the creepers on the Malaya moun- 
tain dance, blew at the time, soft, fragrant and cool. ^Verily these breezes 
delight in the vehement gaiety of love, in which the Pallava wonien indulge ; 
avidly imbibe the fragrance of the lotus mouths of the women of Kerala ; and 
linger on the perspiration on the high bosoms of the women of Kuhtala 69)j 

‘ e ’ , , 

Morning scenery is described in 3. S-22, and moonrise in, 3, .,4^^3-489. 

^idtsE^T: ?=rqi^ ?r u 

nri^iu \ 

Yonder Moon thrives in glory, - causing delight to men* When lie 
joyously rises, the ocean surges with waves; the’ blue lotus comes to life; 
the god of love waxes strong; the Cakora birds move freely about with 
delighted hearts; and the surface of palaces is forthwith flooded with milk I 
(3. 481). Sire; this mOonrise causes the ocean to swell. It is the hour of 
the flowerbowed Cupid's triumph.^ It is the pleasure resort of the sentiment’ 
of love and the life-breath of the .fifth note of the gamut. It* is the science 
that teaches women their graceful movements ; the occasion for the sports ot 
lovers; and the source of the oozing of moonstones (3, 484), , i 

Descriptions of mountains and the Sipra river occur in Booki Vi 
The following verse is addressed to an ancient tree ; • " ' ' 

qi4: ^'^1' i . 

Travellers pluck thy leaves ; -elephants * shake thy trtmk'; -monkeys harass 
thee ; and how can the pecking by bevies nf birds be 'described?; Whkt- else 
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can be ^aid? ! Divine and universally honoured as thoii art, thy riches cdn be 
enjoyed at will by -suppliants as if they were all their own I ( Book V, p. 17?). 

Apart from the glimpses of animal life in the account of the seasons, 
a considerable number of verses is devoted to the description of animals in our 
Work. Verses in praise of horses and elephants are recited by the bards 
on- the occasion of the presentation of the royal horse and the royal elephant 
to Ya^odhara on the eve of his coronation. Elephants receive the £rst 
tribute of praise (2. '167-190). Eorexample, . . . r 

I . ] . 

»i3!r \i 2. 176 J 


* ** • ^ 

Another series of verses is recited by the keepers on the occasion: of 
the sports of elephants witnessed by Yalodhara '( 3. 291-318 ). The'poet often 
succeeds in presenting a life-like picture of the anifnal, ^ ^ ‘ ^ ^ 

5: i 


qi^: tn^r 



: II 


The elephant stands, holding in his trunk the sugarcanes ere long seized at 
the^ instance of the keeper. He is rooted to, the ground by' the frenzy of 
wrath, his mind fixed on a rival; and the fiat ears stand 'firm and erect. He 
hath given up playing with dust and renounced the joy of sports with his 
mate and repelled the pot of water set before him ( 3. 293 ), 


Horses receive their share of praise in 2. 191-208. Eor example, 

qf^i gm: i 


Perhaps mofe interesting are certain individual verses t>n other animals. 
A simple yet faithful description of a dog occurs in Book V : 

^firSETUT: | 

The same Book contains the following vivid, picture of a huge buffalo; 






The she-goat, after death, was reborn as a buffalo with a fine hairy 
Jailj His eyes were nimble and fringed, with red, and the mouth firmly based 
on the snout. He resembled a mountain ,of blue collyrium with a body made 
fierce by 'the horns curved at the extremities. He had erect ears, broad 
shoulders, massive hooves, and fleshy breast and buttocks ( Book V, p. 224 ). 


Epitaphs on animals do not seem to occur in Eavya poetry, and 
the following mournful verses on a favourite peacock and a dog, uttered 
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by the iking-on their death, belong to d type rard in Sanskrit literature.^':: 

, sgt^gfti 5wR i;aiug(^%% I — - 

(Addressed -to the peacock): ^Thouwastthe oramental gem of, the palace 
and the' joy of the ladies, and gleamed like a picture on the rocks" of 
tho -pleasure hill. Who ’will dance to the joyous’ clapping of hands by 

the damsels, since thou art dead “ ' - / 

‘ ^ 

STRS *13 H 

Verily this dog is gone to heaven. Let the lion 'now live happily 
pn the mountain slope. Let the deer graze on the fields with zest* 
Let other animals, too, move about freely in) the woods without fear 
(;BdokV,p.l92). ' ; 

^ The commotion of the animals in the Sipra river, caused byjhe, 
inroad of .an army of fishermen, equipped, with boats,.nets, and_ . spear s,ria 
graphically described in the following verse : . . - ^ . .1 ' i _ 

r; ii j 

Then the rolling waters of the river became turbid ever more, with .jfcher 
alligators lying helpless. The young birds flew about, and* the wate^lies 
swayed to and fro. The young water-snakes, briskly moving about on .the 
bank, languished after running into the holes. The young turtleSv mii^le(| 
with the buffaloes in the muddy hollows ( Book V, p. 217J, ' ^ T 

III, The CEEMATION-aRObND ^ 



One of the most elaborate and comprehensive descriptions in 
Taiastilaka is that of the cremation-ground in the opening chapter, -in:which 
the sterner * aspects of Nature are brought into play, and .the. entire 
description is of a kind not fully met with in Kavya literature.^ The 
reader is at once reminded of the picture of the cremation-ground in 
Mdlatlmadhc^vat but the aim of Bhavabhuti. is to evoke' horror, while -that 
of Somadeva is to excite pity, and the verses are appropriately -put in the 


1 .Of. the commemorative inscription mentioned in Chapter V, p, 123. It has been 
pointed out that the preface to the EiBtories of Orosiua (417-18 a, i>,) *has a cHa^m 
of its own, for it is one of the few places in ancient literature where dogs-are 
mentioned with feeling.’ In early Greek poetry we have the epitaph of Simonides 
on the honnd Lyoas whose white bones lying iij the tomb are still a terror to the wild 
beasts. The poet refers to the mountain landscape in which the hound ran while 
olive. “Thy worth is well-known to tall Pelion and far-seen Ossa and ' the lonely 
peaks of Cithaeron,” Fragment 142, Diehl; AMhologia Lyrioa V, p, 1I3, 
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moutli of the Jaina sage Sudatta.^ The .delineation of the- horrid :sbej\e 
is followed by the , thoughts provoked by the sight of the decomposing 
corpse of a young woman, and specially by the contrast between her former 
beauty and present condition. The decaying body is described limb by limbj 
and while the description of the scene of desolation shows* graphic powerj 
that of the dead woman is overdone, and lapses into wearisome details, 
although there are'some beautiful verses which recount-her former charms. 
Some of the verses in which the * crematiomground is described are 
cited below ; 


The place is overrun by dogs eager to devour the ‘ fragments of half-burnt 
bodies. They are busy fighting and loudly bark and indulge in a pastime 
delightful to the god of death. And in the foreground. Hocks of hawks; 
bwls and ravens, soared away by the fighting of the dogs, throng in disorder 
on the earth and in the sky in the hope of feeding’ on the flesh of the 
corpses (1, 13-4). ' ^ 

hdlcq'fPuqcrcTcrfliq^qjrm: i 

Tiie trees are polluted by the oozings from the fleshy bones swallowed by 
the vultures, and the topmost branches are blown ‘away by violent gales. 
The environs are made repulsive by the birds flocking round the dead, and 
on every side spreads the smoke ‘of funeral pyres, ' resembling^ .in colour 
age-worn doves ( 1. 85). ' ‘ 


The flames of the funeral pyres are hard to look at, like the eye 6n Siva’s 
forehead at the time of the universal fire of destruction, . and present ^a 
gruesome sight, like a ceremonial fire in which oblations are ^ offered to 
the"' god of death. . They are harshly loud with the sound, produced within 
the, cracking bones of the dead bodies dissolved by the fire (1. 86), * 

The. wind fills the regions of the sky with a noxious Smell.' Tt is ‘laden 
with the falling hair of decomposing dead .'bodies, and checked in its onrush 
by the skeletons of putrid corpses, and fans the flames clinging to the 
half burnt bodies of the 'dead ( 1, 88 ). 


1 A br.ief description of a cremation-ground .occurs ^ in* ’Kseinesvara’s-C'A^rfaAjawsiAo 

Act IV« ' j. f I 1 _ ' I 
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Those very musical instruments, AVhich ou festive' occasions accompan}’^, 
unimpeded, the’ songs of joyous crowds, and prove auspicious to the lucky^ 
sound harsh when they 'moitrn the dead, loud as they, are with the wailings 
of kinsmen stricken with grief ( 1. 89 ). 


. ^ . ^?jsn'NS?MqT^tTqu5q[5[5r|5?T|^: n , 

The jackals roam about, full of joy and maddened by their own- fearless 
howls. Their, palates are pierced by the nail-like fragments of the dry bones 
stuck fast in the jaws, and their bellies quiver as they spit out pieces 
of^ bones sticking in the throat; while their eyes are troubled , by the 
leaves falling from'the age-worn trees alongside of the corpses ( 1. 94). 

* f 9 

Sudatta then gives vent to his feelings at the sight, of the dead 
body of. the woman, apparently a courtesan: 


^ srilfftuT ^isiu ii 

This lock of hair ,used to adorn her cheeks' and looked like a fly-whisk 
during the sports of love and beautifully gleamed like bees clinging 
to lotus ear-ornaments. . Driven along by the wind and grey with dust, it 
now does the work of a moving broom in the cremation-ground 1 ( 1. 95 ). ' 


The cheek that was gaily embellished with ornamental designs' of musk |!)aint, 
and gleamed like. the haoon, is nqw'pecked by young crows, and looks like k' 
gourd lacerated by disease I ( 1. 99 ).' 

, 5aT lug: usiiUT 5uR5ftq;rq3?rr II 

By dint of manifold merits, the fair maid was lika the light of the 
moon, like a pool of water, like a water-lily, Tike the goddess of wealth 
like a beloved friend, like an elegant lady. She is now wretched and forlorn 
lying helpless in the wilderness 'of the cremation-grbund (1. 113). 

^ u^T: srq^qu srt: II 

q5Rq5r?Tt li ' ' 

Without her, the toil of the world seems to be in vain; Without her 
the houses look iik? :.the , ^oods, __^Witho^^ her7 J^fe Tbses7it9^■m¥^ 
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Ye folks, behold her body for a- moment. The source of mundane joys, 
her body used to be clasped, kissed and enjoyed by men thrilled with passion. 
But "it is now reduced -to such a plight. .The skin is torn to shreds, the 
flesh is falling off, and the network of veins is loosening. The strength of 
the joints is gone; ' the bones are crumbling -to pieces, i and the sinews 
are putrescent (1. 121-122). , 

With the - above pictures - may be compared that of Amrtamati, 

stricken with a fell disease after her crime. 3omadeva depicts the gruesome 

to etcite’oUr pity.' ' ' ‘ » 

^ ' * • * 

The hair, once dark as a swarm of bees, has turned grey as the threads of 0. 
cobweb. The ' eyebrows, once like Cupid’s bow, resemble a dilapidated bow 
for cleansing cotton. The eyes, once blue lotus blossoms, look miserable, as if 
within grasp of a forest fire; and the body resembles a worm-eaten pillar, 
about to crumble* (Book-V, p, 223). 


- . IV. .Other DNsoBimoNs 

» • * " > 

. ^ Somadeya's power of portraying the terrible^ is illusjbraijed in the 

picture pif-Candam^rl, which looms large in the opening chapter of the work, 

Sound i^hoes^the sense in the powerM description of the goddess in 1. 137.^ . 




The impetuous movements of the goddess are such that the waters of the, 
ocean are .^plashed by, the heavy impact of her feet; and the moon (on her 
forehead) is terrified by the hofrid mass of her matted hair, entwined with 
madly excited serpents ; while the bells of her club ring out as the human 
skulls, swaying at her side, move to and fro ; and the mountains are laid low 
by, her massive hands as she vehemently waves them in an outburst of joy at 
tke '.destruction of the demons. ' ’ • 

Among other descriptions may be mentioned those of the city of 
tljjayini (2. 14-29) and of king Yasorgha (2. 31-53), There is a good 
description of child life in 2. 82-90, which testifies to Somadeva^s accurate 
observation and love of children, and is all the more interesting, as such 
descriptions are by no means common in Kavya literature. 




~ 1 ' {Sillar cruinbling 'owing to the ad^amntatios'ol woM-holes. 
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The child addresses the mother as ‘daddy’- and the father as* ^mammy’. 
lEe half utters the words first taught by the nurse » He becomes angry 
when an effort is made to teach him, and nowhere keeps still when held. 
He never listens when summoned. He slips and rises quickly and runs 
again ( 2. 90 ). 

Verily the house where no children play in the courtyard is a jungle. Futile 
is their birth who have seen no children of their own. Beauty-paint, o king, 
is like a smearing of mud for those whose bosoms are not bedaubed with ,the 
dust transmitted by their children, grey with dust (2. 88 ). 

Descriptions of female beauty, so common in Kavya poetry, are few 
and far between in Ya^astilaka owing to the very nature of the plot. We 
inay here cite two of the verses spoken by Vari§eiiR, unable to forget his 
ypung wife even after he has renounced the world : 

^ i 

0\ . I 


mi ^ ng w 

t ^ I 

The watersports of young women in the Sipra river are descnbed 
in the following verse in Book V : ‘ 


5JTS 55T gCI^siT! Pr^H?I%5q?n5tT ^ U 

V . < ! 

^ A graceful picture of women adorned with floral decorations occurs 
in the description of the summer in Book III ; 


q^a^5iilr4'T ii 

Kiss, o king, the mouths of women redolent with mango shoots with slightly 
hardening tips. The agile curls of their hair are studded with fullblown 
Vicakila blossoms, and wreaths of Kurabaka buds and radiant pearlstrings 
adorn their bosoms (3. 379). 

A number of playful verses occurs in connection with the description 
of moonrise on the subject of the conventional viralia of young women such as 
are frequently found in the Mahakavyas, and it is interesting to find that the 
Jaina monk proves himself an adept in dealing with such topics. ,'The 
following veises contain what is known as dutivdlcya, but are attributed in our 
work, as in so many other oases, to bards attached to Yasodhara’s court., . 

^ 5Rrc^U?yqT: 5RqT; fsrqT^lT: H 

22 
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.The sighs of thy beloved, o lover, are utterly like desert winds; her 
tears flow like a garden rivulet ; and owing to her wrath her sobs are loud 
nnd shake the bosom ( 3. 496 ). 

SSftoT SPTRTJ^: U 

Listen, o brother, to the miracle of how the waters boiled when she entered 
the waters of the pool, suffering from grievous heat owing to her separation 
from thee 1 The birds flew off again and again ; the fish kept to the shore 
at a distance ; the offshoots of the moss were torn to shreds all around ; and 
the lotus blossoms withered in a moment I ( 3. 497 ). 


: i 

* T ’UIUnHcT II 

Beautiful lover, in less than a week, owing to her separation from thee, 
the fair maid’s sighs lengthened like Cupid’s arrows , the complexion turned 
white as Cupid’s triumphal banner; and the body became lean as Cupid’s 
bowstring 1 ( 3. 498 ). 

W ® ^ 55®ir m ^ ii 

,What a great contrast between the emaciation of the fair maid’s body and 
the continuous hitting by Cupid’s arrows! Between her heat and the 
unceasing flood of her tears I Between her swoon and the sighs that shake 
her robe! Between her bashfulness and the words uttered at random! 
Strange it is all ! ( 3. 502 ) 

Begged by her friends (to decorate herself ), the foolish girl, owing to the 
concentration of the night-like train of her thoughts on thee, applied red lac 
paint to the eyes and collyrium to the ruddy lips wore the girdle round 
the neck and the neck-lace on the hips , and fastened the bracelets to the 
feet and the anklets to the hands ! ( 3. 503 ). 

^ ^ ^ ^ 51% qr ?r qi5T ^<nT5«r; ii 

Love’s great secret it is on earth: it blazes up on account of disappoint- 
ment of hopes, lending grace to women’s physical charms. Fair women 
then become subject to intense passion, and who would not delight in 
them^ ‘What is their flavour like, o friend?’ ‘They are just tender 
water-lilies ! ’ ( 3. 506 ). 


1 Bed paint is applied to the lips and cpllyrinm to the eyes, 
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VI, Didactic Verses 


As in otter Kavya works, didactic verses are interspersed in 
Ya^astilaha, and occasionally contain balanced expression of the wisdom of 
life and bring into relief human traits with remarkable fidelity and insight. 
The specimens cited here are classified according to the subject dealt with 
by them. 


THE GODDESS OF WEALTH 

What wise man will blindly fall in love with the subversive goddess 
of wealth, a harlot kept by all the kings ? The Ocean ( ‘the abode of waters’, 
also ‘the abode of folly’) is her father, and the Kalakuta poison her brother. 
She loves Kr§na, the Black, and is fond of the mud-born lotus ( 2. 160 ),^ 

The goddess of wealth is helpless, like a hind placed between a wild elephant 
on one side and a mountain on the other, because she favours the wicked 
and neglects the good ( 3. 177 ). 


TRANSIENT CHARACTER OF LIFE AND ITS JOYS 


It is strange that the world is attached to life, beauty and wealth. 
They are but magnificent as a phantom empire, supremely sweet as the 
words of poets, beautiful as treasure obtained in dreams, charmingly respl- 
endent like a magic garden, lovely as a mansion of clouds, and, by nature, 
delightful only as a rainbow ( 1. 124 ). 




Prosperity is like a magic garden, and pleasure is liable to be marred 
by pain. Friendship is like the vision of a dream, and a beloved woman 
is but an aid to Death. Even the zeal for the mansion of the body has 
merely transient results. J oy is for those who have destroyed the darkness 
of their minds with the light of the Truth ( Book V ). 


, PROPER USE OF WEALTH 

Riches, even though'"acquired by men who know not how to enjoj^ 

them, are lost for ever, like the loose grains of boiled rice seized by mighty 
elephants with their trunks ( 3. 78 ). 

1 The reference is to the legend of Laksmi emerging during the churning of the ocean. 
JadanidJn is purposely used for jalcmidhi. Kr§na stands for ViSnu; the consort of 
LakBinl. Somadeva rarely uses such devices in his verse. 
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THE CURSE OF DEPENDENCE 

^ ^ ^ im ^nilr ^^fTT^N^nf^r \ ^ 

*n«T ?fir«n^ ^ ^ttv? q-ifiic q? qiN^ ii 

;fT3rpq-^^oir;ioiRf ?t ^eq^iq: I 

W Ifq : tl 

No greater sin is there on earth than earning one’s livelihood by 
serving others. Truth with honesty wanders far away from such men, and 
piety with compassion departs elsewhere from their hearts ; while their sin 
increases with meanness, as if under a curse. Unless the servants of a king 
barter away the gems of courtesy, good will and kindness, they' are never 
rewarded by him, for, as is said, money alone begets money^ (1. 130-131). ' 

I , THE USE OF POETS ' . ' 

' ( / j 

?fsi5rtlq&q«ri^5r?Tq^#f ^qt tti q i 

%qr ^ ’q ?H5Tf qii^qqTf^ftqsffiqJfll''q?rint?^, ii ^ 

Sire, Sarasvati’s curse, I ween, is on the ears, tongUeS and minds 
of those kings, who evince no desire for the works of great poets, which’ 
create supreme beauty in an infinite range of themes (3. 275 ). 

, ELOQUENCE 

3% ?qT ^qftsif : i ^srr 3qmqfi:arf j ii 

Trq:flF'^ 5IT^{^Fq^^5r.* i qql^oi^^qTi^ ^qqfyq q II 

^grqt ^siq^rqqiflt: I sisu^qg qT 3TI qi f% II ' 

The bravery of a person without weapons is useless; juSi^so the 
mastery of the Sastras is futile in the case of a person without eloquence.' 
The gems of learning may flash in plenty in the ocean of one’s mind, but, 
without eloquence, they can never edify the minds of the wise. Like the 
beauty of women, the outward manifestation of learning causes delight. 
The inner existence of either matters little. What is the use of investi- 
gating things beyond the range of the senses? ( 3. 372-78 ). 

' I , , FIVE GREAT SiNS 

qtqqnqi ifqiu; mi^q: Riag ii 

Hostility to one’s master, killing a woman, injury to children, killing 
those who have been assured of safety, and divulgation of secrets: these 
five sins neaidy always bring swift misery to sentient beings (Book V). 

THE 'RAISON d’eTRB OF AHIMSS 

qEq?q qr ^:^^q qr i wqqtq qsnq^si^^ ii 

1 The idea seems to be that unless the employees of a king bring him money by fair 
means or foul, they aie^nover rewaided by him 
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" The pleasure or pain \srhich a man causes to others" in this life is 
like money lent on interest: it becomes his in a greater measure (Book- VII,* 
section 24). ‘ 

VALUE OF DIRECTING POWER 

^ ^sn?r: i siuir?i usrr u 

Like the hand which has unequal fingers, a Combination of things, 
although composed of unequal elements, proves eflfective by dint) of^ the 
master’s effort ( 3. 120). 

VALUE OF CO-OPBRATION 

^ I ft w it 

Even an able man can never do any good without the help of others 
Eire, without air, cannot burn even chaff ( 3. 228 ). 

e 

THE PROPER ATTITUDE TOWARDS ENEMIES 

I ft It 

3TSTT i ^q^sTRrftdfTSFTJiT n 

sruT; f^qr^TUu: i ^^f^ usn ^ ^ ii 

Conciliate thy enemy and speak to him sweet words, but at the same 
time carry out what thou hast planned in thy mind. The peacock sings 
sweetly, but feeds on venomous serpents. Just as fire-wood is carried by* 
men on their heads in order to burn it, similarly, in the world, a high- 
spirited person should first conciliate an enemy and then destroy him. It is, 
as a rule, straightforward people who fall into danger. It is not possible 
to cut a crooked tree with the same ease as a straight one ( Book IV ). 

VALUE OF RePORt 

I j: ^RT^ST^f^ qu: qsi'^sf^ U 

qiRTrfir \ qsn^sf^ f^ u 

Even if a fool is called wise by all, the wise concur thereih. Eveh 
glass becomes jewel owing to the craftsman’s skill. AU men, lacking in 
discernment, like a thing, simply because it is reported to be good. The 
goddess of wealth abides neither in the day-lotus nor in the night-lotus ; yet 
the day-lotus is honoured (because it is said to be her abode) (3, 181-82). 

A SECRET OF SUCCESS 

i q>; f^uR^ u 

It is useless for people who seek to gain their ends to study the 
Ways of others. Who ever investigates the ways of cows in need of 
milk? (3. 231). 

WHAT IS NOT PROFITABLE TO PHYSICIANS AND MINISTERS 
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J’ie, fi6 on the physician and the minister who strive for the health 
and well-being of a patient and a king respectivly, since they thereby stand 
in the way of their own profit • (3. 187). » ' ^ 

the eight thing in the eight plage 
^ fit ii 

The might of the mighty produces happy results when exerted 
in the proper place. The rays of the sun do not flash on gravel as they 
do on sunstones ( 3. 178 ). 

THE USE OP OPPOETUNITIE8 

^ ii 

All one’s efibrts are useless, once an opportunity is lost owing 
to ignorance or error or negligence. What is the use of a bridge after 
a flood has subsided ? ( Book XV ). » 

ENDUEANOB 

Gold is extremely soft, and yet, by nature, capable of bearing 
heat and pounding. Likewise, the bodies of the ablest men are capable 
of enduring privation as well as ease ( Book V ). 

OHAEAOTEEISTICS OP YOUTH 

« 

In youth ill-fame spreads far and wide as if from sin ; deep-rooted 
ignorance reigns as if from blindness ; and patience vanishes as if frightened 
by Cupid’s fire. Control thy youth by association with the good (2. 161 ). 

A THIEP SUSPECTS ALL 

siHJpflfg mg: ^mggi i gg#gi?fg ii 

’ People, as a rule, suppose others to be just like themselves. A 
thief, on account of his o^vn wickedness, suspects another, "even though 
he is Ttot a thief ( 3. 121 ). 

CONJUGAL PIDBLITY IS EAEE 

gm gf^ gg% ^ gigig i fipfirfii sfhrfgg?^ g^^5s: ii 
' Sire, if the inmost eortic desires of men were confined to their own 
AVives, why should Kisna, averse to Laksmi’s love, run aftei‘ cowherd 
maids ^ ( 3. 204 ). 

' ADVICE TO OTHERS 

fip g g g;rg j ^ fiiftajgTgmwrg^^ sg^wg^ h 
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All men are expert in giving advice to otkers, but not in doing 
their alloted work. The eye can see even distant objects, but not itself 
(Book IV). 

NATAL TEMPTATION 

^ iufk: I SIT^OI % U ' 

Is there no other food in the waters that a fish eagerly swallows 
the bait? Creatures are, as a rule, attached to objects that cause their 
death ( S. 231 ). 

FORGE OP association 

The day lotus is esteemed for its association with the goddess of 
wealth, but not the night lotus for its association with the goddess Jye§thi,\ 
Merit and blemish among men depend invariably upon the company they 
keep (3. 118). 

It is not strange that even merits turn into blemishes owing to the force 
of association. The nectar that is in women’s lips corrupts the hearts 
of men (1. 79). 

REASON 

Whatever in this world conforms to Reason is really true, for, 
like the rays of the sun, Reason is partial to none (Book VI, p. 270)* 

VII. Attacks on Women 

Numerous attacks on women occur in Ya^astilalca in prose and verse, 
and this is explained partly by the very nature of the plot and partly 
by the fact that such attacks are frequent in Jaina literature owing to the 
stress laid on asceticism and abstention from pleasures. Attacks in verse 
occur in works like Gunabhadra’s AtTnanu^asana, Subhacandra’s Jndndrnma, 
Amitagati’s Svhhdsitaratnasarhdoha ( both censure and praise ), and * Hema- 
candra’s commentary on his Yogas'dstra 2. 105. A notable instance of such 
attacks in Jaina canonical literature is found in Tandula-Veyaliya, one 
of the Painnas, wherein women are decried in prose and verse. It 
should, however, be noted that the character of women is sometimes painted 
in dark colours in non-Jaina works as well, for example, in the Mahabharata 
( Anutas anaparva, chap. 38), 

i' 

1 Foi' Jyeslhri sec Gimp. XV. 
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Specimens of Somadeva’s deprecatory verses on women are cited 

below^j 

^ ^ ?ru I u|e »icr: n ; 

Verily there is poison m the eyes of women, I ween, and not in the eyes 
of serpents. Men, indeed, are seen to be reduced to ‘ashes’ as soon as 
they are looked at by women (Book IV). 

Neither gods nor men nor demons are able to ascertain or fathom the 
naturally inscrutable working of a woman’s mind. Ibid. 

I ?i«n f^*r: 5fT^5i^er5q^; ii 

Just as crested tadpoles bring calamity to men, similarly women, by nature, 
set themselves to cause disaster to their husbands. Ibid, 

The irresistible temptation offered by women and the bewildering 
effect of their charms are emphasized in the following verses • 

.The fire of passion is weakened by austerities, attenuated by travelling, 
and effectively quenched by the waters of meditation. Yet, strange it is^ 
it flares up at the sight of women’s glances ( 1. 72). 

3^he ^body undergoes austerities, and the mind meditates on the Truth, 
and perfect calm prevails over the senses, only so long as a man does 
not behold the visage of fair women, which, by its amorous play, illustrates 
the lessons of the science of love ( 1. 73 ). 

^ i 

“Women, when heard of, deprive one of the faculty of hearing. Looked 
at, they deprive one of the power of seeing. Remembered, they captivate 
the mind , and embraced, they disable the limbs. When in love, they take 
away one’s life, and when separated, they take away one’s joy. Yet women 
'are the goal of all efforts in the world (1, 74 ), 

I ■ 

« 

Z Somadeva’s reasoned views on the subject present an entirely different picture. See 
Chap. V. Misogynistic traits appear also in other literatures of a bygone age, and 
have been inspired by different motives. In Italian Benaissanoe literature, for 
instance, ‘the cut rent abase of women, in which Petrarch no less than Alberti and 
Boccaccio indulged, seems to have been a scholastic survival of the coarse and 
Ignorant literature of the medieval clergy \ Symonds ; Benammce in Italy, Vol, IV, 
p. 184 (1937 ed.). 
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Teachers are obeyed, and the mind is prone to study, only so long as the 
poison of women^s glances does not enter into the hearts of men 

The scriptures maintain their jurisdiction, and it is possible tp pondei* on 
the other world, only so long as a man’s heart is not enthralled by a 
maiden’s charms (1.7). 

VIII. Metres . ' ’ ' 

No attempt is made here to analyse the metres used by Somadeva 
in his verses. He uses, as a rule, the ordinary metres employed in Kavya 
poetry, and it will be sufficient to point out a few special features, the most 
notable of which is the adaptation of certain Prakrit metres to the require- 
ments of Sanskrit poetry. 

Duval or Dvipadi is a Prakrit metre, of which each foot consists 
of one gana of six mdtrds, five ganas of four matrass and one long syllable at 
the end; the second and sixth ganas may be gurimadhya or sarmlagliu 

The metre is frequently used in Apabhramsa poetry, and Somadeva 
employs it in several verses of Ya^astilaha [1. 1G7 , 169 ; 3. 9, 17, 18, 313, 
etc). For example, 

qt I^^st f^tq q?? qr u 1. 167 

?ITqq^ ^fq ^T55 gf qqq qqq qf^U^SF^fiqflrqqTOtf^vnqqq qq^q: I 

fk^fk qnql ^ %f^qf%^q?qqi qqut qfqq? qHlf^ U -3. 313 

j * 

It is certain that Somadeva is not the first writer to employ the Duval 
metre in Sanskrit verse. The following verse occurring in DaMhahtif a 
collection of J aina devotional compositions in Prakrit and Sanskrit, is, for 
instance, composed in the Duval metre ; and the Sanskrit Bliaktis^ it should 
be noted, are attributed to Pujyapada. 

sfifqqqrgfqp^q^ ^qq: sRmrq qqrJ^qif^qi: il 

The Dvipadi or Duval, or Doai, as it is also called in the Prdhrta Paingala, 

is, properly speaking, a metre with two pddas, and appears' as such in 
23 
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Apabhrarhia works; but the Praki it example of Dvipadi given in Hemaea- 
ndra’s Chandonu^dsana contains fonrfeet, and the combined definition and 
example of the metre in the PrdhHa Paingala ', although apparently given in 
two verses of two feet each (1. 152, 158), is taken by some to represent one 
verse of four feet.^ Somadeva’s Sanskrit verses in the Dvipadi metre consist 
of four feet. 


Mayanavayai'a or Madanavatara” is another Prakrit metre used 
by Somadeva in a group of lyrical verses, in Book V, which describe the 
Karahata country. Each foot of this metre consists of four ganas of five 
mdtrds, as pointed out by Hemacandra in his Chcmdonusasana, Chap. 4. 
Nanditadhya in his Gdthdlahsana^ calls the metre Camdaiiana. The verses 
in question are cited below (p. 162) : 






^f^cT i 


Prakrit metres are also used in the three lyrical panegyrics, two in 
honour of king Maradatta in Book I (verses 175'212) and one in honour of 
the Arhat in Book VIII, section 37, consisting of 28 verses. Somadeva’s 
scheme consists of an opening verse or verses in Arya metre which he calls 
Varna; one verse in Matra^ metre consisting of one line of 41 mdtrds and 


^4 ^ ^ uqqiu’ 1 See Comm, on verse 154 

I.). 

2 It "Will be seen that each verse has four feet and each foot twenty mafras, Somadeva 
seems to follow Apabhramsa models. The metre is known also as Kfiminlmohana and 
occurs in the Apabhramsa poem Samdetwrasaha (verses 82, S3, So) Bor example, 

or ^ 1 gtfs #3^ qf^ qre: 

qPt TOH^qr H 8S. The metre is discussed by Bhayani in his Introduction to the poem, 
p. 58, Singhi Jain Series, Bombay 1945. SamdesarasaLa has been attributed to the 
twelfth century A. n. 

3 Edited by Prof. Velankar in ABORI, Vol. XIV, pp. 1-38. 

4 There are five feet, and Somadeva’s scheme is 15 + 11 + 15 + 12 + 10. The Matra 
IS an Apabhramsa metie and employed in Smndeiardsaha (verses 18, 19, 24, 25 etc). 
In Apabhramsa poetry a Matra verso is often followed by a Doha, and the whole is 
called Radda. The Pralirta Pa%ngala describes seven varieties of Badda, that is, 
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another of 27 ; one or more verses with four feet of sixteen maims each,- 
called by him Catuspadi; several verses in Paddhatika or Pajjhatika metre 
consisting of four feet of sixteen mdtms each, and each foot rhyming with the 
other and ending with a ja-gana — ’) or sometimes four laghus; and a 
concluding verse called Ghatta. It may be noted that the Pajjhatika is a 
popular metre in Apabhramsa poetry. It is, for instance, the prevailing 
metre of Karakandacariu of Kanakamara ; while it has been pointed out that 
of the three hundred and fifty-four Kadavakas ( verse-groups ) in Dhanapala’s 
BJvavisayattahahd, almost all with the exception of about seventeen are 
either in Pajjhatika or in Alillaha metre, which is really a variety of Pajjha- 
tika.^ As regards the Ghatta verse, in all narrative poems in Apabhramsa 
the concluding couplet of a Kadavaka is almost always called Ghatta. Pihgala 
recognises a Ghatta metre of 62 mdtrds ( 31-1-31), and Srutasagara saya in his 
commentary on 1. 212 that there are twentyseven varieties of Ghatta, and it 
may consist of 60 mdtrds and sometimes of 62 mdtrds. Of the three GhattSiS 
in our work, two ( 1. 187 and 8. 37 ) consist of 60 mdtrds^ and in each half the 
first two sections of 10 and 8 mdtrds each have a caesura and rhyme with 
each other, so that each half of 30 mdtrds corresponds to a jpdda of the 
Caupaia described and illustrated in Prdlrta Paingala (1. 97 and 98), The 
remaining Ghatta (1, 212) is a two-foot Dvipadi with 28 mdtrds (6-1-4-1-4-1-4 
4+6) in each half.® A reference to Apabhrarh^a poetry shows that a variety 
of metres may be used for the Ghatta verse. 

As regards Somadeva's scheme of arrangement, it seems to be 
based on Prakrit models. An arrangement similar to his is, for instance, 


of Matra; and the composition of some of these resembles that -of Somadeva’s verse. 
For instance, the scheme of the Carusen! variety is 15 + 11 +15 + 11 + 15; that of 
Bhadra is 13 + 12 + 15 + 12 + 15, and that of Uajasena is 15 + 12 + 15 + 11 + 15. 
Somadeva’s scheme represents a slight variation of the Bajasena variety in respect 
of the number of mcitrds in the second and fourth padas^ thoj total number of mdtraa 
( 68 ) being the same. The following example of the metre is from SaThdeiot^ 
rasaka ( verse 25 ) : 5?^ 315 \ 

^ fife? II Tliis IS followed by two lines of Doha. The scheme followed 
hero is 15 + 11 + 15 + 11 + 15 corresponding to the Caruseni of Prakrta Faingdla, 
The Bajasena scheme of 15 + 12 + 15 + 11 + 15 is also found in SamdesaTaso/kctf as 
pointed out by Bhayani (op. cit.), p. 67. The Uatra Is believed to be a very old 
Apabhramsa metro, as it was known to Virahahka ( Vrttajatisamuooapa, JBBRAS, 
1939, p. 87 ) who describes four different varieties of it, Carunetrl, BahusenI etc. See 
Yelankar ; ul;ja67tr(i7?isa Journal of the University of Bombay^ November 

1933, p. 50. 

1 See Introduction to Gbme’s edition in G. 0. S,, p. 28- 

3 See first definition of Dvipadi in Prdkria^Paingala, 
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found at the beginning of Dhavala’s Ha^imm^apurdna composed in Apabhr- 
amsa verse, as can be seen from the extracts from that work given in 
HiralaPs Catalogue of Sanshrit and Prdlmt Manuso'ipts in G. P. and Berai^ 
(pp. 716 and 763). We have here a group of eulogistic verses beginning 
with a Vanni (i. e. Varna I. ISS-OO) followed by a Matra (I. 191 ) and other 
verses (Oatuspadi I. 192, Paddhatika I. 193, 210-11) ending with a Ghatta 
( I. 212 ). One of the panegyrics addressed to Maradatta is reproduced below 
to illustrate the above scheme of arrangement followed by Somadeva. As 
we have already pointed out ( see Chap. I ), there was a considerable output 
of Apabhramsa poetry in and before Somadeva’s time , and he has clearly 
borrowed Apabhramsa metres and applied them to Sanskrit verse for the 
sake of novelty. 


^ 5Tf%; U3 11 

q^qjT II i 











II 


Among comparatively rare Sanskrit metres employed by Somadeva 
may be mentioned the Mattebhavikridita used in 2.229, The metre of the 
following verse ( 1. 127 ) is uncertain, 

3 %^ig; 5non?ri 3 *3 ^ i 

The verse is composed in a metre corresponding to the Krida metre described 
by Hemacandra in his Chandonuiasana^ chap. 2, but in that metre the 12th 
and 13th syllables are heavy, whereas they are light in Somadeva’s verse. 
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IX ArdhaSamasta and Nandi verses 

An interesting example of an Ardhasamasya verse, of which the first 
half is spoken by a court poet and the other half by the king, occurs in the 
description of sunrise in Book III. 

3 ^ ?T3T 5jr^: u 3. 19 

(The poet): ''Sire, the Sun with its coral orb rises amid crimson rays.^ 
What is its lustre like ? ” (The king) : " Wise one, it resembles my own face, 
red with fury, emerging above the battlefield overflowing with the 'foeman's 
blood. ” Other examples of Ardhasamasya verses are found in later Kavya 
literature. There is, for instance, a series of them in NaisadhcoGarita 4,, 
102-9 and in Utpreksavallabha's Bliihmtana Kavya ( Paddhati 9 ). 

1 

Nandi verses are imitated in 3. 122-124, As explained in the, 
NdtyaidstYia 5. 109 ff., Nandi consists of one or more benedictory verses 
recited by the stage-manager before the commencement of a dramatic 
performance ; and a Nandi verse may contain eight or twelve padas or phrases 
(^avdntarorvdhyas, according to Abhinavagupta ), In certain satirical ^ 
verses on ministers of kings, attributed to a poet named Tarumlilavilasa, 
the evil ways of a minister are represented as a drama, and three appropriate 
Nandi verses are added as a prelude. 






3TSfq^ \ 


9flrakT^#^cn?T ^ ^:r^: \ qRi: 







II 


^ X. Style 

As we have already remarked, Somadeva employs in his verse 
a simpler and more lucid style than in his prose ; and his poetry is, on 
the whole, free from the intricate and involved ideas and expressions 
that characterise his prose. He tells us in one of the opening verses of 
his romance' ( 1 . 27) that neither Vakrokti (ornate speech) nor Svabhavolcti 
(natural expression) alone pleases the wise who delight in a combination 
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of botlij and this may ho taken as a fair tlosrripilon of the principle 
underlying his own poetical style. Yet it should he rcinoinbercd that 
Somadeva liberally uses the resources of llic K.lvya style, and his verses 
are sometimes marked by tlic compleMties and conventionalism associated 
with that style. 

A few examples will suffice to illnstralo the artificial conceits 
occasionally employed by Somadeva. In 1. 1C8 a king is told that his I'anie, 
although It is an old eunuch, goes up to enjoy the .stariy J leaven, after 
enjoying all the Kogions of the aky (‘fame’ being noiitci and *hea\cn’ and 
* regions’ feminine in Saii'^krit)* The description of battle .«concs in 3, 
438 If. is full of far-fetched and evaggcralod conceits, and the picture of 
‘the violent battle’ in 3. 4.30 is made unreal b}" the poet’s anxiety to compare 
it to the rainy season. An instance of bow an oihciwiso beautiful verse 
is spoilt by an artificial conceit is pro\ided by the following description 
of a young woman, which ends by figuring hei as an enclosure foi cnptuiing 
Gupid, the elephant ( Book VII, section ;U ). 


Conceits like these are a common feature of the Kavya stylo in its later 
phases, and it must ho said to the credit of Somadeva that ho often shows 
laudable restraint and discrimination in the use of the many aitificcs resorted 
to by the pools of his age. 

Citivlamkriras are absent in our work, and even or word-play, 
which adds to the intricacy of Somndeva’s prose, is but rarely used in his 
verse; and only a fow' examples of it can be iccouled. There is a pun on 
I'karadanda m 3. 430, and tlie expression sachlna has four meanings in 3. 312. 
The epithets in the verse quoted below' (1. 174) <iio simultaneously applied 
to three different things ; dancing, dalliance with w’omen and the royal court. 






SI ^ ’SI 11 


Elaborate Kupakas aro sometimes mot w'ith ; for example, in 3. 380, 
381, wherein the women companions of Yasodhara in his summer sports are 
successively figured as ‘row’S of w'oodland groves’ and ‘pools of w'aler’. 

f 

\ 
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I 

A typical Rupaka isyam-royWci, Old Age fancied as a laundress whitening 
the hair\ reminding one of mjanl-mjahl in Naisadhacarlta 22. 113* 

A practical example of Samasokti occurs in connection with the 
satire on ministers. We are told that certain wise people, being unable 
to express their sentiments regarding the ministers of a king openly^ 
do so with the help of a Samasokti.^ 

u 3. 168 

‘With confidence I await the auspicious day when the serpents on tte 
sandal tree will go to ruin. Thanks to those wicked creatures living 
on the tree, no wayfarer ever seeks its shade.* 

An important feature of Somadeva’s style is the occasional but 
deliberate effort to attain lyrical effect and the occasional use of rhyme 
(2.220, 3.428 etc.). He may be regarded to some extent as a precursor of the 
lyrical style which reached its full development in Jayadeva*s GUagovindai 
of this there is interesting evidence in the use of Apabhram^a metres 
in the three lyrical panegyrics considered in Section VIII (see above). 
Rhyme is also used in isolated verses for lyrical effect (2. 75, 76 226 etc*). 
Repetition of the last letter in a series of epithets is sometimes practised 
to give a lyric tone to a verse. 

etc. 

etc. 

^ etc. 

Alliteration is freely used in many verses interspersed in the tvork, and 
the quick movement of such verses is invariably in keeping with their 
lyrical qualities. Good use of onomatopoeia is made in the following 
description of elephants ( 3. 304 ) : 

^sTTR^slfoTfu I 


1 uiq 2. 102. 


CHAPTER Vm 

, , Philosophical Doctrines 

A considerable number of pbilosopbical doctrines is mentioned and 
discussed by Somadeva in Ya^astilaJsa. Tbe first section (Kalpa) of Bbok 
yi is interesting as a summary of tbe theories of salvation propounded by 
different schools of thought, followed by critical remarks on the opinions 
recorded by the author. The section is called Samasta-samaya-siddhantdva- 
bodhana, ‘Elucidation of the doctrines of all the schools’, and important as a 
collection of philosophical tenets current in the tenth century. Another set 
bf opinicns is recorded in Book Y in the episode of Candakarman and Sudatta', 
in which the former and his companions give an exposition of the doctrines 
followed by them, while the latter criticizes and tries to refute all of them; 
If we add to these the various Jaina doctrines explained and discussed in 
Ya^astilaha, it will not be an exaggeration to describe the work as serving 
the purpose of a veritable compendium of the philosophical speculations of 
the age. The principal doctrines summarized in the romance are here 
grouped together according to the system to which they belong. 

VAlSESIKA DOCTRINES 

Somadeva refers to two classes of Vaisesika thinkers the Tarkika 
Vaisesikas and the Saiddhanta Vaisesikas. The main difference between the 
two schools of Vaisesika philosophy is that the Saiddhantas were Saivas or 
worshippers of biva^ and laid stress on faith; while the Tarkikas were foll- 
owers of the Vaisesika system proper and laid stress on knowledge. The 
Saiddhantas held that salvation is the outcome of faith as manifested in 
initiation into th« -cult revealed by the omniscient Siva in his two aspects, 
corporeal and incorporeal^. It may be mentioned in this connection that, 
according to Haribhadra’s Saddar^anasa/tnuccay % (vv. 13,59), both the 
‘Naiyayikas and Vaisesikas were worshippers of Siva.^ Gunaratna mentions i 
in his commentary four sects among the followers of Siva Saivas, Pa^upatas 
and two others, and adds that the Naiyayikas were called Saivas, while the 
Vaisesikas were nailed Pasupatas. There was, however, a distinct school of 
Pasupatas with doctrines of their own, and these do not seem to have been 

1 The Siddhautas or the ^ivasiddhantas are the ^aiva scriptures, and the ^aivas were 
often called Saiddhantikas, e. g. in the Gurgi inscription of Prahodhasiva 

See Chap. XIII for this inscription. 

2 * ft f Vol II, p. 269. 
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directly ;<c6lineciied:. with the . V'disesika system'. Somadeva ‘himself, aS we 
shall see> mentions their vi^ew of salvation separately. 

- ' " The Tarkika Vaisesik'as, who do not seem to have been Saivas, held 
that salvation results solely from the knowledge of the categories based on 
an understanding of their similarities and dissimilarities ; and the categories 
are- Substance, Quality, - Action, Generality, Particularity, Inherence and 
Noihexistence.^ Strictly speaking, this is not an accurate presentation of the 
yaisfesysa view. According to that system, salvation is the result of Dharma 
and knowledge of, the categories is only a means to that end inasmuch as 
silch knowledge produces Dharma, of which the essence is nivrtti or renunci- 
ation: and this, cannot be realised unless the nature of all objects, external 
and internal, is comprehended and the evils inherent in them grasped. Besides’, 
Dharma cannot bring about salvation unless it is supported by the will of 
,God. . This is* the interpretation of Sridhara in his Nydyoikandali.^ < Udayana 
sayS in his Kiranmall that salvation results from the realisation -of- the 
ultimate truth,, revealed by the continuous practice of Dharma or renunciation 
acco’rding to the principles laid down in the Veda and other sacred texts, the 
knowledge pf the categories being a preliminary discipline.® ; 

It is interesting to note that Somadeva, like Sivaditya, the authof 
o£y»Sitt^ioiif , definitely includes Abhava or Negation among the cate- 

gories.- Tt is: weUknown that Kanada recognised only six categories, but 
from about the tenth century onwards writers, on the Vaisesika system su(ih 
as Sridhara and Udayana have emphasized the importance of Abhava f k and 
others have given it its legitimate place among the categories. • i 

' '' Solnadeva attempts to define with precision the nature of salvation 
propounded by the Vaisesika system. He says that the followers of Kana-dJ. 
hold 'Salvation to be the absolute cessation of the nine attributes of the Soul, 
namely, knowledge, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, effort, virtue, vice and 

. f . f - r 

r-r s «. 

'i Ibid 


! The Praiasiapada JShasya says J ?r^r 

(see below). Sridhara says ^ 

g^q^R^cq?!^ qgtsq|;3q^ I ' 

: Udayana says giRg: I i g 5 ^scqig;.* 

Sridhara ^ays ‘snTR^ 5>R3q^: qig; R 

24 
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mental impressions.^ Somadeva illustrates this statement by quoting a verse 
which tells us that, according to the sage Kanada, the nature of an emanci- 
pated being is the same as that of the soul, as it may be supposed to exist 
outside the body, — 

This is in conformity with what we know of the Vai^esika conception of 
salvation, which is also described as a quiescent condition comparable to a 
fire that has burnt up its fuel.^ The actual number of the attributes of the 
soul given by Somadeva is immaterial, since the Bhasya of Pra^astapada 
enumerates as many as fourteen of them.® The vital point is the complete 
loss of attributes m the state of emancipation. Sridhara says that salvation 
does not consist in eternal bliss but in the continued existence of the soul in 
its own pristine condition, divested of all specific attributes.* He meets the 
objection of Mandana that this kind of salvation is nothing but annihilation, 
by contending that the cessation of specific attributes does not amount to 
annihilation in the case of the eternal soul.® Nevertheless, the view that 
salvation consists in the eradication of specific attributes is rejected in 
philosophical texts of diverse schools, e. g. in Samhhyasiitras 5. 75, Bhojavrtti 
on Yogasutras 4. 33 and Bhasarvajna’s Nyayasara ® 

Somadeva makes some statements criticizing the Vaisesika views 
on salvation. He criticizes the Saiddhanta Vaisegikas by saying that faith 
alone cannot lead to salvation, the TJdumbara fruit never becomes ripe on 
account of the faith of a hungry fellow. Further, if Mantras or mystic texts 
brought about the purification of the Self, no one would undergo the hardship 
imposed by self-discipline. Diksa or initiation, too, cannot bring about 
salvation, as it is seen that the worldly blemishes which existed before 
initiation persist even after the completion of the rite.’ As regards the 
Tarkika Vaisesikas, Somadeva criticizes their view that knowledge leads to 
salvation. Knowledge, he says, helps one to comprehend things, but 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
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not to , acquire them ; the mere perception of water, for example, does not 
slake one's thirst.^ 

Somadeva offers some further criticism on the kind of salvation set 
forth by the Vaisesikas. The purport of what he says is : it may be readily 
admitted that there is no knowledge or bliss of a worldly character in 
salvation, but if it is assumed to be a condition in which knowledge is totally 
absent, what would be the character of the emancipated soul^ There cannot 
be a soul without knowledge, just as there cannot be fire without heat.^ 
The opinion of the Yoga system of Patanjali is cited to show that knowledge 
exists in the state of salvation. Somadeva argues that such beings as 
Sadasiva or Kvara cannot be held to be worldly entities since they are 
omniscient, and if they are not worldly entities, they must be held to be 
emancipated beings. Now, Patanjali tells us that Isvara, who is untouched 
by worldly ties such as the Klesas, Karman and its effects, and impressions, 
possesses omniscience in an unlimited degree.® The example of Siva or 
Isvara, emancipated yet omniscient, thus shows that knowledge can co-exist 
simultaneously with salvation. Somadeva reinforces his argument by quoting 
a verse from Avadhuta,^ addressed to Siva, in which universal knowledge is 
attributed t3 the Exalted One, besides irresistible power, aversion to 
pleasure, contentment, self-control, supreme bliss and unimpeded energy. 
On these grounds Somadeva, like many other thinkers, rejects the Vai^e^ika 
view of salvation as a colourless condition devoid of attributes. 

BUDDHIST DOCTRINES 

a) As in the case of the Vaise§ika doctrines, Somadeva makes three 
different statements defining Buddhist views on salvation. First, he seems to 
say that final release results from the practice of hhdvand based on the 
realisation of nairdimya^^ both of which are well-known Buddhist concepts. 
Nairatmya is non-existence of the self; man, according to the Buddhists; is a 
compound of material and spiritual aggregates known as skandhas. Just as 
the word ‘chariot’ is but a mode of expression for axle, wheels and other 

RI II P. 272. Ms. A remarks: 

^ ). 

^5 I’ ?Sr^Rf5RR ^ ^ l” P. 272. 

4: For the verse from Avadhuta see Chap. XVIII. 

® RRRRi ^ P. 269. See next Chapter for further 

details. 
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constituent members, placed in ascertain relation to each other; butjcwhem 
we come to examine the members one by one, we discover that,.in.an absolute. 

^ense, there is no chariot, in exactly the same way, the words ‘living 

being ’ and ‘ ego ’ are only modes of expression for a complex of bodily and noi^-' 
^odily constituents.” ^ Bhavana is meditation or cultivation, the highest of 
the three stages of spiritual training recognised by the Buddhists, ,the other 
two being sraddha (faith) and darsana (sight, personal inquiry). As Poussin 
says, “ That is Faith, adhesion to the word of the Master. To ascertain thjs 
statement by personal inquiry is what is called Sight. Finally, to ponder, 
over it until it becomes not only familiar, but actually always present- tp the^ 
mind, that is Cultivation.”® 

Somadeva ridicules the doctrine of hhdvand as a means to salvation.' 
Anything and everything may flash across the mind in the course of hhdvand 
Pr meditation , if salvation were to result from meditation, any swindler wduld 
obtain it.® Somadeva in this connection quotes a verse which describes an 
imprisotied thief as declaring that he can clearly see his beloved’s- face (by 
force of meditation ), even though his eyes are closed and the prison lock'ed 
Up and it is pitchy dark inside.^ 

The doctrine of nairdtmya is set forth also in the episode of 
Oan^akarman (Book V) by the Buddhist Sugatakirti, one of the inter-, 
locutors. He maintains that the belief in a Self is nothing but * the certaiq 
blindness of a great delusion’, and quotes two verses which declare the notion 
of the Self to be the source of all evils 

t I ’ 

^ " ^r; : l 11^ 

“Whoso believes in a Self conceives lasting afiection for it, from affection 
a;rises desire for pleasures, and desire hides all blemishes. Once there is the 
notion of the Self, there arises that of the not-Self, and from the distinction 
between one’s own self and others arise attachment and hatred. ^ All evils 
originate, dependent on these two.^’ Vol. II, p, 252 . 

Sugatakirti goes on to define the Buddhist view of salvation and 
calls it nirodha or cessation. He quotes a verse which says that, ^ust as the 
■dame of a lamp goes out without leaving any trace when the oil is used up, 


1 7%^uddhimagga cited in Poussin . The Way to Nirvana, p. 42. 

2 Ibid p. 159 ' 

3 vTFfJrqr gf% ii Pi 271. 

^ Otc. See Chap*, XTIII. ' ’ ‘ 
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similarly a man becomes calm without attachment^ wlien passion is destroyed. 


— 

^ i uarr sr^n?^ ^^pfr^r: u Ibid. 

Such being the ultimate end of man, Sugatakirti comes to the conclusion 
that all forms of religious austerities are nothing but self-torture.^ He goes 
ojj to quote a verse which enumerates the five emblems of folly: the 
authority of the Vedas, the theory of a Creatoi-, bathing for religious 
purposes^ the pi'ide of caste, and self-moj'tification. — 

» i < 

^2er?iT5rR %% 3iT^ II Ibid. 

Certain other verses are cited by Sugatakirti in support of sensual 
enjoyment f and the object of Somadeva is to show Buddhism in an unfavour- 
able light, the theory of being represented as leading to materialism. 

The doctrine comes in for further criticism in Sudatta’s reply to Sugatakirti. 
The Buddhist monk recognises his alms-bowl, the houses, of the donors, and 
himself as recipient of the alms : how can he then believe in the non-existence 
of l3he Self If a man becomes extinct without leaving any trace, there can 
Yf no 'continuity of life,* and such a unique being cannot be compared to 
anything else, for example, a lamp. Further, if an individual is liable to 
destruction at each successive moment (for, in the Buddhist view, man is not 
file' same for two consecutive moments), how does he hold together a compact 
group like that of the sense organs ? How can impressions dbide in som(§thing 
that as' in a state of flux? Somadeva, therefore, declares tliat-the 'Buddhist 
doctrin'e is devoid of all 'proof, and as such cannot provide ‘ a-'basis for the 
regulation of dha/rma and adharma.^ The Buddhistj after denying the 
exis’tence of the visible' Self, might vociferously maintain the existence of 
some hnseen principle (for examj)le, the shandhas), but his position' would be 
no better than 'that of the potter who asserted that bis donkey had two horns, 
but his' neighbour’s ox had none!® Sudatta then attacks the. Buddhist 
doctrine that there is rebirth but no transmigration of a soul. • * 


2 **’ ’ See chap. XVIII. 

3 q 7 ^ ?rn%rTR v i ^ ^ ii Vol. Il, 

p. 256. . - • . ' 


t 
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The Jama cntic misunderstands the significance o£ l^irodha, and ^rrongly interprets 
It as annihilation without any sequel See next Chapter for the correct 

meaning of Xirodha. - . . . < ; 


UT!T?r (l h". 2 57. 
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snt sr 5r?«r! ^ ^ ^ ^ 4i^ \ ' 

5nr.^i5iTRTr5na?JTf^- i% wt wst gqVsfe g%cr: u 

The Buddhist maintains that neither *1’ nor any one else exists nor does 
bondage, as a rule, result from harman in this life nor does a man reap the 
consequences of his actions after death. If so, why does a monk, bent on 
austerities, worship shrines and the like ^ Or, perhaps, there is no scope for 
austerities here. The fool is simply deluded by cheats. ” (Vol. II, p, 257 )* 

h ) The ancient Buddhist doctrine of Nirvana is also mentioned by 
Somadeva. He states that, according to the Buddhists, emancipation consists 
in the emergence of a detached frame of mind,^ and quotes two verses in 
illustration of the doctrine * 

«rsir ii 

f^5r ^ ^f^fg[f^5T ST !iT?^fi:8P3C i 

gft^^sir ^5T8j?Tra: il 

“The flame of a lamp, when the oil is used up, goes not to any of the four 
quarters nor to any point between nor earthwards nor skywards. Ceasing 
to burn, it simpty becomes extinct. Just so a sentient being, when his 
passion is destroyed, goes not to any of the four quarters mor to any point 
between nor earthwards nor skywards. Becoming calm, he simply attains 
peace.’* ( Yol. II, p. 270)^ 

The end of passion (Ue^a) is often represented as nirvana in early 
Buddhist texts. The hle^as are moha ‘delusion’, rdga lust’ and dosa ‘hatred* 
or malice’. We read, for instance, in the SamyuUaniMya'X.'K.'XMUl.l.yo 
hho dvuso rdgahhhayo dosaJokhayo mohakkhayo idam vucoati nibbdnam ti. The 
end of lust, hatred and delusion is here called Nirvana. The nature of 
Nirvana is discussed in the Mihndapanha^ which describes it as a condition in 
which no evil dispositions can grow.^ Nirvana is supreme bliss, in which the 
burning heat of the threefold fire (lust, malice and delusion) is totally 
absent.® As water allays the thirst of men and beasts, so does Nirvana - 
allay the thirst of craving after lusts, craving after future life, and 

1 ^T^nTOllRrf«TPTUT’ >’ !*• 270. See next Chapter for another 
reference to this definition by a Jama -writer and its interpretation. 

2 See also Chap XVIII. 

3 See The Questions of King Milinda, trans, by Rhys Davids, Part II, pp. 190, 195, 
197, 203 The extracts in Pah are from the Devanagarl edition Qf the text, 
Bombay 1940. 
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craving after worldly prosperity.^ Nirvana is thus “a state of mind to be 
realised and enjoyed by a man here, on this earth, in this life, and in 
this life only’\^ If grounded in virtue, and mentally alert, “the man who 
orders his life aright, wheresoever he may be, will realise Nirvana,”^ It 
isjpeace beyond compare.^ 

In the Buddhist view, it is immaterial to ask what becomes of the 
emancipated saint after he has passed away. In the Aggi-Vacchagotta-sutta 
of the Majjhimanikdyaf Vacchagotta is asked by the Buddha whether he can 
tell in what direction an expiring fire goes, whether to east, west, north or 
south. The reply is na uioeii, the question does not apply. The fire has 
simply gone out for lack of fuel to sustain it. Similarly, it is pointed out, 
everything by which the emancipated saint might be denoted, has passed 
away, has been completely extirpated ; ‘reborn does not apply to him nor not 
reborn nor any combination of such terms’.® 

Nirvana is in a sense freedom from rebirth. The man who sees the 
peril in the cycle of births (pavatta)^ says the Milindapanlia, realises that it 
is all “burning, and blazing, full oi pain and of despair”, and yearns for a 
state in which there is no becoming ( appavatta ), and concentrates his mind 
on it; and, after mighty endeavour, having gone far beyond the cycle of 
existence, attains freedom from samsdra!^ “And when he has gained that, 
the man who has ordered his life aright has realised Nirvana.’” 

The only criticism which Somadeva offers in respect of the Buddhist 
view of Nirvana is that the soul which remains imperishable through a long 
succession of births cannot become extinct in the state of salvation.* Somadeva’s 
criticism is, however, beside the mark, as Nirvana is not salvation to be 
enjoyed by an imperishable soul after death. As Bhys Davids says, “the 
parts and powers of the perfect man will be dissolved, and no new being will 
be born to sorrow. The wise will pass away, will go out like the flame of a 
lamp, and their Karma will be individualized no longer 

1 

2 Ibid. p. 18]. £. n. 1. 

^ Cf. ^ ‘siggK -^riyapariyesana Suttaf 

Majjhima'NiKaya (26). 

5 See Further Dialogihcs of the Buddha^ Yol. I, pp. 343, 344. 

6 See Rhys Davids; Pali-Fnglish Dictionary under 
pavatta. 

7 The Questions of King Mxlinda (op. cit.), p, 201. 

8 I fgo: II D. 272. 
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So the living, moviiig body of the pel'fect man is visible still, though its cs-nso 
has ceased to act but it mil soon decay and die and pass away ^ and 'al n<l 
new body will be formed, where life was, Avill be nothing”.^ " r* 'J 

f 

NiiVcliiu coiresponds in fact to jivanonultata, and this interpretation 
seems to have been well-known in the tenth century. Utpala, a writer of tHd 
Kasmii school of Saivism, who lived about this time, defines Moksa as jivan- 
multatu, and quotes in illustiation a Buddhist veise, among others,* which 
says that samsd'^ a consists iii a state of mind sullied by lust and other impurh 
ties, while freedom from such a condition constitutes Moksa.* ' 


c ) The tiiird important reference to Buddhist doctrine is that to th*^ 
Madhyamika theory of Void [siiny aid), v^hiGh Somadeva attributes tod'cer^ 
tarn Buddhists who are regular cheats, and have invented the pervasivS 
darkness of t^Unyatd"^ The following definition of ^unyatd is Quoted 'in 
Yasasiila.la'Vl I (p 269) ' i ' . 

The jiurport of the verse is that there is no reality external" oi 

internal, hence the realisation of Void is the highest good, transcending as ji 

does the lange of the intellect. It is doubtful whether Somadeva fully 

appreciates the significance of the theory of sfmyatd as interpreted by^'l^aga- 

rjuna and Candiakirli in the Madhyamaha\drihds and the Prashnnajpad^ 

commentaiy lespectively. The sum and substance of the doctrine is that 

mnyatd is nothing but the law of causation known as pratUya-samutpadaj that 

is, whatever IS subject to cause and condition is really unborn, ' hsts no Teal 

origination, and is hence called ^unya or void^ All objects 'have cfnly 'a 

relative 'existence like a mirage or a magic show or a dream , and the ddctiiThd 

of sfmya is called madhyamciLa or the middle dectrine, because it avoids ‘"tfie’ 

two exti ernes of existence and non-existence.^ The doctrine Is such that iH 

' .) .'('if 


1 Suddln^m, 114 (S. P C K, 1903). ' ^ 

2 1 II’ SpandaptQ.d%piU 

p 7 (A^i7ianiigram Sanskrit Senes). 

3 ‘ 4 ^^^ (di7i<i 3TR^%qf.’ 

4 q-. H^SRgcqrv: UT ,1 UT n Madhyamakahanla 

24 IS Candiakirli says JUfer'Tgfqr^ igirc!rqR^«?n|i:f^iTI^qT U 

I qsi qrqRr ?Tr i’. Also ‘q-* Jr^r^srlqt ^ ^ !?cqT5 

1 q. qptqrvflg ^ q: ^Ifqw srRj% q)sinrq 11 qqq^ ^qiqqqii?: I qq 
qlsq** ^ o’? ^-qqpisr^iT^. q %q 1' ‘ 

3 ‘qiqitaJTFFqfqq^qq q^ql F^qqtrfq5T qq hr- qq^qiqirf^qr^iqdq^^qqq^ 

JTTUfeSqqqT qi^q^qjjqq q^fegqqqi q,%i:¥ 5 qq?q;%’ (Chap 7) ‘tJ^q qtqqqiq^q 
qqiRUqqiflac5Sqq5Tq^!JTq?nfV q fqqiqqii^Rll^fsqRt fq%qq:’ (Chap. 15). C£. 

qTqfl^=^^Rq:i q^fnqreFqqrflq# qr^t^q Riqsjq; 11 Madhyamalaianhd 15. 10. 
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fnu'st be realised ifl one's own heart, and hence described as" unexplained by 
speech and beyond the range of mental comprehension.^ Nirvana, according 
to the Madhyamika school, is nothing but the realisation of ^unyata^ which 
consists in the cessation of the complex of worldly notions .known as 
^m^anca,^ 

, ' ' ■ ' Somadeva has a fiing at the doctrine of void, when he says that if a 
follower of the Sunya theory tries to establish it by means of independent 
proofs, he will be contradicting his own theory that everything is sunya *void' 
*nbn-existent.’® The Madhyamikas are, however, careful to point out that 
what they maintain is not ahhdva, non-existence, but the relative existence of 
things: they recognise neither eternalism nor annihilationism.^ 

' ' ' sSmkhya dooteines 

f ' , ^ ^ 

There are two statements defining the Saihkbya view of salvation m. 
Yaiastilala VI. 1. The first is that salvation results from discrimination 
between Matter (Prakrti) and the Self (Purusa).® The second is that salva- 
tion is the condition in which the Self subsides in the pristine state ( of pure 
consciousness ) after the cessation of intellect, mind and egoism, resulting in 
the destruction of the sense organs.® The expression, tadd drasf.uh svarupd^ 
vasthdnam, is borrowed from the Yogasutras 1. 3. The idea of the soul 
abiding in itself after the cessation of all mental and intellectual processes 
pccurs in Sdmhhyasutras 2. 34.'^ 

) ^ ' 

In the episode of Candakarman (Book V), Samkhya doctrines are. 

represented by Asuri who quotes the following verse on the Samkhya con- 
ception of the Self ( p. 250 ) . 


- 1 Oandraklrti (18. 9) says: f 

^ Candraklrti on Madhyamahahariha 18. 5,^ 

I'roperly speaking, salvation results from the destruction of Zarnm and the 
but the latter spring from Yikalpas or fanciful ideas, and these again ffdrrf 
■v^rhich is eradicated only on the realisation of Sunyatd, Nagarjtina says*. 

\ ^ » is. 5. Candrakirti says* ^ 





3 ^ \ 272. 

4 See above. 

w 

5 ^ ?lk?qr: l’ 269. 
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Asuri explains that Prakrti contaminates the Self, even though composed of 
bliss, like a piece of crystal, with such manifestations as intellect, egoism 
and the like, which bring in their train pleasure, pain and illusion. When 
the Self comes to realise the nature of Prakrti, its connection with the 
latter, comparable to that of fire with an iron ball, comes to an end ; and the 
Self attains Kaivalya which means the cessation of all connection with know- 
ledge and objects of knowledge.^ Asuri then declares that since salvation 
results simply from discrimination between Prakrti and the Self, it is useless 
to perform, religious austerities ; and one should therefore eat, drink, and be. 
merry, and follow ones’ inclination : 

\ « 

This looks like a satire on the Samkhya theory of salvation, but 
similar views are expressed in an authoritative text like the MdCkaravrtti on 
the Sdrhlhyahcirikds ( 37 ), where it is stated that, according to Kapila, a man 
has no prescribed duties , and final beatitude results solely from the hnowledge 
of the twentyfive principles recognised by the Samkhya system. The Mdihor 
ravrtti then quotes a verse very similar to that put in the mouth of Asuri: 

UT? 1 ?r?T *51 qn \ 11 

Sudatta criticizes some of the Samlchya tenets in his reply to Asuri, 
If, as the Samkhyas hold, bondage and salvation, pleasure and pain, and 
activity and retirement belong to Prakiti, what is the use of postulating the 
existence of a Self?“ Purther, the Sfiqikhya doctrine involves a number of 
self-contradictions. The Self never acts, yet it enjoys the fruits of action; 
it is devoid of action, yet adopts an attitude of indifierence; it is eternal, yet 
comes into temporary association with Prakrti ; it is bound up with Prakrti, 
yet separates itself from the latter ; it is pure, yet it is connected with the 
impure body; and it is called bliss, though it has no attributes.® Besides, 
if the Self is eternal and without any form, it can have no connection with 
actions producing their results, just as the sky can have no connection with 
binding ropes.- 

In VI. 1 also there is some criticism of Samkhya views. Somadeva 
asks how it is possible to discriminate between the Prakiti and the Self, both 

1 [ wr qigqqfcTri 

1 ’ 250. 

2 1 % to 253* 

4 5RR;.^Tf;r 1 5irff5rfnq** 11 

\ 5r efq.* II P. 263. 

^ U3:r 1 ii I*. 254. * 
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eternal and pervasive/ He seems also to criticize the Samkhya' theory that 
the self continues to exist without any knowledge or mental process after the 
cessation of its connection with the material world/ He points out that the. 
Self is bound to have unlimited knowledge even in its pristine state, once the 
impurity of Karma is removed, in the same way as the Self has knowledge of 
things in dreams that come true/ The analogy of dream consciousness 
is continued; and Somadeva contends that even a blind man can see things ii^ 
a dream, and it is therefore wrong to suppose that the emancipated Self can 
have no knowledge, being without any sense organs/ It is but natural that 
the intellect should reveal the entire range of objects, like the rays of the sun, 
once the screen of Karma is destroyed. 


VEBXNTA dootrines 


There are two references to Vedanta doctrines in Yaiastildka VI, 1, 
First, it is stated that, according to the Vedantins, salvation takes place when 
Nescience, which brings about the cognition of endless divergences, is 
destroyed as the result of the realisation of the Absolute/ Secondly, all 
living creatures are merged in the Absolute after the iinal annihilation of the 
body, just as the space enclosed within a jar is merged in universal space 
after the breaking up of the jar.’ 

Somadeva criticizes the above doctrines thus. First, if all divergence' 
is dismissed as Nescience, how can the varied character of the world be 
explained, with its palpable manifestations of birth, death, pleasure and the' 
like?® Secondly, if the Absolute alone exists and nothing else, why is there 
no cessation of the waves of worldly phenomena^ Why is the universe 
distinctly seen? Why is it not merged in the Absolute, just as the space 
enclosed within a jar is merged in universal space The Vedantins also say 
that the Supreme Soul is one, though it abides in each individual: it is seen 
both as one and many, like the moon and its reflections in water. The 
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comparison is, however, fallacious, because the moon is seen as one in-the 
sky and as many elsewhere in the form of reflections ; but the undifferentiated 
Absolute -IS nowhere seen apart -from -the diversities of -the visible world, ^ 

^ m J f ^ •- ^ ». *. i « ^ 

. , ^ . JAlMINiVA DOCTRINES 

Somadeva refers to the Jaiminlyas or the followers of Jaimini, who 
declare that the mind is by nature impure like charcoal and coHyrium, and 
cah never be purified.^ This opinion is expressed also by Dhumadhvaja in 
the 'episode of Candakarman and Sudatta, and he deduces from it a sensualist 
conception of life. He maintains that just as cliarcoal, though rubbed, never 
becomes white, similarly the mind, impure by nature, never -becomes pure.® 
Further, there is no heaven in the guise of another world for which it is 
worth while to perform religious austerities , the real heaven is the ardent 
mutual love of a maiden of twelve and a youth of sixteen** Dhumadhvaja 
goes on to ridicule those who forsake the pleasures of the senses and Strive 
for pain rather than pleasure. 

* - / - J 

.j 

The opinions of Dhumadhvaja are controverbed by Sudatta. If the 
mind or the inner faculty is impure, why does Kumarila in offering salutation 
to ^iva describe him as being composed of pure knowledge Sudatta then, 
cites a verse which declares the existence of the eternal soul: it is interwoven 
with all things, yet not in contact with anything, and its nature is ever pure* 
as the sky. ^ 

\ ^ 

5r ^ u P. 254 ' 

The sage concludes by saying that just as a gem tarnished by impurities^ 
can be cleansed with effort, and ore turned into gold, by a process^ of 
manufacture, similarly, the Self can be liberated from passion by those who 
are well-meaning and resort to the canon of the Arhats.^ 

1 snr fc ^fnurr 

j ^ 53%. i TT ^ 5111 ii 273. 

3 sEqiRuit ?r«rrwRJ i 5r*ir ii P- 350. 

4 ?nT«risf^cr ^ 

I »’ 25 1. 
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' ' 11’ See Chapter XVIII. * . , 
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. - . , , The Jaiinimya doctrine is criticised also in VI. Somadeva says 
that removal of impurities involves transfarmation of character, and this can 
be brought about through the operation of the appropriate causes as in the 
case of geins and pearls,^ . „ : “zct 

. CtoaKA DOCTRINES . . . '.i 


. Somadeva refers to the Barhaspatyas or the followers of Brhaspati 
and calls them the leaders of all the Nastikas or materialists, popularly known 
as the'^C§.rvakas.‘ According to them, dharmas or qualities may be said to 
exisf only if we can be sure of the existence of a Dharmin, 'one who possessed 
dharmm\ that is, the Self. Similarly, there is no other world ‘ than . this, 
because no one lives after death. The question of salvation thus does -not 
arise.®' The Barhaspatyas then regard emancipation as a myth. - - 


■ In the episode of Caijidakarman and Sudatta, the former sets forth 
Carvaka doctrines. He declares that those who believe in the rebirth, of a 
de^d'man, those 'who believe in a Dharma whose result is unseen, and those 
who believe in & soul apart from the body are people who ' see blues and 
yellows’.® The four elements, constituting the body, and moved' by the^ 
five breaths, produce consciousness,^ just as substances like ‘flour-water, 
molasses, and the ' Dhataki creeper possess intoxicating properties', "an^ 
Just as the combination of lime, betel arid areca-nut produces a red colour.” 
Consciousness lasting from birth to death never re emerges, onc6 it. has 
reached its term, like a leaf fallen from the tree. Since there is no life after 
death,® and the living creatures are like' bubbles of water, all painful efforts 
(feuch .as religious austerities) are futile.® "One should therefore live- 
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Empedocles likewise taught that **it is* by these (-elements) men think and feel 
pleasure. and pain”. Thought, like sense-perception, is only a function » of the body, 
which is composed of the elements (fire, air, water and earth). Burnet: JSarly Greek 
. Miloaophy, p. -247 j - Zeller : Outlines of the E%story of Greek Philosophy ^ p. 67. In his 
religious teaching, however, Empedocles laid stress on the doctrine of transmigration 
of souls. ^ 

The important Jewish sect of the Sadducees denied ‘the survival of the soul— 
it perishes with the body— and the rewards and. punishments in Hades,* Jdoore: 
Judaism^ Yol. II, p. 317. ^ , 
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merrily as long as one lives: no one can escape death, aDd the body, burnt 
to ashes and extinct, never returns.” 

^ * Sudatta while criticizing the above doctrines tries to establish the 

existence of the Self and continuity of births. He cites three factors in favour 

of his contention. First, a new-born child, just after his birth, sucks his 

mother’ s breast, which cannot be explained otherwise than by supposing 

the continuity of iinpi essions acquired in a previous birth,^ Secondly, it is 

seen that certain persons become evil spirits after death. Thirdly, there 

are people who can remember their previous lives.® Fourthly, no sentient 

being ever originates from the elements. Hence the conclusion that the 

Self exists, eternal, and conscious of the manifestations of Matter.® 

Further, it is seen that the body, the sense organs, and the intellect exist 

only so long as the Self exists, and decay as soon as the Self departs. The 

Self might be supposed to be non-exisent if the body and the sense-organs 

continued to exist even after death, but as this does not take place, the 

dependence of the body upon the Self must be accepted as true.* The fact is 

that the Self is not composed of the elements ; it possesses qualities different 

from theirs. Besides, if the Self were composed of the elements, the latter 

would also cease to exist when the former ceased to exist.® The Self 

has characteristic qualities such as knowledge, pleasure and pain; and the 

elements, too, for example, earth, air and fire have their own distinctive 

qualities ; upholding, impelling and burning respectively 

« 

Some are of opinion that a bilious constitution produces among other 
things intelligence and intellect, but the theory cannot.be accepted as valid. 
Increase or decrease of intelligence may be due to a corresponding excess or 


l* P. 253. it -will be seen that the Carvoka 
liere recognises only four elements . water, air, earth and fire, .See also next Chapter 
(section on the Barhaspaty as). 

1 Sallnstias, a Greek writer of the fourth century a, d , employs a similar argument in 
support of transmigration of Souls. “The transmigration of souls can be proved from 
the congenital aflbctions of persons. For why are some born blind, others paralytic, 
others vith some sickness in the soul itself?” Sallustius: On the Gods a 7 id 

^ the world, Eng trans. in Murray. Five Stages of Qr eel, Fehgion, pp. 241-267. 

2 Empedocles likewise speaks (fr. 129) of a man of rare knowledge, believed to refer 

to Pythagoras, who could remember what happened ten or twenty generations before, 
Burnet (op. cii.), p. 224. ■' 

3 I h P* 27 1. 

4 gill P. 257. 

3 W fk » ^ II Ibid. 

6 guR?!?!: I ii ibid. 
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deficiency of bile, just as fire waxes and wanes in proportion to the quantity of 
fuel consumed, but the sharpness of intellect is always seen to be due to Study- 
and learning at the feet of a teacher: to deny this is to contradict' 
what is self-evident. In any case, there cannot be any causal relation 
between bile and intelligence, because there might be plenty of intelligence 
even when bile is totally absent. 

It follows therefore that the mind cannot be a product or attribute 
of the body nor can it be identical in composition with the bod 3 ^^ 

t 

PASUPATA DOCTRINES 

Somadeva tells us that, according to the Pasupatas, ritual alone leads 
to salvation, meaning thereby the system of ritual prescribed in the religious 
texts of the PaSupatas. The chief Pasupata practices mentioned by him are 
smearing the body with ashes in the naorning, at noon and in the evenings 
adoration ( of the idol or the phallus of Siva or Pasupati ), ceremonial oflTering 
of water-pots ( probably before the idol ), circumambulation from left to right, 
self-humiliation and other processes.^ 

Somadeva does not explain any of the practices mentioned abovej 
but we can understand most of them with the help of the commentary on the 
Gcmcbkdnhd of Bhasarvajna, who flourished about the middle of the tenth 
century, and was probably a contemporary of Somadeva.® It may be noted 
that the GcmcoJcdrikd is one of the very few works on the Pasupata system so 
far published, and both the text and the commentary thereon have been 
quoted in the brief account of the Pasupata school in the Sar,md(w4anar‘ 
samgraha. Passing references to Pasupata doctrines are found also in the 
commentaries and sub-commentaries on the Veddntasutras 2. 2. 37 and 
specially in the Agcmaprdmdnyct of Yamunamuni, the teacher of Ramanuja; 
but perhaps the best extant account of the system is found in the commentary 
called Batnafilcd on Bhasarvajiia’s Ganahdrihd.^ 

■ As regards the religious practices of the Pasupatas mentioned by 
Somadeva, the Ratna commentary refers not only to the smearing of the 
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3 T«r i rrCt ^rr^r ii 51^33; i 

II X X X X q- I ^ 3011 I 

UTrrf^ 11 P* 268. 

See also next Chapter. " 5 ^ 

The Pasupata Sutras with the Bhasya of Kaundinya has recently been published in 
Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, ' . * 
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body Xvith ash'es, three times a day, but to the habit of'sleepiug on such 
ashes in the shrine of the deity, and mentions also the custom of ceremonial 
circumambulation in the com?se of the devotions.^ Ijya is * worship’, 
‘adoration’, the word being found in the Ratna commentary in connection 
with the worship of the phallus of Siva.^ Atmavidambana or self-humiliation; 
refers to a group of curious and ludicrous practices calculated to bring. the 
devotee into contempt. 


The Ratna commentary says that these practices are designed -{o 
create a feeling of disrespect (apamdna) in the minds of the people in order 
that the devotee may suffer humiliation, ctpamdna being compaiced to a 
forest-fire and regarded as something desirable, probably because it destroys, 
one’ s pride and teaches one to be meek and mild.® This is no doubt a very 
curious method of inculcating humility; and we are also] told that the devotee' 
Should indulge in certain antics in full view of a crowd, like an actor on the' 
stage.^ The practices in question are hrdthana or pretending to be asleep’ 
^hile awake , spandana or shaking the limbs like one suffering from an 
epileptic fit ; mandana or walking like a lame man ; ^rfigdrana or indulging in' 
amorous gestures as if at the sight of a beautiful young woman ; a^itatarana 
Or acting in a disgraceful manner like one devoid of commonsense ,* and* 
txpifadblidsana or uttering incoherent and meaningless words. ’ 


1 


2 
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E. g., \ snwr 

•••• ?T6i% ^ 

•5rn=u^ i uu* s;!Vc«iur u%-* 

etc. This IS mentioned prior to the nightly vigil in the shrine of the god 
(p. 19). See under verse 7. ** 




TJT etc. Ijya may also be equivalent 

to Yaga, a technical term of the Pasupatas. The entire ritualistic process is called’ 
Carya which is the means to Dharma Carya is composed of "Dana, Yaga and Tapa. 
Dana is self-surrender to the deity accompanied' by salutations. Yaga is the proper, 
execution of the prescribed ritualistic acts such as smearing the body with ashes. 
Tapa IS patient endurance of sufEering in the discharge of one’s religious duties. See 
JkatnaKM under verse 7. Carya is called also Vidhi and defined as 
i^RZTRUJ^* "With which may be compared the definition of Vidhi cited in next Chapter 
{section on Pasupatas). CaiyS. is described also as twofold: vrata and the dvaras. 
Smearing the body with ashes, sleeping over them, offerings, yopt* and pradal^na 
constitute ^raia. The d^dras are the practites khown as krathanHf spandana etc. 
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‘ Salvation, according to "the JE^supatas, is not- only cessation- of pain 
but the acquisition of unlimited supernatural powers ; but as far as can he 
judged from -the scanty literature available on the doctrines of the Pasupatas^ 
salvation in their »view does not solely depend upon ritual, as alleged by 
Somadeva. Carya or rituaP is no doubt a very important factor in the 
Pasupata system, but nevertheless it is only one among the ^YQ updyas 
or means of- attaining perfection in the religious life.^ It is, however, 
possible that Somadeva may be referring to contemporary Pa^upatas, who, 
like all followers of ritualistic systems, may be supposed to -have laid 
particular emphasis on Carya or Vidhi as a means of emancipation. ' ' 

CarjT-a, also called can and mdhihriya, is fully explained in Kaundinya's 
commentary on the Pdiwpata Sutras 2. 13; 3. 2; 4. 2 etc. It comprises the 
entire range of Pasupata practices which are of two kinds : public and priv-ate. 
The public practices are the peculiar ones mentionecl above, and the devotee 
who undertakes them in the presence of all is called vyalotdcdra. The private 
observances are’ those which he carries out unseen by others and known as 
vrata ; hence he is called gudhavo'ata. 

The practices of hrdthanaf memdana^ and the rest are designed to 
hold up the devotee to ridicule and make him accustomed to humiliation, 
insults and censure. They are calculated to promote indifference to the world ; 
^nd there is also the curious belief that the devotee thereby acquires the reli- 
gious merit of the onlookers who insult him, and transfers his own sins to them.^ 
The Pasupata devotee who is totally devoid of worldly ties is enjoined to go 
about like a man not in his senses, even like a mad man, whose true nature 
remains unrevealed to the people at large.® The indignities which he willingly 
suffers appear to take the place of the austerities recognised by other schools. 
The Pd^upata Sutras 3. 18, 19 declare, for instance, that while undergoing 
humiliation, the devotee, conversant with the truths, achieves the full measure 
of austerities. The inculcation of humility is no doubt the main purpose of 


1 

3 \ ^nfrRrgqpTTS GainaMHka (7). The 

five recognised means of attainnig the labhas or ■ways of perfection are vasa or 
intellectual discipline including the thorough comprehension and realisation of the 
tenets of the school and the effort to carry them into practice, carya or ritual; 
religious meditation; concentration of the mind on Siva as a regular and constant 
process ; and the favour of the deity. See also next Chapter. 

3 Kaundinya uses the form 

4 3.3-9. 

5 4. 6, 8. 

26 
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these pi’actioes ; as we are told that lack of pride born of oaste and social 
standing is superior to aU the YantraSy by which are meant sacrificial rites and 
privations such as prolonged fastings,^ It may be noted that the Pa^upatas, 
unlike the later Virasaiyas, recognise the caste-system. The devotee is 
invariably refori’ed to as a Brahmana, and it is forbidden to talk to a Sudra,^ 
But the devotee must discard pride of birth ; and the Pasupata way of life, 
characterized by a complete disregard for personal and social decorum, is 
designed to result in eradication of caste rules and intensification of vairagya^ 

' The private practices known as vmta are resorted to in the dyatmia, 

that is, any place sacred to Siva where the devotee may choose to reside,^ 
He must ‘bathe’ himself with ashes three times a day, sleep over a bed of ashes, 
and cleanse himsolf when necessary with the holy ashes ( anusnma)^ He may 
not wear a wreath of fresh* flowers, but take up only such flowers as have been 
ofiered to the idol of Siva, A.S part of his devotions, he does mental obeisance 
to the deity ( namasMra ), meditates on the sacred formulas, and resorts to 
certain practices which are again peculiar to the Pai^upata sect. In the shrine 
of the deity, he breaks out into loud laughter, sings songs in Sanskrit or Prakrit 
in honour of Siva, and indulges in dancing. He makes also a sound called 
duri^durhhdrci ( called also huduklcdra m later texts ) resembling the bellowing 
of a bull and produced by joining the tip of the tongue to the palate,* Singing 
and dancing as a medium of religious fervour are well-known in the history of 
religion. We may refer, for instance, to the early Christian sect of the 
hJuohites, or Massalians, who, like the P^upatas, were ^uietists, lived on alms 
and had no possessions. They spent all their time in prayers, and indulged in 
frenzied dancing.* Sects like the Massalians had no organisation, but appea? 
to have led a loosely knit communal life. The Pasupata devotions, on the 
other hand , were individual and carried out in seclusion. 

Jjydy as explained above, is adoration; and the worship of &va is no 
doubt the central feature of the Pasupata cult. But ijyd properly means 
yaga ‘sacrifice’ ; and the Pasupatas have their own interpretation of what 
sacrifice is, Kaundinya says that Yaga is hhdvand or mental concentration on 
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Kaundinya 4. 9. 
1. 13. 


Kaundinya 3. 11 saya: 



^ ^ «r^g,HRT quoted by 

Kaundinya 1, 7. 


Details in Kanfidinya 1. 8. 

The Massalians -who have been called ‘Christian fakirs’ first appesird on the 
borders of Syria and Armenia in the latter half of the fourth century, and 
spread to Syria and Asia Minor. Kidd; A Mxstory of the Qhurch, Vol. II, p. 373, 
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Mahe^vara to the exclusion of any other deity/ Further, we have the 
doctrine of atiyajana or higher sacrifice in contrast to kuyajana or the inferioi* 
sacrificial rites of the V edic religion, so called on account of hiihsoi and other 
defects inherent in them. The atiyajana is, however, nothing more than the 
Pa^upata scheme of discipline comprising the religious practices collectively 
known as CarydJ^ 

The Pa^upatas had, as a matter of fact, no elaborate ritual like that 
of the Saivas, who had their Agamas, Tantras and Paddhatis dealing with the 
subject* They worshipped Siva, the lingam or any other image of the god, 
Vrsadhvaja, S^Hlapdnii Nandi or Mahdhdla, An important proviso laid down 
in the Pasupata ^Sutras is that the worshipper should have in view the 
Dak^inamurti of Siva, that is, he should stand on the southern side of the 
deity, turning his face towards the north.® Stress is also laid on the 
meditation of the Pranava; and the devotee repeats various holy mantras 
which invoke the different aspects of Mahesvara.^ The Sadhaka no doubt 
worships the image of Siva, but his attention is directed to the incorporeal 
aspect of the deity, Pasupata worship is really self-surrender ( atiddna ) to the 
Supreme Being, who is without any sense organ, beyond the senses, pervasive 
and self-existent; who sees without eyes and hears without ears; has no 
intellect, but has nothing outside the scope of His knowledge ; and knows all, 
but has no knower.® 

Somadeva criticiizes the Pasupatas by pointing out that religious' 
acts are useless without knowledge and faith. He opines that if a man 
is devoid of knowledge, his action is barren of result : the blind may enjoy the 
shade of a tree, but not the beauty of its fruits. Further, knowledge is 
useless in the case of one who is lame, that is, unable to act, and so is action 
in the case of a blind unbeliever j it is the combination of knowledge, action 

and faith that leads to the realisation of the summum bonum.* Somadeva 

/ 

( •• 
r 

1 Kaundlnya 2. 9 says : CJf. ^ 

J ll »iuoted by Kaundinya on Pdszyjafa Sutras 

2 . ■ 

2 Kanndinya 2. 16 says ! ?rw ^ T ^rm^F^F^ ^F^Tf^m^F ^ ^ ^F«I?RT- 

3 1.9. 

jp?* , The last vtiantra sums np the Pa^iipata conception of God. 

6 2, 15, 27. 

6 qt ?IF^ \ ^ srvq-f fsf^i 11 tr#F f^^Ff ^ 
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concludes his remarks by quoting a verse, the purport of which is that 
knowledge without action is useless as is action without knowledge ; a blind 
man, if he runs, comes to grief and so does a lame man, even though he has 
the power of seeing. ^ ^ — 

fu i stb: ^ qf ii Vol.II, p. 271 


THE KULAOSRYAS AND TRIKAMATA 

SomadeVa tells us that, according to the Kulacaryas, that is, Tantrb 
kas, salvation results from unhesitating indulgence in all kinds of food 
and drink, forbidden or otherwise.^ It may be noted that another Jaina 
writer, Ya^ahpala, the author of the allegorical drama Mohardja/pardjaya, 
written two centuries later, gives about the same definition of the views of 
the Kaulas or Kulacaryas. The Kaula in this play declares that one should 
daily take meat and drink heavily, that being the religion taught by him, 
allowing free scope to one’s desires.® 

The views of the Kulacaryas are identified by Somadeva with Trika- 
mata. According to this system, one should, after indulging in meat and drink, 
worship Siva with wine in company with a female partner sitting on one’s 
left during the rites, the worshipper is to play the r61e of Siva united with 
Parvati and exhibit the Yonimudra.® This is, generally speaking, a more or 
less accurate picture of Tantric ritual as elaborated in texts like Kuldrnavd^ 
tantra and KulaGvddmanitantror^ although many of the details are unintelli- 
gible and obscure. The use of wine and meat is a conspicuous feature 
of the cult. As regards relations with the other sex, the KulaGuddma-n.i- 
tantraf for instance, gives a colourful description of the worshipper 
setting about' the mystic rites at night in company with his partner, 
perfumed and dressed in red and richly adorned with gold ornaments; she 
sits on a cushion to his left and he gracefully clasps her around with his 
arm.* It should, however, be remembered that ceremonial worship of 
women of all castes without any distinction is an important feature of 
Tantric ritual;® but the use of meat and wine foi‘ religious purposes and 
'freedom of association with women must have led to abuses, and Somadeva 
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i’ The term is met mth in 

Tantrik tests, e. g. in Kularnavatanira, chap. II. 






imr 1 ’ T. 269 

Chap. 3. See B]scrKulSrnava, chap. 10 ( etc,-). 

Ibid, 3. 16, 17. Cf. kular^ava, chap, ll-qr ^ UT I- 
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has no doubt based his definition -of Kanla views bn what he saw and 
heard in his own days* 'The Kuldrria'oo^tantra ( Chap. "9 ) says, like Somadeva, 
that the Kanlikas do not observe any restriction with regard to food and 
drink, ^ and goes on to declare that for them exists no injunction or prohi- 
bition, virtue or vice, heaven or heU.^ But the Kania devotee is dosoribed 
also as a man free from desires, ever content, impartial and chaste, without 
any striving and desire for heaven, and conversant with the highest truths,® 
The Kaula mystics go about the world in different guises, doing ■ good 
to men, inscrutable and nnperceived by others.^ The Kaula ideal is, it 
is true, to eat, drink and be merry, but it is also one of colicord and 
amity, for the Kaula is enjoined not to make any distinction between. 
“You” and “I”.® Salvation, according to the Kaula system,- seems to 
be union with Siva to be attained by knowledge, ignorance being destroyed, 
by the p.erformanee of one’s religious duties®. Somadeva’s definition of 
Kaula views does not take into consideration this aspect of the cult; 
and he criticizes the Elaula standpoint by asserting that if salvation was 
the* outcome of reckless living, it would sooner come to the thugs and? 
butchers than to the Kaulas.’ 

Somadeva, as we have seen, treats the Kaula doctrine as identical 
With Tnkamata, to which there is another reference' in Bdok I, We are- 
told that the young ^prince MS-radatta considered his body to be divine’ 
like one initiated into the Trika doctrine.® The commentary of Srutasagara,' 
takes Trikamata to mean Saiva doctrine ; and the divine character of the 
body seems to be a tenet common to the Saiva and Tantrika systems. 
The Kuldrnavatantra (Chap, 9) says, for instance, that the body is the 
abode of the gods, while the Self is Lord Sadasiva himself.® The* doctrine 
is foUnd in a- more developed form in the SutasarhMtd ( belonging to thC; 
Sha,ndapurdrji,a)j a comprehensive work of the Advaita school of Saivism. 
The Sutasamhitd says among other things that the various organs are presided. 

3 ^ ^ 504 « vr 11 ihd. 

3 i w ibid, 

^ I ll IMd. The expression 

is frequently used,: ' . ^ 

6 I 3TC Ibid, 

® ^ I ;gn 5 e?r*‘ ^ urn'll n ibid. r 

7 \ 11 P. 271. 

8 ^ Toi. I, p. 43., 

8 ^ ^ 
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bver' by various deities,* for example, the sun is the deity of the eye 
«Varuaa that of 'the tongue, Fire that of speech ^nd so on. Moreover 
five -deities are said to abide in the body composed of the five elements 
Brahm&,il in the earthy portion, • Bvara in the airy portion, Visni 
in the watery portion, Rudra in the fiery portion, and Sadasiva himsel 
in the portion of the body composed of ether. For this reason the body 
whethel* one’s own or that of another, should be honoured as having i 
divine! character ( devatdmaya ) ; no one should de despised even by mistake 
and -even a fool or a villain should be respected as possessing a body tha 
is divine.^ Similar views are expressed in the S'ivapurdna {Sanatkumdra 
sarhhitdf Chap. 39).® 

A passing reference to Tantric doctrine as Mantravada dealing 
with the myjstic diagrams or Yantras occurs in Book I.^ 

^AIVA DOCTRINfiS 

^aiva doctrines are prominently dealt With in the episode oj 
Candakarman in Yaiastilaka, Book V (pp. 251, 254 ff,); and the discussion is 
of particular interest in view of the struggle of Jainism against the rising 
tide of ^aivism in certain parts of India in the age of Somadeva and after, 
Haraprabodha, one of the companions of Candakarman, is a ^aiva and 
declares that Lord Siva has two ways of doing good to the world : the Dakgina 
Marga or the Righthand Path and the Vamamarga or the Lefthand Path.^ 
Of these the Righthand Path is meant for general usage,® and two verses are 
quoted to illustrate its principles (Vol. II, p. 251): 

tTo these may be added another verse quoted in VI. 19 (Vol. II, p. 317): 

The first verse declares that the Sastra, the Teacher, the true knowledge, - 
and Siva himself are without any connection with or worldly 

phenomena. The second verse emphksi^es the organic connection between 
Siva and bakti, and declares that to accept Siva without accepting Sakti is 
like expecting >a harvest from seeds without the intermediary of earth. 

X TaJnavaibhaDaLhatji^pai'ibhaga, SutagitA 4. 22 S. and 7i 3fi. Of. 

^ ii iiJid. 7. as eto. 

3 *5^ 6tc. 

4 i’ 3si. 

5 qi^*‘ f 5'oP tUe-Daksxna Mayga see also Chap. XIII. ’ 
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The third verse declares that there is no truth higher than non-duality, 
no god higher than Siva, and no science more capable of guaranteeing happi-. 
ness as well as liberation than the Saiva doctrine. - \ 

The three verses quoted by Somadeva may be said to sum up the 
doctrines of the Advaita school of Saivism, as' propounded in texts like the 
S'ivapuram, the Sutasamliitd,^ and the Isvcvragitd incorporated in the 
Kurmapurd^a, The doctrines represent a Saiva adaptation of the views of 
Advaita Vedanta, whose doctrine of non-duality is mentioned with approval 
in the S'ivapurdm {JfidnasaThhitd).^ The latter text, in one place, uses the 
significant expression obdvcbiia-^ctivcxrvedci to denote the Saiva system and its 
antagonism to the conception of dvaita or duality.® The Saiva doctrine, 
as developed in the aforesaid texts, postulates absolute non-duality and denies 
the reality of prapanca and samsdra, that is, worldly phenomena and the. 
course of mundane life.^ Siva alone exists self-luminous; and the universe 
being an outcome of his own Power, nothing exists apart from the Supreme 
Peity.® Sakti, the inherent and conscious Power of SivaJ creates the universe 
according to his will ; and this Power, without beginning and end, is called 
Maya, the cause of the material world.® No relationship is possible between 
the visible phenomena and the Supreme Soul, just as there cannot be any 
connection between darkness and light i! but the universe is ultimately merged 
in Siva, just as foam and waves rise from the ocean and are merged in the 
ocean,® * Knowledge free froih worldly phenomena* {prap>anca-raMtam 

1 PutlisUed in three Volumes in Anandasrama Series. 

3 See Chapter 78 (q?: etc. ) 

3 tu ^ S%vRpuvat}a ( Kailasasamhiia 10. 166 ). The expression 

occurs in verse 96, 

(t Cf. w. ^ ^ I ?r ll SHtasamhUa 

{Jrmmyogakhai}da 30.4). U 

U 11 Ibid* ( Yajnavaibkavalchavda 15. 30). 

5 ai?T«r ^ ii 

Ibid. 12. 29, 

G 1 fs:=5ir: ii — ufto 

Ibid. 2.42 ff. enui W iRT 

Sivpurd'^a ( Vdyavtyasamhitd 5. 13 ff.) 

7 w I ^ JuraqK^TTcJT^j ii zr^rr ^ i 

it livaragm 2. 10, 11 ( iTwnna/iMro^a, Uparibhaga). 

S 3?t: 1 11 SutasanViiia {Jnanayoga- 

lhatjia 20. 20 ). It is slated in the same Chapter (verse D ) that just as the dldia is 
called ghataldki .‘ind mahdka^'t, similarly the One Soul is called by the ignorant both 
Jlva and isvara. 
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j%dnam ) ' seems -to refer to the Tsta’te of sclmddhif in whioh- the devotee 
no longer perceives the objects of the world and becomes united with the 
Supreme Soul.^ 'The Teacher free from worldly phenomena’ {^'prcvpanccb^ahito 
guTuh) is the religious preceptor, who is identified with Siva, and, in the 
ultimate resort, Siva himself.^ The indispensable and inseparable connectioi 
between Siva and Sakti, set forth by Haraprabodha, is frequently emphasizec 
'in Saiva texts and forms a fundamental dogma of the Saiva system,® 

The Vamamarga or the Lefthand Path devised by Siva is describee 
as leading to pleasure as well as salvation,* and corresponds to the grossei 
aspect -of the Tantric cult. The following verse is oited by Haraprabodhj 
to illustrate the Vamamarga (Vol II, p. 251): 

‘ One who is devoted to Siva obtains pleasure in life and release on death 
even though he is omnivorous like Fire.’ 

The verse quoted from the poet Bhasa® as a further illustratioi 
of the Vamamarga advocates the pleasures of love and wine, and completes 
the picture of the Path as one of gross sensualism combined with devotior 
to Siva, It goes without saying that the Advaita school of ^aivisn 
condemns the Vamamarga as non-Vedio and hindering the rise of 'true 
knowledge.® The former school glorifies hhahti, and asserts that it is Sivaj 
united with Sakti, that vouchsafes joy as well as liberation, ^nd shine's 
in the hearts of those who are sincerely devoted to him,'* 

Sudatta’s reply to Haraprabodha provides a good example of -Jaina 
polemic against Saivism, and enables us to have an idea of the chief points 
at issue between the two schools of thought. The following verse quoted by 


1 

2 

3 


4 

J5 

6 


'Rq# 1 11 -ibid, (verge 25 ). Also 

^ to: I 11 Ibid. 

sq-^5^ 1 11 ^tvapurma ( Vtdye 
^varasamJnia , 16, 84). ^ The conception of 6iva as Aoa rya occurs in Bhoja’s 
Tattvaprakaia 1. 15 ( U )• 

Cf, ^ iRq# g- q^l^ ll SUiaaamhita 

Tajnavmbhavalha-atda 13. 30). i?# q^u^^ I ?r ^ WIT 

R ^ 11 l§ivapurma ( VayavlyasaMita 5. 12 ). 5 ^ ' 

Ibid, ( verse 37 ). 

^nurr^- ( Printed text rends qq^n^^r;) P, 261. 

See Chap. ZVIII. 
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Somadeva and put in the mouth of Sudatta (P. 254) recol’ds the Jaina objec- 
tions to the theory of Siva being the source of scriptural knowledge. ^ ^ ’ 

i ??i'?Pir ^«wT#r H3r?4Vsf7 sr « 

The idea of the verse is that Sadasiva- cannot be the expounder of a system,- 
since he is incorporeal nor can this r61e be attributed to the deity in hiS’ 
corporeal' aspect, for example, to Siva as the consort of Parvati^ because 
as such he is subject to passion, which makes him unfit for the "^task. 
A' third alternative is lacking; and it ^cannot be urged that he expounds 
the system by means of an extraneous Sakti or Power, because he cannot* 
be supposed to possess any such Power owing to the absence of any integral, 
relationship between the two. It follows therefore that the ^dstrca of 

the Saivas is without any 
claim of the Saivas that 
form of Nada or Sound.** 

Sudatta then points out certain inconsistencies in the Saiva doctrine 
resulting from the two mutually conflicting conceptions of Siva, the qorporealj * 
Budra and the incorporeal Sadasiva, The Jaina sage argues that if Budra^ 
is regarded as omniscient, even though he is subject to passion and similar 

affections, that will contradict Patanjali’s definition of ^vara or the Supreme 
Being as one untouched by passions, acts, consequences and impressions,'^ 
and hence possessing the highest degree of omniscience. It 'is .a. fallacjr; 
to associate omniscience and passion with the same person; and a conception 
of Eudra, worldly yet omniscient, contradicts also the assertion that Siva 
possesses the qualities of freedom from passion, self-control, and omniscience 

besides irresistiblet might, contentment, supreme bliss, and i.nntr^melled'1 
energy.® 


authoritative foundation.^ This dismisses another; 
a very rare ^dstra originated from . Siva in the' 

I » ^ 


Sudatta continues the argument and shows that the conception of 
• the incorporeal Sadasiva also involves similar contradictions* ; The- 'poet;' 
Grahila,^ for instance, in his hymn to Sadasiva, speaks of the phallus of the , 
god and the inability of Brahman and Vi§nu to ^ind out* its limit, and refers 
also to the burning of the three cities of the demons byPiva when the earth 
became his chariot, Indra his charioteer, the' sun and the moon the chariot- 
wheels and so on.® Further, there is another ‘aspect of Sadasiva .which is not 
in keeping with the character of an incorporeal being, Sudatta quotes in this 


1 For another attack on the ^aivasSstra see Chap, X. 

^ p 25 ^ ^ \ 5?n% "Vol* 

^ For the verse in question see Chap, XVIII. 

4 See Chap, XVIII, . , 

5 For the verse in question see Chap, Xyill, 
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connection a verse, 'v^hicli says ,that a living creature is steeped in ignorance, 
and not a master of his own destinies, and goes "to heaven or hell, as directed 
hy i^vara or S'wa (Vol. II, p. 255 ): 

It may be noted that the verse is cited in many tests^ as an illustration 
of the supreme pbwer of God, and- incorporated in the &ivapurdrcd^ to 
show that a sentient being is nothing but a plaything in , the hand of Siva.® 
What is important is that the Saiva system regar^ds Siva as the preraha or 
prerayitdf the great moving or directing force of the universe.^ Bhokta or 
the Self, Bhogya or Matter and Prerayita or the Mover are, as a matter of 
fact, three fundamental concepts of the Saiva system and the moving power 
is .known alsd as the Kriya^akti of Siya.® The J ainas, however, regard this 
as inconsistent with the conception of Siva as the incorporeal Sadasiva. 
Sudatta contends that it is impossible for the ethereal Sadasiva to move 
others; and it is also doubtful whether one who is himself never moved 
by others, should be able to mgve any pne else.’ ^ 

The Jainas attack also the conception of Siva as the creator of .the 
universe,® Sudatta begins his argument by (jUoting a verse in which Siva is 
addressed as the primeval architect of the itmverse (P* 255 )i 

The sense of the verse is that the Bhokta or the Soul in bondage cannot 
evolve anjr change in unconscious Matter, called Bhogya or Prakrti ; and the 
interaction of the two is entirely due to the initiative of Siva, who sets in 
motion the process of cosmic evolution.® The Jainas, however, do not admit 
the existence of a personal creator of the universe ; and Sudatta utters the 
following verse which sums up the Jaina objection ( P, 256 ) : 

The idea of the verse is that no one who creates the \^orld 'by intellect or will 

1 8ee>ffaiaadhacaritdf Trans!., Apfieudix 1, p. 609. ' 

2^ Vayaviyasamhita, chaap. 4:, j > 

’ 3 ibid, (verse 62 ). 

4 Cl. 55 ^ inwf^r*' l 11 l^zvapuravia ( Vdyamya- 

saihhita, I. 4. 18). 1 m II 

livarayita 6 . 6 . * 

5 ^4 ^err i ^mr-* ’it ii ^ivapw'a'oa ( op. cit 

verse 73), , » ' 

6 livdraglta ( op. oit. ). 

7 P.255. 

8 Cf. Sivapurapa ( Vayaviyasamhitd 1. 66 ff. ). ^ > , 

9 Of. fsvaragm 6. 8. I «rrf^ 

N’ltJ II (op* cife verse 16). ' )• 
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Jjas eyer been se.eij;''Au4 if an invisible eteator is postulated, even the t»akii}g 
of a mat might be attributed to him. Further, if there is really some one 
who, builds ‘up the universe, there will be nothing left for carpenters and 
others to do P * •; ‘ \ 

Further, Sudatta contends that the conception of Isvara is redundant, 
because what is called Isvara is only another name for Karma. He quotes 
a verse which^ records the synonyms of Purakrta or Karma done in previous 
births, and among these Isvara is also included (p. 256); 

It cannot be urged that Karma, being insentient, is powerless to serve 
as an agent for the enjoyment or suffering of others.^ Insentient objects like 
jewels, magnet and wind are known to have the power of acting, upon other 
objects, and the same is true of Karma,® Sudatta in this connection quotes 
a verse from a work named Eatmparihs^ in order to prove the miraculous 
efficacy of jewels in counteracting evils even from a distance. However 
that may be, the “r61e of shaping the destinies of 'creatures is assigned 
exclusively to Karma ] and the position of God, even if he exists, is reduced 
to that of a servant/ The Jaina doctrine of Karma is calculated to exalt 
the Self and inculcate self-reliance, since each individual has to solve the 
problem of existence and liberation by his personal effort. The emphasis is 
always upon Karma; and Sudatta concludes his sermon by quoting a verse, 
which declares that the Self by itself acts and reaps the consequences of its 
deeds, by itself it passes through worldly existence, and by itself is liberated 
from its bonds (p. 256): 

It should be noted that the universe in the Jaina view is .uncreated, 
eternal and endless,® hence the objection to the theory of a personal 
creator, God or Siva. It will also be seen that the controversy between 
Jainism and Saivism centering round the problem of creation resolved 
itself into one between the theories of Karma and- God; and the identifica- 

1 The verse occurs in Taiasiilaha 2. 139. The theory of creation is also ridiculed in 

a verse in Book VIII, section 37, which says that &va creates the mountains and the 
earth as well as pots and hutsl ^ 

Vol. II, p. 388. 

2 ^ %r5r i’ 256. 

3 'iK si% \ u«rr ii P. 256, 

4 See Chap. XVIII. 

5 I fer ll P. 256i Mb. A remarks 

C See Chap. X. 
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tion of ^iva with God was facilitated by ' tlie fact that' the word Xivam 
means both Siva and God. ' - ' / • ' 

Another point at issue between Saivism and -Jainism is the ques- 
tion of omniscience ; and it must be said to the credit of Somadeva that he 
fully reproduces the Saiva point of view in the course of his exposition of 
Jaina doctrines.^ The Saivas point out, with reference to the Jaina concept 
ion. of Tirthamkara or Supreme Teacher, that the Jainas regard a human 
being as dpta or omniscient, despite the fact that it is extremely diflSculfc 
for a human being to attain omniscience. Even supposing that a Tirthakara 
is omniscient, it will be necessary to find out his teacher, because no man can 
acquire knowledge by his own effort without the help of a teacher. If it is 
said that the teacher of a Tirthakara is another Tirthakara, one will have ’ 
to discover the teacher of the latter as well and so on, until we are faced 
with the absurdity of an endless series of Tirthakaras and their teachers. 
The only way to avoid such a situation is to accept either Sadasiva or Siva, 
the consort of Parvati, as the teacher of a Tirthakara ; and the Saivas in 
this connection cite the authority of the Yogasutras 1, 26, which declare 
I^vara to-be the eternal teacher of all primeval teachers.® The Saivas 
also assert that a very rare ^dstra arose from the incorporeal and 
quiescent Siva in the form of Sound, the implieatio'n being that such a 
Being is fit to be the guru of a Tirthakara.® Further, they contend that 
there should only be one Apta or Omniscient Being. There cannot be a 
multitude of dptas like that of other creatures; and there is no reason 
why there should be only twenty-four of them, that being the number of 
Tirthakaras recognised by the Jainas.* ' ^ 

Somadeva replies that a Tirthakara who possesses three kinds of 
supernatural knowledge is not the person to require the help of a teacher,® 
and tries to meet the Saiva objections by showing that the Tirthakaras are 
not the only persons who have attained knowle%e of the highest truths 
by their own initiative. As an illustration of this, Somadeva cites a 
legend concerning^ the rise of the Vaisesika system of philosophy, according 
to which the knowledge of the six categories Spontaneously dawned upon the 


I Tahstilala, Book 'VI, section 2. * 

earrc wsr ^-*— n i’ Vol. II, p, 276. 

3 ’ (see above). The verse is quoted twice, in Books V 

and VI. 2, pp. 255, 276. 

4 \ ? ^ ^ ’ 

5 aTOTTrrrwnHnrT I • 

P. 277. 
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sage' Kanada in Benares; and Siva, in the: form of an owl,’ exhorted him to 
communicate the divine revelation to the Brahmanas.^ Somadeva does mot 
mention the source of his story, but it seems to be a variation of jjhe popular 
legend that ^iva, assuming’ the shape of an owl communicated the 

Yai^esika philosophy to Kanada, whence the name Auluhya, given to that 
system.® The crucial point, however, is that even the highest truths can be 
known 'by one’ s own efforts without instruction by a teacher; it is therefore 
futile to foist an imaginary preceptor upon the Jaina Tirthakaras. ' As 
regards their Tnumber, there is nothing abnormal about it, since there are 
many things in the world of which a considerable number is known to exist, 
for instance, lunar days, stars,' planets, oceans, mountains ‘and the rest,® 

It may be noted that the controversy between the Saivas and 
the Jainas on the subject of omniscience is at the bottom a contest between 
two rival conceptions, the S'aivas reserying the term sarvajna ‘omniscient’ for 
Siva and the Jainas doing the same for each one of their Tirthakaras. , The 
Jaina standpoint will ,be clear from their definition of Apta.* !As regards 
Siva, he is consistently called scirvajna in ^aiva texts,® and omniscience 
is one of the fi,ve s'aUis attributed to him.® 

The Jainas attack also, the doctrine of Siva and Sakti, to which 
prominence is given in Saiva works, Spmadeva attempts to prove that 
the relationship between Siva and Sakti is a fiction, because the supposed 
connection can be described neither as samyoga ‘conjunction’ nor as samavaya 
‘inherence*. He points out that, according to the Yauga doetrinej .that 
is, the Nyaya theory,^ samyoga or conjunction is possible only " between 
two substances ; but salcti or potency is not a substance, hence there can be 
no samyoga between Siva and Sakti, Nor can scmavdya or inherence be 
supposed to be the basis of relationship* between Siva and Sakti. According 
to the Vai^e§ika theory, scmavdya or inherence is the permanent relation 
between two things which are not known to exist separately, for example, 
a quality and the qualified. Sakti is, however, known’to” exist and- operate 
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f^(^: >’ Vol. if, p. 27T. 

C£. Naisadhacarita 22. 36 ( J ^)* 


See Chap. X, ' T . - , 

Cf. SvtasamJiitd : Tajnavaibhavalthavida 22.6 ; ^ivantdhdfmyakha'Oida 2,7 ; Muhtihhaijda 

2 . 10 . . ' . . “ . 

Sivapuraj^a {Kailjcisasamhita ^ 

On the use of the expression Yatcga in this sense see G. N, Kaviraja in Sarnsvati 
Bhavana Studies, Yol.III, p,84. 
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Separately from ^ivaj'So"' there can be no sowicsvaya relationship between the 
two.^ I “ > ’ ' j i 

' There is’ no doubt that Somadeva gives a fairly comprehensive 
account of the philosophical controversies of the Saivas and the Jainas 
current in his own age. The Saivas attacked the Jaina theory of Arhat 
ori the' Perfect Saint and tried to establish the superiority of Siva to any such 
finite personahty, whether called Arhat or Tirthaihkara. Somadeva, as we 
have eeen, sums up some of the Sa|va objections ; and we find a similar attack 
on the Jaina conception of. the Arhalb also in the l^ana-^ivagumdevajaaddhati,^ 
a comprehensive work on Saiva doctrine and ritual, which records, the 
teachings of a line of Saiva Yogins, who were influential in many parts of 
India during 4/he ninth, tenth and eleyenth centuries.'® The rivalry of these 
two important sects covering a considerable period lends more than an 
academic interest to their controversies in the field of speculative thought. ' 

, Somadeva condemns certain fundamental concepts of the Saiva 
and Tantrio systems in Ya^akilaha VIII, 39.* They are chiefly Jyotihj 
BindUf Ndda^ KunMif and J^ir'bijlkm'ana, Jyotih * Light' is one of the 
mystic names of Siva. In Sanskrit the word is neuter, and it is usual to 
designate the Siva-tattva as masculine and feminine and neuter to denote its 
comprehensive a!nd transcendental character.® The Pranava or Om' syllable, 
which is the expression of Siva, is .also called Jyotih.® Kala is one of 
the thirty-six principles of the Saiva system, and denotes the agency which 
unfolds the power of human beings to act,* In other words, Kala is the 
source of the limited power of action possessed by the Pa^us or creatures in 
bondage.® 

Nada and Bindu are two concepts always mentioned together, biit 
not specifically recognised by certain tqxts, as pointed out by Raghayabhattft 
in his commentary on S^draddtilaka 1. 7. The S'lvapurdna^ says that, at the 
beginning of creation, Sakti, the latent energy, of Siva, becomes manifest 
by the will of &va ; and when Sakti is stirred up by the creative urge of Siva, 

^ 1 3Tguk«:Rt 

Vol. II, p. 277. 

2 See Enyapnda 1. 39 ‘fi. See also next Chapter and Chap. XIII. 

3 See Introduction to Fart II. (Trivandrum Sanskrit Series). ^ 

4 l...See helow. 

5 The comm, on Tattvaprdkaia 1. 3 says : 

and remarks : gift M 1 II 

6 Eaghavahhatta says in his comm, on ^dradatilaha 1. 11 ; 

^ 'PC 11*’ J 

7 TattvapraMia 3. 6. says 

, 8 (jfaiVosasa 10. 161). 

9 Ibid. Y^dyavlyasa^hi^ 6, 18 ff. 
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there arises JS^ada whence emerges Bindu, From Bindu’ arises Sada^iva, 
from the latter Mahe^vara, and from the latter again Vidya, the expressive 
energy of Siva consisting of the letters of the alphabet. ' The foregoing 
account adds Nada and Bindu to the five usually accepted Suddhatattvas, viz. 
Siva, Sakti, Sada^iva, I^vara or Mahe^vara and Vidya. The TattmpraJea^a 
of Bhoja, for instance, recognises only these five, and remarks that Nada and 
Bindu are included in the Sivatattva.^ 

It is in some of the Tantras that we find an exhaustive treatment] of 
Nada and Bindu.^ Koughly speaking, Nada represents the awakening 
and Bindu the active aspect of Sakti.® According to S'draddtilaha 1.7, from 
biva emerges Sakti, from Sakti Nada, and from Nada Bindu* The 
Prapancasdratantra (1. 42, 43 ), explaining the next stage of evolution, says, 
that the Bindu splits up into three portions: Bindu and Nada (different from 
the first two ) and Bija, of which Bindu represents Idvara or consciousness and' 
Bija unconscious matter, while Nada represents Purusa or the Self, the^ blend 
of consciousness with unconscious Matter. While the original Bindu is in the 
process of disintegration, there arises an indistinct sound, and this is known 
aS Sabdabrahma, the consciousness abiding in the creatures of the universe® 
and the basic foundation of sounds and their meanings. * According to 
RaghaVabhatta> Nada arid Bindu represent the indistinct, undifferentiated 
and pervasive sound emerging at the beginning ^of the process of cosmic 
evolution initiated by Siva, and it is this sound that is known as Sabdabrahma.® 
Thef e are also other interpretations, but there is no doubt that Nada and 
Bindu were fundamental concepts of the Saiva system in Somadeva’s time. 

Although Sabdabrahma is universal and all-pervading, it abides in 
the form of Kimdali, better known as Kundalim.’^ Kundalihi is the stored 
up energy inherent in each individual and the force that produces all forms of 
sound from the primitive inarticulate murmur to organised literary speech. 

1 11 

5 Sco, for example, Saradatilakaf Chap/ 1 and the citations in BSghavbhaiia’s com- 
mentary thereon. 

3 Itfighavabhalla (op. cit ) says ( 1. 7 ^ ^ ! 

?iTr m sFwft qtr i 

6 Cf. ^ SaradmlaKa 1. 13. < 

7 Ibid. 25. 35* Mfidhayficnrya in his comm, on Sutaseufthita 0ivamahamyalharida 
D. 0) sajs % 

^ li {Prayancasdra 

1 . 03 ) 
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The seat of K^undalini is the plexus’ known as Muladhara,^ and it is described 
also as being enclosed within 'the Sdsiimna artery.^ Kuhdalini is visualised 
as a coiled Up (hurdalihhiita) serpent; but Raghavabhatta, commenting 
on rS'draddtilakaf 1. 51® points out -that there is an artery shaped like a 
coiled up serpent in the muladhara^ and this, propelled by nerve-force ( Vayu), 
travels to all parts of the body. This movement of Kundalinl under the 
action of Vayu is called gunana^ and this is what Somadeva means by 
hunMi-vdyu-samca/>u in Ya^asUlaha VIII.39. Lastly, Nirbijikaraua is a 
Yogic process aimed at complete,mastery over the body.® 

In . addition to the doctrines outlined above, stray allusions to 
philosophical topics are occasionally found in Ya^astUaha in the course of 
descriptions, often in artificial comparisons based on word-play. They are 
of lesser importance and belong to a type common in Kavya literature.’ 


1 

2 
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. I’ See Padmapada’s comm, on Prapanoasara 2. 43, 

SfJ’ Ibid. 2. 61. 

\ Saradstilaka 1. 57 

flays ‘gRur 

For the significance of Vayti see Introduction to Prapancasaratantra in Tantrih 
2'«£ci8,'ed. Avalon. . , 

A marginal note in Ids, A on a verse in Yaiaslilaha, Book VI, section 10, p. 296^ 
explaining the expression ), tells us that 

refers to Nirbljlkarana, which is a process of expelling the seminal fluid through the 
eyes, navel etc. A similar note on the relevant verse^in Book VIII, section 32, says 
the same thing, and adds that the process in question^ helps one to conquer (^ath. 
by dint of constant practice. Somadeva says . | 

'Rr^lteoirR^ II ^ ^ ^ \ ^ ^ 'i 

^ 5^ \ erfl U TdktstMa Vol. II, p. 393. 


Ms. A says 





I 

=q?^qFrqr^irq:J ^ qn^ 

It will be seen that Somadeva uses symbolic terms of the Tantra, and the process of 
Nirbijikorana has in view various openings of the body. The Jaina author condemns. 
such Yogio practices. 

For example, ‘gnuiimT fqrf^qi5wqRr’V?d«s«TT ^ umterfuq.*’; (i. e.^) 

Book I, pp. 12, 13, 41^ (Sarfikhya doctrine) ^ qiftsfcy- 

qiRTi’; RRJWl^qtwq^^irq^t’; 5qturqRql=TO’; 

Rtqrftro^iqi^^ir’; ‘^UferRrftq Book V, pp. 170, 246. A marginal 

note in' Ms, A explains as referring to the Yaugas or the followers of the 

Nyaya-Vai^egika 'school, who were ‘generally ^aivas. The Vaiiesika theory of 
salvation comes in for further crihciSm 'in a verse ocQurring in Book VIII, 
section 37, wherein it is stated that he who does .not . admit the existence of 
knowledge and other Attributes in the emancipated self cannot postulate the 
.existence of the Self at all, because there cannot be a Self without attributes, just as 

there cannot be fire without heat. «r goiR ^ SRlsqjqrf^ ' 

ci%nr sqiqft ^ ^ ^fPfCt sq I Taiastilahat Vol. II, p. 388, Ms. A explains 

f^Sf%.as and remarks: qqiURfifer'.irqr RraRT^goiRC SHRlft BTR cT' 

5Pr is taken as referring either to ^aiva or Kapada,** 



CHAPTER IX 

Schools op Thought 

In the preceding chapter we have summarized the doctrines of the 
various non-Jaina systems recorded or discussed by Somadeva in Ya^astilaha; 
and we may here enumerate the different systems mentioned by the author 
and bring together some additional information bearing on the character and 
historical position of certain of these schools of thought. Towards the begin- 
ning of Book VI Somadeva mentions the following schools: Saiddhanta Vai- 
^esikas, Tarkika Vaidesitas, Followers of Kanada; Pasupatas; Kulacaryas;^ 
9anikhyas, Kapilas; Buddhists mentioned separately as (1) the Disciples of 
Dasabala, (2) Tathagatah, and (3) those who preach the doctrine of the Void; 
Jaiminiyas; Barhaspatyas or the followers of the Lokayata system ; Followers 
of the Vedanta philosophy mentioned twice as Vedantavadins and Brahmad- 
<ifaitavadins4 

& 

It will be seen that some of the schools of thought are mentioned 
more than once by way of demonstrating different aspects of the views held 
by them. In addition to these, Somadeva records Saiva doctrines and the > 
views of those who believed in the efficacy of Vedic sacrifices* The followers' 
of these schools of thought were obviously contemporaries of Somadeva and so 
prevailed in the tenth century* It is interesting to compare the non- J aina 
systems described in YaiasUlaha, with the non-Buddhist systems recorded in' 
the ancieht Tamil Buddhist Kavya ManiimTchctlm, Chapter XXVII of that* 
Work considers ten such systems: (1) the Prama^avada of the Vaidika systems, 
(2) ^aivavada (3) Brahmavada (4) NarS,yaniya or Vaiisnavavada (5) Vedavada 
[6) Ajivaka (7) Mrgrantha i. e. Jaina (8) Samkhya (9) Vaise§ika and (XO) 
Bhtitavada or the Lokayata system.^ If we compare the two lists, we shall 
Find *that Vai§navavada is a notable omission in Somadeva’s summary, while’' 
bhe latter makes only a passing reference to the Xjtvikas without mentioning - 
anything about their doctrines. 

It may also be pointed out that Somadeva makes a general reference 
fco the four systems (Samayas) in Ya^astilalca, II. 32 and the four systems 
and the six schools of philosophy ( Dar^anas ) in Book IV.® ^rutasagara in his 
commentary on II. 32 explains the four Samayas as the Jaina, Saiva, Vaidika^ 

1 It is not clear why Soinadi^va connects tfrika-nlats. with the doctrines of the Kula6fl- 

, ryas. The Tnka systehl usnally refers to the Elashmir School of S'aivism, 

2 Aiyangar : ManimcJehalai in its hisiorical setting^ p, 189 ff, 

Vol.lI,p. 1U, 
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and Bauddha systems; while in his commentary on Book IV he takes them to 
mean the Jaina, Jaiminlya, Buddhist and Saiva systems, and explains the six 
Dar^anas as these four plus the Samkhya and Lokayata systems. It is difficult 
to say how far this interpretation is correct; but the six Dar^anas referred to 
by Somadeva seem to be identical with the six Tarkas enumerated by Baja^e- 
khara in Kdvyamimamsd (Chap. 2), viz. the Jaina and Buddhist Darsanas and 
the Lokayata forming one group, and the Samkhya, the Nyaya, and the 
Vaidesika forming another group.^ It is probable that this classificatioU of 
the Darsanas was popular it the tenth century, the age of Eajasekhara and 
Somadeva, It may be noted in this connection that the Darsanas seem to 
have been variously classified at difl^erent epochs, for example, in Vdyupurdndh 
104. 16 the six Darsanas are stated to be Brahma, Saiva, Vaisnava, Saura, 
Sakta, and Arhata i. e. Jaina.“ Similarly, in Jndndmavatantrd 16. 131-134 
find mentioned the Saivadarsana, Saktadarsana, Brahmadarsana, Vaisnavadar- 
dana, Suryadar^ana, and Bauddhadarsana. Certain points relating to some 
of the systems criticized by Somadeva require further elucidation. 

SAIDDHSNTA VAI^ESIKAS 

The mention of two distinct schools of Vai^esika pliUosoptiyi 
Saiddhanta and Tarkika, in Ya^ashlala is a noteworthy feature ; and, as we 
have seen, the former school laid stress on the worship of Siva and faith in 
him, while the latter represented the orthodox school with emphasis on 
Dharma and the knowledge of the categories. We do not know when the 
Saiddhanta school came into being, but the followers of this school seem to be 
the same as the V:(.ddha Vaisesikas mentioned by Vidyananda ( 9th century ) 
in his Aptaparllcsd, wherein he remarks that they propound the existence of 
Mahe^vara or Siva in reality, just as they believe in the reality of Substances, 
Qualities, Actions, Generality, Particularity, Inherence etc., that is, the 
categories recognised by the Vaisesika system as such.® The same work tells, 
us that a certain section of the Vaisesikas (unlike the orthodox school) 
postulates the existence of consciousness even in the liberated soul it is not . 
the pure and infinite consciousness of the Self recognised by the Samkhyas, 
but jiidna^ahti or intellectual power;® and Mahesvara, like the liberated soul, 

?r i’ 

^ vq’ ( under verses 59-76 ). 

%^Rnrrs (under verse H). 

5 The orthodox Vaisefika vi^xv of salvation, is of coufs6 far different. See preceding 

Chapter, 
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possesses this power, although he is incorporeal and untouched ])y Karmas,^ 
This school of Vaisesikas which holds that the soul is ever conscious and has 
the power of knowledge even in the state of liberation, and seems also to 
believe in Siva, might be allied to the Saiddhanta Vaisesikas mentioned by 
Somadeva. ^ 

' 

Gunaratna*" tells us in his commentary on Sctddar^anasamuGcaya 
(Chap. >2) that the Naiyayikas are Saivas and the Vaisesikas are Pasupatas. 
The Pasupatas were a Saiva sect, but it is impossible to rely on Gunaratna’s 
statement for the purpose of determining the religious affiliation of the 
Vaisesika centuries earlier than his time. Somadeva’s reference to the 
‘Tarkika Vaisesikas shows that there were adherents of the system who were 
not worshippers of Siva or Pasupati. Among the medieval exponents of the 
Vaisesika system Vyomasiva and Udayana were Saivas ; while Sridhara pays 
homage to Brahma, Visnu and Siva separately or conjointly in the opening 
verses of the different sections of his Nydyahandali. Apart from the personal 
beliefs of individual thinkers, Vyomasiva distinctly says in his commentary on 
the Pras'astapdda BMsya in the section on Viparyaya (P. 543) that the 
Supreme Siva is different from the worldly souls, and His worship leads to 
beatitude: this, he says, is the salutary teaching of the Vaise§ikas.^ It 
would thus appear that the views of Vyomasiva were closely allied to those 
of the Saiddhanta Vaisesikas, who held that faith in Siva was an essential 
means to final release. Further, while commenting upon the opening verse 
of the Pra^astapada Bhdsya, Vyomasiva, unlike Udayana and bridhara, 
explains the term hvara in the phrase pranamya hetumisvaram as Mahesvara, 
that is, Siva.® Considering the devotion to Siva evinced by Vyomasiva in 
his commentary, it will not be wrong to associate him with the Saiddhanta 
school of Vaisesika philosophers. As regards the term Mahe^varaj it occurs 
even in the Pmsastapada BJidsyaj but here it means the Supreme Lord or 
the great God who initiates the process of creation. Udayana, for example, 
explains Mahesvara as malidn Uvarafi in the relevant , section of his 
commentary on the Bhasya, and takes it to mean Parame^vara.^ 

W— 
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BUDDHISTS 

The Buddhist doctrines of salvation mentioned by Somadeva have 
been explained in the preceding chapter with reference to ancient texts, but 
it is more likely that Somadeva derived his information from later works 
prevalent in his time. He says, for instance, ^nmrdtmyddi-nivedita-samlh^ 
vandto hlidvandtah’ which seems to refer to what is called Nairatmya-bhavanni 
in later Buddhist texts. Santaraksita, for example, who belongs to the 
eighth century, deals fully with the' doctrine of Nairatmya in Tattvasamgraha 
(vv. 3488 ff). He tells us that the notions of ‘I’ and ‘mine’, known as 
sattvadrsti, are the source of endless suffering, and the only antidote against 
sattvadrspi is the realisation of Nairatmya (non-existence of the Self); suffer* 
ing ceases when the conception of ‘I’ and ‘mine’ ceases to exist, and when 
suffering ends there is no. more birth. Final release is the outcome of abso- 
lute freedom from rebirth, and the realisation of Nairatmya is the peerless 
gateway to the supreme beatitude. Because, liberation takes place duly when 
egoism comes to an end , and egoism never comes to an end so 'long as one 

believes in a Self.* 

^ - 

Santaraksita declares that the Buddha is omniscient, because it 
is he who for the first time propounded the doctrine of Nairatmya, and 
that is also why he is supreme among the founders of religious 
systems,® Mere realisation of Nairatmya, however, does not lead to the 
desired goal. What is essential is fervent and constant contemplation 
(Bhavana), ranging over a long period, in the course of which the 
knowledge of all objects flashes across the mind, it is. all-comprehensive 
Nairatmyabhavana of this type that is cultivated by the kind-hearted 
devotee who desires to do good to the world. For we are told that 
there are two hindrances to the realisation of the truth, kle^dva/rand 
and jneydvarana: the first is nothing but the kle^as (lust, hatred and 
delusion) that obstruct the vision of the truth, and the second consists in 
the inability to recognise and comprehend the nature of the true and the 
false. Direct realisation of Nairatmya does away with klesdvarana, but 
jneydvcurobna cannot be got rid of without fervent, constant and prolonged 
.cultivation of the principle of Nairatmya. The Bhavana is practised by 
some' in anxiety for their own release from the sufferings of the world and 
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the cycle of births; while others, philanthropic by nature^ ^are moved to 
pity by -the miseries of the world, and' without taking thought of their 
own interest, consider all worldly beings as their own selves and strive 
for the salvation of all: kindness is the motive which prompts such men to 
betake themselves to Nairatmya-bhavana. All this will be clear from the 
following extracts from the commentary of Kamalaslla on Tctttvasarhgrcihco: 


‘ (v- 3339) i^|r?nq?;oT5nriiid}'§ 

q^pTRqRTpM =q tqiq^qqc » ^ i IqraTO 5 ti^fcFqi 

i 

srt5^q^, i ^ 5 qlqi^ra: srip^q 

5t%q^ 3339 ) 

Among non-Buddhist 'writers earlier than Somadeva, Jayanta . 
gives a clear and succint account of the theory of Nairatmya as part of the 
Buddhist argument in Nydyamanjarl ( chap. 7 ), and his remarks may be 
compared with the statements of Santarak§ita reproduced abpve and the 
views cited by Somadeva in Ya^astilahaf Book V/ Jayanta says: 


qqql % qpT i m^t'eqr 'qrciftqsqitsft’ si^ 
5T ^ I q ^^^HC^K4^4^ch l^^gra: f Iqtq i ^ ?r 


Somadeva, as we have seen, criticizes the Buddhist doctrine ,of 
Bhavana in Ya^astilaha VI, 1.^ An earlier criticism of the doctrine is that 
of Vidyananda in TattvdrtJia^^loloa-vdHiha 1, 71 ; 

\ h ^ hi cRq^qr I — ?itqT 5TiqfrOT^- 

PTOfRtqfq: \ HI Hlf^I \ 

Somadeva gives the following definition of the Buddhist view of 
salvation in Ya^asUlaha VI. 1 ; nird^raya^oittotpaUir-laksa^o mohsajji, and 
quotes the two verses ending with Me^a-hsaydt h&oalcm eti ^dntim^ The 
medieval interpretation of this is found in Vadideva Suri's Framd^a-myo^ 
toiUmloMlaihk^a 2. 26 ; 


srl^ pq|qiteiq: \ ^i 5 Hiil[#rrterq: \ 

\ 
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It will be seen that nimimya is explained as free frem midyd (lust 
and hatred) and trsnCt (craving); and the emergence of a stream of- 
consciousness free from these impurities is described as Moksa. This is 
similar to the ancient teaching that Nirvana is nothing but the end of 
(lust, hatred and delusion). 

In Ya^astilahc6, Book V, Somadeva gives another definition of the 
Buddhist view of salvation. Moksa is here described as Nirodha consisting 
in the emergence of a state of mind free from the d^ravas following the 
destruction of the notion of the Self.^ Ssrava is an irregular Buddhist 
Sanskrit form of the Pah Ssava, there being four dsavas. Icdmdsava^ 
hhavdsava, difthasava and avijjdsava ( sensuality, lust for life, speculation and 
ignorance).^ Freedom from tjie A^ravas, which are generally taken to mean 
the cravings that produce an intoxicating effect on the mind, constitutes the 
the Buddhist ideal of salvation, known also as Nirodha or cessation. 
Haribhadra says in Saddarsana-samuccaya (verse 7) th.a.t nirodha is mokm\ 
and Gunaratna in his commentary thereon explains it as a mental state free 
from the Me^as, that is, lust, hatred and delusion. We thus come back to the 
old conception of the destruction of the Ues'as ; and it is obvious that the two 
definitions of the Buddhist view of salvation given by Sotuadeva do not 
materially differ from each other. 

In Buddhist literature, Nirvana is defined as Nirodha (cessation) 
in Milindapanha ill. 6, It is said that inasmuch as the wise man neither 
takes pleasure in the senses and in the objects of sense nor continues cleaving 
to them, ''in him craving ceases, and by the cessation of craving grasping 
ceases, and by the cessation of grasping becoming ceases, and when becoming 
has ceased birth ceases, and with its cessation old age and death, grief, 
lamentation, pain, sorrow and despair cease to exist.” In this way the 
cessation of all that aggregation of pain is brought about. "Thus is it 
that ^cessation is Nirvana.”® The ‘end of cravings, the absence of passion^ 
Nirodha and NirvS-na are mentioned together.® 


1 =E[Tcii5il: TasasHMa, 

Vol. II p 252. This IS followed by the verse 5T*ir 

II See preceding Chapter. 

2 See Ehys Davids Pah-Unghsh Dictionary under asava,, cf. Divyavada- 

9ia, p. 512. 

3 ‘ fRu ^ g q igiiv iPtO qti 

siiklMOdt, 'snlJiRiO'U' i 

I See also The Questions of 

King Milinda^ p. 106 Sacred Books of the Dost, Vol. XXXV, 

4 i’ ibid, iv, 8, 90, ^ * 
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There seem to have been at least two conceptions ofN„>Bu^dhist' 
Salvation current in the medieval period. The first is the emergehce^y. 
stream of consciousness free from all impurities, and corresponds to the 
view recorded by Somadeva. Kamala^ila says in his commentary on 
Tattamsamgraha (verse 151) that the practice of Yoga brings about the 
disappearance of Avidya followed by the rise of an undefiled stream of 
consciousness leading to Apavarga or final release : 


This view is recorded also by Vyomasiva in the Introduction to his commen- 
tary on the Pra^astapada Bhasya, wherein he says that, according to some, 
the, supreme beatitude consists in consciousness, free from the passions, 
emerging as a result of meditation on Nairatmya and the momentary', 
character of things ; 

.1 mmj 'Tft «r::- 


. The second view of Buddhist salvation prevalent in the medieval 
p§riod, although not recorded by Somadeva, is that Mokisa is nothing but 
the complete annihilation of the Stream of consciousness, comparable to the 
going out of a lamp. Vadideva Suri (op. cit.) mentions this view as that 
of a certain section of Buddhists along with the former doctrine. He says ; 

. • Siq^ S?r: ^ [ 

\ 

Yyomagiva ( op. cit, ) explains it along with the other view i . - 

The opinion is recorded also by Bhaskara in his Brahmasutm 
Bhdsycb 2. 2. 18 : 

sr^q^ i ^qvrrqirrf^^iqqq ^ 5q;3p% » i 

Siddhar^i ( Upamiti-'bliava-pmpandd Jcaihd, Book IV) and Gunaratna (comm. 
On Saddar^ma-samuGHaya, v* 11 ) attribute the doctrine in question to the 
Sautrantika school of Buddhism : 

^ q^^q5^Tri^5T: \ ^air ^qj[: ^ ^ I 

Both the views are mentioned together -by Jayanta m Kydycmmjan 
(chap. 9): 
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VEDSNTISTS 

The School o£ Vedanta prevalent in Somadeva’s time was the 
Advalta school; and he records the views of the Vedantavadins or the 
Brahmadvaitavadins. He refers to Sarfikaracarya, asserting that, the 
Buddha’s doctrine was imitated by the latter^. The allegation that the 
great philosopher was a Buddhist in disguise seems to have been widely 
current by the middle of the tenth century. Somadeva appears to have 
been acquainted with the writings of the school of Samkara; and his 
Statement of the ultimate goal according to the Brahmadvaitavadins 
runs thus: 'qsir ?i#: stfiI ql: girfSr \* This 

reminds one of the following verses of Sarhkara^s ScM^varveddntorsiddhdntctsdt'a^ 
Samgraha : 

«ra7r 5rsTT I RtctR ^55*3^ ii 695 

m ^ ^ i q\ siirl&r sr ti 1000. 

^ure^v’aracaiya says in his l^aislcarmydsiddhi II. 68 : . ' 

«T«n I II 

The doctrine of the Vedanta recorded by Somadeva is summed up also in the 
following verse quoted in the Mdtharavrtti on Sdmhhyakdrikd ( 39 ) : 

Saivas ' * 

An interesting feature of Somadeva^s ti‘6atment of Saiva' doctrines 
is the light thrown by it on the controversy between the Saivas' and ihe 
Jainas on the subject' of omniscience and creation.^ The first is claimed by 
the Saivas for Siva or MaheSvara, while it is reserved by the Jainas for their 
Arhat ; and as for creation, attributed by the Saivas to ^iva, it is altogether 
denied by the other sect. The roots of this controversy go to earlier times, 
and that it is older than the middle of the. tenth century is, certain. 
Vidyananda who belongs to the ninth century tries to refute S'aThlucMroHnata, 
Saiva doctrine, in his Aptapariksc^, and rejects the claim of Mahe^vara- to 
be regarded as the creator of the universe and the omniscient author of a 
system teaching the' way to salvation {mohsormdrga'j. It will ^ be out' of 
place to analyse his argument ; but in dealing with this topic Vidyananda and 
Somadeva supplement each other and record, valuble information on the 


1 ‘ s?nlur«Tq: VI. 2, Vol, II, p. 276. 

2 See preceding Chapter. , 

3 ‘guru ste. 
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Sttfeje’ct; Vidyahtoda^s views are partially referred to by Anantavirya in Ms 
commentary on Manikyanandi’s Parlksdmuhhasiitra (Pratyak§ddde^a);^ and 
it may be pointed out that most of our knowledge of the Saiva-Jainur 
cohtroversy is derived from Jaina works. ^ ^ . J 


The background of the controversy between the Saivas and^ -tHe 
efainas ihentioned above is provided by Kumarila’s well-known attack 'on i)he' 
conception of an Omniscient Being; and the questions involved are part 
of a larger issue which ‘brought several schools of thought into- the arena 
of philosophical controversy. Kumarila regarded omniscience as something 
impossible; and instead of positing an omniscient author of the Vedas, he 
maintained that they were eternal and not the composition of a pe^sdhal 
author. Kumarila’s views may be studied in S'lolcavdrtika {Godandkutrct) 
and specially in the verses quoted from him^by Santaraksita in the last section 
of TaUDdsamgraha, many of them being not found in ‘the extant S'lokmdrtiUa. 
it is important to note that Kumarila in the course of his argument insisted 
on the absurdity of the Buddhist and Jaina notions that the • Buddha and 
the Arhat respectively were Omniscient Beings. The Buddhist reply 
to this is elaborately given by &ntarak§ita in TaUmsamgra}ha\-m!dL -the 
'earliest Jaina reply to Kumarila is probably that of Akalamka'(8th century-) 
in his Nydymini^Gaya (chap. 3). Kumarila, for example, had T^ritt'en-i'n 
S'lohavdrtika ( 2. 1 4'1, 142 ) ; 


r) 


-- ^ i ;r ^ ii 

Akalarhka replied to this as follows in NydyminUca/yd (vv, 412, 413); ' 

q# qg; i ^ %!r 'u 

Not only Akalamka but other Jaina scholars have tried to refute Kumarila’^ 
views, and 4his explains the large number of qubtations froin ’Kumarila 
fonnd . in later Jaina philosophical literature, e! g. , in Yidyanahda's 
A;ptdpdT%k%d, Astasdhasrl and TaUydrthco-^lokarVdrtika (linder'sw^m 1, 291)^ 
Abhayadeva’s commentary on Sammatit(x^ha,J^ydyarkumuda-‘Cmdra and* other 
^works. The ^ bitterness . of the Jainas against the Mimamsa school’ for 
attacking their fundamental doctrine of the Omniscient Being is shown' in 
Siddhar§i’s UpamiMhava-prapancd-kathd ( chap, 4 ), which declares that the 
Mimamsa is not a philosophical system at all ; and after enumerating six 
non- Jaina systems including the Mimamsa, Siddhargi excludes the latter from 
the Held of speculative thought, although he finds room for-the materialistic 
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Lokaya^ system.* There is no trace of any such bitterness against the 
Mfmamsa in Somadeva’s Ya^astildkaf as we find here the Saivas replacing the 
Mimarhsakas as adversaries of Jaina .doctrines. . . - . 


The controversy about omniscience was further complicated by the 
Naiyayikas elitering the lists in defence of .the doctrine. Like' the Buddhists 
and the. Jainas, they upheld the theory of omniscience as against the, 
Mimamsakas; aud we find, for, instance,- Jayanta quoting and criticising 
Kumarila’s views in his Nydyamanjari (chap. 2) - and establishing tha 
theory that .the adepts in Yoga possess the unhampered faculty of pure 
and universal knowledge.^ The N,aiyayikas, however, declare God to be 
the omnisciejit creator of the universe and the, author of the Vedas. 
Vatsyayana, indeed, attributes the authorship of the Vedas to * trustworthy 
persons’ (.S^ptah) in his Bhasya on Nydyasutras 2. 1. 68, and does not say 
that God is their author. Uddyotakara in his Nydyavdrtika calls the author 
of the Vedas a superior individual (Puru§a-vi^6sa), which might mean God, 
this being the designation applied to God in Yogasutras 1. 24. The later 
exponents of the NySya system, Jayanta, Vacaspati and Udayana, however, 
maintain ' that the omniscient God is the creator of the universe as wpll 
as the author, of the Vedas. Jayanta, for example, , says in his Nydycmaf^arl 
(chap. 4): 

The Mimamsa objections to the Nyaya conception of an omniscient 
Creator are fully stated in Mandana’s VtdhiviveJca ( P. 210 ff. ).® A later writer 
Salikanatha, an authoritative exponent of the Prabhakara school of Mimamsa, 
tries to refute the theory of the omniscience of God in Prdkara^a^ancikd 
(chap. 7). _He argues that it is the cycle of tradition [vrddha^cirompcerd)t 
without any beginning, that fixes the meaning of words and "not the 
significance supposed to be attached to them by God at the beginning of 
creation. Further, the’ idea of personal authorship is not compatible with 
the authoritative character of the Veda which deals with 'supernormal 
things.* Salikanatha probably belongs to the tenth century,® but in this 
ce'ntu:^ the position of the Nyaya-vaisegika school was so strong that 

I ^ ^ . . 


S , C£. Handiqtti: , ilTazsac^/taearzf a, Appendix I, p. 505. 
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MimSihsa theories were not likely to wield any great' influence. " Be that 
as it may, having established the existence of an Omniscient Being, 'the 
Naiyayikas turn against the Buddhists and the Jainas, and deny that the 
Buddha or the Arhat can ever be called omniscient; and their attitude, 
om the whole, is one of hostility towards the non-Brahmanical systems. 
‘VScaspati says in his Nydymdrtikc^tdtparya4ikd that Buddha and Psabha 
are known to be the authors of the Buddhist and Jaina scriptures respe- 
ctively; but as they are not the creators of the universe, like God, how 
can they be regarded as omniscient?^ In his commentary on the YogasutT<x> 
-Bhd^y<x also ( 1. 24, 25 ) he rejects the claims of the founders of systems like 
the Buddha, the Arhat, Kapila and others to be regarded as omniscient 
beings. Further, the Naiyayikas just mentioned give a new turn to 
the old Nyaya theory that the Vedas are authoritative, because they 
are the utterances of a trustworthy person ( Apta); and argue therefrom that 
4he Vedas are the utterances of a Trustworthy Being, because they are 
accepted by the majority of the people ( mahdjana ), and what is not declared 
by a Trustworthy * Being is not accepted by the majority of the people. 
This is exactly what Udayana says in the Kiraiidvali commentary' on the 
Pra^astapada Bha§ya.^ Jayanta also says that it is possible to speak of 
anything as being declared by a Trustworthy Being (Apta) only when it, is 
well-known ; among and accepted by the majority of the people.® He 
explains MahSjana i. e. the great mass or the majority as those who follow 
the Vamairama order prevalent in the Aryan country, that is, the Vedic 
order of society founded on the division of castes and the stages of life, and 
makes a distinction between Mahajana and Vrnda, the group or the minority, 
*such as the Buddhists. The latter might claim their vrnda to be the 
'makdQomb in order to establish the authoritative character of their scriptures, 
but it is not possible to raise a minority (Vrnda) to the status of a majority 
(Mahajana), and'the latter always avoids and never approves any scriptures 
•that are opposed to the Vedas.* Jayanta therefore concludes that scriptures 
othef than the Vedas cannot be regarded as being composed by a trustworthy 
individual, because they lack support among the large mass of the people.® 
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Nyayama^jar^ Book IV. 
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,Smiildiily,.'Vaeaspati in his TatparyapsUf makes a sharp distinction between 
the .Vedas and the scriptures of the Buddhists, the Digambara Jainas and 
others, nnd observes that no scriptures other than the Vedas are accepted by 
,the majority of the people and mentioned as being composed by God. ^he 
Vedas alone, composed by God as they are, maintain the entire social order 
.and provide instruction in the means to attain the good and shun the evil. 
-On the contrary, the teachings of the Buddha and others do not uphold the 
social order, nor are they accepted by the great mass of the people. Owing 
to this general reproach, they are followed only by a few barbarians, vilest 
among men and just like animals, and hence it is impossible to .regard such 
teachings as being propounded by any trustworthy individual.^ 

’ It will be seen that the arguments of the Naiyayikas are not only 

dire’cted against the non-Brahmanical systems as such but against the Jaina 
conception of the Arhat as the omniscient and trustworthy guide. They seem 
to put forward a rival Apta theory to discredit that of the Jainas,' and thus 
reinforce the Saivas in their attack on the fundamental Jaina doctrine of the 
onmiscient Arhat. It is difficult to determine the chronological relations of 
'the Saivas and the ll^aiyayikas, but they might represent a parallel 
idoyement; Vaeaspati and Jayanta belong to the ninth century and Udayana 
to the tehth, and we have seen that the Saiva-J aina controversy recorded by 
Vidyartanda and Somadeva falls in the same period. Further, as Haribhadra 
tells us in Saddarsanasarmiocayaj the Naiyayikas were generally Saivas; and 
we' know, in fact, that the leading Nyaya-Vaisesika philosophers of the 
period of revival, Bhasarvajna, Jayanta, Udayana, and Vyomasiva were all 
Saivas. It is also noteworthy that the Naiyayikas often identify God 
■(Isvara) with Siva or Mahesvara. Jayanta does so in NyaycmanjaH (chap* 
while Bhasarvajna says in Nydyasan'a that salvation is the outcome of 
the vision of Siva.® The verse sarooynaitd trptira7iddihodhah.,.,.,saddhurangdni 
Mahe^varasya cited by the Saivas to illustrate the greatness of Siva is quoted 
by Udayana in Nydyahusummjali (BookV) in support of the argument for 
the existence of God ; and’ Udayana’s own lines at the end of Book I 
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may be compared )E^ith some of the doctrinal verses of the Saiva school .q[uoted 
in the preceding chapter. The identity of &va with Isvara' sterns to have 
been . an .accepted fact; and as late as the twelfth century, Vadideva Suri 
freely uses the term .Siva and its equivalents in his detailed criticism of the 
Nyaya conception of Gpd in Pram^Ornayoir-taUvdloMlamhdra 2, 26. ’ But in 
^pite of the affinities between the Saivas and the Nyaya school, the former 
had an independent system with doctrines of their own ; and while the Nyaya 
school -maintained that Gpd was the author, of the Vedas, , the Saivas 
attributed their Sastras to the omniscient Siva, and claipaed that the Vedas, 
•too, were created by him. It is noteworthy that the , Isdna^ivagurudeva- 
paddhati (Kriyapad^., phap. I) quotes various Saiva texts [to prove that Siya 
is not only the author of the Saiva Agamas but of the Vedas.^ ' The* claim 
was not probably repugnant to the Naiyayikas who were, generally speaking, 
Saivas ; and the interconnection of the two schools accounts for the faCjb th# 
.the J^dna^%vagurudevapaddhati (op. oit.) quotes a well-known yerse; ijf 
Jayanta's Nydyamanjari,^ declaring Paramesyara (God) to be the author df 
the Vedas, in support of the Saiva claim that Siva was 'their author. . 

. ' / sAmkhyas 

/ 

We have reproduced Somadeva’s criticism of Saiiikhya doctrines in 
the’ preceding chapter, and, may here cite another criticism of Sarnkhya 
views by a Jaina writer, Devasena, a senior contemporary of Somadeva, who 
wrote his Darianasdra at Dhara in 933 a. d.® He says in his Bhdvasamgralia 
that* according to the Saiiikhya system, Prakrti does everything and the Self 
is subject to neither virtue nor sin : this is a negation of moral responsibility 
and leads to vice and corruption. The Saihkhyas, according'to Devasena, are 
addicted to worldly pleasures, consummate drunkards, and devoid of compassion 
for living creatures; they are given to stealing, reject virtue, and indulge in 
eyil practices, 

^ I I ^ if II H 

q- 5f|;sr^%qr i ii uo ii * 

With this view of Saiiikhya philosophy may be cbmpared that of 
Asuri in the episode of Candakarman in Ya^astilaha towards the ‘end of Book 

' * ' - I ■ '■■■ I —I , , ■ I, y 

\ I E. g., 31^ ^ q?r: i ii” x ^ >c 

ii”x x srirg; 

^ qq: ii” ^ \ fqjT ii ii 

2 ^ I JUTyaya- 

manjar^ Chap. III. , , , ^ 

f * 

3 See Introduction to p, 12 (Jfa^iA’acawdm «7awa , 
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V/ The evidence of Devasena and Somadeva points to the fact that there 
may have been some degeneration in the moral tone of the Sarhkhyas in 
their time, but the ethical ideal of the Saihkhya school is -manifest from the 
conception of the Sattvika from of Buddhi^ as propounded in SamJehyakdriha 
( 23 ). As regards the charge that the Sarhkhyas are devoid of compassion 
for living creatures, it is belied by their view* that animal slaughter in 
Vedic sacrifices is productive of sin, a point elaborated in the MdtharavrUi. 
It is noteworthy that the Jaina Gu^aratna Suri tells us in his commentary 
on Haribhadra^s Saddar^anascmuccaya (chap; 3) that the Samkhyas are 
spiritualists averse to the Vedic cult involving killing of animals, and he 
mentions in this connection certain devices adopted by them to avoid 
injury to living creatures, similar to those used by the Jaina monks. 
Somadeva, on the other hand, classes the SarhkhyaS. with the Buddhists, the 
Carvakas, and the adherents of the Vedic,' Saiva, and medical systems, and 
advises people to abstain from flesh-eating by rejecting the views of' all 
-these schools ( Ya^astilaka VII. 24. Vol. II, p. 331 ) : 

Obviously the systems mentioned above permitted the eating of animal 
food; and the Sarhkhya attitude towards flesh-eating may have been similar 
to that of the Buddhists, in spite of the repugnance to the slaughter 
of animals, common to both schools.^ Somadeva^ as we shall see, condemns 
the Buddhists for eating flesh, and this is probably the reason why Devasena 
likewise describes the 3athkhyas as devoid of compassion for living 
creatures. 

bXrhaspattas 

The Barhaspatyas, as we have seen, are called ^ Nastikas - by 
Somadeva; and in Ya^astdakaf .'Book V,' Cajgidakarman who expounds their 
views is described as an exponent of Lokayata doctrines.® Siddharsi says in 
his. Upamiti-hhava^cepancd Jsathd that the Barhaspatyas are the inhabitants 
of the Lokayata City That the Lokayata was a prominent system: I’be 
tenth century and thereabouts is certain. Sidc^arisi includes it among the 
principal non- Jaina systems described by him in his allegorical romance (Book 
IV) ; and in the iKudlur jPlates of the Ganga king Marasiinha, dated 963 A. d., 
a famous Jaina teacher is described as LoMyat<^oka'Sam7nxitcHnfiatili, *one 
whose talents are appreciated by the adherents of the Lokayata system.’ The 

, I 

< 1 See Chap. YIII. 

' ^ 2 See Chap. XIII. The Pa^apata Views oh the subject ate Very 'similar. See below. 

3 Yol. n, p. 259. 

4 ^ ^ ii Book^iv. 
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Views of tke Barhaspatya sohool are discussed by Vimuktatman in Istasiddhi 
VII. 18/ a work ^composed between 850 and 1050 a, 

In spite of frequent references to the Lokayatikas or the Carvakas, 
as they are popularly called, in Indian' philosophical literature, no systematic 
work of this school has come down to us, which we can point out as the 'source 
of the - statements of Somadeva and other scholars who have dealt with 
Lqkayata doctrines. That there was a work called the B^Jiaspatya Sutra 
seems certain and possibly it was quite brief, Bhaskara in his Srahmasuira 
BhasyaZ,3,5Z refers, like Sathkara, to the Lokayatikas, .and quotes some 
aphorisms of the Barhaspatya school. He says: , . 

The first three of the aphorisms cited above are reproduced also in Vidya* 
nanda’s Tattvarthct’^lolsa-vartiha 1 , 104 with slight variations; 

Bhaskara and Vidyananda are assigned to the ninth century, and it may be 
assumed that the Barhaspatya Sutras were current in their time. In 
addition to the Siitras quoted by them, the following Lokayata aphorisms and 
didta are cited in Kamala^ila’s commentary on Santarak§ita’s Tattvasamgraha 
(,^.1858, 1872); 

( Under v. 1858 ), 

X X ' X X X X X X X X 

^ \ (Under v. 1872). 

Santarak^ita quotes a Lokayata aphorism in verse 1864 and attributes it to 
Kambala^vatara : 

qjR snonqniigf^rfkuni 1 5^ siwer 55^ n 

Kamala^fia remarks : m ^ 1 As pointed out by G. N. 

Kaviraj,® S'ainkam BJidsya on the Vedantasutras 3. 3. 53 cites the following 
Lokayata aphorisms: 3 ^:’, and Sada- 

nandain AdmitahraJmOrsiddhi cites two more: 

It will be seen that the followers of the Lokayata school recognise four 
elements- only, but Gunaratna tells us in his commentary on the relevant 

I lii I II ■ m ■■ I I .1. I 

1 I se?^RiR»ir sf%«r ^ 11 

2 See Introduction to the work in Gackvoadh Oricitlal Series. 

3 Saratvaii Shavam Siudies, Yol* III, p. 6S. 
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section of 'Haribhadra’s ^addariana-sccm/iiGcaya that certain ‘among' them 
include Akasa as the fifth ’ element. In Y^^asUlaka VIII. 37* Somadeva 
mentions only four elements in connection with the system of Brhaspati, 
who is described as attributing consciousness to earth, air, water andfire^ 
but not to the Self.® 

Apart from aphorisms, a collection of verses Containing Lokaj^ata’ 
doctrines seems to have long existed, and such verses are occasionally met 
with in Indian philosophical literature. One such verse, namely, 

is cited by Candrakirti (6th century) in his commentary on Nagarjuna’s 
Mulormadhyamcilca-ld'i'ikds ( Chap. 18 ) ; while this as well as an accompanying 
verse® is qupted in Haribhadra’s S'addctr^anasamuccaya (vv. 81, 82). A 
Lokayata verse is quoted also by Somadava in Ya^astilaha, Book V, p. 25^* 

It is an oft-quoted verse and cited among earlier writers by J'ayanta in 
Nydyamdnjari ( Chap. 7 ). 

Among early works the famous Mahayana text Saddhetamet- 
pundarlha^ prior to the third century A. d. , alludes to the Lokayata system, 
at least twice, ^ while the interesting summary of Lokayata views in 
Vatsy ay ana’s Kdmasutra is reproduced by Somadeva in Ydi&stilaha) Book 
IV, P. 92/ Bana in his Kdddmbarl refers to the teachings of the system 
as promoting sinful tendencies while in Ha/rsaedritaf Book VIIP, th^ 
Lokayatikas are mentioned among the adherents of diverse Schools' oi' 
thought who studied and taught in the hermitage of Bivakaramitra in the 
Viiidhya forest. 

Somadeva’s discussion of Lokayata views in Yaiastildhd, Bboks V 
and* VI, is an important contribution to our knowledge of the subject. 

1 f^rroir^ ^ erW ^ ii Vol. 

• 2 N . II, P 388. Ms. A says ( I aTR^i^ I See also preceding Chapter 

( section on Carv&ka doctrines ). 

, , 2. Ajita Kesakambali, who was a contemporary of Buddha and professed the doctrine of 

' annihilation ][ ucchedavad^, ), held that a human being is composed of four elepienls 
( earth, water, air and fire ). Bfq- See thfe Sam^rirta-pkata SttUa m 

„ l>lrjhanilJaya. , . j . , • 

' * 3 fiRT ^ ?T5r ^ I Jr % II ' 

4 #5 ^ ^ ^ III. 148, ‘If ^ 

Chap. XXVI. 

5 See Chap. XVm. 

6 ‘di'-H w 
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Among his literary predecessors Haribhadra gives an interesting exposition 
of the doctrines of the school in Samardiccorlcahdi Book III, in the dialogue 
between the Jaina teacher Vijayasirhha and .a ^astikavadin/ Similarly, 
in a story in Book IV, a king named Kurucandra is 

introduced as a Nastikavadin, whose views are briefly described.® Jayanta 
says in' Nydyamanjdrl (chap, 4) that the Lokayata is mere casuistry and 
not ah authoritative system, as it does not inculcate any duty;® but he 
takes care to expound the tenets of the school at the beginning of Chap. 7, 
and towards the end of the same chapter calls the Carvakas ‘ 
well-trained, describing and refuting their views, 

« 

NAIY2LVIKA.S 

While enumerating the theories of salvation put forward by the 
different schools of thought, Somadeva does not refer to the Naiyayikas, 

‘ obviously because their view of mohsa does not differ from that of ' thEe 
Vai^e§ikas which is defined by him as the complete cessation of the specific 
attributes of the soul.* Somadeva says: 

I. With this may be compared the statement 
of Jayanta defining the Nyaya conception of salvation in NydyamanjaH 
(,Ohap, 9 ) t ^ V 

Jayanta goes on to say ; 

\ w 

xxxxxxxxx 

Somadeva seems to refer to the Nyaya theory of salvation in a verse 
addressed to the Arhat in Ya^astilahco Ylll. 39 (VoL II, p. 396): 

The verse refers to three types of salvation: hhorni^d^a, sky-like' 
salvation, supta-nirvancHf sleep-like salvation, and dipa-nirmria, salvation 
like the going out of a lamp. According to a marginal- note in Ms. A, 
dipcc^nwvdna refers to the Buddhist view ; suptornfrmna to the Samkhya 
view (because, according to that system, the emancipated Self, although 
conscious, perceives nothing ) ; and hha-nirvdna to the Nyaya View, 

btca'use, as we have seen, ' the Naiyayikas believe moJcsa to be a 

— ’ ' 

1 P. 164'ff. 

3T^*T, q ^ 

4 See preoediug Chapter* ‘ . 

30 
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colourless condition’ Jike that of the sky, in which the Self -exists; -bereft 
of -all attributes.^ . ’ c 

' It may be noted •that there is another conception of'sal'vatidn 

different from the "usual IsTyaya View,” and associated with "the "name 6f 
Bhasarvajna, an important writer of the Nyaya school, assigned‘'td''ab6itt* 
the .middle of the tenth century. It* is probabl^ that Somadeva, like" 
Srihar§a^ who also refers to the Nyaya doctrine of salvation in Naisadkce- 
canta 17, 75, was either not acquainted with the' views of Bhasarvajna 
or perhaps ignored them in his treatment of the current theories "of 
salvation.* 

PS^UPATAS 

■* « t ^ ■% 4 * 

Somadeva describes and criticises the procedure "recommended 
by the Pasupatas for the attainment of ' salvation, but he does hot 'tell 
us anything about the kind of moJcsa contemplated by them. The Pa^upata 
conception of salvation, according tp certain writers, is not different from 
that' of the Nyaya school. This requires some explanation. 

Samkara in his Bhd&ya on the Vedantasutras 2. 2. 37 criticises, tKe 
doctrines^^of the Pasupatas, but he refers to them simply as Mahe:^varas,' 
followers of the system propounded by Siva.® The Pasupatas ,were^ a^Saiya, 
sect, and we know that there were four Saiva sects in the ninth century, as 
both Vacaspati and Bhaskara refer to them, the former in his BJidmati and 
the latter in his Brahmasutra Bhdsya 2. 2, 37. The four sects -are Saivas, 
Pasupatas, Kapalikas and Karunika-siddhantins, the latter being called 
!l^a,thaka-siddhantins by Bhaskara. The four-fold division' -of th'e"'^aiva 
sects is found also in Yamunacarya^s Agcmaprarndnya (latter half of the' 
eleventh century ), but here the names given are SaivaS, Pasupatas, 
Xapalikas and Kalamukhas. This classification is followed in , Bamanuja’s 
S'ribhdsya, 


' 1 




t'i, 


Applied to the Arhat, the epithet is explained as 

See ^he English translation o£ Na{§adkaoarita of ^rihar^a, Appendix I, P. 497 fi. 
According to Samkara, the Mahe^varas believe in five categories ; Earga, Karamat TogOi 
vidhi, and duldshanta, which are all Pa^upata tenets. Cf. Agamapr&manya; 

I ?i5r trsf s^K^ridr- '• 

Vacaspati in 3h&ma{i explains Mahesvaras as referring to the four ^aiva sects inclad* 
-ug ' the Pasupatas, but his interpretation of yoga and mdhi is based on Pa^upata 
texts. He says \ ‘v'^ith which may 

be compared the following Pasupata suiras : /^reT^ir I 1« 2 ) ^j^W5r* 

4. 2. 3j wrra; ( 6. 24, 26. r . j - 


I 
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We learn from Bliaskara (op. eit.) that the Pa^upatas and the 
Kilpalikas hold the same view of salvation as the Vai^esikas and -the 
Naiyayikas, that is, suppose the emancipated Self to be divested of all 
specific -attributes,* resembling a block of stone.^ As for the -Saivas, -their 
conception of moJcsa is said to be identical with that of the Samkhyas, that- is, 
according to them, the emancipated Self subsists. -in a pristine condition 

of pure consciousness.^ Bhaskara says : 

itei >• Yamunacarya,-whp 

gives an account of the Saiva sects dn his Agamaprdmdnya, offers the same 
interpretation of the Pa^upata conception of salvation as Bhaskara, "He 
explains duhhhdnta, one of the fundamental tenets of the Pasupata system, 
as absolute cessation of pain, and states that the Pa^upatas regard this as 
muHi, a condition characterized by the annihilation of the entire range 
of the specific attributes of the Self. clT^ 

I. Duhkhanta is in fact the apex of the Pasupata 
system. As explained in the B.atna commentary on the Ganctkdrikd (p. 9 ), in a 
negative sense, cluhhhdnta is absolute cessation of all pain ; while, in a positive 
sense, it corresponds to siddhi or the possession of supernatural power 
like ttat of Siva. Siddhi is of two kinds: jMnaiahti or the potency of 
knowledge and KnydiaUi or the potency of action, which has three aspects": 
extraordinary speed, the power to assume shapes at will, and "boundless 
might with the body and the organs intact. The attainment of the 
twofold 'siddhi is followed by ten other siddlm or miraculous powers:® 
for example, absolute freedom, irresistible knowledge, freedom from risk 
to life, complete fearlessness, freedom from the effects of old age and fiiom 
the pangs of death, lack of all hindrances, overlordship etc. The Pasupata 
system thus lays great stress on the attainment of supernormal powers; 
but siddhi does not stand alone, as it belongs to a group of five IdhhoLs 
or ways of perfection recognised by the school, the others being jndna, 
tQ/paSf mtyatva and $thiU, Jnana is knowledge of the truths, Tapas 
is dharma or discipline produced by the observance of practices such- as 
hhasmasndna. The Batna commentary declares that the devotee is misled 
from the right path by the thief Adharma and protected by Bharma acting 


1 iPor a difierent vie\7 of the Kapallka ideal of salvation see Chap. XTTT. For a dis- 
^ cussion of the Nyaya view see Ifaisadhacarita 17. 76 and the English Translation, 
Appendix I (op. oit. ). 

^ ^ 1 ^ I 

I ^ 
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like a city magistrate (purapdla), , The^, power of Dliarma (dhcumaiakU) is 
revealed in the devotee’s strength of mind which is not perturbed even by 
the songs and music of a Bambha. Nityatva is constant devotion to the 
deity. Sthiti is firm concentration of the mind free from impurities on 
Budra. The Pasupata seems to have been a system of religious^ discipline 
rather than a school of speculative thought. 

* Kaundinya’s commentary on the Pasupata Sutras givos a fuller 

picture of the moral discipline of the Pasupata school at an early .stage of its ' 
evolution. It is based on the yamas or modes of self-restraint, viz,, ahithsa, 
hmhmacaryaj satya^ asarrivyrnalidra^ iauca^ dlido'aldgliam axidi apramdda. 

Aliimsa is non-injury which is almost as comprehensive as that of 
the Jainas. Even the lighting of fire is forbidden to avoid hurting sentient 
beings. Water should be filtered before use through a cloth or a strainer to 
keep out tiny creatures. Edible vegetable-stalks, growing bulbs and ripe 
seeds are to be shunned for similar reasons.^ Ahimsa, in short, is avoidance 
of injury to all forms of life by any process, mental, vocal or physical. The 
Bhasya of Kaundinya quotes the following verse, which declares ahimsa to be 
jsup'erior to the gift of the golden mount of Meru or the entire earth or the 
ocean full of jewels : 

^ iregrf i ^5? ^ sr 35*1 11 

It, is i^nteresting to note that Somad'eva has a verse on the same subject in 
<'Ya^asUlalca, Boob IV ( p, 97 ), which appears to be a variation of the verse 
cited above . 

gro I 5 ?frrac ^ it 

Brahmacarya or chastity does not require any explanation. Satya is 
speaking the truth, Kaundinya quotes in - this connection a verse which 
declares that> even a falsehood uttered .in mercy .to all creatures leads to 
heaven, but not the^truth, which being spoken results in the destruction of 
the good.* Asamvyavahara is keeping aloof from commercial transactions 
and the royal court. Asteya is abstention from stealing which includes 
affmdhihdror^ratigraha (acquisition of property) and ( swindling 

money out of others ). Akrodha is forbearance. . Guru^u^rusa is serving one’s 
teacher with devotion. Sauca is purity, physical, mental and spiritual. 
Physical impurities are' removed by the use of holy ashes. More important is 
hhdva^auca or purity of thoughts. ' Atma^auca or spiritual purity is effected 

t I J 

,1 Flesh food js permitted pro'vided it does not involve killing, and is'lavrfullj acquired. 

' ' ' ' It is permissible to eat, for instance, the flesh of wild boats and buffaloes. See 
' a on Pasupata Sutras' 5." IB} ' 
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by submission to humiliation, insult' and lopprobrium; ' AharalaghaVa ' is 
temperance in eating which follows from the injunction’ to live oh alms, 

Apramada is constant vigilance in. the practice* of self-restrain't* ' ' 

' ' The early Pa^upatas appear to have led an austere life without 
any fixed abode and wbrldly ties. According to the Pa^upata Sutras, the 
devotee lives in a deserted house or a cave or even on a cremation ground ( 5. 
9, 30). He wears a single piece of cloth and, if possible, dispenses with clothing 
altogether as a token of renunciation of all possessions ( 1. 10, 11).' It is, 
however, doubtful if in later times such rules were strictly followed. The 
Paisupata mendicant is enjoined to live on alms ; and according to Kialu^dinya, 
even the holy’ ashes should be obtained by begging. This appears to be 
conditioned by the rule of aliimsd which prohibits the kindling of a fire.^ The 
Pa^upata contempt for Vedic sacrifices was a natural oon'seqhence of th0 
principle of uhirhsa,^ ' ' 

Yoga is preliminary to emancipation. Kaundinya frequently 
defines yoga as connection of the individual soul with I^vara; and the 
Paiupata system, in fact, inculcates a process of Yogic discipline (yogavidhi), 
as mentioned in the opening Sutra. The devotee assiduously observes 
the essential religious practices,® adores Mahadeva with wholehearted 
and constant devotion, and cultivates the yamas or the different kinds 
of self-restraint. He contemplates the sacred formulas and practises 
^meditation ; this is Icriydyoga. With his mind diverted from the objects of 
sense, he is ripe for the real yoga^ that feeling of the self as the self, 
directed towards Mahelvara as the ultimate goal.* Supernatural powers 
of vision, hearing, thought-reading and knowledge come to the Siddha who 
has attained perfection in Yoga. The Siddha attains supernormal qualities 
like omniscience, speed like that of the mind etc.*; and these are called 
* gu 7 i,adharmaj the possession of supreme faculties like those of Mahe6va:^a 
^ obtained through His favour.® The Siddhis or supreme attainments, which 
are also gui^as^ are finally acquired by the devotee. All creatures * come 
under his control, but he is not subject to the control of any ; he dbminaiieS 
the minds of all, but he is not subject to similar domination; he has the 
power of life and death over others, but he is not subject to any such power ; 
« 1 

Kaundinya 1. 2 says; ' 

Kaundinya 2. 16 says : 

See Chapter VIII, ' kI . s ; . 

gamidtaya V20a»y s! siappierRI^ifli: 

Kftundmyft 1, 31-26, 


1 

2 

3 

4 
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he is free from fear, and his power suffers no diminution; lie oonqueus 
old _age^and. death. Endowed with the Siddhis, the aspirant becomes the ' 
Mahaganapati er.ihe associate. ofrMah^eva \ . , . , . ^ -i 

Fervent .devotion to Rudra in- -this life and intimate association 
with Him ^ in the life beyond is the goal set before -the Pa^upata devotee. 
The highest Yoga is absorbed concentration on the supreme Rudraj 
discarding shape and form. This aspect of the deity is called, ^ogm^uddha 
'one that transcends the range. of speech’.® The devotee,, in his turn^ 
becomes dharmdtmam, or the embodiment of dliarma as revealed in the 
process of discipline starting with the yavms and culminating in mdlidtmya 
hr that constancy of soul which enables him to devote himself to the 
religious life.® Thus endowed, he attains rudra-sayujya or direct asso- 
ciation with Rudr^.^ It is clear that the devotee does not -merge his 
identity in the godhead, as we are told that, ‘ having gone near Rudra’ by 
the prescribed method, the Brahmana never returns; that -is, he is released 
ffOm the cycle of births.® But, before such a consummation is reached, it is 
esi^ential to destroy the root cause of the dosas or evils.^ The evils are the 
various forms of sense experience which lead to lust, wrath, greed, desire, 
hatred and the rest. Further, the objects of worldly endeavour are 
also evils on account of the misery caused by , their acquisition, preservation 
and loss, the discontent produced by the insatiabale desire for more and 
Snore of them, and injury to others involved in their acquisition ,_and 
enjoyment. The root cause of the evils is stated to be adhar^maj^ which 
causes mental distraction and makes the devotee incapable of. living the 
full religious life.® ^ ^ ^ 

Once the mind, free from the dosaSf is established in its pristine 
"purity and concentrated on Rudra, the devotee reaches the next higher 
stage. Dharma and Adharma have ceased to operate, and actions and 
the means thereof are practically non-existent; the Sadhaka stands alond 
(e^cf) above the physical plane with his mind fixed on Rudra. Adharma; 
the chief obstacle to Yoga, is no longer active, and the Sadhaka,'free firom 


1 Kaundinya 1, 27 -3&, ' ... . - '' 

2“ 5. 27. Kaundinya quotes the following verse : V ft f S T ^ 

^ Ucvfr 11 The commentary on Ga^akarikii pays; 

I ^ U II : - ' ' 

Z U. 31; 2. 14. " " ' . - , 


4 Kaundinya 5. 33 says; ^ Uf 

- 

1 j I , j t 1 f ‘ 

5^ 4.19.20. . , „ 

6 See Kaundinya on Pviiwpgiict SiHras 5. 36. 
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tjh^ dosas, stands like a man who has. traversed a forest is Tcserinm. wi;bh', 
his mind' concentrated on Riidra. A.11 actions have ceased, and he is devoid 
pf activity j he is'sa^ with' his mind firmly devoted to Rudra, A.11 thoughts 
relating jto jjursuits pf good and evil^haye ceasedj and the Sadhaka is now'- 

free, from anxious thoughts.^ - . 

-Having reached this stage, the- unerring devotee comes to the- end of 
all forms of pain- and misery through . the grace of Mahe^vara.^ This is 
dUhhhdnta^ but it is not a negative condition, as pointed out by Kau^dinya. 
For emancipation is not merely absolute cessation of all forms of misery but 
the- attainment of guncxiS or excellences, that is, the supernormal powers 
which -figure so prominently in the Pa^upata system.® ^ 


' It will be seen that the interpretatjion of the Pa^upata vi^w of 
Salvation as a condition devoid "of the specific attributes of th^ soul, pUt^ 
forward by later writers like Bhaskara and Yamuna Muni, finds no support, 
in the Pasupata Sutras and Kaundinya’s commentary. The latter clearly 
states that, while in the Samkhya-Yoga view the emancipated beings abide, 
in a condition similar to a swoon without the knowledge of self and others^ 
the Mukta in the Pasupata view is fully endowed with knowledge.^ The; 
Pasupatas-were, however, a very widely spread sect; and it is ppssible that 
there were. adherents of the school who held views similar to those recorded 
by Bhaskara and Yamuna Muni. 

. r The Pasupata system is honourably mentioned along with the Vedas^ 
Samkhya, Yoga, and Pancaratra in the following verse cited by Aparaditya 
(‘12th century-) in his commentary on Ydjnamlkya Smrti 8, 7: #t: 


, There is no doubt that the Pasitpatas continued to be an influential 
sect, till as late as the twelfth century. They as well as the Saivas regarded 
God (i. e. Siva or Pasupati) as the efficient cause of the universe, unlike 
the Bhagavatas or Paficaratras who regarded Vasudeva, the Supreme Soul, 
a^ bpth th§ efficient and the material cause of the universe, as pointed out by 
Samkara in his BJ}dsya on the Vedmtasutras 2. 2. 87, 42. Aparaditya’ 


„ 1 ^ Kaundinya 5, 39. . . * . . 

; . 6 . 40 . . - - , 

* ■- *" * 

3 . KauydinyA ^aysj ^ \ 

‘ arar wferoWcr: % 1' 
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( op. cit. ) giv6S the following definition of the theistic conception of the 
Saivas)ahd the Pa^upatas, and calls it hhedc^vcmi-vdda : cf^TT ^ 





^ \ gsr: 


The Pasupatas as a Saiva sect* were in conflict with the Jainas. 
They are, for instance, mentioned along with Saivas, Kapalikas, Sarhkhyas and 
Buddhists in the Sravaija Belgola epitaph of Malli^eija of 1129 a. n. or 
thereabouts, engraved on a pillar of the temple of Par^vanatha' on the 
Candragiri hill, which describes a Jaina teacher named Vimalacandra as 
having publicly challenged all of them to controversy { verse 26 ).^ Another 
Jaina reference to the Pii^upatas is in Hemacandra’s Yogd^dstra 4. 102 
wherein he describes a number of Pa^upata practices ( vv, 26-22 ),® which can be 
better understood by referring to the account of the system in the Katna 
commentary on Ganaldrild. The Pasupatas, it may be noted, indulged in 
ceremonial singing and dancing and made various kinds of what to them were 
auspicious sounds. Hnmacandra, however, presents them in an unfavourable 
light, as liars and quacks and of loose morals. His remarks should be taken 
with a grain of salt as the relations between the Jainas and the Saiva sects 
were not very cordial.® 

It will be seen that wc have an almost unbroken record of Po^upata 
tenets form about the eighth to the twelfth century. ‘ The Pa^upata school 
seems to have undergone a sort of revival in-the tenth century. The brief 
but authoritative text Ganaldrikd was composed in this century j and not 
only Somadeva but TJdayana, as stated below, refers to the system. A 
Mysore inscription, dated 943 A. n., states that Lakuli^a, the traditional 
founder of the Pa4upata system, became incarnate as a sage named Oilluka to 
preserve the continuity of his name and doctrines, which points to a revival 
of PaSupata teachings in the Mysore country in the latter half of the tenth 
century ; and the sect, in fact, wielded considerable influence in that region 
for nearly two centuries after this. An inscription found in the temple of 
Har§anatha in the Sikar principality of Jaipur State mentions a scholar named 
ITisvarflpa who, was a teacher of the Pancartha-Lakulamnaya, that is, the 
sacred hook of Lakulin, called Paheartha.* The inscription is dated 957 
A, ,D,, and Visvarupa was thus a contemporary of Somadeva.® 


1 
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More about this inscription in Chap. XIII. 

Hemacandra says \ 

3^gR?mTg5**i 
acwiF 

See Chop. Xllf 

For r 9 £erences soo Bhandorkar ; Vaimavismt iSaivtsm and Minor religious sgstemst PP 
170-173. Poona edition, 1928. , 

Fop' the early history of fhe Pa^upata eeot and its expsusipn eoe Chap. XIIIi 
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Kouglily speaking, Somadeva in his YasOiStilaha considers certain 
doctrines of the Samkhya, Buddhist, Vedanta, Nyaya-Vai^ejsika, Lokayata, 
Jaiminiya, Saiva, Pa^upata and Kaula systems. Early in the tenth century 
Siddhar§i records the doctrines of the Nyaya, Vai^e§ika, Samkhya, Lokayata, 
Buddhist and Mimarhsa systems in his JJpamitirhhava-prajpancdhathd ( Chap, 
4 ), and describes in this connection the views of the four schools of Buddhist 
thought i Vaibha^ika, Sautrantika, Yogacara and Madhyamaka, Late in 
the century Udayana mentions several schools of thought at the beginning of 
his Nydyahusumdnjahi the Aupani§adas or the Vedantins, the Kapilas or 
Samkhyas, the Patafijalas, the Mahapasupatas,^ the Saivas, the Vai§navas, 
the Pauranikas, the Yajhikas, the Digambara Jainas, the Mimathsakas, the 
Naiyayikas and the Carvakas. A comparison of this list with the systems 
described by Somadeva, who seems to have been an elder contemporary of 
Udayana, shows that the Jaina writer does not mention the opinions of the 
Pauraijikas as such nor does he refer to Vai^nava doctrines or the Pahcaratra 
system. As regards the Yajnikas, Somadeva mentions the Yagajfias, 
* Experts in sacrificial lore \ along with the Buddhists and the Nastikas in a 
Verse occurring in Ya^astilaha VIII. 43,^ That the opinions of the Yajnikas 
still prevailed in the tenth century is shown by Somadeva’s attack on Vedic 
sacrifices in the dialogue between Ya^odhara and his mother in Book IV. 
The Yajfiikas are mentioned also by Vidyananda in Tattmrihobildka-mrtiha 1. 
20 ( verse 38 ), but here they appear to be identified with the Mimamsakas.® 


1 


2 
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According to Varadara 3 a and ^amkai’a Misra, the Mahapasnpatas were those Pfisupatas 
who practised Mahavrata, which usually means the Kapalika cult. See G. N. Kaviraja 
in Sarasvaii Bhavana Studies, Yol, II, p. 176, A Pa^upata appears in the farce 
Mattavildsaprahasana composed early in the seventh century, and in it occurs the 
expression Mahapadupata (p. 26) which seems to refer to the Kapalika figuring in the 
play. As has already been stated, the Pa^upatas aimed at the acquisition of super- 
natural powers, and so did the Kapalikas ( see Chap. XIII ), It is probable that there 
was some affinity between the Mahapasupatas and the Kapalikas. It is, however, doubtful 
if the Mahavrati mentioned in Prahodhacandrodaya 2,3 refers to the Pg^upata system, 
as explained in the Prakdia commentary which says qiUTcm# 

The verse in question refers to various exponents of the Mimailisa 
system ; and it is noteworthy that the Candrikd commentary takes the expression as 
referring to the work of a writer of the Bhatta school of Mimailisa, named Mah&vrata. 
The verse in the play says: ^ The Candrikd says 

See below for more about the verse. 
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In the same work ( 1. 32 under verse 15) the Yajuika is said to reject Jaina 
notions such as those concerning Samvara, Nirjara and Moksa/ 

Statements such as those of Somadeva and Udayana help us to 
understand the character of the schools of thought current in their age. It , 
may be added that Udayana refers also to the Tautatitas or the adherents of 
the Bhatta school of Mimamsa at the beginning of his commentary on the 
Pra^asfapada Bhdsya and to the Prabhakaras in NycZyaJcusumdvjali ( Chap. 
3 ), mentioning in this connection a Gauda Mimamsaka, who is identified with 
the Pancikakara in Varadaraja’s commentary Kusumdfijalibodhanu The 
Pancikakara is ^likanatha, the wellknown author of PralcM'ctnapancikd, an 
important work of the Prabhakara school of Mimamsa; and to judge from 
Udayana’s sarcastic remarks ’about him, he might be the former’s contempo* 
rary and, if so, lived in the tenth centuiy.^ Udayana refers also to 
Bhaskara’s interpretation of the Vedanta in Nydyakusummjali (chap. 2),® 
showing that Bhaskara’s Brahmasutra Bhdnya, now almost forgotten, was 
current in his time. 'Going back a few years earlier than the tenth centuiy, 
we come across Jayanta’s Nydyamadjari, which also reveals a world of thought 
full of variety and covering a comprehensive range of intellectual activity, ‘ 
Jayanta refers to contemporary sects like Suivus, Pfisupatas, Kaulas, Pdfica-' 
ratras, and Samsaramocakas ( chap. 4 ) ; and throughout his work he records 
and criticises the views of diverse schools of thought such as Bhfittas, 
Prabhakaras, Vedantists, Buddhists, Siimlchyas and Ciirvrikas, and noteworthy 
doctrines like Jfianakarma-samuccayavada, Sabda-brahmavada etc. 

Apart from the schools of thought enumerated by Somadeva and 
Udayana, the tenth century saw also a revival of Nyaya and Vaisesika 
studies, as witnessed by the W’prks of Bhasarvajua,'^ Vyomasivo,® Udayana 

2 See Introduction to Kusumavjahbodhani, ed. G. N. Kavirajn. Vnradarajja remarks ; 
’hst 'rfalWG I fit ^ P‘ 123. 

Vai.idrti’aja has teen .xssigncd to about the eleventh century. 6nlikanatha is icfciicd 
to in a icrse of the allegoucul play Pj'a&orf/tacoJK^rorfoya of Krsnamisra composed 

- towards the end of the clovcnth century; tjqreiffq 3^4 

^ Act 2, verse 3. The author of the Candrilca commentary on 

the play states that Mahodadhi was a follow student with ’ ^ulikunatha and a writer 
of tho Piabhakara School; See 

. N. 8. edition. 

i See S. 0. Vidyabhusan ; JIi6tory of Indian Logic, p. 358, 

5 Vyomasiva’s date is circa 950 A. n, Boe Hindi Introduction to Pt, Mahendta 
Kumara’s edition of P. 120. 
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and ^rldhara; and we may include in the list even Jayanta who' wrote towards 
the end of the preceding century.^ Bhasarvajna wrote Nydyasdva on which 
(there are numerous commentaries. Vyomasiva wrote the commen- 

tary-on the Pm^astapdda Blidsya, Udayana, who tried to fuse together 
‘Nyaya-and Vai^esika tenets/ wrote Nydyakusumanjali, AtTn/atattm-viveka^ 
Nydyarvdrtikartdt 2 :taryar^an^uddhi (commentary on Vacaspati’s Tdi^ouryaUkd), 
Kirandmli (commentary on the Pra^astapdda Bhdsya), and Laksandmli (984 
A. D. ), a manual' of Vaisesika definitions.® Sridhara wrote NydyakandaU (991 
' A. D. )l a commentary on the Pon^astapdda Bhdsya. It should also be noted 
that the expansion of Nyaya and Vaiso^ika studies not only led to ^ an 
intensive study of these systems but to the interpretation, criticism and refutar 
tion of the doctrines of the other schools, especially those of the Mimamsa; 
Buddhist and Samkhya systems. It is not rare to find in the writings of the 
period diverse doctrines of other schools fully and' clearly stated before they 
are subjected to criticism or any attempt is made to refute them. This, is 
particularly true of Jayanta’s Nydyamanjarlf and we have already referred in 
this connection to Udayana’s Nydyakusumanjali, For other examples we need 
refer only to the accounts of the Buddhist theory of Ideas ( with illustrative 
quotations), the Mlmarhsa theory of the self-validity of cognitions (with 
citations &om Kumarila ), and the Saihkhya theory of cognition in Vyomamtt 
(pp. 524 ff,, 579 ff., 521 ff.); the summary of Samkhya doctrines in Nydya* 
kusumdnjali (chap. 1); and the discussion of the Prabhakara theory of error, 
and the clear presentation of Sphotavada and other tenets in Sridhara’s 
NydyakandaU (Pp. 180 268 ff.). The latter work quotes, besides, various 

authors and works, e. g. Tantravdrtika and S'lokavdrtikor^ P. 257 ),^ Mandana’s 
Sphofasiddhi (P, '270) and Vidhiviveka (P. 274), the Buddhist logician 
Dharmottara (P.76) etc. The interrelation of the various schools is outside 
the scope of our discussion; but it is evident that there was considerable 
activity in the sphere of speculative thought, and the doctrines put forward by 
the different systems formed the basis of the intellectual movement of the 
century. It is perhaps the mutual conflict of so many schools of thought that- 
led certain thinkers of the age to suggest the way to a synthesis, or proclaim 
the common ultimate goal of 'all systems and schools. In a remarkable passage 
of Aimatattvaviveka, Udayana attempts to show that in its gradiial ascent 

1 See G. N. Kaviraja in Sarasvati Bhavana Studies, Vol. Ill, p, 104. 

^ 2 Ibid. p. 110. - 

3 Udayana wrote also a commentary on Qotama’s Sutras ( ) and an 

original treatise on Nyaya. See G. N. Kaviraja in Sarasvati Bhavana Studies,- 
Vol. Ill, p. 112 fE. 

4 Cf, Jha’s Translation, p, 549, 
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along tbe path of Moksa the soul is confronted with views which broaden out 
more and moie. The different schools of philosophy representing the varied 
views thus obtained in passing are conceived to form a graduated series, 
arranged according to an ascending scale of spiritual realisation, and in such 
a scheme the lower is always supposed to be a stepping stone to the higher 
and is to be superseded by it.”^ Even more explicitly and with greater 
catholicity does the Jaina writer Siddharsi declare the essential unity under- 
lying aU faiths and systems of philosophy ih his UpamUhhliava^jrapanca I'atha 
Book VIII ( Pp. 1220-1227 ). The sum and substance of -svhat he says is that 
the Supreme Soul is one. He is endowed with pure intelligence, and delivers 
the world with His infinite powei*. The true religion (Dharma) is also one and 
consists of such qualities as forbearance, kindness, purity, se'lf-control, truth, 
chastity, honesty, sacrifice etc. Further, the Ultimate Truth, which is the 
way to final deliverance, is in reality one, although it may be expressed in 
difterent ways; and it is for the realisation of this Truth concerning the 
Supreme Lord that people undertake austerities, meditation and vows. Moksa 
is the subsistence of the soul in its pristine condition characterized by infinite 
intelligence, conation, joy and power, and known by such names as Supremo 
Attainment, Bliss, Peace, the endless Good, the Deathless State, Brahma, 
Nirvana etc. The Doctrine that reveals the One God, the One Dharma and 
the One Truth, and propounds such a state of final deliverance is alone authori- 
tative and commands universal jurisdiction. It is the purport of tliis Doctrine 
that men learn with special care and enunciate in varieties of expression. Call 
it Vaisnava, Brahmanical, Saiva, Buddhist or Jaina, it is all the same: the 
difference in name does not count so long as the meaning remains the same. 
Such assertions as *Iam right and you are wrong’, ‘my system is right and 
yours is wrong’ are only a manifestation of jealousy and nothing more. 
Siddharsi’s sublime conception of the spiritual unity of man is no doubt much 
in advance of his age. 

Somadeva’s review of the tenets of the different schools of thought is 
important as illustrating the Jaina standpoint, and much of what he says is no 
doubt cogent and valuable even as an independent effort in philosophical 
criticism. As a matter of fact, he belongs in this respect to a line of Jaina 
scholars who have discussed, criticised and attempted to refute the doctrines of 
other schools of thought both before and after the tenth century ; for example, 
Haribhadra, Akalaiika, Vidyananda, Anantavirya, Prabhacandra, Hemacanira, 
Vadideva, Mallisena and others. It should, however, be pointed out that, so 
far as the Brahmanical schools are concerned, the reaction to the impact of 

1 6. Ki Kaviraja in Sarasvaii Jihavana Yol. Ill, p. 112. 
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Jaina thought and criticism is surprisingly small; and except for isolated 
comments and criticism, the vast literature of the Brahmanieal systems hardly 
takes any adequate notice of Jaina tenets and objections. Among noteworthy 
criticisms of Jaina doctrines may be mentioned those of Saiiikara in his 
Bhasya on Vedanta Sutras 2. 2. 33-36 and of,Kumarila in S'lohavdrttJca 
^Godandsutra,Y. 141 ff; S'ahdanityatddhiharana, v. 106 ff.^etc.); but, generally 
speaking, it may be said that Brahmanieal writers from Samkara to Udayana 
have directed their polemical energies against Buddhist rather than Jaina 
' doctrines. To confine ourselves to the J aina conception of Moksa, which it is 
the intention of Somadeva to contrast with the non-Jaina theories on the 
' subject, it is recorded and criticized as follows by Vyomasiva in the intro- 
ductory portion of his commentary on the Pra^astapdda Bhasya: 

» I 

^ \ q-f^q^TR:, TR ^xqr- 

I ^2^ U^iPTiq: ^2^ 3 OTri|55^^q555%. | 

^ T^%q??rW<55r5rs% qf^HT: I ;?r Rlcq[^Wf<nr 

^ 5^ ?r trq R H ^ i) 

Jayanta who devotes so much space to the doctrines of other 

systems, makes only a passing reference to the Jaina conception of the Self, 
and summarily rejects certain Jaina tenets as absurd in his 'Nydyamahjarl 
(Chap. 9);^ and it is noteworthy that although he discusses in that 
chapteT the theories of salvation of diverse schools of thought, he has 
only a fling at certain practices of the Digambara Jaina monks and the 
absurdity of the notion that such practices lead to salvation. He declares that 
these monks expect to attain final release by plucking out their hair and 
going about naked: if they were right, bald persons would attain molisa 
straightway, and so would the animals, because they, too, are unclad ! Such 
criticism, of course, does not rise above the level of comic satire of the type 
found in plays like Mattavildsaprahasana and Prabodhacandrodaya. 
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CHAPTER X 

4 

Jaina Dogmatics and Moral and Spiritual Discipline 

Apart from the fact that one of the aims of Ya^astilaha ig to illustrate 
the doctrine of ahimsd, the work is designed to be a comprehensive manual of 
Jaina doctrines, and the object of Somadeva is to provide entertainment 
as well as religious instruction, and help forward the propagation of the 
Jaina faith. Books YI, VII and YIII of Yasasklahciy divided into fortysix 
Jcalpas or sections, are styled Upasakadhyayana or Readings for laymen, and 
deal elaborately with samydktva or right faith and its various aspects as 
well as the different vows, which are viewed as the mainstay (upahrmhalta) 
of right faith. Somadeva’s treatment of these topics is wider than that 
of many professed manuals on the subject, and what is more remarkable, 
illustrated in some cases by elaborate stories, which, although not original, 
are narrated in a manner peculiarly his own. In addition to the contents 
of Books VI- VIII, there are brief expositions of Jaina doctrines in Books 
IV and V, while the Anuprekijas are treated in an elaborate body of 
verse in Book II. It is true that the Jaina canon and its doctrines had 
heen fixed long before the tenth century, but the age of Somadeva was 
an era of systematization and interpretation; and judged from this standpoint, 
his comprehensive review of the salient topics of Jaina dogmatics has a 
definite place in the literature of Jainism in Sanskrit. 

' I) Only a brief outline of Somadeva’s exposition of Jaina dogma 
-can be attempted in this chapter, and we may start with an interesting 
summary of the teachings of Jainism contained in a group of verses occur-* 
ring in the dialogue between Yasodhara and his mother in Book IV, The 
summary is in the form of question and answer, and purports to reporta 
conversation between Yasodhara and a Digambara saint on the tenets of 
the Jaina religion.' It is somewhat as follows; “What is Dharma? That 
which inculcates kindness to all creatures. Who is Xpta? He who is 
free from worldly blemishes. What is the means to know him? A ^dstra 
free ’from contradictory statements. What constitutes religious austerities ? 
Extermination of all desire for worldly objects. Whatisy7i;a* That which 
possesses self-experienced attributes such as the intellectual faculiy. How 
does the incorporeal jiva come into contact with the body? It is bound 
to the body by its own actions, just as the sky comes into contact with 
the dust raised by wind; and by its own actions it is*subjected-to hirtH-in* 
order that it may suffer their consequences, just as a learned Brahmin is 
made to tumble over an unclean substance by intoxicating drugs. How 
can Dharma be acquired? By observing the vows to the best of one’s 
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ability. " What is a vow ? The extermination of desire preceded by the 
acquisition of faith. What is faith? Eeasoned belief in the categories 
(recognised by Jainism). What are the categories? They are the agencies 
which uphold the universe’’.^ 

The great discourse on Samyaktva or Right faith in Book VI 
opens with a further definition of Dharma, which is described as the factor 
causing human advancement resulting in supreme beatitude. It consists of 
'prmrtti and nivrttif and applies to householders as well as monhs. 
Pravrtti is endeavour to attain salvation, while Nivrtti is abstention from 
all that leads to worldly bondage.^ Faith, knowledge and conduct are the 
causes of salvation,* while worldly bondage is caused by false doctrine, 
non-abstention (from injury, theft etc.), passions (anger, pride, greed and 
deceit), and yoga or the activity of body, mind and speech. Samyaktva or 
faith is concentration on things that conform to reason; knowledge is that 
which is free from ignorance, doubt and error ; and right conduct is complete 
cessation of all activity that leads to the acquisition of Karma? We are 
also told at the end of Book VI that Samyal^va is faith in the funda- 
mental principles ; knowledge is determining the nature of the fundamental 
principles ; and conduct is complete detachment, devoid of all action what- 
soever.* Right faith, right knowledge and right conduct are the most- 
important factors in the Jaina view of liberation. As Kundakunda says 
in Scmayasdra (verse 162), Samyaktva is faith in the soul and the other 
categories ; the comprehension of their nature is ( right ) knowledge ; and 
the renunciation of desire, passions etc. is (right) conduct, the three 
constituting the path to salvation.® It may be noted that Somadeva does 
not discourse on knowledge and conduct, but expounds Samyaktva in 
detail, 

1 ^ I ^ I'l 
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II) The whole of Book VI, after a preliminary discourse on the 
doctrines of other schools of thought, is devoted to the interpretation of 
Samyaktva, ‘the great tutelary deity of man’ [nardndm mahatl purusa- 
devatd). Samyaktva or Bight Baith depends upon a certain attitude of 
mind produced by the realisation of the nature of the categories, just as 
gold is said to be produced by the mere contact of fire with specially 
treated mercury. It is not necessary to master the scriptures or subject 
the body to austerities or journey elsewhere or wait for the lapse of time 
for acquiring Samyaktva. It is the prime cause of salvation, just as the 
foundation is the mainstay of a palace, good luck that of beauty, life that 
of bodily enjoyment, royal power that of victory, culture that of nobility, 
and policy that of government.^ 

Samyaktva is primarily faith in Apta, Agama and the Padarthas 
or Categories. It may be produced in two ways, has eight components, and 
is characterised by prasama and other qualities, and free from erroneous 
beliefs (miidhatva). Before considering the various aspects of Samyaktva, 
Somadeva explains in detail the nature of Apta, AgSma and the 
Padarthas (VI. 2, 3.). 

III) The Apta, as the Jaina Tirthamkaras are generically called, 
is defined as omniscient and free from all blemishes ; he js the lord of the 
universe and the benefactor of all creatures.* He extricates the world from 
the ocean of suffering by teaching the fundamental truths, and is therefore to be 
regarded as the lord of the universe, whom the three worlds obey.® He is 
pure and free from the eighteen defects common to all living creatures such as 
hunger, thirst, fear, passion, birth, old age, disease, death, anger, sorrow, 
sleep etc,, and is endowed with infinite knowledge, and is the only source 
of words of wisdom.^ Passion, hatred and ignorance are the cause of telling 
a lie, but as the Apta is free from these, he has no occasion for uttering a 
falsehood.® He resembles in shape the heterogeneous creatures (i. e. men), 
is a mirror unto the universe, and the master of the worlds.® 

iRtqra. r P. 274. 
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For various roasous such, as subjection to passion, Srahma, "Vi^i^u, 
Siva, the Sun-god, or the Buddha cannot claim to be the Apt a, Brahma is 
attached to the nymph Tilottama, and Vi§i;iu devoted to L^smi, while Siva’ 
has Parvati forming half his body, and yet they are called Aptas! Vasudeva 
Was the father of Kr§iia, and Bevaki was his mother, and he himself fulfilled 
the duties of a king ; yet, strangely enough, he is called a god I Further, if 
the universe exists in his stomach, and he himself is omnipresent, how can he 
be subject to birth and deathf As regards Siva, being subject to worldly 
blemishes like passion in his corporeal form, he lacks the authority to 
propound a religious code ; while, in his incorporeal form, Sadasiva, he lacks 
the capacity to do so. Besides, with his five mouths, he teaches mutually 
contradictory doctrines, of which it would be impossible to ascertain the 
meaning. It is said that a portion of Sadasiva becomes incarnate in Budra in 
every age *, but in that case there would be no difference between the two^ 
forms of the deity ( the one incorporeal and the other endowed with physical 
form), just as there cannot be any difference between gold and a fragment 
of it. It is also strange that the deity should indulge in such freaks as beg- 
ging, dancing, nudity, the destruction of the Three Cities, the killing of 
Brahma and the carrying of a human skull in his hands,** The Saiva system, 
its principles and the nature of its Omniscient deity constitute, therefore, 
a strange medley of contradictions in respect of the basic doctrine, methods 
of proof, poetical representation and actual practice.® 

With regard to Sun-worship, it is strange that the sun alone should 
be worshipped and not the moon, although the latter also is a planet; the 
cult sm’ely represents the thoughtless activity of people who have never 
examined the Truth,^ As for the Buddhist, he favours indulgence, and 
continence as well as unrestrained indulgence, and is addicted to wine and 
flesh : how can he be respected by the wise It seems to be the object of 
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Somadeva to show that lack of passion- or renunciation is -an essential condi- 
tion of Apta-hood, and no faith which does not inculcate absolute renunciation 
can be said to have an Apta or trustworthy spiritual overlord. It may also 
be noted that the’ question of 'Apta-was an important controversial issue 
between the Saivas and the Jainas, and their respective arguments, which 
Somadeva here analyses, have been summarized in Chap. VIII. 

IV ) Agama or a religious code can be pure only if the Apta is pure, 
just as children are pure when their parents are of pure descent.^ An 
Agama, which does not conform to reason owing to contradictory statements, 
is like the raving of a mad man, and can have no authority.^ The true 
Agama is so called because it makes us comprehend (gakiayan) things 
relating to the present, past and future by occupying itself with the problems 
of religious virtue, material prosperity, desires and liberation, and pointing 
out what is to be shunned and what accepted.® 

The Jaina Agama deals with five categories : the self, the non-self, 
the constitution of the universe, and bondage and liberation with their, 
causes.* The Self is the knower and the seer, great and subtle, and acts 
and suffers. It is coextensive with the body, and ascendant by nature.® 
It is endowed with knowledge and discernment, without which it would be 
in no way different from a , lifeless object. On the other hand, if it -be 
regarded as pure knowledge, it would not have any definite idea,- like the 
painted figure of a man that is neither friend nor foe.® Karma is directed 
by the Self and the Self is ' directed by Karma ; they are like ' the boat 
and the boatman and have no one else’' to direct them.® The Self is; by 
nature, endowed with unlimited power, although it is confined within the 
body, like a mystic formula circumscribed by -the letters of which it 
is composed.® 

Ajiva or the non-self comprises Dharma, Adharma, Space,^ Time 
and Pudgala or Matter. Dharma is the underlying principle of motion^ 
Adharma that of rest. Space that of non-resistance, and Time that of 
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chaDge; while Pudgala or Matter is endowed with -form, touch,- taste, smell 
and colour.? ...... > / - ^ 

Bandha or bondage is due to the* mutual infiltration: of Karma 
and the Self, and ' their relation is* like that* of gold and' rust.' Bondage 
has no beginning; but' has an end.^ ' -There are four- different aspects of 
bondage according to pmhHi or the nature of harma, of which there are 
eight varieties,® stliiti or the duration of each kind of lemma in contact 
with the soul; anuhlidga or the consequences of Jearma; and ^7^ade^a or the 
number of karmic molecules that enter the soul.* It may be noted that 
Somadeva merely enumerates the different aspects of Bandha which is treated 
in detail in the Tattvdrthdclhigamasutraf chap. VIII, ‘ . , 

Mok§a or liberation is the coming of the Self into its own after 
shedding all inner impurities. Liberation is not non-existence nor lack of 
consciousness.® Somadeva gives two - other . definitions of the J aina view of 
liberation, - In VI. 1 he defines mohsa as a state ‘characterised by supreme joy, 
knowledge, power, potency and subtleness in the highest degree.® In VIII. 
fi9 moha is defined as the state in which the Self acquires its own charag- 
teristies.’ * ^ 

The Three jewels ( Eight faith. Eight knowledge and Eight conduct) 
are the causes of salvation, while bondage is caused by false views, lack of 
self-restraint and other factors such as passions and^opaor the vibrations 
produced in the soul by the activities of mind, body and speech,® Lack of 
faith in Apta, 3gama and the Padarthas, error and doubt constitute 
Mithyatva or false views.® Taking only ' one aspect of a matter into consi- 
deration, doubt, lack of discrimination, erroneous notions, equal respect for all 
deities and faiths ; these five also constitute Mithyatva, as they contribute 
towards worldly bondage.^® It may be noted that Somadeva* seems here to 
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follow Pujyapada’s commentary on Tattvdrihmutm VIII. 1. Absence of vows, 
carelessness, cruelty, lack of contentment, and subservience to the dictates of 
the senses are collectively called Asamyama or lack of self-restraint.^ The 
four passions, anger, pride, deceit and greed, with their four varieties, 
plunge the creatures into the sea of transmigration ; and activities connected 
with the mind, speech and the body, according as they are good andljad, are 
the factors which attach virtues and vices to the Self,® 


The next Padartha is the universe, which is, in the Jaina view, with- 
out foundation or support, uncreated and free from destruction : it is Situated 
in the midst of space, and rests on air ( that is, on the three atmospheres of 
dense liquid, gross air and thin -air).®. Somadeva records the criticism of this 
theory by other Schools of thought. The Jainas, they say,, do not regard the 
universe with the earth, mountains and oceans as being fixed anywhere nor do 
they believe that it is upheld by a fish or a tortoise or a serpent or a boar ( as 
in Brahmanical mythology ) : so they fancy air as upholding the unsupported 
universe, an absolutely foolhardy proposition. How can air that cannot uphold 
even clods of earth, wopd and similar substances uphold the universe ^ Soma- 
deva tries to refute this objection by pointing out that the clouds which inund- 
ate the universe with rainwater are kept aloft in the sky solely by the force of 
air.'^ 

I 

V ) Somadeva goes on to say that those who hold false opinions, not 
being able to find fault with the conception of Spta, Agama and the Padarthas, 
censure Jaina (Digambara) ascetics for abstaining from bath and ablutions and 
going about naked and eating their food standing.® He tries to defend each of 
these practices, and says with regard to bathing that it is useless for ascetics, 
who observe chastity, and are bent on a spiritual way of life. Besides, they do 
tftke a bath to avoid pollution caused by contact with Kapalikas, women in 
their periods, Candalas and Sabaras.® Similarly, wholesale ablutions are 
superfluous on the ground that it is necessary to wash only the limb which 
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gets aotiiallj^ soiled ; iio oue, for lustaiieej 'cuts off the nose when u finger is 
bitten by n serpent/ 

As regards nakedness, it is urged that the wise hate what is artificial, 
but not the observance of what is natural. Nakedness is natural; where is the 
ground to hate it?^ Further, it would be impossible for the ascetics to 
observe the vows of non-possession and non-injury if they desired to wear robes 
made of barks or doer-skins/ As* for the custom of taking food standing, 
Somadcva sa 5 ’^s that its observance does not lead to heaven nor does the 
failure to observe it lead to hell. The custom merely marks a certain resolution 
of an ascetic ; * I will take food only so long as it comes to the hollow of my 
palm and I am able to take it standing ; otherwise I will abstain from food 
altogether,’^ 

VI ) After dealing with the essential J aina doctrines and the custom 
of the Digambara mun7Sf Somadeva enumerates a large number of religious 
practices, repugnant to Jainism, and collectively called Mudha or Stupid 
customs and beliefs, from w^hicb Samyaktva or Right faith must be absolutely 
free. They are sun-worship ; bath during eclipses ; giving away money on 
samJcrdnti days^ the morning and evening ablutions; fire-worship; the worship ^ 
of edifices; ceremonial bathing in rivers ► and the ocean ; adoration of trees, 
stupas j ai\d sacred offerings of boiled rice; religious suicide by falling from a 
precipice ; bowing at the tail of a cow and taking cow’s urine ; and the worship 
ofjew^els, conveyances, weapons, the earth, Yaksas and mountains.® Associ- 
ation with heretics of other faiths and the adherents of the Vedas also comes 
within the scope of Mudha of which there are many varieties,® To attribute 
divinity to what is not divine, to adopt as a vow what is not really a vow, 
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and to accept as the truth - what is, not a truth at all constitute Mithyatva or 
falsehood, which has to be renounced.^ Somadeva defines, in this conneeiaon 
the^ attitude of Jainism towards novices. If a convert to Jainism cannot 
altogether renounce aU his false beliefs, he ought to be given a mixed 
reception, but it is not advisable to discard him altogether.^ , On the other 
hand, persons who are wicked by nature should not be induced to accept 
the Jaina doctrine, but proper consideration should be shown to those who 
voluntarily adopt the faith® ( VI. 4 ). 

VII ) Somadeva next deals with the (ibngas or auxiliaries of Samyak- - 
tva, but it will be convenient to summarize first the different aspects of the 
doctrine enumerated in the concluding section of Book VI. 


First, Samyaktva or Eight faith may be realised naturally i. e. by 
intuition with but little effort or acquired from external sources with great 
effort.^ Samyaktva is said to be naturally produced®, when faith in the 
fundamental principles of Jainism comes into being 'without the suffering 
attendant on mental wanderings in the wilderness of deliberation’, as a result, for 
instance, of remembering previous births, or hearing religious discourses, or 
meditating on the image of a Jaina Tirthamkara, or witnessing great religious 
festivals, or any other similar cause. Samyaktva is said to be acquired® when 
faith in the tattvas comes into being after a long time, as a result of great 
efforts made in thoroughly investigating all the scriptural texts,’ which can 
only be understood with the help of methodical instruction by a wise teacher. 

Secondly; Samyaktva may be of two, three and ten kinds according 
to the standpoint from which it is viewed, but faith in the fundamental princb 
pies is the common feature of all its phases.® - 

a ) Samyaktva may be of two kinds, sardga or accompanied by , desire 

and vltardga or free from desire. It is sardga up to the eleventh gunasthdna or 

stage of spiritual development ; it is vltardga in the last three stages. Saraga 

Samyaktva has certain fundamental characteristics such as 'praiama etc., while 

Vltaraga Samyaktva is characterised by the absolute purity of the soul,® 
) 
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Somadeva observes that just as the virility of a man, which cannot be jperceived 
with the senses, can be ascertained from his relations with women, or the 
generation of children, or his fortitude in danger, or the execution of his designs ; 
similarly, the existence of the Jewel of Eight Faith, although extreniely subtle 
owing to its being a condition of the soul, may be inferred &om the qualities of 
Prasama, Saihvega, Anukampa and Sstikya.^ , 

Pra^ama is restraining the mind fi.‘om passions and other evil 
tendencies.® Saiiivega is fear caused by worldly existence, the source of all 
kinds of sufferings, and fleeting like a dream or a magic show.® As Hemacandra 
observes in his YogaMitra 2. 15, Saihvega is man’s longing for Jliberation* 
Anukampa is kindness to all creatures ; it is the fundamental basis of dhmrma,^ 
Astikya is a believing attitude of the mind towards the Apta, the scriptures, 
the vows and the fundamental principles.'* Somadeva concludes by saying 
that long is the worldly bondage of the man who is subject to the fury of 
the passions, devoid of vows, cruel and unbelieving.® It may be added 
that some writers mention another characteristic [of Samyaktva, nirveda or 
indifference to the woiid.^ 

b ) Samyaktva may be of three kinds according as it is accompanied by 
the destruction of the hwrmas or their abatement or the process of partial 
abatement and destruction.® Somadeva does not treat the topic in detail, but 
it may be noted that’ Samyaktva, viewed from this standpoint, is classified into 
hsdyikaf aupa^amika and hmyojgobiamiha, the characteristics -of 'Which are 
explained in detail in •Pujyapada’s commentary on Tattmrthasutra II, 8-5. 
Briefly speaking, K§ayika Samyaktva is caused by the destruction of seven 
particular kinds of Jca7'ma*f Aupa^amika Samyaktva is caused by the mitigation 
of the four passions and the three kinds of daHmetmoha*, and K^ayopa^a- 
mika Samyaktva is caused by the mitigation of the existing four passions' 
and mithydtva and smiyaUvamithydtva and the destruction of their germs. 

G ) Samyaktva may also be often kinds according to the sources ficom 
which it is derived. These sources are djnd, the command of the scriptures 
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composed by the exalted and omniscient Arhat or Tirthamkara ; mdrga, the 
investigation of the Three Jewels of Bight Faith^ Bight knowledge and Bight 
conduct ; upade^a, listening to the life-stories of the great men of old such as 
the Tirthamkaras, the Cakravartins etc. ; sittra, the code regulating the conduct 
and behaviour of the ascetics ; hlja, a clue to the understanding of all sections 
of the doctrine; sarhJcsepa, summary Imowledge of the main topics of the 
system, Ai^ta, sutra or the sacred canon, the vows And the categories; 
vistcMra, comprehensive knowledge of the vast canonical literature consisting 
of the twelve Ahgas, the fourteen Purvas and the Prakirnas ; artha^ personal 
conviction in matters connected with the sacred lore; avagadha^ profound 
knowledge of some part of the threefold Canon; and pm'amdvagaddKXfj the 
conviction of a rnan possessing the three kinds of supernatural knowledge, viz., 
avadhi, manahparyaya and Ic&cala} Samyaktva is thus tenfold according to 
the source from which it is derived, and we have therefore ten types of 
Samyaktva . mdrgasamyaktva, sutrasamyaktvaf artliasomiyciktva and so on. 

In early literature the above ten aspects of Samyaktva are dealt with 
in TIttarddhyayanasutra XXVIII. 16 ff*., although some of the sources are 
differently given: ‘Faith is produced by 1. nisarga, nature; -2. -upadesa, 
instruction; 3. ajila, command; 4. sutra, study of the siitras; 5» bija, suggestion; 
6. abhigama, comprehension of the meaning of the sacred lore ; 7^ vistara, 
complete course of study ; 8 . kriya, religious exercise ; 9. samk^epa, brief 
exposition; 10. dharma, the Law’.^ The Sutra defines each of these factors in 
detail, and later writers explain them in their own way. The following verse, 
quoted by Somadeva in Ya^astilaTca VI. 21, being enumeration of the ten kinds 
of Samyaktva, occurs in Gunabhadra’s Atmdnuidsana. 


Gimabhadi’a clearly explains' the ten kinds of Samyaktva ' in the following 
Verses (ibid. 12-14): 

i 
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VIII) Somadeva enumerates twentyfive hindrances to Samyaktva, 
known as dvgdosdh i the three kinds of Tnudhco or Wiudhctid^ the eight TnadcoSj 
the six (xndycbtdnctSf and the eight defects, scoThkd etc.^ He does not explain 
any of these except the group of eight defects. The three kinds of vfiudha, are 
lokamudha consisting of stupid popular customs such as dips in .sacred water; 
devamitdha or the worship of false deities, ghosts, 'spirits and the like; and 
samayctmudhcb or following the lead of those who profess false doctrines 
such as astrology, magic lore etc. The eight kinds of mada or pride are 
pride of birth, family, beauty, wealth, intellect, knowledge of the scripture, 
honour and power respectively, as explained in the Bhaisya on Tattvattha* 
sUtra IX. 6. What is not dyatana or abode (of right faith) is mdyatam. 
The six andyatmas are a false deity subject to passion and hate; the 
followers of such a deity; false austerities; those who practise such 
austerities; false scriptures; and the followers of such scriptures.^ The 
group of eight defects consists of ^amhd, hdihh%d^ mcikitsdf mudhadrsti, lack 
of upagulianaf lack of sthitikdra, lack of vdtsalya and lack, of prahhdmna. 
These will be explained later. , ^ 

/ 

After enumerating the twentyfive hindrances to Samyaktva, Soma- 
deva points out that a man of right conduct, who possesses right faith, and is 
conversant with the fundamental truths, attains salvation, even though he is 
devoid of vows; while a man without faith can never attain salvation, even 
though he observes the vows.® External functions and external ka/rma are 
mere agencies : when the three J ewels ( Right Faith, Right Knowledge and 
Right Conduct) are mature, the soul becomes impregnated with them.^ 
Right knowledge is not derived from the senses nor right faith from delusion 
nor right conduct from the body: when the soul attains the supreme bliss of 
liberation, it simply becomes one with those three.® It will be seen that right 
faith, right knowledge and right conduct are regarded as conditions of the 
soul, which is, in the ultimate resort, identified with them. Nemicandra puts 
the idea clearly in his Drmyasamgmha (verse 39) when he says that, from 
the ordinary point of view, right faith, knowledge and conduct are the causes 
of salvation, but in reality one’s own soul is the cause of liberation, consisting 
as it does of those three.® Among early writers Kundakunda says in 
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Samayasdra (Terse 19 ) that a saint should always resort to (right) belief, 
knowledge and conduct ; these three are in reality nothing but the soul itself,^ 
The same author says in Ntyamasdra (verse 96) that the soul is to be 
meditated upon as consisting pf pure knowledge, pure faith, joy and pure 
consciousness.^ 


As has already been said, Somadeva deals only with Samyaktva or 
Samyagdar^ana, Bight faith, and regards it as the corner-stone of the entire 
system of Jaina religion and ethics. After dealing with the various aspects of 
Samyaktva, he sums them up in the following verse occurring in Ya^astilala 
VIII. 35. 


\ 


’ The different kinds of Samyaktva, two, three and ten, as the case 
may be, and its four characteristics, referred to in the verse, have already 
been explained. Samyaktva should also be free from the three types of 
mudhaf that is loJcamudhcCf d&oamudhcby and samayamudJia (see above). 
Besides, it has eight angas which are elaborately explained and illustrated 
by Somadeva in Yadastilaka VI. 5-20. 


IX) The eight a^gas or auxiliaries of Samyaktva are freedom from 
^aihhdi freedom fr’om hdmk&d or dhdihhsdf freedom from vioihitsd or vininda, 
freedom ficom anyadaghd or mudhatdf upaguha, sthitikdray prabhdvana and 
vdtsalya. Conversely, sariikdy hdThJcsdy mcikitsdy mudhatd and lack of upaguha, 
lack of sthitikdra, lack of prabhdvana and lack of vdtsalya form a group of 
defects which hamper the growth of Samyaktva, and are included among the 
twentyfive drgdosah. Somadeva’s account of the aiigas of Samyaktva are 
summarised below. 


S'arhkd, dkdmk^d, vinindd and anyasldghd are the four obstacles to 
the growth of Samyaktva or Bight Faith. S'amkd is fear or hesitation, which 
causes’ lack of resolution and the consequent inability to follow in a steadfast 
manner the chosen doctrine or vow. The story of the fickle sage Jamadagni 
is meant to illustrate this failing, while Jinadatta and Padmaratha represent 
the typo of devotees who do not flinch from their vows even in the face of 
death.® Freedom from i^amkd enabled even a criminal like Lalita to attain 
success in the difficult mystiarites, which the pious Dharasena had commenced 
but failed to accomplish oAnng to his fear and indecision. 
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‘ &aihha> is, properly speaking, the fear of a man that' He is alone and 

has no protector in the three worlds ; it is the f§ar born of the ills of world 
and death/ ^amka is also lack of decision, that is, inability to choose between 

one doctrine and another, one vow and another, and one diyinity and another/ 

•* < 

3karhk§a is the desire for worldly happiness, which hampers , con- 
stancy of faith and the practice of vows. To preserve the purity of one's faith 
one must renounce the desires and aspirations born of this and the other 
world, and those encouraged by other faiths based on erroneous doctrines/ 
One must not, for instance, aspire to become a god or a Yaksa or a king as a 
result of one’s devotion to Right Raith.^ To exchange Samyaktva or Right 
Faith for the joys of the world is like exchanging a ruby for butter-milk, and 
nothing but self-deception.® Equanimity of mind (andhuld ciUavrtiih) in 
matters of religion is the sure basis of all prosperity and bliss. To develop 
right faith one must, therefore, be fcee from attachment to the world j and 
the chaste maiden Anantamati is praised for rejecting her chance of worldly 
happiness for the sake of her vow. 

Vininda or Vieikitsa is doubt or hesitation in the exercise of piety 
as inculcated by one’s faith. One must, fpr instance, have no hesitation 
in succouring the poor and the sick, however loathsome the object of 
one’s pity ' may be, because one is required to do so by one’s religion. 
King Auddayana was praised by Indra, because he personally tended 
helpless, old and diseased ascetics without scruple or hesitation/ It 
is one’s own fault if one is unable to foUow the course of conduct prescribed 
by one’s religion or grasp its meaning, . It is the fault of the eye if 
the clear and luminous sky appears to be dark.* He who neglects 
the teachings of one’s religion at the sight of physical defects is ^ like 
a man who rejects gold at the sight of rust on iron.^ The good who 
view the teachings of the scriptures and the nature of the body in 
their proper perspective feel no scruples of any kind in carrying out 
tenets of their faith.® 
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Anya^lagliS, or Mudhata is attachment to the dogmas of other 
faiths, which a devout Jai^a must avoid. The Vedic, Buddhist, andSaiva 
scriptures are dismissed by the author as favouring the use of honey, meat and 
wine, as also the Vedic religion which prescribes sacrifices as a means to 
salvation. Such practices as purification with earth etc., ceremonial bathing, 
sprinkling of water, ablutions, and the worship of the Manes and the Fire; 
the use of deceitful speech, holy ashes, cowdung plasters and Ku^a seats ; 
the wearing of matted hair, ceremonial cloth and girdle; the carrying 
of clubs and bamboo baskets, and mystic poses of the fingers: all these 
are described as the stock-in-trade of those who are ignorant of the inner 
truth.^ The erroneous dogmas of other systems are attractive in 
outward appearance but dangerous in their inner significance; they are 
like the Idmpdha fruit, and should never be relied upon.^ A follower of 
the Jaina faith should neither praise nor become acquainted with 
such doctrines nor be misled by the knowledge and science of other schools 
of thought.® The devout lady Revatl is accordingly praised for the utter 
indifference to divinities not recognised by the Jaina scriptures. 

Somadeva then , describes the four attributes which contribute 
to the growth of Samyaktva. They are upaguha, sthitikdra, prahlidvam 
and vdtsalya, Upaguha or Dharmopabrrfihana is guarding the reputation 
of one’s religion by suppressing or concealing such faults of one’s co- 
religionists as may lower it in the estmiation of others. It is, of course, one’s 
duty to enhance the prestige of one’s faith by the cultivation 'of such 
virtues as forbearance, truthfulness, purity, mercy and honesty, and by 
the practice of austerities, self-control and charity.* At the same time, 
if any of one’s co-religionists commits an offence by chance or error, 
‘one should conceal it with the wealth of one’s own virtues’ as does a 
Inother that of her children.® This seems to mean that one should establish 
the innocence of the culprit, even if the attempt should entail personal loss or 
damage. When, for instace, the bogus Jaina ascetic was arrested by the' police 
for stealing the merchant’s Jewel, the latter, being a good Jaina, declared that 
he had himself given it to the thief, because the conviction of a Jaina ascetic 
for theft would have lowered the prestige of Jainism among the populace 
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who were not c^cquainted with the real facts.^ Somadeva goes on to say 
that a religion cannot be sullied by the misdemeanour of a weakling among its 
adherents, just as the ocean does not become foul on account of a frog dying 
in its waters.^ This is, of course, true of all religions, but the Jainas seem 
to be prepared, under certain circumstances, to ignore occasional infractions 
of the moral code if they can thereby save their religion from any possible 
opprobium or disgrace, 

Sthitikara is the strengthening’ of the conviction of those among 
one’s co-religionists who may be faltering in their loyalty to the faith, and 
show signs of breaking away from the fold. A person initiated into the Jaina 
religion may be wavering in his allegiance owing to the rigour of the vows 
and insufficient knowledge of the scriptures, and it is the duty of the faithful 
to hearten him and strengthen his loyalty to the faith.® A novice must not 
be discarded on account of a single lapse, and the aim of a good Jaina should be 
(janava/i'dhana, ‘the advancement of the community’, to be accomplished by con- 
stant efforts to win back waverers and sceptics and restore their allegiance.^ 
The ends of religion can be served only by the efforts of various types of 
e,nd each one should be assigned the rdle for which he is fit.® Any neglige- 
nce of this principle deprives men of access to the truth, prolongs the cycle 
of births, and contributes to the decay of the faith.® The story of Variisena 
illustrates this aspect of one’s obligations to one’s religion. 

Prabhavana is propagation of the faith by the installation of images 
and the establishment of temples aiid the institution of worship and festivals as 
well as by the diffusion of knowledge and the practice of manifold austerities.'^ 
We are also told that it is one’s duty to enhance the prestige of the faith, 
without any motives of worldly gain, by means of charity and diverse forms of 
knowledge and science and the celebration of grand festivals and ceremonies.® 
The story of Vajrakumara shows that a good Jaina must be prepared to 
defend his religion against the encroachments of rival sects. 

Vatsalya is helping one’s co-religionists in distress, as illustrated in 
the story of the sage Visnu. Connected with vatsalya are certain kindred virtues 
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which a Jaina layman ought to cultivate. They are mnaya^ vaiydvHya, and 
hhaJcti, Vinaya is respect for one’s teacher, fellow-student, and the community, 
and for the study of the scriptures and ideal of self-control.^ Vaiyavitya is 
efficient service rendered to the miserable and the sick.^ ■ Bhakti is pure 
and sincere devotion to Jina, the Jaina scriptures, and Jaina religious teachers 
distinguished for their austerities and learning.® 

f 

X ) Somadeva next deals with the salient features of Jaina religious 
and moral discipline in detail. In Book VII he defines Vrata as the mainstay 
of Samyaktva, and it is of two kinds according as it is based on the Mfilagunas 
and Uttaragunas. The Mulagunas are eight, consisting as they do of 
abstention from wine, meat, honey and five kinds of fruits such as Udumbara, 
Asvattha, Plaksa and Nyagrodha, which are the breeding ground of various 
living organisms, visible and invisible.^ A number of stories is told to illustrate 
some of the mulagunas, and it is asserted that flesh-eaters have no kindness, 
drunkards never speak the truth, and people who take honey and the 
Udumbara fruit feel no pity.® 

I 

Drinking is condemned by saying that it is the root of all evils, 
since it completely deludes the mind,< and is therefore the greatest of all sins. 
Owing to the loss of the power of discrimination men commit aU kinds of sins, 
which lead to their wandering in the wilderness of worldly existence.® It is 
well-known that wine was the cause of the ruin of the Yadavas, just as gambl- 
ing was the cause of that of the Pandavas^ Somadeva records also a curious 
belief that some persons, after a long succession of births and rebirths, are in 
the course of time transformed into wine to delude the minds of men. The 
number of sentient beings transformed into a single drop of wine is large 
enough to fiU the universe !® 

With regard to the prohibition of meat-eating, Somadeva wonders 
how people who seek their own welfare hope to increase their own flesh 
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with the flesh of others.^ Just as one*s own life is dear to one, similarly the 
life of another is dear to him i and one should therefore refrain from destroy- 
ing animal life.^ The objection to honey is based on the ground that it is 
pressed out of ^ the young eggs in the womb of bees*, and resembles the 
embryo in the first stage of its growth,^ It is forbidden to eat or drink in 
th6 house of those who take wine, meat and honey, and even ‘to use any 
utensils belonging to them.^ Further, one who observes the mulagunchs 
should always avoid water brought in waterskins, oil kept in leather flasks, 
and women who are not in a fit state for vows.® 


In connection with the taboo on meat, we are told that some object 
even to the eating of beans and pulses, as these, too, according to them, are 
flesh, being endowed with life like the bodies of camels, sheep and other 
animals. Somadeva, however, rejects this view, and cites a verse to the effect 
that flesh may constitute the body of an animate object, but the body of 
any animate object is not necessarily composed of flesh; just as the Neem 
is a tree, but any tree is not Neem.® 


The Uttal'agunas are twelve in number, and comprise the five 
.^uvratas, the three Gunavratas and the four Sik§avratas. The Anuvratas 
are treated in detail and fully illustrated with elaborate stories in VII.26-32, 
They consist of limited vows to renounce severally injury, stealing, falsehood, 
lust and greed.’ 
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lesser vows'are intended for laymen and distinguished from the same vows in then; 
more rigorous form, known as Mahavratas or great vows, which are prescribed for 
monks and ascetics. The vices against which these vows are directed cover a 
wide field, being classified into different categories. Theft, for , example, includes 
misappropriation of deposits, as shown by the story of ^ribhuti and Bhadramitra 
(see Chap. XVI). It is noteworthy that the early Christians, too, included this 
among the more serious violations of the moral law. Pliny who was sent as legate 
to Bithynia in 111 a. i). reports in his ninety-sixth letter to the Emperor Trajan 
that the Christians ‘bound themselves with an ^oath, not for any crime but not to 
commit theft or robbery or adultery, not to break their word, and not to, deny a 
deposit when demanded\ Kidd; A History of iAc CAim’cA, Vol. I, p. 325; Bindley: 
The Apology of Tertidlimii Appendix, p, 148 ff. , 
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Dealing with the question of injury, Somadeva enunciates a positive 
view of almhsa and defines himsd as destruction of living creatures throuo-h 
error of judgement, and ahimsd as the jDrotection afibrded to them.^ It 
follows, therefore, that animals must not be killed for the purpose of wor- 
shipping the gods or the Manes, or entertaining one’s guests, or in any 
mystic rites, or for medicinal purposes or out of fear: this constitutes the 
the vow of ahimsd.^ 

All liquids should be strained through a cloth before use to avoid 
any possible injury to living creatures, and one should for the same reason 
give up also eating at night.® Rice-gruel (or pickles), syrups, unhusked 
paddy, fiowers, fruits, roots and leaves, being the breeding ground of living 
organisms, should not be acquired for use nor anything that is frequented 
by the latter.* Hollow stalks and reeds should be avoided as well as creepers 
and bulbs resorted to by diverse creatures.® Herbs or vegetables should 
be taken when no longer raw, after splitting them into two sections, and 
all kinds of pulses and beans which arc cooked entire should also be avoided.® 

Somadeva then enumerates certain qualities which should be cultivated 
to realise the ideal of ahimsd. They are maitrl, preunxodaf Idruivya and 
mddhyasihya. Maitii is tlie disposition not to cause suftering to any one 
by any physical act or thoughts or nords.'' Pramoda is affection coupled 
with respect for men eminent for their virtues and religious austerities.* 
Karimya is the Avill to help the poor, while Madliyasthya is an equitable 
attitude, free from pleasure and displeasure, towards ’ those who are devoid 
of any merit.® The supreme quality of kindness is emphasized by declaring 
that virtue is light and sin darkness, and sin cannot abide in a jpersou 
crowned with the rays of kindness.^ Ahimsa is thus a positive virtue, 
and resolves into jlvadayd or comiiassioii for living creatures, which by 
itself IS as efficacious as all good words combined. The effect of the latter 
is like the result of agricultural labour, while that of the former is like 
the miraculous results produced by the Cintamaiii gcm.“ 
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' Speaking of theft, SomadeVa dlflnes it as taking possession* of another’s 
property, not being given by the owner, , with the exception of such things 
-which may -be Used by all.^ It is permissible to take possession of ungiven 
property only at the death of one’s kinsmen;, in case of the living, ^specific 
permission for the purpose is necessary.^ Those who take the vow of 
non-stealing must not take anything that is the property of others ^vhether 
,in a house or in the street or on water or in the woods or on the hiUs’,® With 
regard to objects of miknown ownership, the king alone has the right to 
acquire them so that the produce of mines, large and small, belongs to 
none but the king.^ Falsification of measures, abetment of theft, receiving 
of stolen property, and the accumulation of wealth in war time are obstacles 
to the voW of non-stealing.“ 

Somadeva mentions various degrees of truth and falsehood. Firstly, 
djhat which is to some extent true, though on the whole false, as when 
,we say in common parlance, *he cooks food or weaves cloths’.® Secondly., 
what is to some extent false, though on the whole true, as when a man, 
after promising to give something at the end of a fortnight, gives it after 
a month or a year. Thirdly, that which is in all respects true. Fourthly, 
that which is completely false, as when a man promises to give something 
which he does not ' possess.’ The fourth item should always be avoided, 
but the transactions of everyday life are founded on the other three, ani 
sometimes even a false statement ceases to be false if it pleases one’s preceptor 
and others. Divulging® of secrots, slander, backbiting,, forgery and perjury 
are obstacles to truth.® One should juot also talk about the wives of others 
jDor speak against the king nor indulge in anti-social talks : one should take care 
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not to make any unfounded statement.^ Exaggeration, fault-finding and 
indecent speech must be avoided, and one should always speak words that are 
• noble, beneficial and concise’.* One should not praise oneself nor calumniate 
others : one should not be jealous of the merits of others when they really 
exist and describe those of oneself which do not exist at all.* 

Somadeva appears in certain cirumstances to attach greater import* 
ance to self-preservation and philanthropic considerations than to speakllig 
out the truth. He opmes that the truth must not be spoken if it is likely 
to endanger others and bring inevitable ruin to oneself.* This can only mean 
that the truth need not always by revealed, if by so doing one can stave 
off one’s own ruin and that of others. Somadeva, however, points out that 
the effective power of truthfiil speech is based on the inherent validity of 
truth itself, and what a truthful man says is on all occasions Valid.* 

It is evident that Somadeva lays as much emphasis on doing goo3 
to others as on speaking the truth, if not more. Doing good to others seems 
to him to be the most natural thing to dp, and he fails to understand why 
people are bent on making others unhappy, since to make others happy is tb 
make oneself happy.® To harbour evil thoughts against others is to injure 
oneself, and Somadeva expresses the idea by saying that ‘even while the 
‘ mind spreads darkness over others, it injects streams of darkness into its 
veins’.’ One should accordingly be always merciful and always devoted to 
the good of others, be of pleasant nature and pleasant manners, do what 
is pleasant and speak what is pleasant.® It is also a sin to withhbld spiritual 
knowledge from any one who asks for it.® 

Somadeva then discusses the question of hralimm or chastity, and 
defines it as regarding all women except one’s wife or concubine as one’s 
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mother, sister or dau'ghter (according to their age ).^ - It is also defined, 
as something, the ^maintenance of which leads to the growth of qualities 
like ahimsd or non-injury.^ In the Realm of Dharma^ men are by. nature 
temperate in their sexual desires, and one should therefore remain content 
with one's married wife, and leave, alone the wives of others, female relations, 
and nuns.^ Study, meditation and the practice of virtue are out of tlie 
question so long as the fire of sexual desire bmms in the mind.® Worldly 
pleasures should be enjoyed in moderation, like food, to satisfy only physical 
needs so as to avoid excessive' longing for them.® The vow of chastity is 
spoilt by illicit relation with women, unnatural methods of sexual enjoyment, 
arrangement of other people’s marriages and preoccupation with the art 
of love.’ Wine, meat, gambling, music with song and dance, personal 
decoration, intoitication, libertines and aimless wandering: these ten are 
concomitants of sexual passion.® One should be careful not to excite 
oneself by erotic acts, aphrodisiac potions and erotic literature,® It should 
be remembered that men are n^ver satiated with worldly pleasures, just 
as fire is never satiated with sacrificial oblations or the ocean with the influx 
of waters.’® 

s ,, ' Parigraha, the subject of the fifth Anuvrata, is attachment to 
worldly objects, and it should always be curtailed. The attachment may 
be to both outer and inner objects, the former being ten and the latter 
fourteen. The outer objects are arable land, corn, money, habitation, cloth- 
ing and the like, couch and seat, servants, cattle and household, articles. 
The inner objects are false doctrines; the three kinds of inclinations (feminine 
inclinations, mescnline inclinations and inclinations common to both the 
/Sexes ) : the six kinds of feelings, vi?., the sense of the laughable, pleasure, 
displeasure, sorrow, fear and disgust/, and the four passions; anger, pride, 
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docoit and greed.* ^Tlio transient character of the* body .and the objects 
of the world, property, vifo and children, ought to convince us of thr, 
vanity of our do.siros. Wretched and miserable is the man wlm iwesbh 
wealth for selfish enjoyment and not for the cultivation of virtue, and 
supremely wealthy are those who do not desire to acquire what they have 
not got nor rejoice uhen they ha\e acquired it." Nothing but sin results 
from the concentration of the mind on wealth, atid acquisition througlu 
greed of more than one’s logitlmnto share of wealth or properly destroys 
the vow to renounce ’pariffrctha^ The man, who is free from desire for both 
the outer and inner objects of attachment, is fit to obtain the bliss of heaven 
and salvation.* 

XI) The three Gunavrata*? are no\t desciibcd (VII. 3.3 ), hut they 
are not illustrated with stories, like the fi^e Aiiuviatas. The Ghujuvratas arc 
Pigvirati, Dc^aviraii and Anartluulandavirati. The first two consist of vows to 
restrict one’s movements to a fi\cd point in a paiticular direction or ine 
particular place, preparatory to restraining the mind from external objects 
by renouncing injury, greed, indulgence and similar propensities." These 
vows constitute a scheme of preliminary self-restraint designed to secure 
moral purity and establish mental equilibrium with regard to the objects 
of the world. 

The third Guqavratn is abstention from the Anaithadnndas, which 
comprise all accessories of violence .and all agencies and means of injury 
leading to slaughter, capture or coiifincmcl, and are so called because they 
contribute to the prevalence of strife and discord. The Anarlha-dnndas 
include birds and animals like cocks, hawks, peacocks, cats, vicious elephants 
and ichneumons, and such means of injury as poison, spoais, arms, fire whips, 
nooses and tethois. The person who takes a vow to observe this particular 
Gu^avrata should not therefore keep noxious animals nor use any implement 
designed to cause injury or loss of life. The Anarthadaudas co^er a wide 
field and include also sinful gossip, evil thoughts, sports involving loss 
of life, futile occupations, doing harm to others, jealousy, and all acts that 
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cause grief and mourning to one’s fellow creatures.^' It will be seen that 
the third Gunavrata is designed to supplement the great vow of Ahiihsa, 
and Somadeva goes on to say that, by renouncing' the Anarthadandas, the 
devotee earns the friendship of all creatures and becomes their lord.® 
Deception and violence practised at the instance of others, the overloading 
of beasts of burden, and causing excessive suffering to them amount to 
violation of this vow.^ 

' XII ) The four Siksavratas are treated in detail in Book VIII, which 
practically brings to an end Somadeva’s masterly discourse - on the Jaina 
religion. They are sdmayika or customary worship, promdhopdsana or reli- 
gious fasting, niyama or limitation of worldly enjoyment, and cldna or 
ohai’ity. 

We have in our work a comprehensive treatment of sdmdyiha or 
the Jaina system of worship, which primarily resolves itself into the worship 
of Arhats, that is, the all-holy and omniscient Tirtharhkaras or Patriarchs. 
The worship is of two kinds according as it is done with or without the 
use of idols. 

i 

a) The kind of worship in which idols are dispensed with is regulated 
by what is known as smiayorsamdodra-vidhi, which prescribes the adoration o? 
certain entities, concrete and abstract, held sacred by Jainism, t They are the 
Five Paramesthins or Exalted Beings and the Three Jewels ( Bight Belief, 
Bight Knowledge and Bight Conduct). All these should be visualized on 
a piece of birch bark or cloth or wooden board or a slab of stone' or on 
sand or the earth or in the air or in one’s heart.* ' The salutations and 
hymns accompanying the votive offerings are composed by Somadeva himself 
in ornate prose and verse, and they rank high in Jaina devotional literature. 

The Five Paramesthins are adored first. They are, according to 
Somadeva’s interpretation, the Arhat, that is, one of the Tirtharhkaras or 
Patriarchs endowed with superhuman qualities ; the Siddha or one who has 
realised within himself the luminous presence of the Infinite Soul ; , the 
Acarya or the teacher who regulates the social order according the' prin- 
diples of J ainism ; the Upadhyaya or the learned preceptor who has mastered 
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the sacred lore ; and the Sadhu or the devotee bent on salvation and engage 
in rigorous austerities in the face of insuperable obstacles. It may be adde 
that the doctrine of the Paramesthins is a cardinal feature of Jainism, \yhic 
offers to some extent to be a cult of the superman in the sphere of religioi 
and reserves its highest honours for the best of men who uphold religic 
and society according to the tenets of the J aina faith. 

The Parame§thins as well as the Three Jelwes are invoked in oi 
work in elaborate, long-winding prose salutations, each followed by a suppL 
mentary verse, some of which will be found reproduced in Chapter IV, 
Somadeva refers in tliis connection to the eightfold worship of /the Para-* 
mesthins and the Three Jewels.^ 


The prose invocations are follow^ed by a considerable number of 
verses in praise of Right Faith, Right Knowdedge, and Right Conduct, 
the Arhat, the Siddha, the Acarya, and Santinatha, one of the the Jinas or 
Tirthariikaras. Most of these eulogies are couched in an elevated style and 
will be found in the chapter on Somadeva’s verse. 


b ) The worshipper may also use an image of the Arhat, and such 
worship consists of six items, viz, bathing and adoration of the idol, hymns, 
silent prayer {japa ), meditation, and the adoration of the presiding goddess 
of the scriptures ( Srutadevata ). The first two items, ceremonial bathing 
and adoration of the idol, are closely interconnected, and illustrated by 
Somadeva with a series of highflown vexses in praise of Jina, designed to 
accompany each successive .stage of .the ritual. The various stages of the 
worship proper are prastavand ( prelude ), purdharma ( preliminary arrange- 
ments), sthdpand (placing the idol on the altar), samnidhdpana (formal 
installation of the idol), piijya (obeisance and offerings), and p>ujd‘pliala 
(declaration of the results accruing from the worship of Jina ). The idol is 
bathed with fragrant water, clarified butter, and the juice of vines, dates, 
sugarcanes, old ' myrobalhns, areca-nuts, and Piyala fruits as well as 
coconut-milk,^ and anointed ' with various pastes and compounds made from 
sandal, aloe wood, cardamoms, cloves and Karhkola berries.® Four pitchers 
filled with water and decorated with flowers and leaves are kept ready for 
the bathing ceremony,* The sacred Nandyavarta and Svastika emblems, 
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fruits, flowers, unbroken rice, water, handfuls of Kusa grass, and earthen 
vessels are revolved in a circular fashion before the idol : this being the 
ceremony known as nirajana.^ After’ a final bath (^mabhrtliasndna),^ 
the worshipper should present to the idol Kalama < rice, liavis, lights, 
incense, flowers and fruits. White parasols, fly-whisks and mirrors are 
among the articles used in the worship of the idol. 

The following are some of the verses composed by Somadeva to 
mark the different stages in the worship of Jina. 

ii p. 383. 
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The following verses among others are meant to be recited 
while wor^ipping the idol with diverse offerings ^ 
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4 

'Owing to the bathing of Lord Jina with perfumed waters that 
delight the universe, thou Wishing Creeper of Prosperity, blossom forth 
with leaves* bringing joy to men; thou Garden of Religious Merit, ever 
beautiful with fruits, be thoU the ' resort of the faithful ; and, thou 
Soul, shake off now the langoUr caused by the seat of recurring sins V 

The benign influence of the worship of Jina is expressed in 
the following benediction: 
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*■ Let -a' ^ king, having jacquired gloi*y ' by dint of virtue, be for 
the sake of Virtue, favourable to the practice of the virtues and those 
who are devoted to Virtue. Let the people, too, obtain at will the 
highest prosperity, ever blessed with the religious merit accruing from 
the worship of Lord Jina’s feet,’ 

c) The ritual of worship is followed by the singing of hymns iti 
praise of Jina. The next item is Japa or the repetition of the famous 
Pancaparamesthi-mantra consisting of thirtyfive letters: 

This is the sa/rvakmrarmoAitm. Somadeva refers also to the ndmdhsara 
formula consisting only of the names of the five Paramesthins,^ the 
muhhydksara formula consisting of the initial letters of the names 
of the Paramesthins,^ and formulas consisting of a single letter such 
as Om® or ar, but he , prefers the one consisting of thirtyfive letters 
as the most authoritative.^ The counting of the letters is to be done 
with a rosary composed of lotus seeds or golden beads or sunstones or 
gems, and the counting may also be done with fiowcrs or on the 
finger-joints.® The formula is to be repeated in full, very clearly,- with 
stress on the final anusvdras.^ The repetition of the mantra may be 
vocal or, mental, the latter method being the more efficacious. Great 
mystic value is attached to this formula which is eloquently praised by 
our author. 

/ 

. d) Japa is followed by dliyana or meditation. The thirtyninth 

section of Book VIII deals with this important* subject, and belongs, 
in fact, to a type of Jaina mystic literature represented by such works 
as Kundakunda’s Mohhhapdhuda and Niyamasdra, Samddhi^aiaka, Yogindu’s 
Paramdtmaprahd^a, Subhacandra’s Jn&ndrnava and Devasena’s Arddhanor 
sdra. There are different kinds of dhydna, but the fundamental basis 
of the Jaina system of meditation is the contemplation and realisation of 
the true nature of the Self. It is necessary to remember .at the outset 
that Jaina doctrine recognises three kinds of Self: halm'dimd or the outer 
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*Self, 'mitardtmd 'or the inner Self, and pammdtmd ot the higher Self. 
Kundakunda says in his MohJcliapdhuda that the external Self consists of 
the sense organs ; the inner Self is the consciousness that .the soul is 
distinct from the body; and the higher Self is the emancipated soul free 
from the impurities of Ka/rma} The paramdtmd or the higher Self is the 
sole object of meditation, and it is essential to note that it is not the 
universal Soul of Vedanta, but the pure and all-knowing soul in each 
individual, circumscribed and obscured for the time being by the 
hindrances of harma, Jaina meditation is not merely contemplation but 
realisation of the Self, which is the same thing as liberation or the 
emancipated existence of the individual soul. As Kundakunda says, the 
Yogin by contemplating the paramdtmd diverts himself of sin-producing 
greed and acquires no new Ica/rma : firm in right conduct and right faith, 
he contemplates the Self and reaches the supreme goal (ibid, verses 48, 49).^ 

Somadeva begins by saying that the prescribed process of meditation 
should be sedulously practised by one who desires to contemplate the Supreme 
Light and attain 'that eternal abode’, that is, the abode of the emancipated 
souls at the top of the universe, as conceived by Jainism. The Supreme 
Light {pa^aTYijyotih) is the higher Self or paramdtmdf and the expression 
is often used in this sense in Jaina literature, e. g., in Jndndrrbma 31. 8,® 
41 1 32. 35® etc. 

Somadeva mentions two broad divisions of meditation, sahijadhydna 
and ahljadhydna. In sahijadhydna, the mind is like a lamp, unshaken by 
the gusts of external and internal delusion, and cheers up at the sight 
of the Truth.® In ahljadhydna the mental current reaches a stage when 
it becomes devoid of conscious thought, and the Self sparkles within itself,* 
In other words, the mind is at work in sahijadhydna ^ but ceases to function 
in ahljadhydna, leaving the Self to discover itself. The latter is the higher 
kind of contemplation, of which Somadeva describes the main characteristics. 
He says that when the five senses sink into themselves and the mind is 
submerged, the Light dawns on the inner Self. Meditation consists in 
mental concentration; the Self meditates and reaps the consequenbes ; the 
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Light of the Self is the object of meditation; and the subjugation of 
the senses is the means to accomplish it. Lack of strength does not remove 
obstacles nor does lack of stamina lead to eternal life . one should therefore 
contemplate the higher Self {paraTh hralima) without any sense of weakness.^ 
Two points may bo noted in this connection. First, while there cannot 
be meditation without mental concentration, the destruction of the senses 
and specially the activity of the mind is the primary condition of self-real- 
isation. Devaseua*s Ardclhandsdra, which elaborates the point, remarks, for 
instance, that the Self dtmd, becomes the higher Self {paramdtmd) when the 
activity of the mind is destroyed.* Yoglndu in his Paramdtmapratdia 
(verse 31) describes the higher Self as mindless {amanu^ and the devotee 
is asked to meditate on the infinite and divine Self by suppressing the mind.* 
Super-mental consciousness is the goal aimed at, and the vision of the Light 
is said to appear only when the senses are subdued and the mind is at 
a standstill. Fujyapada says in his Samddhisataha ( verse 30 ) that what one 
visualizes for a moment after controlling all the senses, with the inner Self 
motionless and calm, is the reality underlying the higher Self.* Somadeva 
says in a mystic verse, which, if we understand it correctly, seems to mean 
that ^^hen the swan of the mind (i. e. the inner Self) is bereft of mental 
activity and the swan of the soul (i. e. the higher Self) is steady in every 
1 espect, the* swan of knowledge becomes the swan of the lake of visible pheno- 
mena in their entirety.® There seems to be here a reference io what Yogindu 
Calls haThsdedra ( 2. 170 ), which is explained as the passionfree purity of the 
soul concomitant with infinite knowledge and other attributes.® 

Secondly, the use of the expression pa/raTh hrahma in the sense of the 
higher Self is another instance of Jaina adaptation of Vedantic terminology. 
Somadeva uses the expression several times,’ and other examples are 
frequently found in Yogindu’s ParomdimapralMsa.^ 

Meditation is always difiScuit. Just as gems, though found in the 
earth, arc not found everywhere ; similarly, meditation, though it depends upon 
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individual effort, is not possible for Everybody The duration of dhydna is 
only an cbntccTTiriuhuTtcii and it is difficult to attain a state of mind, steadfast, in 
meditation and free from vibration.^ But dhydiMf though it lasts only for 
such a short time, firm in the soul, totally destroys one’s accumulated harma, 
just as a stroke of lightning rends asunder a hill in a moment.® There are five 
factors which contribute towards Yoga or meditation * indifference to the world, 
maturity of knowledge, lack of attachment, a steadfast mind and ability to 
endure the privations of hunger, thirst, grief, swoon, old age and death.^ 
The obstacles to Yoga are mental suffering, disease, error, carelessness, idleness, 
confusion, lack of success, attachment and fickleness.® He who practises 
meditation should be free from apger and pleasure, and remain indifferent, like 
a clod of earth, both to one who pierces him with thorns and one -who smears 
him with sandal-paste.® He should maintain a uniform attitude towards gain 
and loss, home and woodland, friend and foe, the pleasant and the unpleasant, 
happiness and misery.’ He should be deeply learned in sacred lore regarding 
the higher Self, endowed with fortitude, goodwill, and maintain constant silence ' 
except for words pleasant and true.® 

Somadeva then refers to the four kinds of dhydna mentioned in 
Tattvdrthasutra^ ch. IX : drta, rcmdra^ dharmya and ^uUa, Artadhyana i^ 
of four kinds : contemplation of the presence of an unpleasant object and the 
anxiety to get rid of it ; contemplation of the loss of a pleasant object and the 
anxiety to regain it ; constant thought of pain or disease and the desire to 
remove it ; and the anxiety to enjoy unattained objects of pleasure. Baudra^ 
dhyana is also of four kinds according as it is preoccupied with thoughts of 
injury, falsehood, theft and the preservation of the means of enjoymentl 
Srtadhyana and Baudradhyana should be avoided by all means : they are, as 
it were, gates barring the entry of the Three Jewels and effective barriers in 
the path of liberation ; steps leading to hell and wings obscuring the vision of 
the truth. The tree of rebirth prodigiously grows as long as even a vestige 
of these two dhydnas remains in the mind,® ' ' 
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Somadeva then deals with Dharmyadhyana and Bukladhyana. He 
who practises Dharmyadhyana should ponder over the fundamental principles 
of Jainism, carefully considering the authoritative means of knowledge, and the 
, various standpoints and aspects.^ Dharmyadhyana is of four kinds : djndvioaya 
or discerning the truth on the ba^is of absolute faith in the scriptures 
composed by Jina ; apdyamGaya or pondering on the means of making people 
abstain from wrong belief, knowledge and conduct , vipdhavicaya or pondering 
oVer the consequences of the eight kinds of Tcarma ; and samstJidnavicaya or 
pondering over the nature and constitution of the universe. Somadeva gives 
examples of all the varieties of Dharmyadhyana. For instance, the devotee 
may reflect on djM in the following manner. 'Just as there is no mystery in 
the world about pure gold and its working, similarly it is the desire of the 
wise that there should be no mystery about authoritative scriptures. But 
the scriptures ( of other faiths ) fail to convince even persons of scanty intelli- 
gence like myself. How can they help the creatures sinking in the ocean of 
worldly existence ^ ^ Apaya may be contemplated as follows . * Alas, the dark- 
ness of false doctrines makes man’s minds blind to the acceptance of the Three 
Jewels, even though such a step shines with the rays of reason. Let us hope 
for the day when, casting off sins, men will see the Truth that puts an end to 
misery.’* After reflecting on the constitution of the universe, the devote? 
should ponder over the consequences of 'karma*. 'There in the universe, upwards, 
downwards, and athwart, the creatures incessantly wander, like dust, impelled 
by the gust of their own karma.^^ It is asserted that he who thus practises 
Dharmyadhyana, with his senses and mind subdued, has his darkness dispelled, 
as if at the rise of the sun.® 

The next step is Sukladhyana which is the highest form of meditation. 
The four stages of this dhydna are briefly mentioned by Somadeva (P. 394.): 


The first stage, called by Somadeva 'diversity devoid of unity’, is prthahtva- 
mta/rka-vicdra, wherein the devotee is absorbed in the meditation of the Self, 
but unconsciously allows its different attributes to replace one another. The 
second stage, called by our author 'unity devoid of diversity’, is ekat^a-vitarlor 
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^\CQ/roi>y wherein the Yogin concentrates on a particular aspect o£^C;b]^C'’‘-Sel 
without any change or variation/ These two stages of Sukladhyaha^^te 
followed by the destruction of the ‘destructive’ Jcarmas^ and the third stage is 
known as suhsma-hriya-pratipatiy wherein the absorption of the soul in itself 
stiU leaves room for minute vibratory movements in the soul. The fourth 
stage is vyupa/ratorhriycmmrti, called by Somadeva nishriya yogay wherein 
vibration or activity of any kind is totally absent. Transcending the 
body, the Yogin now loses all connection with the mind, and his vital 
breaths come to an end, while he attains the supreme goal and perfect know- 
ledge/ This is the stage in which the Self becomes the higher Self, and 
this is molcsa or liberation, characterized by the destruction of both ‘destructive’ 
and * undestructive ’ Icarmas^ and free from the limitations of birth, a condition 
in which the Self attains its o^vn qualities.^ As Kundakunda says in his 
Samayasdra (verse 196 ), one who is full of faith and knowledge, and meditates 
on the Self with undivided attention, soon attains the higher Self, free from 
harmas ; ® and liberation is nothing but the attainment or realisation of the 
higher Self, as pointed out by Yogindu in ParamdtmapraM^a 2. 10.® 

One who practises meditation should also contemplate the path of 
the Three J ewels, the rules of conduct, the Anupreksas, and the seven funda- 
mental principles of" Jainism, and the personality of Lord Jina."^ But the 
contemplation of the Self is the supreme object of dhyanay and the devotee 
should reflect within himself that he knows the truth and devotedly believes 
in the scriptures, and will renounce all external activity and merge the Self 
in the (higher) Self.® As explained in Jndndrnma 40.19, the person 
engaged in meditation should unite the Self with the higher Selfi inspired 
solely by the nature thereof, and impregnating the Self with the qualities of 
the higher Self,® 

The realisation of the (higher) Self by the Self by means of the 
(inner) Self, that is, knowledge, is a mode of expression frequently used in 


See Tattvarthadhigamasiiira IX, 39 (ed, Jaini, p, 190). 
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Jaina mystic literature •with peculiar and almost redundant emphasis. Soma- 
deva, for instance, says that -when the Self realises the Self within itself by 
means of the Self as a result of the attainment of the Three Jewels, it attains 
itself (that is, its own true qualities) along with the higher Self (P, 895). 

sTTHTT^i i «iTmOTsn it 

The idea is expressed in similar language in several other texts, e. g., 
Bamayasdra 196 ; Pujyapada’s Mopade^a 22 ; Jmndrnam 32. 41 ; Pararndtim- 
praM^a 2 . 174 ; 

moioomuiV i \\ 

i sii??rRTrniRT^ ii 

smJTs^^iuTJnuiFf I sratssqwET jqr siqig: ii 

q| ^ sjttrr srnrr ^rtirr i 5rj;fT| 3 tp»i5 si^ ^ ^ ii*' 

Somadeva declares that the Self meditates, the Self is the object of meditation, 
the Self is meditation, and the Self composed of the Three Jewels is the 
result of meditation ( P. 395 ) . 

«riu???n «n5un5Jn w usn i smm qsiT gfeq ft a if: ii 

The absolute identity of the Self with the higher Self so that there remains 
ho distinction between the subject and object of meditation and meditation 
itself IS proclaimed also in other texts Pujyapada’s I^opade^a 25 ; Devasena’s 

Arddhandsdra 11 , JMndrmva 31. 37-3 : 
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Somadeva has a number of verses which contain the reflections of the 
devotee engaged in meditation (P. 395); 
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whence rises the sun of bliss. Overpowered by the" fetters of ignorance, I am 
confined within the body. But when my mind shines under the influence of 
the contemplation of the higher Self, I will be the eye of the universe, like 
the sun free from darkness. AH pleasures of the senses are sweet at the 
outset, but bitter at the end, like water in the winter, which at first proves 
warm to bathers at dawn. Death is ready to swallow even a creature afflicted 
with a fell disease : who can check his greed for one that is beautiful by 
nature ? If life, youth, association and the joys of creatures were permanent, 
what wise man would desire to avoid the cycle of births ? One should neither 
long for life nor invite death, but remain like a servant maintained with 
wages, not forgetting the limit of one’s term. Paramount happiness is mine 
today, standing as I do on the farther shore of darkness, the inner Self 
thoroughly purified by the light of faith in the fundamental truths. No 
pleasure or pain is there in the world which I have not experienced, but never 
have I tasted the nectar of Jaina lore even in a dream. No living creature 
ever becomes subject to the flames of rebirth if he takes, rightly and often, 
even a drop of that ocean of nectar !’ 

The devotee should also contemplate the nature and glory* of Jina,. 
fwho appears to shine in person in the lights of meditation^ Somadevi 
describes in a series of verses the various aspects of the Exalted One’s sacrec 
majesty, as a guide to the devotee’s own contemplation of the true charactei 
of Jina, Portions of the dhydna are reproduced below ( P. 397 ) : 
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Somadeva then explains the Jaina view of gods. He tells us 
that the Jaina scriptures have imagined the existence of various deities 
for- the protection of the faith, but whoever considers them equal in matters 
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of worship to Lord Jina, 'the eye of the three worlds’, is bound to go to the > 
lowest hell, although it is permissible to honour them as well by allotting 
to tham a portion of the ceremonial offerings. These deities including 
Indra show favour of their own accord to thbse who are solely devoted to 
the Jaina creed, possess right faith, and carefully observe the vows.^ 

The contemplation of Lord Jina mentioned above is an attempt 
to visualize the diverse aspects of the saviour’s personality, and is generally 
known as rupasiha dhydna} The worshipper may contemplate also the 
mystic formula signifying the five Paramesthins, namely the Arham 'manWa^ 
'the eternal foundation of all branches of knowledge*. While contemplating 
it the devotee should use the mamdarormudra, and mentally locate the 
mcmtra on his forehead.® We are told that sages contemplate this Tmntra 
after studying all the scriptures and performing the greatest austerities, 
and that any one who mentally repeats it attains all kinds of prosperity 
whe'ther he is pure or impure, happy or miserable.* It may be noted 'that 
this kind of meditation is known as padastha dhydna, explained in JMndrrjma 
(chap. 38), which describes diverse mystic formulas including the Arhanh 
mantral^ 

The above forms of meditation are called by Somadeva transcend- 
ental (loJcottara), and he makes also certain observations which he calls 
popular or general {lauhJca), The devotee, for instance, should contemplate 
the Onikdra formula, mentally locating it on the tip of the nose and concen- 
trating the mind on space between the eyebrows.® He should arouse the 
mystic lotus inside his navel and move the connected artery, and then 
direct the four ' winds ' or subtle breaths relating to earth, water, fire and 
air towards the mind.’ It may be noted that the process referred to here 

3 ‘5rr etc. 

2 See iPnanarnava, chap. 39.- 
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is employed in prdndydim, and tlie devotee has to master the control and 
regulation of each* of the four kinds of vital air, believed to be located, 
each in its ovn centre, inside the nostrils. The topic is treated in detail 
ill Jmmrm’oa 29. 15 ff. 

s 

Somadeva goes on to say that just as a person, holding a lamp in 
his hand, looks at something and then puts the lamp aside, similarly the 
devotee, after having seen the object of knowledge with the help of know- 
ledge, should renomice knowledge (that is, mental action) altogether.^ 
Concentration in meditation takes place only when the inflow of all sinful^ 
karma ceases, and there can be no question of dhydna for those whose minds 
are corrupted by sin.^ Milk turned into curds never becomes milk again : 
similarly, one whose soul has been purified by the knowledge of the truth 
is not contaminated by sins again.^ 

In conclusion, no real difference exists between the individual Self 

and the blissful higher Self: the former is so called when in bondage, and 

becomes the blissful higher Self again when it is released from bondage. 

There is, however, a great difference between the body and the Self, the 

former extremely impure and the latter extremely pure, and the Self should 

always be meditated upon after isolating it from the body.^ Just as oil 

remains separate in water, similarly the Self remains apart within the body.® 

Those who know the truth should by proper means isolate the Self from the 

body in spite of their long association, just as clarified butter is ingeniously 

separated from curds.® The relation between the body and the Self, the 

one with form and the other without form, is like that of a flower and its 

fragrance, a tree and its shade, and a face and its reflection.’ 

% 

Somadeva’s elaborate discourse on 'dhydna ends with a definition of . 
vsams or Yogic postures viz. padmdsana, vlrdsana and sukhdsana, and a few 
hints on the method of acquiring concentration during meditation. 

e ) The next item of Samayika is the worship of Srutadevata or the 
presiding goddess of the Jaina scriptures, also called Sarasvatl, like her 
Brahmanical counterpart. Somadeva, following his usual method, gives a 
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series of verses, composed by himself, to accompany the various offerings 
made to the goddess The following verses are addressed to the goddess at 
the time of offering water, lights and incense respectively ( P. 401 ) . 

^ 9Nr *5 I 

u«rrf^ 5T^dt5Fr«T9i «Rlssff ^ u%'3F ^*1? h 

usimuT^qsT^^oi^^q^Ec*# 'J?: n 

The following verses mark the conclusion of the worship of 
^rutadevata ( P. 401 ) : 

srr^r««u^ ^ ?=r2P5?fii[%ufl; ii 

^jgqT^Nfrqi i 

^TgNTf^crt feg qr c ? f fTq?TgT ^ruiqniRS m r n 

*I worship Goddess Sarasvatl with all-auspicious objects comprising golden 
lotuses, silken scarves studded with pearls, bejewelled curtains and 
fly-whisks. Like an elephant entering the waters of a river, may my intellect 
plunge into the River of Speech, whose current cleanses the mind of all its 
impurities, ( the River ) that rises from the Mount of Syadvada doctrine, is 
worthy of the veneration of the sages, and fit to be adored by the gods, having 
no other refuge!' The adoration of Srutadevata brings to a close the 
Samayika or customary worship, and Somadeva concludes this section 
with a devout prayer to Jina (P, 402 ) ; 

urn # ?nRT ii 

XIII ) The second Sik^avrata is Pro§adha or religious fasting on fovu' 
days of the month ( the eighth aijd fourteenth lunar days in each fortnight). 
He who observes this vrata should refrain from aU sinful actions and practise 
self-control ; and abstaining from bath, perfumes, bodily decoration, ornaments 
and women, observe fast and devote himself to religious meditation in a 
temple or on a hill or at home or in the woods.’ The inner spirit cannot 
become pure without the mortification of the body ; what else but fire can 
purify gold?’ Failure to examine and sweep the ground before use, evil 
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actions, evil thoughts and abstention fuom the Avasyakas or obligatory 
duties^ destroy the eflScacy of the Pro§adha vow.^ 

XIV) The third Siksavrata is the limitation of worldly enjoyment. 
Enjoyment is of two kinds. Food and other objects which can be’ used only 
once are called hliogaf and objects such as ornaments which can be used 
again and again are known as pa/rihhoga.^ Both kinds of enjoyment should be 
kept within bounds to prevent 'mental obsession’, and one should voluntarily 
practise abnegation when everything needed comes into one’s possession.^ 
Abnegation may be of two kinds, yamct and niyamay the former being for 
life and the latter for a limited period.^ Flowers and vegetables contain- 
ing various living organisms, e. g., onions, Ketaki and Nimba flowers, 
and Surana roots should be forsaken for life.® One should also avoid 
ill-cooked and prohibited food as well as food that has come in contact with, 
or got mixed up with living organisms, and food that has not been prepared 
under one’s own supervision.’ 

‘ XV) The fourth Siksavrata is dwm or charity.® That which 

contributes towards one’s own welfare and promotes the cultivation of the 
Three Jewels in others and brings relief to one’s kinsmen as well as others 
is called Some practise charity with a view to attaining bliss in 

the next world, others to get it in this world, and there are also those who 
practise charity because it is proper to do so.’® 

Dana or charity is of four kinds, namely, gift of ahhaya or protect- 
ion, gift of food, gift of medicine and gift of sacred lore.” Of these ahhaya 
is the highest gift, and the wise should always give the drst place to 
aftbrding protection to all living creatures.” Next comes the gift of food, 
and it is the duty of a householder to feed Jaina sddhus or holy men 
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( 1 ) Samayika, avoidance of sin leading to equanimity ; ( 2 ) praise of the twenty-four 
Arhats; (3) Vandana, homage to those having the mula and uttara-gunas ; (4) Prati- 
kramana, repentance ; ( 5 ) kayotsarga, cure of spiritual faults by meditation * ( 6 } 
pratyakhy&na, determination to avoid sin. 
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aooordiiig to the nine-fold canon of hospitality consisting of reception, offering 
of a high seat, washing of the feet, adoration, salutation, affable speech, 
affable manners and affable temperament, and, lastoly, purity of food.^ 
Particular attention should be paid to the quality and purity of the food, 
which should be seasonable and prepared at home and not brought from 
another localit}’’ nor purchased from the bazar.® Food that has been touched 
by wicked people or consecrated to gods and Yak§as as well as offerings 
brought for mystic I’ites should not be given to the '^iidlins to eat.® 

He who observes the Three J ewels, that is, the cardinal principles 
of Jainism, is the most deserving of those who are entitled to charity, and 
anything given to one who is not a follower of the Three J ewels is like seeds 
sown on barren soil.^ In fact, charity practised in favour of those who are 
attached to false doctrines and wrong conduct leads to evil consequences, like 
the feeding of serpents with milk.® If one wishes to be charitable towards 
such people out of pity or from a sense of propriety, one should give them a 
residual portion of food to be taken away and not feed them in one’s house.® 
Even the sight of them during the reception of Jaina holy men leads to 
pollution, just as even pure water is contaminated by a vessel containing 
poison.’' One must not live or talk with or accord hospitality to Buddhists, 
Nastikas, Sacrificers, asceticswearing matted hair (Saivas), Ajivaka mendi- 
cants and others of similar persuasion.® Conversation with people ignorant 
of the fundamental truths, and corrupted by evil propensities, lends only to a 
free fight in which ,the parties belabour each other with sticks and pull each 
other’s hair.** ' 

» 

There are five classes of people who are entitled to hospitality . the 
samayin, the ^rdvaJca, the scidMij the suri and the samayadljyala. The 
samayin is an adherent of the Jaina faith and may be a layman or a monk. 
The ^rdvaha is one who has an expert knowledge of astrology, incantations, 
omens and unseen things in general as well as the art of healing. The time 
for religious functions such as iniidation, festivals and installation of idols 
cannot be fixed without his help, and Somadeva naively asks how the Jaina 
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faith will progress if one has to ask the followers of other religions for in- 
formation about these matters/ The sadhu is one who has accomplished 
religious austerities combined with the observation of the Mula and Uttara- 
gunas, that is, the entire range of the Jaina religious vows/ The siiri is the 
leader of society in the sphere of knowledge as well as the practice of religion, 
and should be worshipped like a god, since he is like a boat for crossing the 
ocean of existence/ The samayadlpahas are men who advance the cause of 
the Jaina faith by their knowledge of the world, poetical faculties and other 
powers as well as eloquence and skill in disputation/ 

It is useless to test the purity of monks for the purpose of giving 
them food ; whether they are good or bad, the householder is purified by the 
mere act of giving/ Besides, householders are in the habit of spending mony 
on so many things that it is not wise to consider the pros and cons of a gift 
too much/ The greater the merits of a monk, the greater should be the 
respect shown to him ; but those who are wealthy should use their money, 
acquired through luck, to help any follower of the Jaina faith, since a monk, 
conforming to the standard laid down by the scriptures, may or may not be 
available for the purpose of charity/ The creed established by the great 
Jaina seers is professed by men of diverse faculties, and does not depend upon 
any single individual, just as a house does not rest on a single pillar/ 

Dana is of three kinds ; rdjasa^ tamasa and sdttvika. Charity acco- 
mpanied by self-glorification, momentary, casual and lacking in conviction is 
known as rajasa,^ Charity practised through the agency of servants and 
slaves without any respect for the recipient or familiarity with him, and 
without any consideration of merit, is tamasa}^ Charity is sdttvika when 
hospitality is spontaneous and the recipient worthy, and when the giver has 
certain qualities, namely, faith, contentment, reverence, knowledge, liberality, 
forbearance and ability/^ The sattvika form of charity is the best, the rdjasa 
comes next, and the tamasa is the worst. Somadeva says in this connection' 
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that the statement (made by Brahmanical writers) that what is given in this 
life is recovered by the donor in the nexlj life^ is entirely false. Cows, for 
instance, are in the habit of eating water and grass, but they produce milk, 
something quite different.^ 

It is the duty of householders to remedy the ills of monks and saints, 
which may be of three kinds : physical ailments, mental worries and external 
troubles such as the rigours of cold and wind.® If the laity neglect the 
sufferings of the monks, the latter cannot maintain their spiritual concentra- 
tion, and the former will render themselves guilty of impiety.* While the 
monks are engaged in expounding and studying the sacred texts, they should 
be comforted with lodging, food, books and other amenities. The holy texts— 
the Ahgas, Purvas, Prakirnas, Suktas and the utterances of the Kevalins — 
would entirely become extinct, if those who know the scriptures thoroughly 
were to perish on account of neglect.® One should therefore help the monks 
to master the scriptures by sheltering and encouraging them and contributing 
to their joy, and by providing them with materials necessary for their study.® 
It should be remembered that men, capable of physical labour, for instance, 
the carrying of arms, are easily available, hut those who are endowed with real 
knowledge are rare like heroes.’ Knowledge alone can control the mind, like' 
a spear controlling an elephant: without knowledge, physical labour is nothing 
but labour that is lost.® One who concentrates on knowledge succeeds in 
external austerities without any effort, but, as a matter of fact, external 
activities no longer take place when the soul is immersed in knowledge.® It 
is doubtful if a man without knowledge can destroy his Im'ma even after ages, 
but a man who is endowed with knowledge and yoga is sure to destroy his 
Larma in a moment.’® The man whose speech is not refined by the science of 
words, and whose intellect is not purified by right principles, is like a blind 
person labouring according to the convictions of others.’’ 
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Somiideva mentions at the eiid of this section the various factors 
■^vhich destroy the value of charity. They are * instructions to others to 
make a gift on one’s behalf, that is, lack of personal attention ; jealousy at the 
liberality of others j lack of punctuality (in serving a guest); the practice 

of depositing food on sentient objects such as lotus leaves or covering it 
with same.^ 


XVI ) The custom of sallehhand or fasting unto death is dealt with 
in VIII. 45., Somadeva says that the practice is to be followed when the body 
is about to perish, like a dry leaf or a lamp without oil.^ The hour of this 
last act of life comes when everyday the body loses strength and power of 
enjoyment, and is beyond remedy.® Self-restraint, study, austerities, wor- 
ship, and charity all become useless if the mind is not pure at the last hour of 
life.^ Just as the training of a king, who has learnt the use of weapons for 

twelve years, becomes useless if he faints on the battlefield ; similarly the past 
conduct of a saint is of no avail if his mind is impure at the end.® One should 
renounce one’s aftection for friends, infatuation with riches and illwill towards 
enemies, and -then take proper steps (that is, resort to sallekhand) after 
confessing all sins before the head of the congregation.® Food should be 
gradually given up and then beverages, both sweet and pungent ; and one, 
should thereafter abstain from everything with one’s mind fixed on the five 
Parame§thins.’ There are five factors that destroy the efficacy of sallekhmid: 
the desire to live longer, the desire to die to avoid suffering, longing for 
friends, recollection of past happiness and the desire for happiness in the nexjb 
life.® 


XVII ) In Ya^astilaha VIII. 44 Somadeva interprets from the J aina 
point of view a number of Brahmanical terms, which illustrates certain 
salient features of the Jaina outlook in religious matters. For instance, a 
Dik§ita is not one who kills goats and other animals in sacrifices, but one 
whosn daily sacrifice- consists in friendliness towards all creatures.® A 
Srotriya is not one who has external purity, but one who has nothing to 
do with wicked deeds and wicked men, and is kindly disposed towards all 
creatures.^® A Hota is not one who kindles the external fire, but one who 
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casts the fuel of good deeds in 'the spiritual fire with the formulas of kindness.^ 
A Sacnficer is defined as one who adores the deity with the flowers of pure 
thoughts, the mansion of the body with the flowers of vows, and the fire of the 
mind with the flowers of forbearance.® Ihe Veda that pleases the wise is 
not the one which causes the destruction of all ci'eatures in sacrifices, 
but the one which clearly makes known the difference between the body 
and the soul.® The Threefold Lore (i. e. the Veda) is called Trayi, because 
it destroys the triad of birth, old age and death, the cause of transmigration.* 
A Brahmana is not one who is blind with the pride of birth, but one who 
does not destroy life, observes salutary vows, has knowledge, and is 
without desires and acquisition.® Tho true Pancagnisadhaka (one who 
performs austerities amid five fires ) is he who has controlled the five fires : lust, 
anger, pride, deceit and greed.® Knowledge is Brahma, kindness is Brahma, 
and the destruction of lust is Brahma: when the soul rests securely on these, a 
man is called Brahmacarin.’ A Paramahamsa is not an ascetic who eats 
anything and everything like fire, but one who can (like a hamsa, svf&n) 
distinguish between harma and tho soul, intermingled like water and 
milk.® 

XVIII ) The 46th section of Book VIII, called Prakirnaka, which 
deals with certain miscellaneous topics, biings to a close Somadeva’s elabo- 
rate discourse on the Jaina religion. It describes chiefly the six daily duties 
of a householder worship of tho deva i. c. Jina, adoration of the teacher, 
svadhyaya or study of spiritual lorc,^® tajyas or physical and mental activities 
leading to the purification of the soul by removing external and internal 
impurities,” sarhyama or control of the passions and the senses, and the 
observance of the vows,” and ddna or charity. Kasaya (passion) is 
derived thus (P. 416 ) : 

JPTRT- wu ^ sptptt. f 

XIX) Stray allusions to Jaina tenets occur occasionally in the 
course of Utpreksas and similes^ For example, Book I, 
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p. 136. This is a reference to the Sagaradharma, the Eulo of life prescribed 
' for the householders^ and the' Anagaradharma, the Kule of life prescribed for 
the monks. Ibid. The two Pramanas recognised by 

Jaina doctrine, Pratyaksa and Paroksa, are referred to. 

Ibid, The two pure Dhyanas, Pharmadhyana and Sukladhyana, (see 
above ), are meant. m Ibid. A reference to the two types 

of iSTaya, the method of comprehending things from a particular standpoint. 
While the Pramapas convey the whole truth, the Nayas reveal only partial 
truths. Broadly speaking, they are of two kinds : dravydTthilccOf which has 
in view the substance in its permanent aspect, and parydydrthiha^ which 
takes note of the modes of the fluctuating aspect of the substance and its 
qualities, Book II, p. 223. Naya is also classified into five 

or rather seven kinds : naigama, the non-analy tical ; samgraha, the collective ; 
vyavahdra, the practical; rjusutra, the straight or immediate; and'^abc^a, the 
verbal or nominal. S'ahda is subdivided into samahhirudha, the subtle, and 
evamhhuta, the actual.^ According to Malli§ena (Syadvadamanjari under 
verse 28 ), the Nyaya and Vaise§ika systems follow the Naigama-naya : the 
Advaita Vedanta and the Samkhya are guided by the Samgraha-naya; the 
Carvaka school comes under the Yyavahara-naya ; the Buddhists accept the 
Ejusutra-naya ; and the Grammarians and others take their stand on the 
Sabda~naya.* The method of comprehending things from such diverse 
standpoints is what Somadeva calls nayapaddhatif and the doctrine of 
Syadvada, known as saptahlianglnaya, is represented as being based on the 
Naya method.® The Syadvada doctrine itself is sefc forth as follows: 
(1) Maybe, it is; (2) may be, it is not; (3) may be, it is and ife is not; 
( 4 ) may be, it is indescribable ; { 5 ) may be, it is and yet indescribable ; ( 6 ) 
may be, it is not and it is also indescribable ; ( 7 ) may be, it is and it is not 
and it is also indescribable.^ The doctrine of Syadvada is claimed -to be a 
great synthesis comprehending all the Nayas without any distinction. Malli- 
$ena says in his Syadvadamanjari (under verse 30) that, just as disputants 
cease from their quarrels after resorting to an impartial judge, similarly the 
ether Nayas, though mutually hostile, are reconciled in' the system of the 
Arhat, their differences being smoothed over by the use of the expression 
^ydtf *mo(/y he’/ Book V, p. 246.. This is another refe- 
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1 For an explanation of these terms see S. 0. Vidyabhushana: A History of Indian 
Logic, p. 170, and specially Dhruva: Syadvadamanjari of Mallisena, Notes, p. 279 fE. 
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rcncG to the “Nayas. A niarginal note in ms. A on navctbhfmikd says 
hut the ninefold classification of Naya is rather unusual. Perhaps the two 
broad divisions of drmyarthika and ^m'yaydrihika and the seven varieties of 
Naya are meant, of these naigmiay sarhgraha and vyavahdra come under 
dravydrthikfjo-naya, while rjusutra^ ^ahda^ samahhirutpiaj and evarhhMta are 
subdivisions of parydydrtliika-naya. Somadeva may have in mind also the 
nine divisions of Naigamanaya mentioned in certain texts.^ 

s rq^'^ rf^ Book I, p. 133 . The reference is to the 

‘ladder’ known as ksapakadreni mentioned in connection with the fourteen 
Gunasthanas or stages on the way to ' emancipation. There are, in fact, two 
ladders, upa^ama and k&cipaka, for the suppression and destruction of Caritra- 
mohanlya-karma or Right-Conduct-Deluding Karma, and they emerge in the 
eighth Gunasthana. Briefly speaking, the J iva ascends the ksapaka^reni and 
devotes himself to the destruction of Karma, the last vestige of Caritra- 
mohanlya-karma being destroyed in the tenth Gunasthana, ' whence he passes 
to the twelfth Gunasthana.® Interesting references to Ksapakai^reiji 
occur in Hemacandra’s To'isasti^aldkdpurusacaritra, e. g. “She mounted at 
once the ksapakairem, and, the eight Karmas being destroyed, she attained 
omniscience at once from the eighth Gunasthana. ” “ As he was reflecting 
rightly in this way, having ascended the ksapakadreni and having attained 
pure meditation, omniscience becomes manifest from the destruction of the 
destructive Karmas, like the light of the sun from the removal of a mass of 
clouds.”® A reference of the final stage of religious apprenticeship occurs 
in the following statement in Book I, p. 135 : 

Srutasagara takes this to mean the eleventh Pratima or stage in the life of a 
layman, known as uddistatydga-pratimdf wherein he begs his food and refuses 
what is specially prepared for him. ’Abhayaruci and Abhayamati are describ- 
ed as being in this stage of religious apprenticeship, as they were too young 
to lead the rigorous life of Digambara monks. 

References occur also to the twenty-two Paiisahas^ and other 
miscellaneous topics. The three kinds of Karmandins or monks are mentioned 
in Book I,® and Srutasagara explains the term as referring to Acarya, 
Upadhyaya and Sarvasadhu. 
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qqhlVur, etc. See Dhmva ( op. cit. ), p, 298. 

Por a detailed exposition of the Gunasthanas see Johnson’s English Trans, of 
Hemacandra’s Trisastiialakapurusacaritra, "Vol. I, Appendix III. See also Prava- 
canasaroddkara I, p. 196 ff. for a discussion of 
Johnson’s Trans, (op. cit.), pp. 197, 378. 
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CHAPTER XI 

The AnupheksXs amd Jaina Religioxis Poetry 

Jaina religious poetiy, as far as it is represented in Ya^astilaltay 
comprises verses on the Anupreksas, hymns, and what may be loosely called 
religio-ethical verses. Of these the Anupreksa verses are the most important 
not only from the standpoint of subject-matter, but on account of the place 
they occupy in Jaina literature and relgious thought. 

In order to appreciate Somadeva’s treatment of the Anupreksas, 
it will be convenient to explain their religious background, and enumerate 
the principal literary attempts to define and interpret them before and after 
his time. The Anupreksas are, roughly speaking, topics of meditation, twelve 
in number, and cover a wide range of the cardinal teachings of Jainism. 
They are in the form of reflections on the transient character of things 
[anity anupreksa), helplessness {^a^arandnupreksd), the cycle of rebirth 
\samsdrdnupreksd), loneliness (ekatvdnupreksd), the distinction between 
the self and the not-self {anyatvdnuprehsd), the impurity of the body 
[a^ucyanupreksd), the' inflow of Karmas (dsrmdnupreksd), stoppage of the 
inflow of Karmas (sarhvardnupreksd)y the shedding of Karma (nirja/rdnu- 
preksd), the constitution of the universe (loJednupreh^d), the difficulty of 
attaining the Right Path consisting of the Three Jewels (hodHidurlahhdnu- 
preksd), and the Law expounded by the Arhat (dharmasvdhJiydtatvdnupreksdy 
It may be noted that the Anupreksas are known also as Bhavanas, specially 
in Svetambara texts. 

Anupreksa means anucintana ‘pondering Vj-’eflection’. Pujyapada, 
in his commentary on Tattvdrthasutra 9. 2 explains Anupreksa as ‘ pondering 
on the nature of the body and other substances’.^ Svdmikdrtiheydnupreksd 
(verse 97) defines it as ‘pondering on the right principles’ {sutaccOrGimtd 
anuppelid). The word is used also in connection with Svadhyaya or study 
of sacred lore, of which anupreksa, pondering on what one has learnt, is 
an important factor, Pujyapada says in his commentary on Tattvdrthasutra 
9. 25: adhigatdrthasya manasd ahhydsah anupreksa. The word is used in 
this sense also in Uttaradhyayanasutra 29. 22, wherein anuppelid, explained 
as cintanikd in Nemicandra’s commentary, is one of the factors of sammattor 
-parakkama, ‘exertion in righteousness’, mitigating the power and duration 
of practically all the Karmas. 

The Anupreksas are designed to serve as aids to spiritual progress, 
produce detachment, and lead the devotee from the realm of desire to 
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the path of renunciation. The Bhasya on " Tattmrthasutm 9. 7 says that 
the devotee, after reflecting on the transient character of worldly o^ects 
and relationships, loses all attachment to them: this is the purpose of 
amtydnupreksd. He reflects on the fact that there is no escape from death 
and misery, and the sense of helplessness makes him indifterent to the 
things of the world and inclines him towards the teachings of the Arhatj 
this is the purpose of ascM'andnuprehsd and so on. Similarly, Bujyapada, 
in his commentary on the same sutra^ says in connection with a^uoitvdnupreh^d 
that the body is impure, and its impurity cannot he removed by bath, 
perfumes, incense and other means; whereas the contemplation of Right 
Faith and other principles leads to absolute purity: thinking like this in 
all earnestness amounts to asucitvdnuprehsd. Thus reflecting, the devotee 
becomes indifterent to the body and concentrates his mind on ‘crossing the 
ocean of births’. In this way the object of each Anupreksa is minutely 
explained, but the general purpose of the Anuprek§as is to make the aspirant 
averse to the world and concentrate his mind on the Self and its emancipation. 
The Maranasamdhij a J aina canonical text, says that contemplation ^of the 
Bhavanas, that is, the Anupreksas leads to vairdgya or disgust for the world 
and seems to sum up the Bhavanas as mirdgyoMdvand (verses 636 and 638),* 
and describes them also as producing a strong desire for liberation 
(verse 571).^ The idea of the Anuprek§as being the cause of vairdgya 
is stressed also in Muldcdra 8. 73 and we are told that he who always edifies 
himself with their -help becomes free from Karmas, and being pure, attains 
the Abode of Purity.^ Subhacandra in his JMndrnava 2. 5, 6 recommends 
the Bhavanas for the attainment of the purity of thoughts (hhdva^uddJn) 
and the growth of samvega (desire for salvation), vairdgya, yama (self- 
control) and prasama (extinction of the passions). Hemacandra says 
in Yogasdsi/i'a (4 40, 45, 49, 55) that one should vanquish love and hate for 
the attainment of mental purity which alone shows the way to nirvdna', 
and love and hate can be conquered by means of samatva or equanimity, 
which again is produced by mrmamatva or lack of selfish desires; and ode 
should resort to the Bhavanas for the purpose of cultivating nirmamatva, 
Hemacandra concludes by saying that he who ceaselessly preoccupies 
the mind with the Bhavanas becomes indififerent to aU objects and maintains 
an even attitude free from love and hate.® 

5 1 ii 4. 110. 
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The Anupreksas have other aspects as well. In Tattvarthasutra 
9, 2 they are mentioned among the agencies that cause Samvara or stoppage 
of the influx of Karmas, the others being Gupti, Samiti, Dharma etc. The 
Anupreksas are also brought into special connection with Dharmya-dhyana, 
one of the two forms of spiritual contemplation prescribed by Jaina doctrine* 
Tn a number of verses quoted by Siddhasena in his commentary on Tattmrthor 
sutra 9. 38 the Anupreksas are prominently^ mentioned among the prelimi- 
naries to Dharmya-dhyana.^ According to Subhacandra ( Jndndrnma 41, 3 ) 
the Anupreksas are the leading cause of Dharmya-dhyana, and the devotee 
is asked to determine the nature of the Self by implanting them in his mind.^ 
&varyain his Bhagmatl Arddhmd (verse 1714) goes one step further, and 
definitely recommends the contemplation of the Anupreksas as a sort of 
supplementary discipline in the stage of Dharmya-dhyana known as Saih- 
sthanavicaya, consisting in meditation on the constitution of the universe 
according to the Jaina conception.® A similar yet different standpoint is 
met with in Camundaraya’s Cdritrasdra, It mentions two kinds of Dharmya- 
dhyana,6d%a and ddhydtmika, and classifies the latter into ten varieties 
including Sariisthanavicaya, which is, however, explained as 'investigation 
of things as they are ’ ( yathdvastliiia-mimdmsd ) and completely identified 
* with the twelve Anupreksas. 

The Anupreksas are thus viewed from different standpoints, but 
their wider aspect can hardly be mistaken. They are in the nature of 
reflections on the fundamental facts of life, and remind the devotee of the 
teachings of the Master on the subject of rebirth, Karma and its destruction, 
equanimity and self-control, the glory of the Law and the final goal. They 
are no doubt designed to develop the contemplative faculty of the Yogin, 
and may be called the starting point of dhydna. But they have also a great 
moral significance inasmuch as they are meant to develop purity of thoughts 
and sincerity in the practice of religion. Kundakunda, for instance, in his 
Bhavaprdhhrta (verse 94) exhorts the devotee to contemplate the Anupreksas 
and the twentyfive Bhavanas^ and asks : what is the use of external symbols 
without inner conviction?^ The catholic character of the Anupreksas is 
shown by the fact that they are recommended to monks and laymen alike 
for contemplation (Maranasamdhi, v. 571). In our work king' Yasorgha 
ponders on them on the eve of his abdication and retirement from the world. 
Somaprabha tells us in his Kumdrapdlapratihodha that Kumarapala, after 

1 Yol. II, P. 272. 

4 ^ TiiteTRoir i ^ sq ^5^ 11 
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Deceiving instruction in the twelve Bhavanas, experienced a feeling of indt 
fference to the world and used to reflect on them while looking . after the 
affairs of the kingdom ^ Amitagati in his S'rdvahdcdra 14. 82 says in 
conformity with earlier texts that he who meditates on the Auupreksas 
constantly with devotion comprehends all the fundamental facts and attains 
liberation, after getting lid of his Karma. 

The human and spiritual appeal of the Anupreksas accounts for 
their popularity, as evinced by the numerous attempts made to describe 
and interpret them in Prakrit and Sanskrit verse and occasionally also in 
prosej* A more or less extensive literature may be said to have grown 
up on the subject, as will be seen from the short sketch given below. 

The famous Digambara authority Kundakunda, who is assigned 
to the beginning of the Christian era, is perhaps the earliest writer to 
deal with the Anupreksas as an independent subject, being the author 
of a treatise called Bdi'asa AnuveJclhdf * The twelve Anupreksas ’, containing 
91 verses in Prakrit (Jama Sauraseni). The treatment here is simple 
yet authoritative, and has influenced later writers on the subject. 
Connected with this work is the account of the Anupreksas in Muldcdm 
(Chap. 8) in 76 verses in Prakrit. The work is attributed to Vattakera 
who IS sometimes identified with Kundakunda himself.^ While these may 
be the earliest metrical efforts to offer a systematic exposition of the 
Anupreksas, there is an exhaustive treatment of them in a canonical 
text called MaranasamdM, one of the, Pamnas, which devotes 70 verses 
( 569-639 ) to the Bhavanas. While enumerating the Bhavanas, it mentions 
Uttama Gunas instead of Dharma (v. 573), obviously meaning thereby 
Uttama Ksama, Uttama Mardava etc,, being the characteristics of Dharma. 

The three ancient works mentioned above are composed in a more 
or less similar siyle, and there is also occasional similarity in thought, and' 
the subject of their inter-relationship requires critical investigation ( Mulacara 
8. 13; Maranasamahi, verse 590; Barasa Anuvekkha, verse 22; Maranasamahi,' 
verse 588 ) ; 

Ki ^ BrsuomrSiroi i ii 

swbif suroi ftr q?T i or g f f ii 

qui^ii 

2 A. jST, Upadhye ; Fravacanasara, Intro,, p, 26. 
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" The next important treatise to deal with the subject is^Svamikd^ 
rttikeydnuprehsd of Karttikeya, who devotes the entire work of 489 verses 
in Prakrit to the elucidation of the Anuprek§as. It is a work of considerable 
merit, but the treatment of the subject is disproportionate inasmuch as more 
than 350 verses deal only with Lokanuprek§a ( 115-283 ) and Dharmanuprek§a 
( 302-486 ). This is due to the fact that Karttikeya includes in his work many 
heterogeneous details not usually incorporated in the discussion of the 
Anuprek^as. The date of the author is not certain, but he is assigned 
to the early cepituries of the Christian era. 

A comprehensive exposition of the Anuprek§as occurs also in' 
Sivarya^s Bhagcbvatl Arddhand^ a devotional work in Sauraseni Prakrit 
containing more than 2000 verses, of which (1715-1872) deal with the 
Anupreksas. Sivarya is an important writer and said to be a disciple of 
Samantabhadra. He may be identified with Sivakoti who is mentioned 
in Jinasena’s Adipurdna 1. 49. That he is considerably earlier than the 
tenth century is shown by the fact that his Arddhcmd was translated into 
Sanskrit verse by the wellknown writer Amitagati who flourished ^towards 
the end of the tenth century and the beginning of the eleventh, Sivarya’s 
style is simple and lucid, and he uses a large number of interesting similes 
to illustrate his ideas. For example, 

^ ^ I ^ ii 1720 

^ i ^ ^ ii 172fl' 

\ n 1740 

gt i ^ ^ n 1781 

sivonoft 1 11 1782 

;3ifr I ^ ^ u 1808 

3ifT ^ifot I ^ n 1829 

^ n 1837 

Strings of Rupakas are also used occasionally: 

I u 1853 

^ 5 ^ I sroit^ u 1854 

It is not known when Sanskrit verse was first employed to describe 
the Anupreksas, but Somadeva’s account of them in Yasastildka, Book II 
in ►SS verses composed in the Vasantatilaka metre may be regarded as 
due 6f the earliest attempt to expound them in Sanskrit instead of Prakrit 
verse. His treatment of the Anupreksas is weighty and compact and full 
of spiritual fervour ; and his verses on the subject are unique in the sense. 

1 For a detailed note on the Bhagamil Iradham, see A. ISf. .Upadbye ; iMrhai-katMkoia 
Intro, pp, 60 ff. 
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that they are composed by a writer who is not only a learned theologian 
but a religious poet of no mean order. 

Far more comprehensive in treatment and simpler in style is 
the exposition of the Anupreksas in Subhacandra’s JM^rnma, which calls 
them Bhavanas and devotes more than 190 verses to the subject. Subha- 
candra may be assigned to about the eleventh century, and his Jndndrmm 
IS an authoritative work on Yoga.^ Although the author disclaims poetical 
pretensions ( 1. 19 ), he handles Sanskrit verse with remarkable felicity and 
sometimes employs elaborate metres. The following verses from the section 
on Anitya-bhavana will illustrate his style : 

^ ^ sit i 

Subhacandra concludes his exposition with an eloquent verse in praise of 
the Bhavanas : x 

5T?5r5TTsrJiT{ ^ i 

5^?ir?n siiq^ sroisw^i^ri^qT n 

Amitagati, whose Subhdsitm'atnasamdoJia and DJimmapariksd are 
wellknown works, wrote also a S'rdvaJcdodra * Duties of laymen’, of which 
the fourteenth chapter deals with the Anupreksas in 84 verses composed 
in a variety of metres ( Bathoddhata, Dodhaka, Upajati, Puspitagra, Vasanta- 
tilaka etc. ). The following verses may serve as specimens : 

^qjrasqviqf^srflr wq isrqfq il 14. 1 

^^siqJTISlTqui W 

q#qTT5r a 14. 53 

Vadibhasilhha, who flourished in the early years of the eleventh 
century and wrote the poem Ksattraouddma'^i and the prose romance 
Gadyacirddmanij devotes more than fifty verses to the Anupreksas in the 
former work (11. 28-80). The verses are rather pedestrain in style and 
composed in the bloka metre. In the last verse the Self is exhorted to have 
abiding faith in the exquisitely pure Jaina religion ; 

qqT5»T^T5U5ft^st^Hq^ I 11 . « 

After Vadibhasimha we may mention Hemacandra, who flourished 
in the twelfth century^ He deals with the . Anupreksas, called by him 

. 4 

1 ^nbhaoandia wrote between 959 A. D., the date o£ composition of Ya^siilalcCi which 

IS quoted by him in Jnandrnava, ond 1227 A. n., the dato of one of the manuscripts 

of his work. See Ohapi I and Pt, Nathuram Promi’s Jama ISahUya awa Itihasa p. 440» 
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Bhavanas, in Hs Yoga^dstra 4. 55-110, besides devoting a large number of 
supplementary verses {antara^lohdh) to tbe topic in bis own commentary 
on tbe work. There are, for instance, only three main verses in tbe text 
on Samsara-bbavaiia, while there are 90 supplementary verses in the svopajna 
commentary, containing an imaginative description of the grief and despair 
of the gods at the prospect of their fall from heaven (vv. 69-89). The 
following striking verse also occurs in the commentary ( Yerse 53, op. cit.) : 

Hemaeandra eloquently describes the universal discipline and equilibrium 
maintained by the sustaining power of Dharma in the verses on Dharma- 
svakhyata-bhavana ( 4. 96 ff. ) : 

^ ^ \ u etc. 

After Hemacandra comes Siddhasena Suri who wrote his Sanskrit 
commentary on Nemicandra’s Prakrit work Pramoanasdroddhara in 1192 
A. B.^ In this commentary Siddhasena devotes more than 130 verses to the 
Bhavanas, some of them being composed in elaborate metres. Siddhasena’s 
exposition is not without literary merit, as will be seen from the following 
specimens : 

'V 

^ fsT^r: \ 

^ 5{|Hn vidt ii 

Among later accounts of the Anuprek§as one of the most noteworthy 
is that of Asadhara in his Anagdradhwrmdmrta 6. 57-82, He wrote this 
work about the middle of the thirteenth century and added to it a svopajna 
commentary after the manner of Hemacandra. He employs elaborate 
metres, and a good specimen of his style is furnished by the following verse 
on the rarity of Bodhi or the attainment of the Bight Path. 

A brief but interesting exposition of the Bhavanas in Apabhramsa 
verse is found in Somapr abba’s Kumdrapalapraiihodha w'ritten in 1184 a. d.^ 
on the conversion of king Kumarapala'of Gujarat to Jainism and his instruction, 
in that religion by Hemacandra. The work is written in Prakrit, but certain 

— ^ - - - - ■ _ _ ■ « I 

1 The date is mentioned at the end of the ^vork; 

UJTraiUt u The Vikrama Samvat is 1248. 

2 Winternitz: S%8tory of Indmn L\ion ' p. 671.' 

38 ‘ - 
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portions are in Sanskrit and in Apabhraihsa, among them the verses on the 
Bhavanas towards the end of the third chapter. The following two verses 
are cited as specimens : 

WT fir ^roig- isroifor I 

Of Scf ^ 11 

^ ?Iff 5?! ^f»ROT STff 5^ li 

We are not concerned with the various comments on the Anupreksas 
in prose, but it may be pointed out that they are elaborately expounded 
in the Bhasya on Tattvdo'tJiasutra 9. 7 and Pujyapada’s commentary thereon. 
The Anupreksas are dealt with in detail also in Ciimundaraya’s Cdritrasdra 
written m prose in the eleventh century.^ This account is based on that 
of Pujyapada who is sometimes copied verbatim, but the description of 
the Asravanupreksa is interesting as containing a reference to the story of 
Ya^odhara and Amitamati. A detailed interpretation of the Anupreksas 
is found also in Brahmadeva's commentary on Nemicandra Siddhantacakra- 
vartin’s Dravyasamgraha (verse 35). Brahmadeva has been assigned to 
the thirteenth century.* 

Despite the extent of the literature on^the Anupreksas, we do not find 
in it much originality of thought, as the prevailing characteristics of the 
various literary attempts to deal with them are rather elaboration and 
illustration designed to elucidate the cardinal teachings of the Jaina faith. 
Every writer on the subject seeks to express himself in as striking a manner 
as possible; and both in point of style and ideas Somadeva’s exposition 
ranks high among the metrical compositions on the twelve Anupreksas. 
Most of his verses on them are translated below. 

1. ANITTSNnPREK?S 

( Thoughts on the Transient Character of Things ) 

flRTf^U I 

These (five) life-breaths draw the water of life, like a water-wheel, and 
leaving it outside, enter the body empty.® Death, the destroyer of all, 
acts with equal effort on old and young, great and small ( 2. 105 ), 

1 Wintermtz* Hxslofy of Indian Literatutd, p. DS7. 

2 A. N. TJpadhye; Paramdtmapi'ahdiaf Introduction, p. 72. 

3 The process of breathing is represented as a sort of gradual exhaustion of the vital 
force, bringing death nearer and nearer. 
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3%: tr^ '5T9IT I 

siiim UT: h 

Unstable Prosperity raises a man high and brings him low again, as a whirl- 
wind does a heap of dust, People strive bard for the pleasure afforded by 
lovely women, but the latter slip away, like mercury, even when securely 
possessed (2. 107). 

The goddess of wealth forsakes the valiant and the humble, the good and 
the highborn, the learned and the pious. A moment’s friend, like a villain, 
she is a source of the fever of anxiety and corrupts the world ( 2. 108 ), 

?iFcr sraiai: a 

Who can render women sincere, women with large and nimble eyes ? The 
crookedness of their minds seems to overflow their hearts, like the waves 
of a river; and comes into view in their words, eyebrows and eyes, in their 
gait, and in the curls of the hair { 2. 109 ). 

■ «Ps si^^r: \ 

U^lilutgUTSli^ a 

Who in the world hath ever passed beyond the range of Death that acts like 
a robber, ready to clutch and destroy ? Even Jina, the overlord of all the 
three worlds, is powerless against Death when the latter exerts himself (2. 110), 

s?ois?rqf 31^15% ?Rn5m i 

Thus seeing on all sides the things falling into the destructive fire of Death, 
the virtuous self-restrained man should strive to pursue that line of conduct- 
• wherein Death appears nevermore (2. Ill ). 

2. AsaranSnupreksX 

♦ r • 

( Thoughts on one’s Helplessness ) 
qtuif^q qncoi q a 

When thy wealth is on the increase and thy heart bent on spending,^ 
everybody stands to attention before thee. But, like a bird flying from a 
ship on the sea, thou hast none to save thee at the hour of death ( 2. 112). 

’qqqqiiq x^t a 

' — — ■■■■-- i 

1 ^rutasagarasays'^^ 
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Even when a man is stronger than an army, being protected by multitudes 
of kinsmen, millions of warriors, and trusty followers with all the resources of 
counsel, arms and troops, he is brought under the sway of Death by the 
latter’s messengers — miserable and all alone (2. 113). 

ii 

Good-natured one, once thou hast attained the full measure of Bodhi (right 
knowledge, conduct and faith), thou hast verily no protector other than 
thjT^self m thy ills. The army of Sins and Sufferings is helpless so long as 
thoii art devoted to Bodhi (2 114). 

3. SamsAbAnufuee^A 

(Thoughts on the Cycle of Transmigration) 

5BNn%; 9i5Rqq^?iT5T3j^ vrqrs^r i 

siisn f^^T: srqirt n 

In the ocean of existence, the transmigrating soul leaves one body, the result 
of Karma, and resorts to another* The cycle of existence, like an actress, 
deludes the soul with many a marvellous show ( 2. 115 ). 

trj# ,qu5r: q^ 5r I 

When by chance wealth is acquired, health is absent. When there is health, 
longevity attended by wealth is lacking. Thus the process of birth and 
rebirth inflicts misery on the world with its mutually contradictory attri* 
butes (2. 116). 

3i5q. ^5: ^5?fq ^oiutsqq ^ usq^if; u 

Let alone the mighty ups and downs in the births to follow;' even in this 
life men are subject to rise and fall. The small becomes great and in a 
moment the great becomes small. The master becomes servant and the 
latter attains the former’s rank (2. 117). 

^ 5IW 3FI?f^qqT^qgnqJB^; ^ ^31%: il 

Thus ^realising the varied moods of the ocean of existence, whose waters, 
to wit, the creatures, are oppressed by the submarine fire of deadly disease, 
what wise man wiU let himself be bewitched by fair women’s glances that 
seem to be the flowers of the poison tree of life ^ (2. 118) 

4. ‘ EkatvAnupreksS 
(Thoughts on one’s Loneliness) 
qrjqr^ ^8?5lr ^ ^ 1 
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Thyself thou undergoest bivth and death, all alone, to suffer the' consequences 
of thy own deeds. Thou hast no companion in happiness or misery. Only a 
crowd of parasites gathers round thee to make their living (2. 119). 

Let alone thy external possessions, even the body, coeval with, thee, will 
not accompany thee at death, Why dost thou suffer evermore from such 
fetters of delusion as wife and children and wealth and home, appearing and 
disappearing in a moment^ (2. 120). ' ' 

Whelmed with grief, thy relatives wiU mourn thy death only a day, bub 
on the morrow they will be eager only for thy wealth, and the body will 
be reduced to ashes by the flames of the funeral pyre. Alone thou pliest 
the water-wheel of life 1 (2. 121). 

^ i 

Alone and erring, verily a sentient being is enmeshed, like a spider, in- the 
rigid network of Karma, of his own fii'ee wilh But by dint of religious 
merit he advances to that state of bliss, fre'e from all pain, threading his 
way with the aid of spiritual calm (2, 122). 

5. PrthaktvSnupreksS 

f 

(Thoughts on the Distinction between the Body and the Self) 

Never imagine that thou art composed of the body, because the body is utterly 
different from thee. Thou art all consciousness, an abode of virtue and bliss; 
whereas the body, because it is inert, is an unconscious mass (2. 123). 

The body exists and grows so long as thou art in existence. When thou art 
dead, it disappears in the form of earth, air and the like. Composed of 
the elements, it is devoid of feelings such as joy, like a corpse. Hence the 
blissful self is surely different from the body (2, 124), 

sr^ i 

The Self is by nature deathless and, without any beginning, endowed with 
bliss and infinite power, and luminous and pure. The powerful flames of 
sinful Karma heat it, like mercury, after lodging it in the body (2. 125). 
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u^rra^: f5r^»>ari: si ^sFHsJtu: ii 

Under the intoxicating power of Karma, even a man of superior merit goes 
3 'eeling down to unhappy births. Se let the wise, who know the cardinal 
difference between the body and the Self, strive for the bliss that is free 
fiom rebirth ( 2. 226 ). 

6. AsuoitvanupreksS 


(Thoughts on the Impurity of the Body) 
sri^si^ ?!%■ ^ 301121 guPcT 11 

Whatever is beautiful becomes unclean in a moment, when applied to the body 
to lend it charm. Deluded by the complexion, why dost thou, o soul, cherish 
this perishable frame, beset with cavities of dirt ?,(2, 127 ). 

^W5r: I 

Jrqi^ g!i9n2i«raT«dVs33 : 11 

This thy lock of hair, beautiful as the fly-whisk of the god of love, and 
elegantly dressed by ladies with careful hands, will, on thy death, find itself 
in the haunt of wild ravens on cremation-grounds 1 (2. 128). 

qiftt ?ig 1 

If by any chance the interior of the body were visible outside, and thou 
couldst bring thyself to look at it even out of curiosity, contact being out of 
the question, then thou wouldst indeed delight in the body 1 (2. 123), 

So let men, having learnt-the truth even from the body, unclean by nature, 
and without taking thought of death, attain before long that- inexpressible 
goal which yields a rich harvest of infinite joy ! (2, 130). 

i 

7. AsravSnupreksA 

; * 

( Thoughts on the Influx of Karma ) 

With thy heart contaminated by passions, thou dost acquire Karma, the 
cause of bondage, owing to thy assiduity in evil activities ; just as an elephant 
forgetting himsejf in the company of his mate, earns for himself the 
ropes that bind him. Benounce, therefore, o sentient being, all thy 
misdereds ( 2. 131 ). 
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Thy heart is submerged in the ocean of desire, because it clin^^^t^rthe 
all-giving tree of imagination. Thou dost thereby gain really nothing, 
but only followest the path to sin ( 2. 132 ). 

' ^4 Ti41{^^sr«rrni i 

tn^FTHR f^urPr ii 

Thy mind, o fool, absorbed in its hankerings and frustrated ill its desires, 
jealously contemplates the splendour of the objects of desire, but only paves 
the way 'to sin. How can those who are remote from virtue acquire joys 
by merely yearning for them ? (2. 133 ). 

vnfir H8 it q^HTcH^ usr sRjrlr: ii 

Thy birth would never be futile, if thy heart delighted in the Light called 
the bupreme Self,^ in the same way as it cheers up, heaving with the waves 
of desire, when thou thinkest of imaginary pleasures, thy mind consumed 
by penury (2. 134). 

8. SAlivARARUPREKSS 

(Thoughts on the Stoppage of the Influx of Harma) 

The watchful Soul stops the oncoming dust of ever-new Karmas, with the 
helping hand of meditation, upholding the banner of right doctrines. The 
good in the world call this samvara ( stoppage ) that benefits the soul ( 2. 135 ). 

qlu; ^siRqi?r: i 

Like as a boat without holes and joints safely traverses the ocean, defying 
the surge of waters ; similarly, the soul, with the expanse of earlier Karma 

destroyed, and the influx of new ones stopped, reaches the Supreme 
‘ Goal (2. 137). 

9. LoicsnupreksS 


( Thoughts on the Universe ) 

qqq5rqT?U535q: 5511 I 

Composed of the upper, the middle and the lower regions, and bounded by 
" ~ ■■ ' 

1 For the Jama idea of the^wawaiwaii see Chap, X, 
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the throe aiinosplicros’, ajul Munioiiiito<l l»v lh< fS lUurilnl 

the universe icscmhlos a man in slanrlim^ |‘oHnr< (v/jth riut-tteteh(<'i K*:;), 
with tl )0 hands roslin" on lln* lup«?. ICver in tin* i-ame position, ii i^ tliy 
abode, its womb filled with JiNiiif.; ru atmo-j* (•.*. ), 

n ffTru unqrfMur ?fr t 

When thy mind is beset with «in, thou art born in hfll, or <i-' som*- iov*fr 
nnimal. Thou ail boiii in hoa\en, when lho*i Jn't leii^iioUj n‘',rit, .ad 
among mankind as a lesiill of viitm and 'n. Thu- thou in tee 

three woilds. The uni\ct-e ovist t for Ihy w><iuh‘nn',''t at *.‘£11 («. i iO). 
cmfe tifixr q[ ei 3nt»f tTn-f fthn-n* qfr^h^"*i*T i 

irn^ riu ^ ’:n:j -'n* » 

Noplace is there in th*' ontii*"' univei-to, o ^oul, whifh tlnsi isa-t not 
lepoalcdl}' enjoyed and hTt ^ But not e%<t. mit of ha-t thou 

approached the place whence all Kauiu*. B binnhtd ('J. l-il ). 

10. XirJAnAM’rrt.‘:?X 
(Thoughts on the Sheddino ‘.f Karmn) 
%Tl^rR7^?sim'U7iiirTeTTJi:Wi;T‘l'’ qrpiu: « 

5:ni3qrTT7Ti%tiH. sueftTf n 

Suflcr, o miserable being, the ooiisi'fjuenM"- (>1* th*' p iiii-biin>'Jn", f‘<.er*rif'” 
.sins thou hast eommitled, hd n-liay by the pka^uic-* of life, oitaimiug in 
the beginning and nnploa«ant .at the end (L‘ Ml!). 

ufirr cijunt m h i 

^trxnfn 5=ieit3-^?!sr rj ut: jitit: iru *^17 n 

Verily it is duo to thy ancient Knima that thou, with diiiie inhi»'d in thee, 
makest thyself impure in this life. JJow can the fool ihal noutishcs a 
serpent achieve his own succor’s’ (2 IIH). 

cTra^simrf^nr: »T7l^uf^^l: ^ rfivTtif’t i 

vf'Tn^ruJintfqiiSif^Pr qtapfr^it^Jiur ttf; irnisrad ^ » 

Thou sentient being, when thv mind is a little at t"a«r, the In enlv IVU flam*- 
of sullering are quickly foigotfen, But jf the lesolve (iopivothe 
taken at the moment of suflciing, is sub-equiidly kept in mind, ho" r tii 
sorrow’ over be thine ? ( 2. 111). 

1 ({jW'-. nir), ('flpoui ), nml aqus (diia nil ). .^ce 5 1 

iiucl coimn. therrun. Al\o .tnint'*) irin<. njnl note 

2 Sul>lmtnu(irti f'lvc', nnoUict pietnn- «if the Mni\er-e ,Koo*(hn;^' to the Jnin t'oJKe[>ttoa 

in In*. .//Tttjnir/irtfrt (Lo) ahhA^fiiili). ttfh'TJ Slh. in**1 siClVniUs’'^: I ftfTOS.peufT’il tlti 
» X X Knii 'rnn^TiTiRi uv^ ^7t^;rvki'iM*i.‘ ti *i^i»rvZ-£am u tt 

3 i. 0 , in tho course o£ trnusmijjrfltion. 
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11. DharmSnepbek^A 

( Thoughts on Dharma or Religious Virtue ) 

sncumisu^t w§[^n5fc u??Tf ii 
Intent on faith, and discarding external activities, the Self, desirous of the 
twin results, heaven and salvation, cultivates within itself Dharma (Religious 
Virtue ), laying its foundation with the water of the knowledge of the funda- 
mental principles. The wise call Dharma a plant with the properties of 
nectar (2. 145 ). 

unt TOCRw: ii 

Religious virtue, productive of salvation as well as worldly joys, can easily be 
attained by men who delight in the exercise of good will, kindness, self- 
cotitrol and forbearance ; whose minds are free from sensual cravings ; and 
who have destroyed the spectre of ignorance with the light of know- 
ledge (2. 146). 

A treasure-house of bliss, may Dharma confer beneBt on the good I 
It crowns one’s desires with success and wards off all evils and wields unrivalled 
power over the creation by reason of its vouchsafing prosperity and other 
results. It sends forth the Lights of supersensuous knowledge as messengers 
to evoke the aspirations of the Selfl (2. 147). 

Unintelligent men, who desire to attain Dharma, by worshipping Siva with 
Vociferous texts,^ recommending animal sacrifices and causing suffering to 
their own followers and others, are fools that take poison with the idea of 
preserving their lives ( 2. 148 ). 

i 

^ URoisdt U 

Those of other faiths, who are befooled by the sight of the efficacy 
of mystic formulas, and adore Siva and declare salvation to be his gift, are 
men who seek to traverse the impassable waters of the ocean by support- 
ing themselves on blocks of stone, fancying that they are crossing by 
boats (2. 149). 

1 Srutasagara says in his cdminentary 
89 
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sF'snf^fif^il^wTORT ssT ^ sTfg f^fftfrTwscru^ n 

The strength of one who lacks knowledge and the knowledge of one who is 
nnable to act as well as the strength and knowledge of one who has no 
faith accomplish nothing, because the lack of faith renders knowledge and 
strength futile. The salutary endeavour of the blind or the lame or those who 
have lost all hope hath never been seen to be free from obstacles (2. 151,). 

Men are seen to attain their object in acts like the taking of medicine 
for health, when they have right knowledge and faith and observe the right 
procedure. So let the good, who aspire after Dharma that gives worldly 
happiness and final release, devote themselves to the way of realising the 
triad of right knowledge, conduct and faith (2. 152 ). 

12. BodhyanuprbksA 

(Thoughts on Bodhi or the Acquisition of Three Jewels) 


^5^ | 

Unceasingly wandering on the ocean of transmigration, a sentient creature 
is born as a human being by chance. Even then birth in a family respected 
by the world and association with the good ape as rare as the coming 
of a quail within a blind man’s grasp (2. 153). 


qftsr: g?r: si?n% i 


Beleased from birth in the plant world, after much suflfering, a sentient 
being is again born in the heUs on account of his sins, then in the genus 
of animals, mutually hostile, and then again among uncouth men resembling 
animals ( 2. 154 ). 


^rRrnTcrr«Ri3rq i 



Thus, in order to reap the consequences of one’s deeds, one has to ply the 
water-wheel of transmigration, bounded by the vessels of prosperity and 
adversity, and overflowing with the waters of suffering, and furnished with the 
expansive cords of sin, with, the hub of the wheel rotating in th'e river of 
the four conditions of existence^ ( 2, 155 ). 


1 Hellish, suh‘humaii, haman and celestial. See iPattvSHhasUtra 2, 6. 
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He who Avastes his human birth, obtained after cherished desire, with 
thoughts of disease, sorrows, fear, pleasures, wife and children, might as 
weU consign a, heap of jewels to the flames for the sake of the ashes. Verily 
his soul is blackened by mighty ignorance (2. 156 ). 

May Bodhi (the acquisition of the Three Jewels^) lead the man with faith 
to that exalted state, namely. Liberation, the man that is averse to worldly 
phenomena and eager for spiritual calm, self-controlled, and kind to all orea» 
tures, and fond of the truth, his heart devoted to the Inner Self! ( 2. 167 ). 

The Hymns 


The next category of Jaina religious poetry, the hymns, as far as 
they are represented in YaiasUlaha^ consist mostly of verses in praise of 
the Arhat, the five Paramesthins ( Arhat, Siddha, Acarya, Upadhyaya and 
Sadhu), and the three Jewels (Right Faith, Right Knowledge and Right 
Conduct). Most of these verses occur in Book VIII, section 35, while 
another series of verses accompanying various items in the worship of Jina is 
found in Section 36. Section 37 of the same Book contains a long hymn in 
honour of Jina in the lyrical metres described in Chap. VII. Reference may 
also be made to the dhydna (hymn for mental recitation in the course of 
meditation) in section 39, extracts from which will be found in Chap, X. 
Verses in honour of the Jaina SarasvatJ, the presiding goddess of the 
Scriptures, occur in Section 40, .which deals with her worship.^ While most 
of these eulogistic and devotional verses occur in connection with Samayika 
or the customary worship of Jina described in Book VIII, isolated verses 
in his honour are also found elsewhere in the work usually at the beginning 
and the end of a chapter. 


The verses which we have called hymns are composed in elaborate 
metres in elevated style, as may be expected in a Kavya poet like the 
author of Yaiastxlaka,, They are in the nature of a tribute to moral 
intellectual and spiritual grandeur, and glorify the sublime in the sphere 
of religion, asceticism and spiritual culture. The ideal of omniscient 
and immaculate sainthood, the utter disregard of the body and worldly 
aspirations, self-control, altruism and universal good-will, right knowledo-e 
and faith and conduct : these form the keynote of the eulogies, the abstract 


1 1 . o. Right Faith, Right Knowledgo and Right Conduct. 

2 See Chap. X. 
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character of which may be contrasted with the conorete descriptions of 
many Brahmanical hymns. At the same time the sectarian character of 
some of the verses is all too apparent, as their purpose is to glorify Jaina 
dogmas and tenets, specially the Syadvada doctrine. Nevertheless, these 
little hymns or prayers breathe an atmosphere of saintly pi;rity, and proclaim 
the triumph of Light over Darkness, of the all-pure Self over the obstacles 
of matter. 

The scheme of arrangement of the devotional verses in Book 
VIII, sections 35-37, is worthy of notice. ' Somadeva starts with elaborate 
and complicated prose invocations of the five Parame§thins and the three 
Jewels,^ followed by groups of verses styled Bhaktisin the following order; 
Darsanabhakti (Addressed to Jina), Praise of Eight Faith (three verses); 
Jhanabhakti, Praise of Eight Knowledge (three verses) j Caritrabhakti, Praise 
of Eight Conduct ( three verses ) ; Arhadbhakti, Praise of the Arhat ( seven 
verses ) ; Siddhabhakti, Praise of the emancipated saints (three verses) ; Oaitya- 
bhakti, Praise of the Shrine ( one verse ) ; Pancagurubhakti, Praise of the five 
teachers, that is, the Paramesthins ( one verse ) ; Santibhakti, Praise of the 
Tirthamkara Santinatha (one verse); and Acaryabhakti, Praise of the Preceptor 
Saints (ten verses). It may be noted in this connection that the use of the 
term Bhakti in the sense of ‘ a devotional prayer or hymn’ is much earlier than 
Somadeva, who was no doubt influenced to some extent by ‘the Bhaktis 
attributed to Pujyapada and Kundakunda.® The Bhaktis in our work are 
followed by a description of the ceremonial worship of Jina, dealt with in 
Book VIII, Section 36, which contains the devotional verses (including a 
prose passage ) recited in the various stages of the ritual. This is followed by 
the lyrical hymn in Section 37, which is meant to be sung after the formal 
worship is over. Somadeva’s arrangement of the verses is designed to 
conform to ceremonial requirements, but their independent value as i otable 
specimens of Jaina religious poetry can be easily recognised. The following 
specimens are mainly from the verses classified above. 

DARSAHABHAKTI 

Those who possess no faith, ardent with devotion to thy teachings, 0 Lord, 

1 See Chap. IV for specimens, 

2 See edited by Pt. Jinadasa Parsvanatha with the commentary of Prabhaoandra. 

It contains Siddhabhakti, ^rutabhakti, Caritrabhakti, Yogibhakti, Acaryabhakti, 
Paficagurubhakti etc. in Sanskrit and Prakrit. The work is anonymous, but 
Prabhacandra remarks at the end of the comm, on Siddhabhakti that the Sanskrit 
Bhaktis were composed by Pujyapada^ and the Prakrit ones by Kundakunda. 
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(faith) blazing like lightning fire in consuming the grove of -sprouting sins, 
cannot destroy the cycle of births, even if they, with mighty resolve, perform 
• austerities or acquire Imowledge or give away wealth in charity. f 

5gr?fri^(lr«r: u 

The splendour of heaven and final release, 0 Lord, is easily attained by 
the meritorious man who possesses the Jewel of Right Faith in his heart. 
It serves as a causeway for traversing the ocean of worldly wanderings, and 
acts like a cloud, showering nectar for the lusty growth of the garden of 
prosperity, of incomparable extent. It is a wishing gem for the entire universe 
and a lotus pool of mundane bliss. 

May the lotus - of Syadvada doctrine ' delight the swan of my mind 1 It 
is cherished by the ascetics in their hearts, and its rich perfume is inhaled by 
mighty kings. The Vidyadhara chiefs keep it in their hands and mouths and 
under their eyes. 

Ever do I bow to the Doctrine preached by Jina, applying my mind to 
the contemplation of its fundamental principles : the Doctrine that ^dispels 
the enveloping gloom of false tenets, reveals the way to the cities of 
Heaven and Salvation, and does good to the universe, 

oSbitrabhakti 


Salutation to thy Rule of conduct, the abode of self-control, self-restraint, 
meditation and other attributes! Without it, 0 Lord, knowledge is a burden, 
like the decoration of an ugly body. Without it the Jewel of Right Faith, a 

germinating plant, doth not bear fruit in plenty, and the fields of austerities 
remain ever barren. 

i 

For the attainment of heaven and final release, I venerate that 
fivefold Rule of Conduct,^ varied in character, which was practised by 

1 The five kinds of Bight Conduct are, roughly speaking, ( equani- 
mity). (recovery of equaniniity), (absolute cessation from injury). 

(all but complete freedom from passion), and ( passionless conduct)'. 

See Jaini: Tattvartliadhigamasutra 9, 18. For details see the commentaries of 
Bujyapada and Siddhasena on the su^ra. 
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the sages of old for the attainment of salvation. It is a wishing gem in 
granting one’s desires, an abode of beauty and luck, a ceremonial wristlet 
for the wedding of the goddess of prosperity, and a meeting-place of family 
glory, might and health. 

ARHADBHAKTI 

^ T?r ii 

When thou wast assuming the glory of infinite knowledge, 0 Lord, and 
the expanse of Darkness was receding before the Light of thy meditation, 
the entire world stood motionless, ready for continuous rejoicings, like 
a city preparing for a festival. 

Thou art free from all blemishes, thy words are well-principled, and all thy 
acts are inspired by compassion for sentient beings. If the world still 
doth not delight in thee, 0 Lord, its action is verily like that of the owl 
in regard to the sun. 

In times of yore the world, without enlightenment, was enveloped in the 
Cimmerian darkness of false belief, and submei’ged in the ravine of worldly 
existence. It is thou who saved it, 0 Lord, with the rays of the Syadvada 
doctrine, delightful by reason of their opening the lotus blossoms of men’s 
eyes and hearts. 

SIDDHABHAKTI 

^ ^ qr: ii 

May the emancipated saints inhabiting the crest of the three w^orlds grant 
ye success I With the three kinds of perfect knowledge,^ they have 
comprehended the entire range of the knowable truths, and attained omni- 
science by sweeping away all dust of sins with the breeze of meditation, v 
The lords of the universe celebrate festivals in their honour on the completion 
of their mission of doing good to all living creatures. 

wit |?Ri5^4l|i^qi'l5r ^ I 

I fold my hands in obeisance to those who attained final deliverance, after 

1 (direcb knowledge of matter), (direct knowledge of another’s mental 

activity) and (omniscience). 
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they had completed the entire 'range of meditatioii, free from all doubts, 
all darkness gone, having controlled the internal and external sense organs 
and the five vital breaths, and concentrated their minds on the application 
of the law of charity, knowledge, conduct and control of the self. 

Thus did they attain .the height of absorption in meditation, ill places 
like the ocean, mountain caves, pools of water, rivers, the earth aiid the 
sky, islands, mountains, groves of trees and the woods. Emancipated in all the 
three categories of time,^ they are worthy of praise by all the three worlds. 
Oceans* as it were, may they confer on the faithful the blessings of the Three 
Jewels I 


PAlfOAGURUBHAKTI 

i 

^ANTIBHAKTI 

I 

SOSRYABHAKTI 



With sandal paste I adore their feet I The hold of Darkness on them 
vanishes at the sight of the light of the Truth, and their lotus hearts are 
benumbed with joy, when the sun of meditation climbs high in the firmament 
of their inner souls. 

May the ceremonial offerings made in the course of their worship make 
ye thrive I It is all the same to them whether their bodies come into 
contact with liquid sandal or mud, or the amorous caresses of women or 
the ashes of funeral pyres on cremation grounds; and their mental attitude 
is calm in regard to friend and foe. 



May the votive lamp bring ye prosperity on account of its being 
presented (before their images) in succession! Their inner souls intensely 


1 The past, the present and the future, 

2 Lit: abodes of Jewels, 
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rejoice, as if filled, with nectar, when their hearts, skilled in the practice 
of expansive meditation, having destroyed the insolence of the god of love, 
approach the lifting of ' the Darkness and experience the dawning of the 
light. 

May this incense burnt in the course of their worship bring ye good ! They 
are as moonrise in delighting the lotus hearts of the faithful.^ The ocean of 
their consciousness overflows with the waters of joy in the expanse of their 
souls, and their hearts are serene, even after acquiring the riches of the entire 
world. 

Their actions pay no heed to the pleasures of the body owing to the 
extinction of all desire, and are free from physical cravings and pride 
owing to their having attained the deathless state in which the Self abides, 
and are inspired by pure , thoughts owing to the absence of all sense 
of *1’ and 'mine’. May I worship their lotus feet with flowers for my 
good 1 ^ 

LYRICAL HYMN TO JINA 

^ 3r«ren^^ 5r»Ti^ ii ii 

I ^f5INH5I%5H| ;f?l7|TII 

«R?msFrfilrugoi f§ur i 


••• 

••• ••• 


• ••• 

««• ••• 


• •• 

••• 


w II 


srf^gui f uHNvrq' ii 


517 



517 HR^?I727m?r l' 

517 ^7757^1^5?!^ II 


• •• ’ *•• ... ... ... II 

I 

U^^5RT7 7T?7R7I7 f^g777icRfl^%77 I 
5m 517^51 sRmft%^ 575qggf^ff7 f^7 II 7fTr i 


1 A marginal note in Ms. A explains as 75777* 
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VERSES ADDRESSED TO JINA 

srorT«T^NT >siTH n 

Constant devotion to Jina^s feet, goodwill towards ^ all living ' creatures, 
a sense of ability to accord hospitality to all, realisation of the truth 
of the Self, love of those who possess the true learning, and the application 
of the mind to the good of others : may all this be mine, 0 Exalted pne, 
as long as thy splendour lasts 1 - . , . 

«Twts?f hi i 

Thou art a carnival moon in delighting the eyes of xelestial maidens, but 
known to be a mighty sun in destroying the darkness of frenzied passion. 
Thou art pitiless in regard to Karma, thy enemy, but merciful to the 
humble. Thou dost thus indulge in opposites, yet art thou great in thy 
glory! * , . V ■ ! 

If thou art not averse to suppliants, O Exalted One, I beg of thee 
superabundant wealth of joy for my reverent heart. Thou art the eye 
of the world and the repository of the light of omniscience ; thou art great 
and good, and thy virtues are declared by all schools and systems.^ 

sRnur: i ^ \ 

3T?rftr% n M f 

Thanks to thy favour, my longing for the graceful glanpes of -the goddess 
of human and celestial prosperity hath long been fulfilled. Make now this 

heart of mine, owing to its eagerness to serve its naaster, dwell with thee, 
the firiend of disciples 1 ’ , . . 

VERSES IMVQKING THE BLESSINOS OP JINA, 

0 Lord of prosperity, may Jina bring good to thee, of renowned dynasty! 
He hath dispelled the expanse of darkness with the light of his meditation. 
The universe, like a coastal mountain, stands < only 6n a part of the shore 
of the ocean of his perfect knowledge, extensive and refulgent! His 
lotus feet adorn the crown of Indra, bowing' in salutation to him! (1. 219). 

Most of the benedictory verses occur at the' beginning' or end of 
chapters. For example ( 4.2, 2.245 ) : ' ' 

^rsr i 

«ri5T5f55f^ Ir^^sr’ut sr: 5r ^ ti 

Rqeir s?: ^qu^R: ^ ^ 55r5T«T mvii ^ i 


1 

2 


A marginal note in Ms. A explains the phrase 

The verse is addressed to Maradatto. 

40 
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The inferiority of the principal Brahminical deities to Jina, who is not, 
strictly speaking, a deity but a world teacher and saint of superhuman 
status and universal pow^, is declared in the following verse : 

w n 3.2 

'Verses in honour of the Srutadevata, the presiding goddess of ‘sacred 
lore, the Jaina Sarasvati, occur in connection with her- worship, which is 
described immediately after the discourse - on meditation ( clhydnavidhi)} 
One of these verses is cited below : 

q^TT: strict; I ' 

Thou art our sole, eye in the perception of objects made .inaccessible by 
the abyss of the senses. Thou art the supreme light m destroying the dark- 
ness of ignorance. Thou art a jewel lamp showing the path to the abode 
of beatitude. Thou art, therefore, O goddess, worshipped by men on earth 
with offerings of incense ( Vol. II^ p. 401 ). 

. EsLiGio-ErHioAL Verses - - , 

, . . THE WAY OF SAQES 

srroiRl ^ ^ sr h ^ i 

^ g tfl; |#r g?lrg h ferfcrftqjj; n 

The sages take nourishment not owing to the frailty of the vital forces 
nor for the gaiety of the antelope-like heart nor for the yigour of the 
limbs nor for the exhilaration of the elephant-like senses;, but for the 
supreme object of salvation as propounded in the canon of Jina^ who hath 
destroyed the sway of passion. Is this not the customary practise of 
sages on earth? (1. 127) 

USELESS Strength 

Verily the strength of those whose physical growth does not lead to the 
Study of the Scriptures and whose study of. the Scriptures does not lead to 
right conduct, is meant, J ween, for merely hearing the burden of the 
Karma done in previous births (1. 128). ' ' , 

WHEN DEATH IS WBLOOME 

. ' ' ' ’ * ' i / 

- ^ i ^pqq^nu: ,qt othww ii 

iDeath when it comes is welcome and certainly a cause of joy to a man who 
possesses the Jewel of Right Faith, is endowed with Right Conduct, and 
practises pure meditation (1, 140) 

THE USE AND ABUSE OF HUMAN LIFE 




1 See Chap. 2. 
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'No more of celestial joys, uneven and bitter on account of their unpleasant 
sequel, and spoilt by the conflagration of mental anguish!’ Thus do the 
gods, despising celestial happiness, look forward to the > day when, born 
as men, .they wiU’be able to say: 'We will concentrate our minds on finab 
release > " Let the sprouts of future births shoot forth in the fleld of Karma 
of the man, who does not strive to cultivate piety, even after attaining 
this human existence ( 1, 142-3 ). 

KARMA 

Like a fish caught in a net,' a living being, owing to the stranglehold of 
his own. Karma, comes under the law of Death even from afar, in order to 
experience pleasure and pain (in another birth). Book V, 

< HOW MAN BECOMES LIABLE TO REBIRTH 

51 # 1 

sm^gqi^r: 1 

qt ^ HqzsRTRr: « ' . 

qdq^tqiqq^qqRHT ^^'qrq^jretqqiqqiq: 1 

^ fqsqqqf# qq^n^eq ^iq^nTiq II 'I 

Early youth, charming young women, , beautiful mansions and salutary wealth*:* 
these are the fruits of the tree of life. That there is heaven other than 
these is definitely untrue. But they have one defect. No means is there 
in the world to ensure their permanence. If that were possible, the assiduity 
in religious austerities of those who are cont'ersant with the truth 
would merely amount to exhaustion of the body. A child is not fit for 
austerities owing to his ignorance, and a youth is liable, to .penalty if he 
should undertake them; while a middle-aged man is, responsible for the 
support of his family, and an old man just manages to subsist. Hinder 
the influence of others, a sentient being, although he knows the truth, has 
his mind in the grip of the demon of false belief, ,and is, dragged .along 
by the messengers of Fate for undergoing the cycle of births (Book IV, P, 94). 

DESIRE FOR RELIGIOUS MERIT , . 

qqqfq qrq f#^q% s'iqifbH%q: 1 # qrsql ;r(^ ^^qq*nq 11 

Even an insignificant desire for the acquisition of religious merit destroys 
an enormous quantity of sins. ^Does not. the sun, though limited in extent 
destroy the darkness reigning in all the three worlds ? ( Book V ).. „ 

' ' ... S' \ I, 



CHAPTER XH 

A Controversial Dialogue 

One of the most interesting episodes of Ta^ctstilaha is the animated 
dialogue in Book IV between Yasodhara and his mother Candramati on the 
subject of animal sacrifice, the former being a convert to Jainism, and the 
latter a champion of the Brahmanical faith. Certain tenets of the Vedio 
religion are attacked by Yasodhara in the course of his argument, and he 
also attempts to establish the ancient and authoritative character of the 
Jaina faith by citing various texis from what are apparently non-Jaina 
sources. A dramatic character is given to the dialogue by the use of 
parenthetic indications resembling stage directions, and but for the 
numerous quotations, the dialogue is cast in a form that could easily be 
adapted to the stage. Another, and perhaps more striking, example of a 
dramatic dialogue occurs in our work in the story -of Padrda in Book VII,* 

The controversy between Yasodhara and his mother starts from 
the point where the latter asks him to sacrifice all kinds of animals before 
the tutelary goddess, and then perform an appropriate rite to counteract 
the effect of his evil dream. While making the request, she asserts on the 
authority of Manu that animals may be legitimately killed in sacrifices and 
the worship of the gods and the Manes, and, as a matter of fact, a Brahmana, 
killing animals on such occasions, ensures for himself as well as the victims 
a state of bliss after death. Further, the killing of animals in sacrifices is 
not killing at all, since animals have been created by Brahman himself for the 
purpose of sacrifices, and sacrifices are meant for the good of all. 

Yasodhara, closing his ears and heaving a sigh, expresses surprise at 
the amount of evil that can be done by delusion and its cause ignorance, and 
entreats his mother to allow him to speak a few words. After a preliminary 
discussion on Carvaka views, which mother and son agree in repudiating, 
Yasodhara admits the desirability of a rite for counteracting the effect of an 
evil dream, but firmly objects to the expedient of sacrificing animals before the 
goddess, as suggested by ’his mother. The protection of living creatures, he 
argues, is the primary duty of Ksatriyas, and it would be a repudiation of 
that duty if he killed harmless animals. A king, in fact, takes up arms only 
against an armed foe on the battlefield or a malefactor of his kingdom, but 
never against those who are wretched or lowly or well-meaning. * How then, 
mother’, asks Yasodhara, *can I strike living creatures with weapons, myself 
pure in my conduct in relation to this life and the life beyond?’ Fuithor, 


1 See Chap. XVI. 
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has she forgotten that only the previous day the ' minister's -son .Nitibrhaspati 
had, at her instance, taught him certain significant verses' on^ the subject? . - 

ar^nsufir 5rCtm I usiT 5r 5 :# ^ H - 

'A king who constantly desires longevity, strength and health must do lio 
injury to living creatures himself nor allow it to take place when planned 
by others. One may give away the Meru mountain of gold a,s well’ as the 
entire earth. The result will not be equal to that of saving the life of a single 
sentient being. Suffering will cease to exist among living creatures if they' 
no longer wish to cause physical pain to others, just as they' do' hot wish to 
cause it to themselves.’ ' ’ ' 

Ya^odhara points out that there are many commendable expedients 
other than the kiUing of animals for propitiating the, Brahmanas and the gods, 
and sustaining the body. Why do honest people then commit the sin of 
killing? Besides, animal' flesh is ftill of impurities : if it pleased the gods, we 
would rather worship the tigers ! ' ’ ' ' ' 

^ UTOt: 11 , , ,, 

t 

Ya^odhara declares the current opinion that the gods are pleased with: 
animal sacrifices to be false, and says ! - s 

fUT: 1 

^ I 

« 2 nsir: 11 ^ 

'Animals surely perish in the woods, killed with ST^ords, or strangled to 
death, and there are goddesses who of their own accord devour them. 
But the tigers alone are worthy of praise (for they themselves kill and 
eat unlike the gods who make others kill). People are addicted to wine 
and flesh on the pretext that these serve to please the gods. But if the 
wicked do not go to hell in this way, w;hat other way thijjherward is open 
to them?’ Further, if Dharma is really .based on the killing of animals 
why is hunting called 'progress in sin’? Why is it customary to 
bring in flesh under cover ? Why is flesh called Ro/oania^dha, * Ravana’s herb ’ ? 
Why is it shunned on sacred days? Yasodhara terminates this part of 
his argument by quoting a number of authoritative texts in support of 
abstention from killing. 


i 
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: , I - E^earing) tljese wds, ,ya^odhai,-a,’s^ mother says to herself: > . 

^ "^iT3ra'%*i«s*Rra ^ \ 'SPT: i 

JT^nir 5n^ ^ ^ 1 ^ ^ ^ 

*Ah, now the Jama wihd seems to have taken possession of my son. .These 
Jainas, are difficult' people .to deal with, because like thieves, they beguile 
the, minds of men,-, though Jong protected by the doctrines of other schools. 
Once the mind -is iml^ued with their ideas, Brahman himself cannot divert 
it to other channels. The^ -.cast pf mind produced in men by the Jainas 
is indeed beypnd remedy, likej thp fever of elephants.’ ^ Candramati then 
recollects the, priest’s son Sivasarman having told her ,that the king had 
met a Digambara Jaina ascetic living under a tree, and for a long while 
discussed religious topics with him. She remarks that her son has since 
evinced ' a ' dislike for ' wine, 'meat, hunting and animal sacrifice, and 
demonstrated 'his hostility ' to ' the injunctions of the Vedas and the’ 
Law^boo'ks. ' • > ■ - ' ' > 

I 

t ^ ^ 1 1 ^ ^ 

Then addressing herself' to thci councillors, and calling them 
monsters and destroyers of her son and the kingdom, and despoilers of the 
people, she gives vent to 'her wrath 'and censures them for allowing her 
immature son, despite her instructions to the' contrary, to come into touch 
with the Digambara Jainas, who are, ' like magicians, habitually skilled 
in bewitching the world. ' .She addresses >her son . in a menacing tone, and 
calling him a raw Carvaka, tells him that she, haa understood him well, 
and can herself give him a suitable reply. She asks him how he can ever 
have any leaning towards the religion of the Digambaras, which makes 
no provision for the gratification of the gods, the Manes and the Brahmanas, 
and for dips in sacred waters as well as oblations in the fire; a religion 
outside the jurisdiction of the Vedas and the Law-books. None but 
hhn^ would care' to'Wk with those heretics, who speak ill of the gods and 
the Brdhmanas, eat standing like brutes, and are devoid of all sense of' 
shame' and ' personal hygiene. Besides, ‘ their system came into being 
only in the Kali Age, ' and not even their n’ame was known in earlier times. 
They hold quite unreasonably that men become gods and the gods ’ are 
many.^ To speak' the truth, the Veda is the sole" authority in the 
matter of religion, and ^ there is no god other than the' Veda. He who 
does not know the Veda well does not know the regulations of the four 
castes and the four stages of life. Then if Yasodhara has any devotion 

• I I 

i 

1 The reference is to the- twenty, four Tirthamkaras or Apostles worshipped as divine 
beings. . . . 
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'to the g’ods, let Mm worship) 6r ^ Vi^riU the Sun. ^ When- they are 
pleased, they transport ' their worshippers in-a 'mbinent 'to ijheir-lre^peptive 
bitiesi and when* gratified', vouchsafe even a kingdom. ‘ - ^ 
sr u»foi ^ 'gil^ ^tut i ^ 

^ ^ {\ 

2T^r?^ 5f ®SI?IT sjfNgSiR ftsiT: I ‘ 

' ^ trf 'ft nlif II ' • ' 

' (i 

Slum i ' * 


' ^ M ^ ^'oi1?iWT^rHJT^ 'sr %? II ' ' ' 

^?T^cr ger: sj^?f gsr: *3'n3?r^^,ii ^ 

Hearing these ‘ words, Ya^odhara reflects 'within himself that 
even washing with nectar cannot cleanse a heart that is- by nature black 
as charcoal. Yet he recognises that his opponent' in the debate is his own 
mother, 'the presiding deity of the kingdom’, and -she is at liberty to 
speak as she likes to him. < Then addressing his mother and entreating 
her to pai'don him for what he is going to say, he replies to the' charges 
broiight by her against the Jaina religion, and inj so idoing severely criticizes 
certain aspects of the Brahmanical' faith.. - " f. . ' r ' , • ' , 

' Speakihg' of ’ &addha, Ya^odhara argues that ifiit is^ .true- that 

the Pitrs have betaken themselves to earthly existences ■ or celestial abodes 
as a result of - their- good .deeds, they' cannot . have' any need for^ annual 
offerings of rice-balls, which are actually taken by Bj^ahmarias and crows,:' , 
?R^g f^urc.-jr^nui: i ■ ' 

|[giTi^89T «pTf^ u ,, j , , ' , . : 

Purther, the ancients prescribed Sraddha and other rites 'by way f,of ^religious 
observances, because religion has to be practised by all: decent people, 
desirous of their own good, in one. form or another; and no .one, as a aeule, 


practises religion unless there is an occasion for it i , r . - r 

fh%oT i 

«T gnr: m^oT i aru; II 

' t ^ ^ ^ t 

Similarly; the ^observance, of Amavasya, -pffgrimage, . reception of guests, 
Sraddha rites, and observances connected with particular days, occasions 
and stars have been declared by the anbients to be conducive to the 
religious merit of those who are unable to practise constant charity : 
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It is not ,toue to say that the Jainas do not gratify the Twice-born. 
They do worship the Munis (Jaina ascetics), who are 'Twice-bom’, being 
once actually bom, and born a second time at the time of initiation into 
the religious vows. Nor is_ it true to say that Jainism does not recognise 
ceremonial baths, because the Jaina bouseholder is enjoined to take a bath 
before worshipping the Arhat or studying the Sacred Books or devoting 
himself to meditation. One must not, however, think that a mere dip in 
a river or a pool of water or a tank or the ocean leads to any religious 
merit, for in that case it is the aquatic animals that would go to heaven first, 
It has been rightly said that those who are maddened by passion, hate 
and pride, and addicted to women, are never purified even jby bathing 
at hundreds of sacred sites : 


sHflr %sisiw: u 

i: ^oif k I w ^ ii 

• 

As regards Homa, it is impossible that the gods who feed on 
nectar and live in luxury in heaven should ever partake of' oblations made 
in the fire. The expression agninmJchah, as applied to- the gods, means 
‘those who have faces bright as fire*, just as candramukhl Tzomyd means 
‘a moon-faced girP; but it does not mean, as is usually supposed, ‘those 
who have Fire for mouth 


Ya^odhara then refutes the charge that Jainism is a modern creed 
unknown to the Vedas and the Law Books, by citing a number of texts 
supposed to contain references to Jaina ascetics, images and doctrines.^ 
It is, accordingly, concluded that just as there are four oceans and six seasons, 
similarly there are four schools of thought and six systems of philosophy 
including, of course, the system of the Jainas.’ 

^ ?Fcr: It 

The speaker next defends the custom of Jaina ascetics who eat 
standing and that of the Digambara ascetics, who wear no clothing owing 
to their determination not to possess anything. As for personal hygiene, 


1 See Chapters XIII and XVIII, 

2 See Chapter IX. 
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they carry a water-pot with them, and cleanse any particular limb that 
might be' soiled. .Surely,- when a man is bitten by a snake on one of the 
fingers, he cuts off the finger and not the nose : 

srif^sii5r^5T u 

W ^ 5T i^lg; i 

^ g f II 

Ya^odhara emphasizes the purity of the Jaina religion: 

^ 3R p; firl: ?ai g ii ’ ' ^ 

‘The Jainas call him an Apta who is free from passion and such other 
blemishes. How can the cultured censure a religion wherein even terms 
like wine are condemned’ ^ The Arhat, free from passion, is contrasted with a 
Brahmanical god. The latter is blind with rage in dealing with enemies, 
and loves his wives : if such an individual is a god, the universe is full of gods : 

usiTf^ H ii 


Ya^odhara then condemns the use of wine, flesh and honey; and 
recounts the evil consequences of drinking. 

srsiT sr 51SIT f 5r sr st^t: i 

?T?^fgnRTfrfiRi f^qn*q¥nq: ii 


‘Those who are stupefied with drink have no sense of shame tior propriety 
of conduct nor knowledge of sacred lore nor commendable activities ; they are 
as ghosts owing to the loss of the power of discernment. ’ 

The authority of the Veda is next attacked. The speaker contends 
that the injunctions of the Veda are guided by the instincts of the crowd, 
and often self-contradictory. No sure clue is to be found in the Veda as 
to what is to be done and what avoided, and the Veda can in no sense be 
an authority for the world. i 

^ 5r qj«r ^ qR^r: sfmorg. ii 

An instance of how the Veda follows the instincts of the crowd 
is found in the fact that the common people desire to take meat, and the 
Veda sanctions meat-eating by prescribing certain rules for it, e. g., meat 
is to be taken after- ceremonially sprinkling it with water in accordance 
with the desire of the Brahmanas, and it is also peirmissible’ to take it after . 
worshipping the Manes and the gods.^ Similarly, the Veda legitimizes 
the lewd desires of certain people by sanctioning incest in the Gosava 


41 
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sacrifice^, and there are also other instances in which the injunctions of 
the Veda follow the inclinations of the populace.^ This explains the universal 
popularity of the Veda, for no one who obeys the desires of the people 
is ever disliked. But men by nature lack the power of discrimination, 
and covet one another’s wives and wealth, and what are we to think of a 
Scripture that sets itself to conform to their wishes ? 

Instances of self-contradiction are found in the Veda. ' There 
is a Vedic injunction against the drinking of wine and the killing of a 
Brahmana, but wine is nevertheless prescribed in the SautramanI sacrifice, 
and a Brahmana may be sacrificed to Brahman.® Similarly, the Veda, after 
prohibiting a Brahmana from serving a Sudra or accepting food or the 
means of livelihood from him, asks the former to accept for sacrificial 
purposes the flesh of animals killed by Candalas, dogs, tigers and others.* 
Even in worldly affairs a person who is consistent in what he says is alone 
trusted, and who can have any respect for a scripture containing such 
conflicting statements ? 

sTum i ^ u 

Yadodhara points out that independent discussion of the injunctions 
of the Veda, just as one discusses the scriptures composed by a known author, 
is held to be a great sin.® But he asserts that it is absurd to say that a 
man is liable to sin as great as that of killing a Brahmana if he questions the ^ 
authority of the statements of Manu, Vyasa and Vasistha, based on the 
Veda.® 

Yasodhara ridicules the suggestion that he should worship Siva or 
Yisnu or the Sun. 

*How can Siva be a god^ He is just like other people. He is simply the 
husband of Parvatl and the father of Kartikeya, carries a trident, and dances 
in the evening twilight. He is dressed in skins, and lives by begging and 
practises fire-oblation and mutters prayers. ’ 

f ft: su: qi^ar I 

^ ^5^ qft 3ftRfn«ff q ii 

1 umft qr ^ i ft § qqrf— etc. For the 

Gosava sacrifice see Chap ,XIV. 

2 uffcT ^ ftqq i 

S See Chap. XIV. 

^ etc* See Chap. XVlII. 

5 9T4 ftqft i 
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'<Visuu again is just a Ksatriya, and the Sun has characteristics similar to 
those of the other planets. If those two are gods leading men to salvation, 
why is it that the K§atriya Prthu and the moon, too, are not called gods ? ’ 

* Visuu is said to sustain the entire universe within his body, and described also 
as existing in ten different Incarnations. This is far more astonishing than the. 
floating of a stone on water. How can it, mother, be reconciled with facts ? ’ 

% m u 

^ It is strange that the Sun should be able to exterminate the suffering 
of others caused by disease, himself stricken with leprosy in the feet I (On 
the same principle) a she-goat, who (^Yith her flesh) cures the gout of 
others, would herself die of gout 1 ’ 

, Speaking of the Arhats, the omniscient world-teachers worshipped 

by the Jainas as divine beings, Ya^odhara explains that the virtues of 
the Arhat are known from the Scripture composed by himself,^ The chain 
of emancipated Arhats and Scriptures is without beginning or end, like 
the cycle of creation, existence and destruction, or that of the seasons; 
winter, summer and the rains. Further, it is not absurd to hold that 
just as there are past, present and future kings, conversant with the three 

worlds, similarly there are present and future Aptas or Arhats ; and plurality 
of this sort is surely found also in other faiths, 

«rsiT ^ ^ ^ II 

Ya^^odhara’s mother, on hearing these words, says to herself that 
the time is gone when her son could be compelled to carry out her 
wishes by argument or threat or even a box in the ear. Addressing 
herself to her son; she extols his wisdom and learning, and appeals to him 
again to offer animal sacrifices to the tutelary goddess for counteracting 
the effect of the evil dream and preserving his own life. After citing some 
instances of sages and others who ^ve known to have killed various living 
creatures for their own good,^ she asserts that a king, pure in his mptives,- 

can never incur any sin, just as lotus leaves cannot be drenched with Y^ater 
or the sky bedaubed with mud. She then declares thus : . ^ 

5^^ ftsaiik II 

2 See Chapter XVII. ‘ ' 
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*It is voiy wollknowii iliai poison is the roinody for poison, and fire for 
fire. On similar grounds, oven desiruolion of life may load to leligious 
merit. Tho luimbor of ploughs is not .six on o\erv plot, my child/* 

Furthoi*, a porson in Iho habit of piobing a matter too much witli 
minute investigation gains thoroby nothing, and it is advisable to do as tho 
world does, since the ])ath followed by the many is the true path. 

51 ?3^tfihTurfnnrfi»irRT \ 

crnarnrhoi g ^ « 

Oandramati goes on to piais'o tho joy.s of \\ino and fiesh-eating, 

ift nur it 

nur: nm TpnirnnrfafiT^ffT; nrifirunnnei i 
71 ^ f*<: -j dtmtJT u 

'What wise man would attempt to give up wine, the mitror c»f the graceful 
gestures of fair women, wine that excites love und removes fatigue? 

Women who abstain fiom wine are ns good as dead in tho opinion of 
adepts in orotic loro. And tho^o W’ho eat without the flavour of meat 
verily eat with that of dung.* 

Yasodhura's mother c(«ncludos her appotd by citing a number of 
Smrti versos on Iho subject of mcat'oflorings to the "Manc.s, But the son 
remains unconvinced, and after a brief .soliloquy makes his final declaration 
on the points at issue. 

^5^p nhv ^Tf <TrT nut fSttr^rupr i 

ur^uni urniu iT t^ gfi smfi ut Tunif^srutfki n 
cnjtun 5^?37»riuuttn nd »Tuf5/T i 

gy1i^?n--^srTrf^t7{n: fenfunt UTpruitr cru u 
uur uu Jim^r >TU?m ntrif^^u ^'nifJr nul^u mu: i 
um tsflqiTTUi iTufsu turffurtum; h 

'The sin committed by a man overpowered by evil propensities 
and delusion is no example for the good* nor does supervening sin, like 
dust, make any distinction of family or caste. Birth, old ago and death and 
disease and the like aro common to kings and others. But kings are 
superior to other men in religions merit; no diflerenoo exists so far as 
the human aspect is concerned.® Mother, just as tliou wouldst feel 
profound sorrow' if I W'cro killed, similarly the mothers of others would be 
aggrieved if their sons wore to lose their lives. * 

1 The spcalcer means to Pay that there is no liard and fant rule that hiinsS in 
every case v ill lead to sin. 

2 The reference is to the sin of men like Gautama and Vi4\»initra who are said 
to have killed living urcaluros for prcscrMng thcir own llic*!, 

3 Ya^odhara refers to tiio religious responsibility of kings, vhieh makes them uphold 
the principle of ahmeii. 
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Further, if it had beeii possible to save one’s own life by taking 
the life of another, the kings of old would never have died; and if the 
Gastric injunction sanctioning flesh-eating were to be applied universally, 
one would have to eat even the flesh of dogs and crows I 
, , qftlsr ^ ^5IT: f u I 

5 51^ snrwr u 

' Ya^odhara then attacks the belief that the sacriflce of animals leads 
to heaven: 

^nsftqsTT^rmff qq \ 

uf| ii 

%sr( qq: ^uriq: i 

‘This Vedic lore was created by sensual persons, favourable to the inclina- 
tions of the populace, in order to make their own living; and it is the 
butchers who would mostly go to heaven if that was the destination 
of those who killed animals in sacrificial rites. Killing is the same whe- 
ther it is done at the altar or outside, whether it is accompanied by Vedic 
formulas or brought about by strangulation or weapons. ‘ If the animals killed 
in sacrifices go to heaven, why is it that one’s kinsfolk are not sacrificed ? ’ 

Ya^odhara illustrates his point further by a story in which a 
goat, about to be sacrificed, is represented as saying to the priest : 
qrt q 5'tfe uq i 

qrf^q qi^ ^qqi q|r '^q qg ^ q ^qrqr q^qq: w 

‘ I am not eager to enjoy the bliss of heaven nor have I asked thee for it. 
I am ever content with the eating of grass; it is not right for thee to 
kill me. Verily, if the animals slain by thee in sacrifices go to heaven, 
why dost thou not sacrifice thy parents, children and friends?’ 

Yaiodhara’s mother makes no further attempt to argue with 
her son, and falling at his feet, in spite of his remonstrances, entreats 
him to accept a compromise in the matter of sacrificing a cock at the altar 

of Candika and partaking of its flesh. Yasodhara agrees most unwillingly, 
and the debate comes to an end. 

The discussion between Yasodhara and hig mother belongs to a 
long series of texts wherein J aina writers have attacked various tenets 
and practices of the Brahmanical religion, especially those connected with 
the sacrifice of animals in Vedic rites. There is in fact a whole literature 
of such attacks interspersed in Jaina writings in Sanskrit and Prakrit 
but there are few as systematic and comprehensive as that in our work, not 
to speak of the dramatic realism which characterizes the dialogue. 



CHAPTER XIII 

. Jainism and Other Faiths - 


POPDTLAR JAINISM 

The period of Rastrakuta hegemony in the Deccan was perhaps, 
the most flourishing epoch of Jainism. Not only in the Rastrakuta' 
empire hut in the feudatory Ganga kingdom (Mysore), the religion of 
the Arhat enjoyed royal patronage and esteem and the support of the 
people, esj)ecially of the commercial classes. The ninth and tenth centuries 
mark, in fact, an era of great expansion of Jaina culture in that part 
of India in the sphere of religion, philosophy and literature. Somadeva’s 
Ya^astilaka, a contemporary record of documentary value, throws consi- 
derable light on the position, of Jainism and its relation to other religions 
during an important period of Indian history. 

In the Deccan of the tenth century Jainism was, as it has always 
been, the religion of an influential and ambitious minority, and nowhere 
in Jaina literature is the propagandist note more clearly heard than in 
Somadeva’s Yaiastilaha, It would appear that, as late as the tenth century, 
the charge of being an upstart religion lacking in the prestige of antiqu% 
was levelled against Jainism j and Somadeva tries to prove the ancient 
origin of the faith by citing the authority of a number of texts and 
authors, supposed to contain, according to him, appreciative references to 
the Jaina creed and Jaina monks.* Unfortunately some of the authorities 
cited by him do not seem, to be very old, while there are others of a 
dubious character, if not altogether spurious; and they do not, on the 
whole, carry him very far in defending his thesis. For example, Somadeva 
claims to find a reference to the , expedient of worshipping a Jaiiia monk 
for the cure of illness caused by his wrath in a verse of the Jyotisa 
Vedahga,® but the verse in question is not found in the latter work and 
seems to be a quotation from a later astrological text. Similarly, in 
another text, cited anonymously, Brhaspati is represented as expounding 
before Indra the Syadvada doctrine.® The quotations from Citrakarmm 
and Adityamata relating to portraits and idols respectively of Jaina Tir- 
tharhkaras* are no doubt authentic and genuine, but the two works cited 
by Somadeva cannot be very 'old, although earlier than the tenth century, 


1 

2 

3 

4 


Yaiasttlaha, Book lY. ' 

w HPT fB-' ^?r: 5^** I n 

Ibid. , , , ^ 

\ ?n?rf ^ vrivridli^ sutstrir! f ^ 

^*1 JTcT^W^l’ Ibid. 

See Chap. XVIII. 
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while Varahamihira, ' from whom Somadeva quotes a verse containihgi' a 
reference to the cult of the Jinas practised by the naked ascetics, flourished 
only about four centuries earlier than the composition of Yaiastilaka,} 
Somadeva then quotes a verse from a work called Nimittadhydya, which 
describes the visit of ‘ascetics free from worldly ties’ as auguring prosperity 
to a -place/ and he obviously takes .the expression nirgranthdica tapodhandh 
to mean Jaina monks. The date of this work is unknown, but it seems* to 
be referred to by Santaraksita in Tattvasarhgraha (vv. 3511 ff*.). He says 
that if Vedic authority is required as proof of the omniscience of the 
Buddha, reference should be made to the Nimitta Sakha of the Veda wherein 
the Exalted Budciha, the Omniscient sage, is clearly mentioned by the learned 
Brahmanas.® The Nimitta Sakha of the Veda seems to be a fiction and is 
probably the same as the Nimittddhydya cited by Somadeva, which jnight be 
supposed to contain a reference to the Buddha. That the Nimitta Sakha was 
not a Vedic school is shown by the statement of Santarak§ita that the hostility 
of the Brahma^as to the Buddha was responsible for the fact that this parti- 
cular Sakha was not included among the Vedic schools, although the text 
concerned, obviously the same as the Nimittddhydya^ could be converted into 
a Vedic text at will by adding the necessary accents,^ However that might 
be, the citation from the Nimittddhydya does not further to any great extent 
Somadeva’s argument in support of the antiquity of the Jaina religion., 
Similarly, after citing the texts mentioned above, he goes on to enumerate 
a large number of poets including Bhtovi, Bhavabhuti, Kalidasa and Magha, 
and claims that the Jaina faith enjoys a great reputation in their works.® 

The anxiety of Somadeva to establish the antiquity of Jainism 
illustrates the desire of a member of a minority community to enhance the 
prestige of his faith, so essential for * its propagation. The duty of a pious 
Jaina to his religion is clearly formulated in connection with the angas -or 
components of Samysktva f and one of his sacred obligations seems to be 
ganavardhana, expansion of the community, to be carried out by appropriate 
methods explained by Somadeva in detail.’ The evidence of Somadeva 


1 See Chap. xvm. 

3 \ A ^ II 

gfeURW: I II 

^ ^ ^14 g^Tsqvrr^ ii^^Tscq-^ 

3 ‘ ^ ^ Book IV. For poets in question 

see Chap. XYIII 

6 Book VI. 

7 See Chap, X. ' 
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clearly, shows that while the Jainas-were 'eager to' propagate their religion, 
they were definitely opposed to the admission of undesirable elements to the 
fold of Jainism, and preferred to welcome those who had voluntarily adopted 
the faith. At the- same time there was a.tendency to show considerable latitude 
to those converts who were unable to forgo completely their former customs 
and beliefs. As Somadeva says, a person* of this category should be given a 
mixed reception, since the total loss of a new adherent is by no ' means 
desirable.* 


As we have already pointed out, Somadeva defends certain Jaina 
practices which seem to have provoked adverse comment in non-Jaina circles.* 
The nudity of the Digambara monks, was one such example, and there is an 
interesting episode in Ya^astilaha Book V, wherein another attempt is made 
to justify it. Prince Ya^omati is disgusted at the sight of the Jaina monk 
Sudatta in the garden of the Sahasrakuta temple, and the companion of the 
prince explains to the merchant Kalyanamitra that the king’s displeasure is 
due to his having seen the inauspicious nude fellow before him. JEalyanamitra 
who is a good Jaina makes a spirited reply, in the course of which he asserts 
that nudity is natural and it is clothing that is artificial* one is nude at birth 
and during childhood and at the time of enjoying physical comforts; Siva is 
nude and so is the recluse who ctits off the tuft of hair on his head. If nudity 
is objectionable, why is the cow honoured every day^ It is sinful ^nd 
harmful objects that are inauspicious; if sages, devoted to the good of all 
Sentient beings, and purified by knowledge,' meditation and austerities, axe 
an inauspicious sight, what else can be auspicious in the world The fre- 
quency with which Somadeva defends the nudity and. other practices of the 
Digambara monks seems to suggest that 'these were considered to be 
unattractive features of the Jaina creed in the eyes of non-Jainas, and it was 
accordingly deemed, necessary to remove all misconceptions in regard. to>them 
in order that there might not be any obstacles* in the. path of the propagation 
of Jainism among the masses. < ’ > ' ■ . ' 

Jaina propaganda seems to have ’been subtle and' effective. In 
Yctsaatilahaf Book IV, Yasodhara’s mother describes the Jainas ,as weaning 
away the people from other systems, like thieves, and calls the Digambaras 
magicians expert in fascinatmg the world.* It was .also part of Jaina 


1 For the relevent verses see Chap. X, section VI.i 

2 See Chap. X. _ . i , 

4 See Chap. XII. 
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pt’opaganda to hold up the tenets of other faiths to ridicule and’dilai/J^'^iLthe,, 
excellence of Jainism. Somadeva, for instance, indulges in unbridled ’dSutimM''* 
of contemporary non-Jaina faiths and lays emphasis on the essential purity 
of the Jaina religion. He says among other things that the Omniscient and 
trustworthy Guide postulated by the Jainas is free from all blemishes such 
as the passions, and Jainism condemns even the use of words signifying 
wine and similar objects : how can the wise even decry a religion like this?^ 
Further, it may be noted that Jaina writers often indulge in what is called 
dharma;pavlh^a or the examination of the relative merits of different 
religions with a view to demonstrating the superiority of Jainism to the 
others. Somadeva, for instance, examines in his romance various religions and 
systems, and enumerates the different theories of salvation held by the non- 
Jaina schools of thought by way of contrasting them with the Jaina view of 
Hoksa, which by implication is claimed to be superior to the rest. Amitagati, 
who is somewhat later than Somadeva, wrote in 1014 a, n, a treatise called 
Dhao'maparlhd to establish the superiority of Jainism to the Brahmanical 
religion by pointing out the fallacies and weak points of the Puranic mythology. 
It is noteworthy that Dharmaparihsds were composed also in Prakrit, 
Apabhram^a and Kanarese.* Vrttavilasa (c. 1160 A. n.) produced a Kanarese, 
version of Amitagati’s Sanskrit work : ‘'it tells how two Ksatriya princes 
went to Benares, and in successive meetings with the Brahmans there, 
exposed the vices of the gods as related in the sacred books.”^ Harisena 
wrote a Dharmaparlkm in Apabhraih^a in 988 a. n,, ,and this again is based 
on a Dharmaparihsd composed by Jayarama in Prakrit.® Lesser in scope' 
but earlier than these is the episode of Dhm'maparilcsd in Uddyotana’s 
Prakrit romance Kuvalayamdld Book IV.^ Here we find that the tutelary’ 
goddess Sri presents king Drdhavarman with a mysterious document, 
inscribed on a gold plate in Brahml characters, and containing what turns out ’ 
to be the fundamental tenets of the Jaina religion. The next day the king 
summons an assembly of learned men of different communities and asks 'them 
to expound their religious tenets to see whether they correspond to those 
recorded in the inscription. The Jaina Sadhus alone declare that the 
doctrines set forth in the document constitute the true faith. Jainism is 


1 For the vorse in question see Chap. XII. , , 

2 Rico; Kanarese Literature, p. 37. Brahma 6iva (u, 1125) is another Kanarese 
writer, who in his controversial work Samaya-par^Jcse "points out. the defects of 
rival crcods, and justifies the Jaina position,” 

3 Sec Dr. Upadhye’s article in The Jaina Antiquary, Vol. IX, p.-21. 

4 See Rainaprabha’s Sanskrit ^version, p, 202; 
fwTKmnrru dc- 

42 ... - 
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accordingly declared to be the best of religions, and. the king decades to 
adopt the Jaina faith and enter the monastic order/ The shortcomings of 
other religions and the excellence of Jainism form the sum and substance of 
Jaina propaganda, reminding one of a certain type of Missionary literatmo 
of modern times Dogmatic assertions declaring the supremacy of the Jama 
religion are, as is to be expected, fiequent in medieval Jaina literatnie, 
Vadibhasimha, for instance, invites the ambitious man, desirous of the supreiae 
beatitude, to betake himself to the sacred Jaina faith^ * a lion in destroyiag 
the elephants, the m*ong creeds.’ ( KsaimcTidamam 11. 105 ) : 




CT ^ aR: I 




Nothing could be more incorrect than to assume that the success ol 
medieval Jainism was due solely to subtle and successful propaganda. The 
latter -was no doubt an important factor, but the progress made by the faiH 
and the royal patronage enjoyed by it under the Calukyas, the Eastrakutas, 
the Gangas, and the Hoysalas as well as under certain feudatory ndeu 
should be attributed rather to the zeal of a succession of saintly Jaina teacheia 
and the confidence inspired by the intellectual eminence of scholars and writers 
like Akaiamka, Virasena, Jinasena, Gunabhadra, Pampa, Ponna, Puspadanta, 
Vadiiuja, Prabhacandra and others. Such men could be expected to bold 
their own and maintain the prestige of their faith in a world oftboagbt 
dominated by the leaders of the Brahmanical revival from Samkara and 
Eumarila to Udayana and Eamanuja. 

The old philanthropic ideals of Jainism seem to have been upheld 
in the tenth century. In a remarkable verse of Yasctstilaha Somadeva gives 
expression to the religious ideal of the true Jaina . devotion to Jina, goodwill 


The recently published Dhurtalhyiina of Hanbhadra throws further light on 
character and composition of the Dharmaparlksa texts. Hanbhadra’s Vhvriaihp^ 
composed in Prakrit verses in. the eighth century, is a lively satire on the Pawnit 
l^ends, and as sneh allied to the Dharmaparxk^s of Amitagati and otherSi td 
it IS free from .the theological bias and the propagandist tone of the Wt® 
Jayaramas DharmaparxJ^sd is no longer extant, but that of Harisena is ntails 
in manuscripts. Hansena says that the Dharmaparih^ which was formerlj c® 
posed by Jayarama in Gatba metre is now composed by him in Paddhadip ®e 
A comparison of the Miirtmyana and the Dharmapar^ of Amitageti «« 
^nsiderable similarities j and it is probable that JayarSma, who is so fw the etf 
own among the Dharmaparlksa writers, ntilized Haribhadr^'s work . 

TTpadhye' s Introduction to Haribhadra's PAiivta 
w ^ H Jinavijayajr in the Singbi Jmn Series Sfo. 19. See also 

ps y..s paper •Harisena’s Dharmaparilsa in Apabbrarii^’ m theSiKov 
Anmber of the Annals of the B. 0. B, vol, XXIH. pp. 593-608. 
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towards all creatures, .hospitality to all and an altruistic disposition. The 
four gifts of protection, food, medicine , and Teligious instruction, which 
constitute the groundwork of J aina charity, are duly emphasized by Somadeva 
in connection with the customary vows of a Jaina householder.^ It is, however, 
necessary to point out a certain parochial attitude noticeable in the matter of 
according hospitality and rendering charitable assistance to persons who were 
not, adherents of the Jaina faith. Somadeva distinctly says that those who 
do 'not possess the Three Jewels, that is, do not believe in* the fundamental 
Jaina dogmas of Right Faith, Right Knowledge and Right Conduct, are not 
eligible for gifts; and that charity practised iii favour of those who hold 
wrong views and indulge in wrong conduct, that is, all who are outside the 
pale of Jainism, leads only to evil consequences, like the feeding of serpents 
with milk. Hospitality towards such people should be limited to a residual 
portion of food to be taken away, as a Jaina layman is forbidden to entertain 
them in his house. He is also asked to keep at arm*s- length members of 
other communities such as the Buddhists, the Saivas and the Bfahmanas 
who perform sacrifices lest familiarity with them should lead to friction and 
disputes ending in violence.® Isolation rather than amity based on fi:ee 
social intercourse was the object aimed at in inter-communal relations. 

Jaina writers often attack the Hindu caste system, and we need 
refer only to the strictures of Jatasimhanandi on the theory of castes in his 
VardngaGorita 25. 2 ff. It is, however, well-known that the caste system 
is prevalent among the present-day Jainas almost to the same extent as 
among the Hindus; and it has been said that ‘in practice the modern Jaina 
is as fast bound as his Hindu brother in the iron fetters of caste. Evidence 
recorded by Somadeva in Ya^astildka goes to show that conditions were 
not far different in the tenth century. He says, for instance, that the 
three higher castes are alone eligible for religious initiation, while all the 
four including the Sudras are fit to receive gifts of food.® The status of 


1 See Chap. XI. 

2 See Ohap. X, section XV. , 

3 For the relevant verses see Chap. X, section XV. 

4 In Dharwar, for example, Jain Kshatriyas have disappeared, but Jain Brahmans, 
Vai^yas and ^udras remain. Jain Madras are also called Jain Caturthas [?]. 
There are various restrictions on interdining. ‘If Karnatak Jains go to Gujarat 
they do not dine with Gujarat Jains, nor, when they come to Dharwar, do Gujarat 
Jains dine with local Jains’. Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XXII, p. 117. 

5 Yai<istUaka, 3ook VIII, section 43. A marginal 

note in Ms. A says : ^ 
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the Jalna Budras does not appear to have been more favourable than that 
of their brethern in Hindu society. 

it was impossible for Jainism to remain unaffected by the influenefes 
of local customs, beliefs and cults. Ample testimony is borne to this by 
diverse religious customs such as the burning of the dead and the offering 
of rice-balls to the crows on the tenth day, the belief in ghosts and spirits, 
and the worship of various deities, like Padmavati.^ Cakresvarl, Padmavati, 
Ambika and Siddliayika are, in fact, well-known goddesses of popular Jainism.® 
Of these Somadeva mentions Siddhayika as * a city goddess who'has inspired 
faith in many people’ and refers to the pleasance dedicated to her as a refuge 
for all creatures, in Ya^astilaha, Book I.® 

Medieval Jaina religious Canon seems to have sanctioned, or at 
least not to have opposed, the observance of local customs and practices. 
Somadeva says, for instance, that the religion of Jaina householders is 
of two varieties, laukika and paralaukika. the former is based on popular 
usage and the latter on the scriptures.^ The castes, he continues, are'' without 
a beginning and so are their observances; it is immaterial whether the 
Jaina Scriptures ov any other S'dstras axo accepted as an authoritative guide 
with regard to them.® Somadeva sums up by observing that it is legitimate 
for Jainas to follow any custom or practice sanctioned by popular usage so 
long as it doe^ not come into conflict with the fundamental principles of 
the Jaina faith or the moral and disciplinary vows.® Such views no doubt 
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Sharma: Jaxntsm and Karnataka Culture, p. 145 £E. The Bharwar Jams are said 
to have as their family gods Oakresrara, Pharanendra and his wife Fadmavatl, 
Lakstnl'Narayana [?], and Ksetrapala, whom the head of the family daily worships. 
They go on pilgrimage to the shrine of Fadmavatl at Hombas in Mysore. Bombay 
Gazetteer (op. cit.), p. 118, 

For Ambika see Journal of the University of Bombay, Vol. IX. Fart 2, p. 147 
She is represented in sonlptnre, painting and religious' texts with two children and’ 
a lion as her vehicle. The latter feature makes her akin to the Brahmanical goddess 
Ambika or Durga, although the mythological background is altogether different. 
Nevertheless she too has a grim aspect, and is invoked in Jaina Tantric texts as 
3ivo, Candika, Aghora etc. Ambika is still worshipped in Jaina temples in various 
parts of the country. There was a temple of Ambik& famous as a place of Jaina 
pilgrimage at Kodinar in South XathiSvada. Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I, part 
I, p. 182. 


d \ » Book VIII, 

Section 34. 


srru^flsiifKq. ^ snuor li Ibid, 

u# uurd Ibid. 
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imply a recognition of well-established facts and the unescapabk influence^ 
of social environment rathdr than any liberalism in the Jaina religious 
outlook, Further, as we have already pointed out, Jaina religious opinion 
was lenient in regard to those adherents of the faith who could not wholly 
discard their former beliefs and practices, and this, too, seems to have faci- 
litated the infiltration of non- Jaina elements into Jaina social and religious 
usage. Moreover, co-existence with Brahmanism for centuries appears to, 
have influenced Jaina religious practice in various other directions. Somadeva 
describes, for instance, the five Yajnas for the Jaina householder, and these 
are clearly modelled on the five Brahmanical Mahay ajnas, although by 
Yobjna he seems to mean ddna, as explained in a marginal note in Manuscript 
A..^ It has also been pointed out that certain Bastrakuta documents, viz. 
the Konnur inscription of Amoghavar^a I and tbe Surat plates of Barkka, 
which record grants made for Jaina establishments, make provision inter alict 
for such typically Hindu religious rites as haliccbruddna, vai^vadeva^ and 
agnihotra.^ It is no doubt surprising to find provision made for these rites 
in grants allocated to Jaina temples and monasteries, but there seems to be 
no reason to suppose that the rites in question were ‘introduced in these 
records by the oversight of the imperial secretariat’. Considered in the 
light of Somadeva’s observations cited above, the rites mentioned in the 
two inscriptions could perhaps be legitimately performed by Jainas so long 
as they did not involve any animal sacrifice, and we seem to find here another 
instance of Jaina adaptation of non-Jaina practices. With regard tO, 
agnihotra^ the Jainas were no doubt opposed to the Brahmanical rite, but 
evidence furnished by South Indian Jaina literature clearly shows that the 
Jainas were not opposed to fire ritual, as such. In a learned note published 
in the Jaina Antiquary Vol, VI, No. II, p. 64, we are told that in Tamil 
the term Yelvi is always used to denote fire ritual, while the expression 
VedorVetm is used in ancient Tamil literature in the sense of Vedic sacrifice. 
“ Whenever the term Velvi is used alone, it merely means fire ritual without 
involving animal sacrifice. Such a fire ritual has never been codemned by 
Jains, while they were staunchly opposed to'Vedic sacrifice on the ground 
of Ahimsai Even now among the Tamil Jainas fire ritual is a common thing. 
During their marriages they do have the characteristic marriage Homam 
with all its necessary details. Even in temple worship it is a common 
practice among the south Indian J ainas. Hence it is entirely erroneous ,to 
conclude that fire ritual is foreign to Jainas and that it dould not be performed 
or attended by a Jaina”. We are also told that' the term in the Tamil 
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cpid Sihppn/WMram for such a rite is ^‘Amvclvi, fire sacrifico, accordbef 
to the doctrine of Ahimsa 

The process of infiltration of non-Jaina elements in Jalna religious 
practice must have sot in before the tenth century, and the gradual 
transformation of Jainism was aheady at worh when Somadeva formally 
recognised it and tried to bring it into harmony with the orthodox position 
of the faith. 

Other Faiths 

Somadeva attacks various non-Jaina faiths in Yai^ashlala which 
not only throws light on the religious conflict in the tenth century but 
on the diflerent sects prevalent at the time. The main attacks are directed 
arrainst Saivisin and its diflerent forms, popular Brahmanism, Vedic sacrifices, 
the Buddhists and the Ajivakas. • 

SAIVISM — ^DAKSIVA MAROA 

• • 

The. relations between Saivism and Jainism arc of paramount 
importance in view of the prolonged conflict of the two religions 
particularly in the Tamil country and the Deccan, The main doctrinal 
points at issue between the two sj^stems have been discuspd in previous 
Chapters; and wc may here deal with the place of Saivism in the 
religious life of the country' in the tenth century and thereabouts, 
Somadeva, as wc have seen, speaks of tw’o broad divisions of Saivism, 
the Dnlnnn Murga and Vuma Marga, The latter mdrga represents 
the grosser form of Saivism 'or rather Tantricism ; W’hilc the former may 
bo said to constitute Saivism proper. 

The Saiva system^ recognises three fundamental concepts : Pati, 
Pasu and Pa^a. Pati is Siva himself, the lord of the Pa^us or creatures 
who aie bound by the Pa^as or fetters. These are five or rather four: 
!MaIa (nescience or mental darkness ), Karma, Miiyfi and the w’orld produced 
by it, and the obscuring power of Siva.* The latter has the pow’or both 
to hind and release, but release cannot be bad without undergoing the 
consequences of one’s Karma, Siva, accordingly, creates the world to 
enable the cioaturcs to scr\e out the full tcim of their Karma, Ever 
merciful, he assumes the idle of a preceptor (wed^ya), and accords initiation 
(f/t/.'a), preliminary to final release, to those who have destroyed their 

I frfNRTft n* qaolod in comm, on 

1. 5, * ;;a)s fr d =? i 

quoted frcui Atre^o. Ibid* 1* 17. 
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Kai’ma,^ Emancipation consists • in union with or absorption in Siva 
(^S'ivasamdnatd, sdyujyaf. 

* The Dak§ina Marga, as interpreted by SotoadeVa, seems to 

represent a'sort of monistic system under the influence of Vedantic ideas. 
Siva, is regarded as the^ sole ultimate reality, but the system postulates 
also thirty-six Tattvas or Principles which last till the dissolution of the’ 
creation.® They are Siva, Sakti, Sadasiya (the volitional aspect of Siva), 
Isvara (the active aspect of Siva) and Suddha-vidya ( the omniscient aspect 
of &va); Maya, Kala, Niyati (the law regulating the nature of things), 
K.ala (the urge to activity in creatures), Vidya (intuition), Paga' (desire 
including the higher .impulse ) and Puru§a ; and Prakrti , Buddhi, Ahaihkara) 
Manas, the ten Indriyas, the five Tanmatras and the five elements. It is 
important to note that Maya is the constituent material which Siva stirs 
into action with his Saktis in order to create the universe.^ The universe 
is accordingly compared to a magic show,® and Siva is spoken of as identical 
with Maya and its product, the universe.® In the ultimate resort Siva is 
declared to be the sole Keality’ and the Supreme Principle, in which is 
reflected the universe composed of the thirty-six Principles, just as a town 
or a village is reflected in a large mirror.® Siva is the supreme, deathless' 
Absolute ( Brahma ) , the one and the true, subject to no change or modifi- 
cation, self-luminous and beyond the range of mind and speech. He is 
accompanied by Maya, and MayS is at the root of the creation; it is the 
indestructible germ of the universe, and inspired by Siva.® The principle 
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TattvapraJcaia 1, 15; 6. 2. 

Ibid. 2. 16. 

snw ^5% ^ I ^ ll Tattmprakaia 

6. 3. In 6. 7 it is stated that Maya, Purusa and ^iva continue to exist after the 
dissolution of the Tattvas, and creation starts again. 

lianahvagurudevapaddhah {I[ripapdda)l. 87, 88. Of. Tattvaprahaia,S, 8. 

^4 I lianaiivagurudevor 

paddhati {^Kriyapada), p. 15, 

The comm, on Tattvaprakasa h 18 says: I 

n . ' ' 

^4 ^ Tativaprakaia 2. 13. 

I ^ ^ R ll Quoted from a SRsanr in 

Srikumara’s comm, on Tattvaprakdia 1. 18, 

Cf. ^ I , i era srra: 

wm: II Quoted from in comm, on TattvapraMa 2. 5. Also 

quoted from in Jsmaziva {Eriyapada), chap. 2. 
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of Advaita is, on the whole, consistently maintained; and when Siva is 
described as appearing in the form of Maya and its product, the' universe,', 
it is to be understood that the transformation is apparent and , not real. 
The Saiva system recognises vivarta and not pan^dma^ 

r 

The Saiva doctrines corresponding to the Dahsina mdrga mentioned 
by Somadeva are formulated in Bhoja’s TattvapraJcds'a and the hdnaiivaguni- 
devapadclhati^ an encyclopedic treatise, which quotes Bhoja’s work, Jayanta’s 
Nydycmctnjctrl and numerous other Saiva works and authors, and may 
be assigned to the latter half of the eleventh century or thereabouts. It 
is noteworthy that the kind of Saivism represented in the latter compilation 
is of the ritualistic and mystic type, due importance being given to 

Mantradihsd and Kriydcai'yd or ritual. The history of medieval Saivism 
is yet to be written, but it is this form of Saivism that seems to have 
been prevalent in Somadeva’s time. The quotations and references in the 
Isana^imgurudevapaddhati show that there was a vast amount of Saiva 
religious literature extant in the tenth and eleventh centuries. The 

Svdyamhhuva Tomtra quoted in the Faddhati enumerates twentyeight 
Tantras .or 5gamas which expound the doctrines of the Saiva system, 
there being two groups of ten and eighteen. The first group consists of 
Kdmiha, Yogaja^ AciMya, Kdray.aj Ajita^ Dlpta^ Suhsma, Saharsa, Aih^umatp 
and SuprahhedciJea, collectively known as the S'lvahhedc^ Tantras^ The', 
second group of Sgamas or Ta,ntras includes >V%jaya^ NtMvdsaj Prodgita, 
Pdmme^vara, Agneya, Muhhahimha, Svdyarhhhuva, Raurava, MdPufa, Kirana, 
Lcmbitat Gandrajndna, Vlralihadra, Siddha, Sdntdnilaf S^arvodgltaf Vimda 
and Vdtula^ collectively known as the Budrahheda Tcmtras. A further 
quotation from the Svdyamhhuva mentions four-fold division of the Saiva 
scriptures into S'aiva Tantra, Pd^upata, Vd{Ld) hula and Somatantra “ and 
it is stated that Siva delivers the pure among the creatures from misery 
by means of these four varieties of Tantras with the help of proper ntual 
knowledge and Yoga®. The element of Yoga was important in the Saiva 
system, and involved intense faith in and devotion to Siva, in other words, 
hhahtiyogay which was no doubt the mainspring of popular Saivism. The 
emotional appeal of hhdhti is illustrated in the fervent hymn to Siva 


1 ^rikumara ( op. cit. ) sttys ^ 

2 THe ^aiva Tantra represents the ^aiva, system proper. The iDadnpata and Lakola, 
if this IS the correct reading, may be regarded as variations of the Pasnpata 
system. Somatantra seems to be sahie as Somasiddh&nta or |the Hapahka system. 
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cobipoi^ed by ' the- Cedi king Yuvarajadeva II, which iS preserved for us 
ins the Bilhari inscription of the rulers of Oedi.^ ' 

The ^aiva system proclaimed the paramount character of the Dharma 
propounded by Siva. There was a notable revival of Nyaya-Vaise§ika 
studies in the ninth and tenth centuries,^ and the Vaisesika system laid 
great stress on the cultivation of Dharma. The idea appealed to the 
^aiva teachers who admitted the necessity of Dharma for the attainment 
of salvation, but contended that the Saiva creed, and not the various 
other Dharmas propounded by the different scriptures, constituted the 
paramount Dharma. The I^ctn(XiHvco 0 UTudevci>p(xddhc 6 tz ^KTiydpddotj 1. 4ff. ) 
(Quotes the first of the V ai^e§ika shtras and says : 

sr|(|\afr: i h 


SAIVA MA!5HAS AND TEACHERS 
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The Saiva system was expounded and taught in the Mafias or 
monasteries many of which were in existence in central and western India in 
the tenth century or thereabouts. The Karhad plates of Ky§ria III issued in 
959 A. D. record the grant of a village to a teacher named Gagana^iva, described 
as a great ascetic proficient in all the S^ivasiddhantas. He was the pupil of 
the Acarya Isana^iva, the head of the Valkalesvara Matha in Karahata 
( modern Karhad in the Satara district)*® and the purpose of the grant was 
the maintenance of the ascetics who lived at the place. It may be assumed 
that the Valkalesvara Matha was large and important enough to have 
attracted the notice of the Ra§trakuta emperor, 

A teacher named Gaganasivacarya, described as an ornament to 
the spiritual lineage of the sage Durvasas, is mentioned in a Kanarese 
inscription issued by Dattalpendra Brimara, a king of the Supa family 
which ruled for many centuries in the Tuluva country corresponding to 
the modern district of South Kanara and part of North Kanara. The subject 
of the record is the grant of a plot of land in Karkala in favour of the Matha ' 


%g: ii Verse 74. ( ^ 

I » V erse 7 6. -Yuvarajadeva 

II reigned about the last quarter of the tenths century A, n. 

See Chapters VlII and IX* 
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to which Gaganasiva belonged.^ If the Gaganasiva meDtioned in the 

inscription, which is not dated, is the same as the teacher named in the 

Karhad grant of Kysna III, it may be presumed that th^ Valkalesvara 

Matha had a branch in South Kanara, of which gaganasiva was the head. 

It is noteworthy that Gaganasiva is called in the Karhad grant not the 

abbot of Valkalesvara, but a disciple of the abbot ISanasiva. It is possible 

that the latter was the head of the matha in Karahata and the former of the 

- > 

branch in Tuluva. It may be added that the Alupa kings were Saivas, and 
Saivism was the predominant religion in Tuluva from about the seventh to 
the thirteenth century, when the Vaignaya movement initjiated by 
Knandatirtha came to the fore.® 

> 

A few years after the Karhad grant of Kr^^ja III VP fiiid an aseptic 
named Prabodhasiva founding a Saiva Matha in central India, at Chandrehe 
in Kewa State, then within the dominions of the Cedi kings of Tripuri. The 
relevant inscription is dated in the Kalacuri year 724 corresponding to 972 
A. D., and engraved on slabs built into a wall of the monastery, the 
remains of which still exist at Chandrehe.® The edifice is of considerable 
size and partly two-storeyed, but the upper storey has for the most part 
collapsed. Still it is * a very favourable specimen of Hindu civil or domestic 
architecture’ with spacious rooms and smaller chambers. 

/ Two other Saiva monasteries built during the rule of the Cedi kitjgs, 
those of Vaidyanatha and Nauhalesvara or Nohalesyara, are earlier th^n the 
one at Chandrehe. According to the Bilhari inscription of the I’nlers of 
Cedi,^ the Vaidyanatha-matha was presepted to a teachep named Hideypsiva 
by Lak§majiaraja who ruled about the middle of the tenth century, being the 
son and successor of Yuvarajadeva I, who has been assigned to the first 
half of the same century. The Nauhalesvara Matha was also accepted by 
Hrdayasiva, but made over by him to his disciple AghoraSiya (vv. 57--8). 
As noted towards the end of the inscription, the prasa§ti seems to have 
been put up at the Nohalesvara Matha by Aghorasiva, and the monastery 
no doubt existed at Bilhari, in the Jubbalpore district, where the inscription 
is said to have been found. The Matha derived its name from Nohala, 
the queen of Yuvarajadeva I, and was obviously attached to the Biva temple 
caused to be built by her, as stated in the inscription ( v. 40 ). 

1 Saletore . Ancient Karnatala, Vo]. I, p. 388. 

2 Saletore ( op. cit, ), Chapter V. 

9 See R. D Banerji. The Saihciyas of Tripuri and ikeir nionuitienU, 

i JS/p, Ind. Vol, I, p, 361, 
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. The Biihai'i inscription of Prabodhasiva at Chandr'ehe and^ianothei^. 

record of his discovered at Gurgi,* in Pewa State, throw light^’‘‘i6iH74^/ 
influential order of Saiva monks known as the Mattamaytira familf^^o 
propagated the faith in many parts of western and central India from about 
the ninth to the .eleventh century. Prabodhasiva who founded the Ghandrnbe 
monastery 'was a disciple of Prasantasiva. The latter built a hermitage 
(SsV^mos, siddhasthma), on the banks of the Sona river jit the foot of the 
Bhramara mountain, and a retreat for the practice of austerities {tapaJ}.stTidnci) 
on the Ganges, which was held in high esteem by the people of Benares 
who were devout worshippers of Siva. Prasantasiva is called the ornament 
of the Mattamayura family in the Gurgi inscription, and was the, disciple of 
Prabhavasiva. The latter was induced to settle in the ^Gedi country by 
ynvarajadeva I and was presented with a Matha built at an enormous cost 
{antmti!t=dhanarpo'atistliam). Similarly, Laksmanaraja, who gave the Vnidya- 
tiatha monastery to Hrdayasiva, is -described as having brought the sage 
*by manifesting his devotion to him by means of presents sent through 
honest messengers.’ The services <of the Mattamayura monks appear to 
have been freely requisitioned by the ^Cedi kings, who placed rich mathas 
at their disposal for the propagation of the Saiva faith. 

Praibhi-va^iva was the disciple of Sikha^iva or Ouda^iva, who, 
according to the Chandrehe inscription. Was the disciple of Purandara 
of the holy Mattamayura family, * the preceptor of kings The latter may 
be said to have initiated the activities of the Mattamayura organisation j 
and to judge from the succession of teachers and disciples, he must have 
lived not later than the end of the ninth century. An inscription found at 
Banod or ^arod in Gwalior State, about half-way between Jhansi and 
Guna, and assigned on palaeographic grounds to ithe end of the tenth or the 
beginning of the eleventh century, gives some information about this 
distinguished teacher.^ A king named Avantivarman, who visited Puratndara 
at Upendrapura (Under), and was initiated by him in the Saiva faith, persuaded 
the sage to migrate to his kingdom ; and there in the city of Mattamayura, 
Purandara founded a Matha and another establishment at' Ranipadra, 
identified with Banod. -Ranipadra seems to have been a religious centre as it is 
called a tapovana, also a Yat^airama in the Ranod inscription (vv. 15, 17 5P,). 
There Still exists an old building at Ranod, -with an open cloister in front 
of it with rooms at each end, which most probably served the purpose of 

1 The inscriptions of Prabodhasiva are edited and translated in Banerii (op, cit.)' 

App. 0. 
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n Matha or residence for monks. It is noteworthy that there are two 
tanks close to each other outside the courtyard; and one of them might 
be the tank elaborately described in the Kanod inscription, and said to 
hare been excavated by a teacher named Vyomasiva. The latter seems 
to have lived about the middle of the tenth century, as there is a succession 
of thicc teachers between him and Pnrandara Kavacasiva, Sadasiva and 
Hrdajfesa. Of them Sadasiva is said to have practised austerities at 
Ranipadra (v. 17). The town and the Matha seem to have fallen on evil 
days at a later date, and it was Vyomasiva who restored the town to its 
former prosjierity, repaired and improved the dilapidated monastery, installed 
images of Saiva divinities, and founded the tank with temples and gardens 
attached to it (vv. 29, 3o, 43, 44). 

MadhumatT, in Malava, was another important Saiva religious 
centre in tlie tenth century. In the Gurgi inscription of Prabodha^iva, 
Madhumat! is described as the abode of the Saiddhantikas or Saivas, and 
it was in fact one of the centres of the Mattamayura monks. Cudasiva or 
bikhasiva, who was, as already mentioned, a disciple af Purandara, is 
called Madhumati-pati, ‘Lord of Madhumat! in the Chandrehe inscription, 
Hrdayasiva, who accepted monasteries from Laksmanaraja, and one of whose 
predecessors is stated to be Mattamayuranatha in the Bilhari inscription,* 
is described therein as having enhanced the reputation of the Md^mmateya- 
vamsa or the family of the Madhumat! monks (v. 55). All this shows that 
the monks of Madhumat! represent a younger branch of the Mattamayura 
iine of Saiva teachers 

The Ranod inscription gives the names of the predecessors of 
Purandara, the founder of the Mattamayura lineage. ^They are Kadamba* 
guhudhivasin ‘Resident of Kadambaguha’; after him Sahkhamathikadhipati 
‘Master of Sahkhamathika ' , then Terambipala ‘Protector of Terambi'; and 
lastly, Amardakat!rthanatha ‘Lord of Amardakat!rtha’. Terambi has been 
identified with Terahi, five miles to the south-east of Ranod, and 
Kadambaguha with Kadwaia or Kadwaha, about six miles south of Terahi, 
and where there are even now some old temples and the ruins of many others. 
Kadambaguha seems to have been an early centre of Saivism where lived 
a long line of saints [SiddhasantaU)^ according to the Bilhari inscription. 
The sage Rudrasambhu was their revered leader and his disciple was 
Mattamayuranatha ‘The lord of Mattamayura’, who brought spiritual 
enlightenment to king Avantivarmaii.^ This is a clear reference to Purandara, 

1 The spiritual pedigree is given as Rudrasambhu-Mattamayuranfitha-Dhnrma^ambbu- 
Sadri^iva-Madhumateya-Cud&Mva-Hrdayasiva-Aghora^iva. 

2 Verse 49. See Kielhorn’s re-jnterpretation of the verse in JSp, Ind., Vol, I, p# 353. 
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Wit in the Ranod inscription his immediate predecessor is said to be 

Amardakatirthanatha. 

1 

The town of Mattamayura made so famous by the distinguished line 
of’ ascetics named after it has not been identified; but, as suggested by 
Rielhorn, it must have been somewhere in Central India. As already 
mentioned, most of the Mathas of the Mattamayura sect were established in 
various parts of Central India, in the regions corresponding to Malwa, Gwalior 
State, Central Provinces and Rewa State. But the Mattamayura monks 
appear to have gone further afield, and established a branch in Southern 
feonkan, as shown by the Kharepatan plates of Rattaraja, dated in Saka 930 = 
loos A. Ratta was a prince of the Silahara family of Southern Konkan, a 
feudatory of the Calukyan king Satya^raya, the successor of Taila IT. 
The inscription records the grant of certain villages to a learned teacher 
named Atreya for the upkeep of the shrine of Awes vara, for providing 
food and raiment to the resident ascetics and for the benefit of pupils 
( Chdtra ) , learned men and guests. There was obviously a Matha attached to 
the shrine. Now, the donee Atreya was a disciple of an ascetic named 
Ambhoja^ambhu who belonged to the Karkaroni branch of the Mattamayura 
family; and it is also stated that the yield of the villages granted was for the 
use of the learned Brahmacarins and Acaryas of the said .branch of the 
Mattamayura line of ascetics.^ 

Another important Matha of the tenth century was the Golaki 
Matha in the Cedi country, but it does not appear to have been connected 
with the Mattamayura line. Golaki or Golagi is said to be a contraction 
of Golagiri, and -the Matha seems to have been in the neighbourhood , of 
Tripuri, the Cedi capital (modern Tewar within six miles of Jubbalpur). 
According to the Malakapuram pillar inscription of the Kakatiya queen 
Rudra Mahadevi, dated 1261 a. d., the Matha was founded by a Saiva 
teacher named Sadbhava Sambhu who was patronized by Yuvarajadeva I 
of Tripuri, who, as mentioned above, ruled in the first half of the tenth 
century a. n.® The inscription mentioned above speaks of another teacher 
of the same line, named Soma Sambhu, who composed a work called 
^oma^amhhupaddhatiy and had thousands of disciples, but his exact date 
cannot be determined, as it is not known how many generations separated 
him from the founder of the Matha. We are inclined to identify him with 

' 1 JSp. Ind. Vol. Ill, p. 292 fE. 

2 *3fattamayiiranvaya-KarIearoiSLl'-Samtah ’ ; *3fatiamayurmvaydntargata'-K<iTKr6^ii^ 

I santdna* v 

* 3 Of, Mirashi: Yuvarajadeva X qf Tripuri, in Yol, XI, p, 36^, 
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the Soma ^mbhii quoted several times in the hdna^ivagimidevCfpaddlmfi 
{Kriydpdda), specially as the veises cited from him deal with ritual; 
and the Soynas'amhhupaddhaUj to judge from the title, must have been a 
work on ritual. If our identification of the two authors^ is correct. Soma 
Sambhu may be assigned to the latter half of the tenth of the first half 
of the eleventh century. It may be added that the succession of teachers 
at the Golaki Matha seems to have continued unbrohen till I2dl a. n., the 
date of the Malakfipuram ^ pillar inscription, which records the grant of 
a village to a celebrated Saiva teacher named Vidvesvara Sambhu. The 
ramifications of the great Matha have, as a matter of fact, been traced, 
beyond the thirteenth century and the geographical limits of Tripun, 
to the Tamil and Telugu lands.^ 

A very old Saiva establishment, much earlier than the tenth 
centnry, and associated with the Pusupata sect, appears to have existed 
at Kaj^avarohaua, also called Karohana and Kuravana, identified with 
Karvrm in D^bhoi tdlula in Baroda State. The place is known .also as 
Kayavatarana or Kayavatfira. Koundinya states in the introduction to 
his BMaya on the Pd^iipatasiiiras that the Lord, assuming the form {Mya) 
of a Brahttana, became incarnate at KSyaVatarana, went on foot to t^jjain, 
and taught his doctrine to Bhagavat Ku^ika. The reference here is to 
the tradition that the Pasupata doctiune waS revealed by NakulKa or 
Lakulisa, the last of the the twenty-eight incarnations of Siva. 

The various incarnations 'of Siva ate mentioned in Vdyupurdna 
(chap. 23), Lingtipurdna (chap. 24), Swdpurdna {YdymlyorsaiihliUd II, chap. 
10 ) and in Eurmapuruna in the last Chapter of the first part. The AvatSras 
begin with Sveta and end with Lakulin ; and they are called Yogdedryas in the 
S'lvttpurdiitt. The Vdyii and jAnga-purdnaSf which give the more detailed 
account^ mdntion Kfiyurohana or Eayavatara as the place where Lakulin 
manifested himself, along with such famous Sites as the Kftlafqara mountain 
and the Prabhusa Tirtha Where certain dther Avataras of Siva hre said 
to have revealed themselves. The Lingapurdna makes in this connection 
particular mention of Pasupata Vrata, and declares its superiority to Sariikhya 
or the Pancaratra discipline. Eiirohana is glorified also in the ‘Kdravana* 
inGhStmyay a work of unknown date, which^ declares it to be a -Tirtha as 
sacred as Benares aiid Prayaga; atid tells us that Lakulin here merged 


1 For the Golaki Matha see Snleloic; iincicnt ALarn3t(t/.c, Yo] 1, p 362 H. In a record 

'• • found in the Madras Presidency, thfe'Kalacnri king Yuvarujadeva is stAted to have 

donated three lakhs of Tillages to Sadbhava Sambhu, the head of the Golaki Matha. 
5cc And’h Plates of the JIaxkaya hng Prlhvtdcva ih Jnd. Yol, XIX, p. 7B fi. 
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himself in the Brahmelvara Lihga.^ The characteristic emblems of Laknlin, 
a staff in the left hand and a citron in the right, are mentioned in this 
work.^ 

* ^ 

An interesting link between garvan and the ancient foundfer of the 
Pasupata system is provided by two lingcts with the figure of Laktilin 
sculptured in front: one of them is in the temple of Naklesvar, and the 
other in that of Rajrajesvar, both at garvan.^ Lihgas with one or four 
faces of Siva carved against the lihga pillar are quite common^ and were 
installed in temples dedicated to Siva. It appears, however, that liHgas 
with the figure of Lakulin carved on them were also installed, evidently by 
members of the Pasupata sect. 

The Puranic tests mentioned above assign four disciples to G^ch. 
of the twenty-eight Avataras of Siva. Those of Lakulin are stated to be 
gusika, Garga, Mitra and Kaurusya. Important light on the date of 
Lakulin and Kusika is thrown by the Mathura Pillar Inscription of 
Candragupta II dated in Gupta era 61 = 3j80=r8l A. n.* The inscription 
records the installation of two Ungas called Kapilesvara and Upamite^vara 
by a Saiva « teacher named Udjltacarya whose pedigree is given. He is 
described as fourth in succession from Bhagavat Parasara and tenth from 
Bhagavat Kusika. Upamita and KapDa are two other teachers mentioned 
in the record. Bhagavat Kusika is no doubt the same as the first disciple 
of Lakulin mentioned in Kaundinya*s Bhdsya on the Pdsupatasutras and 
the Puranic texts. If Uditacarya ( 380-81 a. d. ) is tenth in succession 
from Kusika, the pupil of Lakulin, and we allot a certain number of years 
to each succeeding teacher, Lakulin and Eusika cannot possibly be later 
than the second century a. d. The Pasupata centre at Earvan was thus 
established sometime in the second century a. n. , and Uditacarya's inscription 
shows that Pasupata teachers carried on their activities at Mathura in 
the fourth century a. n. The epigraph tells us that Uditacarya installed 

1 The Karavavta-mahatmya is printed as an appendix to Ga’O.&kdriha (G. O.S.). 
‘Karvan seems to have snfEered great desecration at the hands of the Mnsalmans. 
All round the village, chiefly under pipal trees, images and pieces of sculpture and 
large Ungas lie scattered. To the north and east of the village on the banks of eI, 

large built pond called Kasikunda are numerous sculptures and lingas.^ Somhay 
Gazetteer^ Yol. I, Pt. I, p. 83. 

2 f%Rr: U 5PPM53; ^ ^ 

Jpi; li 

3 See D. B. Bhandarkar: Mathura PUlar Inscription of Candragupta II in 

hia IndtcUi Vol. XXI. ^ 

i Ibid. 
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the ImffaSj Upamitesvara and Kapile^vara* obviously named after the teacher^ 
Upamita and Kapila, in a place called gurv-dyatanay which seems to mean a 
‘Teachers’ shrine’, where such memorial Hugos appear to have been placed for 
worship. It is possible that such shrines belonging to the Pasupata sect 
existed at other places besides Mathura. 

Uditacarya, as stated above, traces his descent to Kusika, the 
first disciple of Lakulin. Another line of teachers who trace their descent 
to Garga, the second disciple of Lakulin, is mentioned in the Cintra 
Pra^asti of the reign of Sarangadeva of Gujarat, composed in 1287 a. d, at 
Somanathapattana, or Prabhasa, the famous Saiva Tirtha, in Kathiawar,^ 
It is stated that Siva became incarnate as Bhattaraka Lakulli^a, the reputed 
founder of the Pasupata system, at Karohana in the Lata country. He 
had four pupils named Kusika, Gargya, Kaurusa and Maitreya who set 
themselves to practise particular Pasupata vows. Prom them originated 
four branches or families of ascetics, and to the line established by Gargya 
( ) belonged the abbot [sthanadhipa) Karttikara^i, his disciple 
Valmikirasi and the latter’s disciple Tripurantaka. These teachers lived 
in the thirteenth century, but they belonged to an ancient line of Pasupata 
ascetics, and were apparently abbots in succession of some Matha in 
Guj’arat. 

The tradition recorded above appears to be mentioned also in 
an inscription of the reign of Naravahana, king of Mewar, the ancient 
Medapata, dated 972 a. d.® The inscription is mutilated, but there are clear 
references to Kfiyavarohana and Siva with a lahula (staflT) in his hand, 
that is Lakulin or Lakulisa, and Kusika and other sages. The object of 
the inscription seems to be to record the building of a temple of Lakulisa® 
somewhere in Mewar. It is engraved on a slab built into the wall 
of a temple called Natha’s Mandir near Ekalingaji’s temple, a few miles 
north of Udaipur. It is obvious that temples of Lakulisa existed in the 
tenth century; and an old temple of Lakulisa is found also at Badami, 
as mentioned below. 

The Pasupata, as noted in Chapter IX, was an influential school 
of thought in the tenth century, and Pasupata teachers played an important 
part in the rehgious life of Mysore in the eleventh and twelfth centuries.* 

1 Ep. Ind., Vol. I, p. 271. 

2 A Collection of Pralrii and Sanskrit Inscriptions published by the Bhavanagai* 

Archaeological Department, p. 70. 

4 See below. 
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-tiife influence of Pa^upata teachers and Mathas can also Ido 'traced 'elsewhere 
in the country. Kalhana tells us in Rdjatarangini 5, 404 that the king of 
•Kashmir Cakravarman (935 a,> d. ) constructed a lodge for the Pasupatas 
called the Cakra-matha, which, being half built at the time of his murder, 
was completed afterwards by his widow. Turning to the south, we find 
that, a few years later, an inscription of the thirtysisth year of the reign 
of the Cola king Parantaka I (907-953 A. n.) records a grant of land for 
the maintenance of certain attendants and offerings in a temple, and for 
feeding the Sivayogins and the Mahesvaras on the seven festival days 
beginning with the asterism of Mula.^ Here the bivayogins obviously 
refer to the Saivas, and the Mahesvaras appear to be Pasupatas, as Samkara 
in his Bhasya on the Vedantasutras II. 2, 37 refers to the latter as 
MaheSvaras. 

An inscription of the reign of Kumarapala of Gujarat, dated 11'69 
A. B. , throws interesting light on the career of a distinguished PaSupata teachel? 
named Bhava-Brhaspati ahas Ganda. The inscription is engraved on a large 
stone in the side wall near the door of the temple of Bhadrakali at 
Somanathapattana, and tells us that he was a native of Benares and belonged 
to the Gargeya-varbSa, that is, to the spiritual lineage of Gargya, one of 
the original founders of the PaSupata sect. Bhava-Byhaspati left Benares 
on a tour of pilgrimage and came to Dhara, and the Paramara kings are 
said to have become his disciples. He practised austerities in Malava and 
Kanauj and efficiently managed Mathas.* Subsequently he came to 
Gujarat where he cultivated the friendship of the reigning king Jayasirhha 
Siddharaja. The great achievement of Bhava-Brhaspati ,was the restoration 
of the famous temple of Somanatha under the patronage of the next king 
Kumarapala, who richly rewarded him !for rebuilding the dilapidated 
edifice.® 

f 

A Pa^Upata Matha, much earlier than the thirteenth centuty, 
existed on Mount Abu in Bajputana. An inscription, dated Saiiivat 1342 
(1285 A. D.), which records the genealogy of the Sisbdia kings of Chitore, 
tells us that the Matha on the hill-iiop was repaired by Baja Samarasirhha 
who also equipped it with a golden flag-staff at the request of a Saiva 
acetic named Bhavasamkara* The latter was a disciple .of Bhavagni^ 'a 
Pasupata ascetic who was formerly the abbot (sthdmdim'a) of the Matha. 

1 K. K, Sastri: Tha Colas, Vol. 1, P. 434. 

3 ^rr^Ti’ 

^ C7oWeciion. of PtaJerii md Sms&rii InseriptionsX^pt 6it , ), p, 
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The cstablisliment tvas considered very old at the time of the inscription which 
calls it anCidi} 

The active influence of a faith is best illustrated by the temples 
devoted to its cultus; and of no other faith is this so true as of Shaivism 
during several centuries in India. Some of the most important shrines 
may be casually enumerated here: Somanatha at Somanathapattana in 
Kathiawar, Acale^vara at Abu, Bkalingaji near Udaipur, Mahakala at 
Ujjain, Nilakanthe^vara at Udayapura near Bhilsa, Omkare^vara in the 
Nimar Dt. of Central Province, Visvanatha etc. at Khajuraho, Viratesvara at 
Sohagpur, Parasurame^vara etc. at Bhuvane^vara in Orissa, Samgamesvara 
at Badami, ( Kailasa ) Isvara at Ellore, Tarakesvara at Hangal (Dharwar Dt.), 
Madhiikesvara at Banavasi, Eajasiinhesvara at Oonjeevaram, etc. A study 
of the geographical distribution of these Saiva temples shows the influence 
and popularity of Saivism in vast areas of early medieval India until about 
the 12th century a. d.^ 

SAIVISM AND JAINISM. THE LAST PHASE 

The struggle of the Jaina faith with Virasaivism came in the 
latter half of twelfth century. In the tenth century Jainism still occupied 
a privileged position under the patronage of the ruling dynasties in Mysore 
and the Deccan j and it was about this time that it was in conflict with 
the prevailing Saivism of the age. Sectarian controversy was the order 
of the day ; and Somadeva seems to echo contemporary Jaina theological 
opinion when he denounces Saivism as a strange medley of mutually contra- 
dictory doctrines.® Others, besides him, appear to have entered the lists 
against Saivism. The Mallisena Pra^asti tells us that the Jaina teacher 
Vimalacandra challenged the Saivas, Pasupatas and Kapalikas as well as 
Bauddhas and Kapilas to argument; while another teacher Hemasena is 
declared to have vanquished Siva himself, like Arjuna (vv. 25, 36)1^ The 
Pra^asti was composed in honour of the Jaina saint Mallisena who died 
by fasting at Sravana-Belgola in 1129 a. d., and these two scholars are 
mentioned in a list of Digambara teachers who preceded Mallisena.'^ 
Hemasena is mentioned just before Dayapala and Vadiraja, both of whom 
lived in the first quarter of the eleventh century, and just after Matisagara, 
the guru of Dayapala. Hemasena may possibly be assigned to the end of 
the tenth century. Then, there are six teachers between Matis3.gara and 

1 Ibid., p. 84. 

2 See Appendix III. 

3 See Chapters VIII and X. 

4 £p. Jnd.f Vol, III, p. 184, 
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wlio may hav© lived in tlie fii’st lialf of the tenth century , 
and was perhaps a contempqrary of Somadeva. 

Similar claims of ^aiva teachers triumphing over their Jaina opponents ^ 
are occasionally met with. The Eanod inscription states that a celebrated „ 
teacher named Vyomasiva silenced among others the Jainas who are 
contemptuously likened to jackals (v. 89). Vyomasiva was a' native of 
Central India, and as already mentioned, he may be assigned to about 
the middle of the tenth century. Another distinguished opponent of Jaina 
teachers was Vadi-Eudraguna of whom we shall speak later. 

. I ' 

One of the points at issue in the Saiva- Jaina controversy was the 
position of the Arhats as superhuman universal teachers. The .Saivas 
“ contended that the Jaina conception of the Arhat was wholly inadequate: 
if he was an omniscient teacher, we must ask who his teacher was, and if 
he was a saint devoted to austerities, there must be some one to vouchsafe 
the result of his efforts. In either case, it was necessary to postulate a 
superior Being, self-existent- and without a beginning, and He was no other 
than Mahesvara or Siva. The Saiva contention that Siva was the guru of 
the Jaina Tirthamkaras is recorded by Somadeva in Yas'astilaha'^ while 
the claim that He confers on the Arhat, who is conditioned^ in time, the, 
reward of the Latter’s religions austerities is put forward in Uanaiiimguru^ 
devapaddliati {Kriyapada 1. 39 

Jainism began to lose ground from about the eleventh century 
following the subversion of the Eastrakuta empire and the Ganga kingdom,' 
which were its principal mainstay. ' Saivism, on the other hand, continued 
to make fresh conquests under the Calukyas of Kalyani, while the Colas,' 
who conquered Mysore early’ in the eleventh century, were its most ardent 
champions. Interesting light on the ‘prestige and eminence of the Saiva 
teachers of the age is thrown by an inscription of the reign of the Calukya 
king Jayasimha II, dated 1036 a. d., which records certain grants ‘ of land 
made to a Saiva scholar named Vsdi-Eudraguna Lakuh^vara Pandita for' 
the repairs of the temple of Pafica'Lihga, at) Balligave, ‘the royal city of 
Banavase 12000’.® Vadi-Eudraguua, described in the inscription as a falling 
Star to the Digambara speakers, defeated in argument a number of eminent' 


1 See Chap. VIII. ' - , 

3 Slpigraphia Garnatica, Yol, VII. Inscr%ptions in the Shimoga Distfietf Part I 
(No. 126). 
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Jaina teachers including the famous scholar and poet Vadiraja. The J*afiea 
Lih^a temple was an important educational centre of the Kalamuhha order 
of Saiva ascetics, being called *the Ealamukhi Brahmacari-sthilna of Balli- 
gave ’ ; and the grants in question were made not only for the upkeep of the 
temple and the worship of the god but for the provision of food and clothing 
' for the students and ascetics. The Eedara Matha of Balligave was even a 
more important Saiva religious and educational institution. An inscription 
of the reign of Bijjala, dated 1162 a. d., gives a remarkable picture of the 
great establishment, called in the record ‘Kodiya Matha, the place of the 
Southern Kedara while the deity worshqiped in the temple is referred to 
as ‘Daksina Kedaresvara of the Kodiya Matha* The Matha was not only 
a place of worship but a gi*eat centre of learning and a well-organised chari. 
table institution for the destitute and the sick. It is described in the 
inscription as “the place appointed for the performance of the rites of 
devotee Brahmacari-Sivamunis , the place for the recital of the four Vedas 
with their Ahgas; the place for commentaries on the Kaumara, Paniniya, 
Sakatayana, Sabdanudasana and other grammars ; the place for commentaries 
on the Nyaya, Vaidesika, Mimamsa, Samkhya, Bauddha and (other systems )j 
the place for commentaries on the Lakula-siddhanta, the Patanjala and 
other Yoga-dastras ; the place for the eighteen Purunas, the Dharma-dastra, 
all poems, dramas, comedies and every branch of learning ; the place where 
food is freely distributed to the poor, the destitute, the lame, the blind, the 

deaf. ..... ; the place for the treatment of the diseases of 

destitute sick persons, a place of security from fear for all living things”, 
‘The Southern Kedara’ is described also as “the means of the absolution 

of sin, the very presence of Siva manifested to all the citizens ” A 

celebrated Saiva teacher Vamadakti Pandita, designated as Rajaguru, was 
the head of the Matha at the time; and Bijjala, washing the feet of the 
gwy>i made various grants of lands “for the decoration of the god Daksina 
Kedaresvara, for gifts of food to the ascetics, for gifts of learning, for repairs 

of the temple ”. On the same occasion he made grants to two 

other Siva temples, those of Somanathn and Brahmesvara at Abbaliir.® 
Bijjala may have had Jaina leanings, but there is no doubt that he was 
a. patron of Saivism. It is hardly necessary to point out that it was during 
his reign that the aggressive Virasaiva cult came into prominence and 
imposed serious handicaps on the further progress of the Jaina faith in 
South-Western India. Vira^aivism weaned away the commercial classes 

r 

1 Ibid , Inscription No. 102. Balligave [or Balligame is hu the Shimoga District of 

V. Mysore State, - , . . " 

2 Ahlflr in Dharwar District, 
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who were the chief supporters of Jainism ; and whole clans, like; the Cahgalvas 
were converted from Jainism to the Virasaiva faith J The influence of the 
new sect is illustrated by the fact that an important Jaina centre Jike 
Bankapur, in the Dharwar district, which had five religious colleges of the 
Jainas in 1055 a. d., came to have a Hindu population, the greater, part 
of whom were Lingayats.^ It is also said that Lingayats appropriated a 
large number of Jaina temples in the Kanarese districts and installed 
in them the linga as the object of worship.® Prior to this, Jaina temples 
appear to have suffered considerable, damage during the Cola invasions of 
the Calukyan dominions in the eleventh century. The ‘base Cola* (Raja- 
dhiraja I who was killed in the battle of Koppam in 1054 a. d.) is said to 
have burned down many temples and defiled and damaged Jaina sanctuaries 
in the Belvola province during the reign of Somesvara I. The damage 
seems to have been repaired to some extent by Lakshma, the governor of 
Belvola, who, in 1071 a. d._, restored the Jaina temple at Annigeri, in 
the Dharwar district, which had been burned down by the Cola invader.^, 

Among the ^aiva sects the Pasupatas appear to have been veiy 
influential in the Mysore country in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
The name of Lakullsa, the founder of -ftie system, occurs very often in the 
Mysore ins.eriptions, and the creed is referred to as the Lakulagamfe, 
Lakulamnaya and Lakula-samaya. An inscription of 943 a: d. says that 
iLakulIsa, fearing lest his name and works of merit should be forgotten, 
became incarnate as the muni^idtlia Chilluka. As mentioned above, a grant 
was made in 1036 a. d. in favour of Vadi-Rudraguna, styled as Lakulisvara 
Pandlita. An inscription of about 1078 and two others of 1094 and 1103 
mention respectively Valmiki-muni, Srikantha-pandita and his son Some-, 

syara-pandita, all of them distinguished exponents of the Lakula creed. 
«■— ■ ' ■ { 

1 Rice* Goorg^ Inscnptions, Vol. I, p, 13, 1914, The Cangalvas ruled in. West Mysore 
and Ooorg. 

2 Bombay GaaoUeer^ Vol. XXIT, p. 663. - > . . 

3 Cousens ( op. cit. ). 

4 See Two Inscriptions fi'om Gawavwad and Annigeri, Ep, Ind,, vol. XV, p. 337 ff. 
Also Sastri; The Oolas, Vol, I, p. 311. Belvola is an old Kanarese word meaning a 
field of standing corn. The name was given to the fertile district near the centre of 
which are Dambal, Gadag and Lakkundi, in the Dharwar district. Bombay 
Gazetteer, Vol. XXII, pp. 392, 718. There still exist a number of old Jaina 
temples in this area, at Aminbhavi (near Dharwar town), Annigeri' ( between 
Dharwar and Gadag), Chabbi (about eight miles south of Hubli), Lakkundi (about 
seven miles south-east of Gadag), Mulgund (about twelve miles south-west of 
Gadag ), and Soratur ( about leu miles south of Gadacr V Bomban GavPiiMny ( ..if \ 
chap, XIV. 
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The latter is said to have caused the Lakula-siddhaiita to blossoto. 
Further, two inscriptions of 1168 and 1179 compare the rajagum Vamasakti 
with Lakulisvara or Nakulisvara Another record mentions a succession 
of gwrm of the Agastyesvara Matha at Sriparvata, all whose names end in 
The Lakula or Pa^upata system is generally inentioned in the Mysore 
inscriptions in connection with the Kalamukha sect;^ and there is no 
doubt that the Padupatas were known as Kalamukhas in the Kannada 
country. The technical expression Ealam Karcci (laving the feet) used 
in Kannada inscriptions on the occasion of making a gift to the teachers 
of this sect is an indication of the high respect shown to them^. These 
Kalamukha Pa^upatas were not certainly identical with the Kalamukhas 
mentioned by Yamuna Muni and Ramanuja in their enumeration of Saiva 
sects, as the latter were no better than Kapalikas. 

' The mantle of the Pasupatas appears to have fallen on the 
Vtra^aivas to a very great extent in the Kannada country. Many of 
the great Kalamukha Mathas seem to have been transformed into Vira^aiva 
Mathas. The Kalamukha Matha at Puvalli, the modern Huli in the 
Belgaum District of Bombay Province, which had many branches and a 
succession of influential abbots, as ' recorded in a number of inscriptions, 
Js now a Vira^aiva Matha, and provides a striking illustration of the 
process of transformation®. 

Virasaivism represented a mass movement, and was a more serious 
rival of Jainism. It was also a movement of social reform, and at variance 

' f 

with orthodox Hinduism in several respects. The rapid expansion of this 
powerful, hostile sect had an adverse effect on the subsequent . history 
of Jainism in the South. Virasaivism gathered momentum under the 
inspiring leadership of Basava, the minister of Bijjala (1162-67 a, d*) 
who had taken possession of the Calukyan throne. Kalyana ( now in Bidar 
District, Hyderabad State), the capital of the later Calu%as, became 
the centre of direction of the new religious movement. The devotional 
literature of the Vlrasaivas known as the Vacana^astras composed in 
Kanarese prose goes back to the eleventh century a. d. , about a century 
earlier than the age of Basava, but the literary and religious movement 
reached its climax about the middle of the twelfth century during the 

1 See B-ice. Mysore and Coorg from the Inscriptions^ p, 205. Also BhandarkarJ 
Vaisnavism, ^aivism and minor religious systems, p. 171 Poona ed. In an 
inscription of 1177 A. n., for example, certain ascetics are called upholders of the 
Lakulagama-samaya and adherents of the Kalahiukhas. 

2 Nandimath A Sandbooh of Virsaimsm, p. 9.^ 

3 Nandimath (op. cit,), p. 10. 
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period of the activities of'Basava and his contemporaries, JedaraDasimayya, 
one of the early Vacana writers, is believed to have, been a contemporary 
of the Calukya king Jayasimha I whose reign covers the greater portion 
of the first half of the eleventh century a. p. The principal writers and 
leaders of the movement, however, belong to the latter half of the next 
century. Among the contemporaries of Basava may be mentioned Ekantada 
Ramayya, a vigorous propagandist who is said to have destroyed' Jaina 
temples; Prabhudeva who was the head of the Virakta-matha at Ealyana, the 
pontifical seat known as Sunya-simhasana 'The throne of the void 
Cennabasava who seems to have led the movement after Basava; Siddharama 
who is known as Sivayogin, and several others. 

, The doctrines and social* practices of the Virasaivas are beyond 
the scope of our discussion. It may, however, be noted that the apostles 
pf Virasaivism laid great stress on intense devotion ^(bhahti) to Siva^ 
and owed a good deal to the teachings of the great Saiva saints of the 
Tamil land. ' Indeed the Virasaiva saints claimed the Tamilians as their 
own;‘ and the Kannada Virasaiva literature teems with accounts of the 
Tamil Saiva saints.’ More important for us is the fact that Virasaivism 
‘spread like wild fire over a considerable portion of the Deccan and 
southern India.’ It enjoyed extensive patronage and privileges under 
the VijayaPagara kings. It was the religion of the Keladi or Ikkeri 
chiefs who ruled a considerable portion of the Vijayanagara empire. The 
ancestors of the present rulers of Mysore were Lingayats till the 18th 
century.^ Of all the rivals of Jainism Virasaivism seems to have been 
the most potent, and still continues to play an important r61e in the 
social and religious life of South-western India. 

Apart from the rise of Virasaivism, the loss of royal patronage 
following the overthrow of the Rastrakutas and the Gahgas placed Jainism 
at a disadvantage in its encounter with rival creeds. The reorganisation 
of Vais^iavism by Ramanuja and the conversion of the Hoysala king 
Bittideva ( Visnuvardhana ) by the latter at the end of the eleventh century 
was another blow to the prospects of Jainism in the south. Most of the 
Jaina centres in Karnataka ( Paudanapura, Hanasoge, Humcca, Balligame 
etc.) ceased to be strongholds of Jainism, and “in the centres which fell 
into the hands of the non-Jainas, only mutilated Jaina images and broken 
slabs bear silent testimony to the once prosperous condition of Jainism 
in the country”.® It has been said of Balligame that, like many a great 

^ ^ 1 For a bnof but authoritative account o£ Virasaivism see Dr. Nandimath’s book 

^ , - cited above. 

2 Salolore; J^adiiival Jainism, p. 18i. 
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Jaina ' c6nti*d, ii/ today possesses no traces of ' daina "v^rorsliip' except 
broken Jama images.^ - Still when we speak of the decline of Jainism 
in Karnataka we should think in terms of a setback rather than any 
progressive decay or deterioration. It has been rightly ■ pointed ' out that 
Jainism did its best work in the best days of the Rastrakutas in the Southern 
Maharatta country and Mysore. “ These are the portions of South India that 
happen to be great Jaina centres even now, and in that region Jainism 

flourished even in the age of the 'great Colas.* Jainism continued 

to flourish under the CalulcyAs and under the Hoysalas at a later time and 
even in the age of Vijayanagar.”^ It has indeed been said of the Hoysalas 
that, though they were Jainas first, and later changed over to Vaisnavism, 
they still built temples dedicated to Tirthankaras, Siva and- Vi§nu, and 
Were patrons of all sects alike.® 

Any talk about the conflict of Saivism and Jainism during the 
period under consideration might be misleading if we failed to point out 
that the two faiths existed side by side, generally speaking, in an atmosphere 
of toleration and amity in various parts of the country. This is proved 
by the existence of imposing Jaina temples in such important centres 
of Saiva worship as EJiajuraho in Bundelkhand or Un in southern Indore, 
At Khajuraho where the temples Were mostly built during the reigns 
of Ya^ovarman and Dhanga (o. 930-1000 A. n.'), we have the large and 
fine temple of Jinanatha, which has an inscription of 954 a. Dj, and was 
built in the beginning of Dhanga’s reign. The Ghantai Jaina .temple^ 
so called from the bells carved on the pillars, has been "partially rebuilt 
from older materials. The original temple is believed to have been erected 
in the tenth century a. d.* > , , 

1 Saletore . Jfec^tepal Jaimsm, p 204. 

2 Aiyangar Some contributions of South India to tndian Culture^ p. 291. 

3 Mysore Archaeological Report for 1924, p. 7. 

4 ‘ Vincent Smith (op. oit,) ih 1908, P 133. There are several other Jaiiia temples 

at Khajuraho. No 26 in Cunningham’s list is an ancient temple ‘restored 'with 
plaster and old stones and called Setnath, which is' most probably the original 
Uame, as the principal statue enshrined is a colossal standing figure of Adinatho, 
14 feet in height with the title of Setnath. ‘On_ the pedestal of this statue 
Cunningham found on his first visit an inscription dated in Saihvat IdSS, or 
A D 1028. No, 27 in his list is a small ancien'^ Jaina temple now dedicated 
•’ to ' Adinatha. There are many Jaiha statues, both whole and broken, collected 
about these temples, with dated inscriptions. One of them is inscribe'd'on 
of a colossal seated statue, and^records that the* image' was d^didatdd^in Sarii'^^at 1216 
(a. n. 1158) during the reign of Madanavarman, Archaeologibdl^ of Indidt 

Yol, II, p. 412 fE. - , . , . ^ , 
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The Uii group of temple has been assigned to the eleVenth.andH'^ 
twelfth centuries. Here we have a large J aina temple, Chaubara Dem^o. 2, 

* which in spite of the loss of its 4ikhara still remains one of the most beautiful 
monuments at Un.’ The building has a very large porch in front of the 
ma^apcf, Tlie second Jaina temple at Un is very well-preserved and 
popularly known as Goalesvara. The floor of the garhhagrlia is about ten 
feet lower than that of the mandapa, and one has to descend a series of 
steps. Inside the sanctum stand three huge Digambara Jaina images, 
one of which measures tw’elve and a half feet in height. The images bear 
short inscriptions w'hich give 1206 a, d. as the date of their dedication. 
Several other large Jaina images have been found at Un, one of which 
bears the date 1125 or 1135 a. n.* 

Jaina religious edifices are also found in close proximity to the island 
of jMrmdhuta in the Narmada, in the Nimar District of Central Provinces. 
*On the island itself, every temple is dedicated to Siva or his associate 
deities; but the north bank of the river opposite, in addition to Sivaite ruins, 
contains several old structures devoted to Vispu, and a whole group of J aina 
temples.’ *The Jaina temples stand on an elevation overlooking, but a 
little retired from the river. The largest building raised on a plinth of basalt 
blocks five feet high was perhaps a monastery. It consisted of a quadrangle 
53 feet by 43 feet, surrounded by four rows of pillars about 10 feet high. 
The eastern wall is still complete, decorated with geometrical figures rudely 
carved in yellow sandstone. On each side of the doorway is a figure carved 
on slabs about 2 feet high, ■with Sivaite and Jaina emblems curiously intermix- 
ed. To the north stood the temple proper, built in a pyramidal shape, with 
nmnorous smaller spires. The porch is still erect, but the shrine has been 
buried beneath the ruins of the dome. The third building w^as a smaller 
temple raised on a pyramid of basalt blocks about 25 feet high. ’ ' 

Interesting sidelight on Saiva-Jaina relations is provided by the 
religious liistory of Mount Abu, which was an early and famous seat of Saiva 
worship. The Abu region was subjected by Bhima I of Gujarat early in the 
second quarter of the eleventh century a. n. ; and the Jaina Vimala Saha, the 
iirst grcjit exponent of marble architecture in India, w'as sent out as the 
govcnior of Abu. It appears that Jaina religious edifices had not existed on 
Bie sacred mountain before his time. The magnificent marble temple of 
Adinatha was built at Dclwara ( Dcvalwada ) on Mount Abu by Vimala Saha in 
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1031 A. i).; and there is a significant tradition associated with the building of the 
shrine. It is said that the site on which the edifice now stands was formerly 
occupied by Brahmanical temples, but *this devout Jaina offered to cover 
with silver coins as much ground as was required for his temple in return for 

the- permission to erect it. This munificent offer was accepted. 

/ 

It is not necessary to mention the existence of J aina cave temples 
at Ellora, the home of stupendous rock-cut temples dedicated to Siva, as 
the caves here have been assigned to the Bastrakuta' period, 'which coincided 
with the heyday of Jainism in the Deccan and Mysore. Apart from occasion- 
al acts of vandalism, Saiva- Jaina relations .do not appear to have been 
marred by anything more serious than theological .disputes or religious 
controversies.® 

SAIVISM — VlMk MSRGA 

e 

I 

The Varna Marga, as defined by^Somadeva, may be said to represent 
the grosser form of the Saiva and Tantric cults and includes sects like 
the Kaulas and the Kapalikas. We have aheady discussed Somadeva’s 
account of the practices of the Kaulas who are represented as avowed sensualists 

1 Oommiasanat: Sislory of -Gujarat, Vol, I, p. Ixii, 

. 2 Jama temples are said to have been demolished during the invasion o£ Gujarat 

by the Faram&ra king Subhatavarman early in the thirteenth century A. d. 
Ganguly . History of the Paramara Dynasty, p. 197. As against this, \re may 
point to the flourishing condition of Jama culture and rehgion in Malwa from 
the latter part of the tenth ’ century omvards, which will bear comparison in 
,its own way with the efflorescence of Jainism during EaStrakuta hegemony' in 
the Deccan, or under the Solankis in Gujarat. The harmonious relation of the 
various faiths in medieval Malava is shown also by the co-existence * of Jama 
and Vaisnava temples at several places in Northern Indore. At Eohala, six 
miles from Ehanpura, to the east of the temple of LakSml-Narayana, there are 
Wo Jama temples side by side arid known by the popular name' of sas-hahu-hi 
mandtr or the temples of the mother-in-law and the daughter-in-la,w, one of 
which IS used for worship even now. At the village p£ Sandhara, not far from 
Bhanpura, the remams include an old temple of Yisnu and a Jama temple called 
Tamboh-ka-mandir or the temple of the btetel-seller as well as two other Jaina 
1 temples, which have been partly rebuilt , at a later date. These two temples 
are dedicated to Adinatha and belong to the Digambara community, and regular 
worship is carried on m both. Two old temples, one dedicated to Visnu and 
the other to Barsvanatha, stand in the centre of the village of Kukdesvar, ten 
miles to the west of Eampti^a, in the northern part of Indore State. It is 
noteworthy that the Jam temple contains a large bas-relief representing scenes 
> from the life of Krsna, which has been built into the south wall of the mandaya. 
For details see Progress Report of the Arehaaological Survey of India, Western 
Circle, for the yeevT cneJing Sfs4 1920, 
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and worshippers of Siva.^ It is related in Blmxda^umnu^ Prahhdsahhanda 
(Chap, 119 of PrabhdsalcsetrcMnuhdtmya) that when the great goddess 
of the Prabhasaksetra killed the demons Bala and Atibala and their army, 
some of the demons who escaped became Eaulas, addicted to meat, wine 
and women. This seems to be in accord with, current description of the 
Kaulas, but it is an irony that the Purana should have stated also that 
certain of the demons became Jainas, who were bitterly hostile critics of the 
former sect. Ja.yaxLta. in Nydyamafijar^ (chap. 4) hints at the objectionable 
practices of the Kaulas aimed at the attainment of superhuman powers ; but as, 
in this context^ he records the views of certain thinkers that all religious 
sy’stems are authoritative in their own way, he is inclined to put Kaula 
ritual on a par with such malevolent Vedic rites as the Syena performed 
for the purpose of destroying one’s enemies. 

That the Kaula cult was prevalent in the tenth century is shown 
not only by the evidence furnished by Somadeva but by that of Raja^ekhara 
and Devasena, both of whom belong to the first half of the century. In 
Rajasekhara’s play Karpuramanjari 1. 22 if. the master magician 
Bhairaviinanda declares that he is an adherent of the Kaula way, drinks 
wine and enjoys women and so goes forward to salvation. He describes 
the Kaula religion as charming to all, as its only requirements are a hot 
strumpet for wife, plenty of meat and wine, alms and a pelt to serve as 
bed ; and opines that while gods like Hari and Brahma prescribe meditation, 
the study of the Vedas, and sacrifices as leading to final release, Siva 
has the sole credit of having devised a way to salvation consistent with 
the pleasures of love and wine. The Jaina Devasena gives a similar 
picture of the Kaula cult in his Bhdmsamgmhcf, 182-3 ), Raja^ekhara’s 

verse ( Karpuramanjari 1. 23 ) : 

^ ii 

may be compared with Devasena’s description of the Kaula religion in 
Bhdvasarhgralia : 

tm ^ » 

^ u ^ ii 

It is also noteworthy that Devasena, while describing Cfirvaka doctrines 
in the above work (verses 172-76), attributes them to Kaulacarya or 
the teacher of Kaula doctrines. The Carvakas or Lokayatikas were no 
doubt distinct from the Kaulas, but the insistence of the latter on rank 
sensualism seems to have led Devasena to identify them with the Cfirvakas, 


1 Clmp. VIII. 
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Hemacandra ' says in his commentary on his Yoga^dstra 4. 102 that the 
disciples of the Kaulacaryas are known as Yogins.^ It may be noted 
that in Karpuramahjarl the Kaula Bhairavananda is often referred to as 
jolsara (Yogisvara), the great Yogin or adept in mystic rites.' Kaula 
diksa is likewise referred to in a double entendre in Nalaeampu ( chap. 2 ).® 

The Kanlas were akin to the Kapalikas, and both the Kaula and 
the Kapalika cults were anathema to the Jainas. In Ya^asUlaka VI. 3 
Somadeva prescribes a bath for-Jaina monks when they happen to come in 
contact with a Kapfilika.'' We learn from Yamunfiearya’s Agamaprdmdnya 
(about 1050 A. D. ) that the characteristics of the Kapahkas were the sacred 
thread, the smearing of the body with ashes, a crest jewel, various ornaments 
for the ears and the neck, a human skull and a club. According to them, he 
who realises the true significance of the six symbols (sacred thread, ashes, 
crest-jewels, hamikd, kundeda and omcaka), and meditates on the Self, 
mentally locating it on the female organ, attains the supreme beatitude.* 
Additional information about - the Kapalika sect is furnished by 
Krsnami^ra’s allegorical play Prabodhacandrodaya, Act III, which 
introduces a Kapalika who recounts his beliefs and practices. He wears a 
garland of human bones, lives on cremation grounds and uses a skull as a dish. 
Describing his religion, he declares that it consists of the worship of the 
Mahabhairava form of Siva with human sacrifices : human flesh is offered as an 
oblation in the fire, and the worshipper drinks wine from a skull. Not only 
Mahabhairava but his consort (Mahabhairavi) is worshipped with blood along 
with a host of goblins called up to the beating of drums. As regards his beliefs, 
the Kapalika declares that the world, full of diversities, is not different from 
Siva.® The Kapalika ideal of salvation is to become incarnate in a form like 
that of Siva and enjoy the pleasures of love with a consort beautiful as 
Parvati. This doctrine is said to have been revealed by Siva himself, as 
there can be no happiness without mundane joys ; and a state of salvation in 
which the Self subsists in its pristine condition, like a block of stone, without 
any consciousness of joy, cannot be a desired goal,® This is the sum and 
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substance of the Kapalika doctrine, called also MctlidhJian^dvdnvMsana, 
Para/mesvm'Orsiddhdntaf and Somasiddhanta in Krsnamisra*s play. Like 
Bhairavananda in Rajasekhara's Karpuramanjarl, the Kapalika in Prahodha^ 
candrodaya puts forward exaggerated claims of miraculous powers, and one 
of the avowed objects of the Kapalika cult is the attainment of the supernatu- 
ral Yogic powers known as the Siddhis} It is noteworthy that the Kapalika 
is once addressed in the play as Kulacarya®, which shows that, although the 
Kaula and the Kapalika cults were distinct from each other, Kapalikas 
were sometimes confused with Kaulas owing to certain resemblances in their 
practices. The Kaulas are not, as a rule, associated with human sacrifices ; 
yet it is at the instance of a Kulacarya that Maradatta orders preparations 
for a human sacrifice in the Mahabhairava temple in Ya^asUlaka, Book I, 
Members of both sects would seem to have indulged in objectionable practices, 
but it was the Kapalikas who were more prominently connected with rites 
involving the sacrifice of human beings. 

In the fourth Act of Ksemisvara’s Gandalzau^iha, composed in the 
first half of the tenth century, Dharma appears in the guise of a Kapalika, 
armed with a club, and carrying a skull in his hand ; and decorated with ashes 
and human bones. He declares that he is about to attain certain magical 
powers : control over a goblin who has .entered into a corpse, possession of a 
thunderbolt and magic pills and paints, union with a demoness, and the 
knowledge of alchemy [dhaUwada) and the elixir of life (msdyana). There is 
no doubt that the Kapalikas were charlatans and adepts in black magic, 
but those who sought to discover the elixir of life and practised alchemy 
were not necessarily Kapalikas. 

That the Kapalika cult is much earlier than the tenth century is 
shown by the wellknown episode in Bhavabhutfs Malatimadhava, Act Y, 
in which the Kapalika Aghoraghanta attempts to sacrifice Malati , before 
the goddess Karala or Camunda.® This episode is based on the story of 
Vidusaka in Kathdsaritsdgara 3. 4. 158 ff., or rather on Gunadhya*s 
Prhatkathdf of which the former work is a summary. Although the fanatic, 
who attempts to sacrifice king Adityasena's daughter before the idol of 
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\ etQ. 3. 23, 
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A drunken but otherwise innocent Kapalika appears in the Mattavilasaprahamna of 
the Pallava King Mahendravikramavarman (first quarter of the 7th century a. d.). 
About the same time Hsuan-tsang met the first Hindu ascetics of his journey at 
Kapisi, north of Kabul ; they had their bodies smeared with ashes and wore a chaplet 
made of skulls. They were no doubt Saiva ascetics, but probably not Kapalikas, 
Grousset; /n the footsteps of the Buddha, p. 93. 
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Katyayani m’tlie story of Vidusaka> is called a Pravrajaka or Parivrajaka, 
there is no doubt that he is a Kapalika* In another story in EathdsariU 
sdgara 18. 2 a Kapalika draws a married woman named Madanamah 3 ai:i 
to a cremation ground for an evil purpose by force of magic formulas and 
oblations in the fire, but is foiled in his attempt by the intervention of 
the great king . Vikramaditya. In Haribhadra’s Srnna/i'dicGokahd^ Book 
IV, the gambler Mahe^varadatta becomes a Kapalika and an expert in 
garuda-mantra, mystic formulas for curing snal^e-bites. The machinations 
of a Kapalika and his grim ritual are vividly portrayed in the eighth Act 
of Eamacandra’s Kammdlmitrananda. Makaranda in the play allows 
Kaumudi and Sumitra to take shelter in a subterranean chamber as a protec- 
tion against the alleged designs of a Vidyadhara. (Meanwhile the Kapalika 
offers oblations of human intestines in the fire and attempts to revive what 
is apparently a corpse which rises and strikes him* The Kapalika and 
his accomplices manage to disappear, but Makaranda finds no trace of the 
chamber or the ladies concealed therein. . The episode throws light on 
certain nefarious tactics of the Kapalikas as seen by a writer of the 
twelfth century. 

Kapalikas were known also as ‘ Mahavratins. Jagaddliafa in his 
commentary on Mdlatlmadhava, Act I, explains the term Kdp^ihavrata 
as Mahavrata, and' Oandapala in his commentary on Nalacmvpu ( Chap. 6 ) 
explains’ Mahavratikas as Kapalikas. In Kathdsaritsdgm'a 5. 2. 81 a Maha- 
vratin is described as Kapalin (‘furnished with a human skull’), wearing 
matted hair, and white with ashes. In Taiastilaka 1. 115 Death is pictured 
as a Mahavratin or a Kapalika, and the skeleton of a beautiful woman aS 
his club.^ In the description of the shrine of Candamari in Ya^astilaha, 
Book I, Somadeva mentions ‘Mahavratin heroes selling for a price flesh 
cut from their own bodies.’^ The uncanny practice of selling human flesh, 
one’s own or that of a corpse, to goblins for the purpose of gaining a desired 
object is often referred to in Sanskrit literature, and seems to have been 
resorted to not only by Kapalikas but by others in desperate circumstances. 
The love-sick Madhava appears on the cremation ground in Mdlatlhiddhava, 
Act V, with a lump of human flesh for sale to the goblins. The practice is 
referred to in at least two stories of Kathdsa/ntsdgctfii'a (5. 2, 180 ff. and 18. 
2. 53 ff. ). In the first story the brave Asokadatta goes to a cremation 
ground on the fourteenth night of the dark half of the month, and offers to 
the goblins a corpse for sale, the price being a marvellous anklet required 
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by tbe king of Benares. In the second story a gambler, who has promised 
to supply human' victims to two Brahmaraksasas, is at a loss to find them, 
and repairing to a cremation ground at night, offers to sell human flesh 
to a goblin in return for a temporary loan of the latter's form and^ powers 
wherewith to procure the required victims from among his enemies.^ , In 
Bapa’s Sarsacarita (Chap. 5) the sale of human flesh (to goblins) 
is mentioned among the various rites performed for the recovery of Prabha- 
karavardhana in the latter’s capital.' The same work (chap. 6) records 
the story of a prince, apparently of U^jayini, who was killed by a goblin, 
being over-zealous in the matter of selling human 'flesh on tlfe occasion of 
the festival of the Mahakala Siva.^ Another reference to the sale of flesh 
occurs in the third chapter of Hchrsacarita,^ 

As pointed out by R. G. Bhandarkar, a copper-plate charter of 
Nagavardhana, nephew of Pulakesin II, records a grant of a village near 
Igatpuri in the Nasik District for the worship of the god Kapalesvara and the 
maintenance of the Mahavratins residing in the temple. This shows that the 
Kapalika sect existed in Maharagtra about the middle of the seventh century.^ 
The practice of carrying a skull and a club is mentioned among the religious 
customs of non-Buddhist sects enumerated in Lalitmlstami chap. 17 This 
is a clear reference to the Kapalika sect in an important work of Buddhist 
Sanskrit literature composed before, probably long before, the ninth century.' 
It is evident from Bhavabhtitrs statements in Act I, that in 

his time ( eighth century ) Sriparvata, a holy mountain in Kurnool District 
(Madras Presidency) on the Kistna river, was a centre of the Kapalika cult® 
There is a reference to a Matha of the Mahavratins in an inscription from 
Ramnad District (Madras Presidency) of -the reign of Vira Papdya, showing 
that the Kapalikas were well-established in that part of South India in the 
second half of the tenth century. It is stated in another record issued by a 
chieftain named Vikramakesari, a contemporary of Vira Pandya,- that the 
former presented a big Matha -to a certain Mallikarjuna of- Madura, 


1 

i Bhandarkar: Vaipsiavismf ^aimem etc, (Pqpna 6d.), p. 168, 

5 pk 

G An earlier reference to Sriparvata is in Subandhu’s Vasamdaila: ^ 

Mallikarjuna is the ^ivaUhga ’worhipped on the hill. The Padmapura^ta 
( Uttarakhanda, chap. 19 ) describes Sriparvata as the abode of Mallikarjnnal Shivaji 
Visited the sacred site in 1677 , For a later description of the tfemple of Mallik&rjuna 
and its enclosure see Sarkar : Shivcyt, p, 297 . 
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who was the' chief ascetic of the Kalamukha sect.' The latter community was 
akin, to the Kapalikas and both, sects indulged in similar . practices. The 
Kalamukhas are in fact included among the Mahavratikas" or Kapalikas in 
Trivikrama Bhatta’s Nalacampu composed' early in the tenth century ( Chap. 
6 )®. The Kapalikas are accused of cannibalism in Yasahpala’s Mohardjapa/ra- 
jaya 4. 23, an allegorical drama composed during the reign of Ajayapala of 
Gujarat ( 1172-1176 a. d. )." 

/ 

BBAHHANISM ' 


Sonj^deva’s strictures ' on the beliefs and practices of popular 
Hinduism have been summarized in Chapters X and XII. The chief 
attacks are directed against the Puranic traits of the principal Brahmanical 
deities, the funeral rites (Sraddha), bathing at sacred sites, and diverse 
religious practices collectively designated ,as mudha or mudhata, ‘stupid 
customs.’^ These attacks while throwing light on the religious conflict 
in the tenth century are not peculiar to Somadeva, and should rather 
be regarded as forming part of the customary Jaina polemics against the 
Brahmanical faith. Such polemics are scattered throughout Jaina literature 
of all periods, and we may cite here only a few. examples ‘bearing on the 
topics criticized by Somadeva. Jata-siihhanandi’s Vardngacarita{civQ& 7th 
century .a. d. ) has a Canto cahed Mithydirutiyoighdtaka ( XXV ), ' which 
criticises among other things the caste system, the Brahmans dependent 
upon the patronage of kings, and the Sraddha rites, and explains, like 
Somadeva, why Brahma, Vi|nu and Siva cannot be regarded as trustworthy 
beings ( dpta ), - The author asks in this connection • what are the dacoits 
like, if the great gods be armed with weapons, trident, thunder, discus, 
bow, mace, lance, sword and club (25. 80)? Similarly, Devasena in 
Bhdvasamgraha (op. cit.) criticizes bathing in sacred waters, Sraddha, and 
adoration of cows, and scoffs at the exploits of BrahmS, Vi§nu and Siva, who 
are ridiculed also in Pdtrahesa/nstotra. . The Sutrahrtd/hga^ a canonical work, 

ridicules ceremonial bathing thus: if perfection could be obtained by 

contact with water, many beings living in water must have reached perfection . 
fishes, tortoises, aquatic snakes, cormorants, otters, and demons living in 

water...... If water did wash off the impure Karman, it must take 

off merit too. ” Similarly, the morning and evening oblations in the sacred 
fire are declared to be*meaningless : ‘.‘Those who, lighting fire in the morning 
and evening, contend that perfection- is obtained through fire ( are easily 


1 

2 

3 

4 


Nilakanta Sastri: Tha VGfli.i/gavi Kingdom, p. 116. 


T: 


Poussin (op. cit,), p.-'145, 
See Chap. X. 
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I’efuted). Sor if thereby perfection could be obtained, mechanics also, who use 
fire, would be liberated (1. 7. 14-18).”^ The same work condemns also the 
feeding of Brahmanas (2, 6, 43, 44). 

In regard to the Jaina attacks on Sraddha, it is said that the 
present-day Jainas ‘burn the dead, throw the ashes on the third day into 
a river, and even offer rice-halls to the croivs on the tenth day, and feed 
relatives and caste-fellows on the twelfth and thirteenth dAys.”^ These 
customs seem to have grown up in later times under Hindu influence. 
Somadeva, on the other hand, states in Ya^astilaha, Book IV, that if the 
Pitrs have gone to earthly or celestial abodes, they can have no 
need of annual offerings of rice balls, which are actually eaten by Brahmanas 
and crows. His statement may be compared with that of J ata-Simhanandi 
in Va/rdhgadarita 25. 64 : 

^ ^51 ft II 

The Jaina attack on Sraddha reminds one of the satire of the Greek 
writer Lucian (second century a. d.) on the custom of making offerings 
to the dead. In his Charon, or the Inspectors, Charon the ferryman conveying 
souls to Hades exclaims * What, they eat and drink, when their skulls are 
;dry as tinder should be in a fine predicament, Hermes, and should 
have no end of trouble if I were obliged not only to bring them down but 
to bring them up to drink 1” ® 

The group of ‘stupid customs’ mentioned by Somadeva in' 
Yasastilaha VI. 4 and 10 reminds one of those enumerated in Lalitavistara, 
chap. 17, and described as being followed by the misguided adherents of 
the non-Buddhist sects. Somadeva’s list has been reproduced elsewhere;^ 
that recorded in the Buddhist text is more comprehensive, and where there 
are resemblances provides additional details. Among later J aina writers 
Hemacandra enumerates a large number of ‘stupid customs’ followed by 
diverse non-Jaina communities in his commentary on his Yoga^dstra 4. 102, 
and some of them are undoubtedly mentioned with reference to popular 
Hrahmanism.® 


1 J acqbi ; Jaina Sutras, Part II, p. 294. 
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Sharma: Jainism and Karr^ataha Culture, p, 161, 
9?rans. in Loeb Classical Library, 

See Chap. X. 


w 11 Verses 23-25, 
46 ^ 
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Somadeva cites the Smiti injunction that the Veda and the 
Dharma^astras, composed by sages like Manu, Vyasa and Vasistha, should 
be regarded as mandatory and authoritative in all matters, and on no account 
should their authority be called in question by means of argumentation • in 
fact, the Brahmana, who censures the Veda and despises the S'ruti and the 
Smrti, should be ostracized as a nastiha. These views are summarily rejected 
by Somadeva. In Ya^astilaJca, Book IV, he quotes the relevant verses : 

and calls them fanciful or absurd utterances (muhliahhdsUmi). It maybe 
noted that the Buddhist S'antaraksita also quotes the second verse and makes 
a similar remark in Tattvasamgraha (Yexses 3584:-5)} In Ya^astilahaYI. 2 
Somadeva quotes the following verses : 

sTTf ^^flr^ 5 rr 1 ^ virff ^ 1; 

^ f^3r: 1 h ?rngfw4%: 11 

and remarks that the opinion expressed therein is unsound. He points out 
that a disputant, who dep'ends entirely upon the Scriptures and never resorts 
to reasoning, while seeking the truth, is not likely to triumph; as the good 
appreciate merit, but not a thing whose character has not been ascertained; 
a jewel is placed on the head, but a stone (unobserved while walking) is kicked 
away with the foot.® 

1 srrqx ^ n 

The infallibility of the Veda and the Dharmasastras ^as the 
cornerstone of Hindu orthodoxy, and it was natural for non-Brahmanical 
writers to challenge the theory that the authority of the Sruti and the 
Smrti must be unquestioningly accepted. We have already seen that in the 
controversial dialogue between Yasodhara and his mother in Ya^ccstilaha, 
Book IV, the latter represents the orthodox view and the former the 
standpoint of the heretics, Ya^odhara’s mother declares to her son; 
Discard Sruti, Smiti, Itihasa, and Puraijiic lore if thou hast no use for 

f 

1 HTFfqrqqt qRqrltq ^ 

I qiqrRt^Icqq^'qq qr^iqrf?^ 3 qT'q^ It 

2 Of. Shakespeare, Measure for Measure, 11. 1: 

The jewel that jwe find, we stoop and take it 
Because we see it; but what we do not see 
We tread upon^ and never think of it, . 
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thy soull^ This is a noteworthy assertion of the Hindu orthodox ideal 
as it appeared to a Jaina writer of the tenth century. 

Somadeva^s criticism of Hindu beliefs and practices is not without 
some historical importance, as it shows that the popular Hinduism of 
the tenth century was not far different from the religion as it exists today. 
Somadeva justifies his own attitude towards the Brahmanical. religion by 
asserting that no one who speaks out the truth in regard to the Brahmanical 
deities and other concepts, exercising his own judgment, can be called a 
slanderer; otherwise the sun, and even the lamp, which reveal things as they 
are^ would be slanderers, too (Book IV) : 

It will be however fair to suppose that the real motive underlying Jaina 
criticism of Brahmanical tenets and practices was propaganda aimed at 
showing the latter religion in an unfavourable light, and bringing into 
relief the relative merits of the Jaina faith. Brahmanical writers do not 
appear to have taken any serious notice of attacks on their religion by hostile 
critics, but in Srih area’s Naisctdlictcao^ita ( Canto XVII ) we find a systematic 
attempt not only to bring together the different charges levelled against 
the Brahmanical faith by th© Jainas and the Buddhists but to formulate 
an elaborate reply to them from the orthodox standpoint. TJie aim of the 
author ot Naisadhacarita is to demonstrate the triumph of Hindu orthodoxy 
over the heretics, while that of Somadeva is to portray its discomfiture in 
a religious controversy between a tenacious Jaina 'and a zealous champion' 
of orthodox Brahmanism. 


VAIglJAVISM 

It is a noteworthy feature of Ya^astilaJca that, although it discusses 
or mentions so many philosophical and religious tenets of different schools,, 
it is practically silent upon the Pancaratra system and Vaisnava doctrine. 
This is all the more strange, because about the time when Somadeva wrote 
there was a large mass of Pancaratra literature extant in Kashmir, as shown 
by the citations in TJtpala’s Spandapradipihaf a commentary on Kallata’s 
Spandalzariha, Utpala wrote in the tenth century/ and quotes in his work 
Panccordtra^ruti, Panca/rdtropanisad, and the three wellknown Saihhitas 
Jayd, Sdtvata and Paushard, He quotes also the Vi^uydifnala and two 


2 Utpala quotes Anandavardhana and is very probably earlier than 'Abhlnavagupta^ 


Ohatterji; Kashmir Shaivism, part I,'p. 132. 
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texts called. Sctfhlcar8ana>suiras and Jabdlisutras, which, to judge from the 
citations, are clearly works dealing with Vaisnava doctrine.^ It would 
seem that while works dealing with Paucaratra or Vaisnava doctrines were 
widely prevalent in Kashmir in the tenth century, they had not so far become 
current in the Deccan , otherwise it would be difficult to explain the absence 
of any reference to Paiioaratra tenets in so encyclopaedic a writer as the 
author of Yasastilaka, 

The Bhagavatas are casually mentioned by Somadeva in a simile 
in Ya^astilakay Book I, and spoken of as resorting to Kisnabhfimi, explained 
in "(ihe commentary as referring to Dvaraka.^ Another reference occurs 
towards the end of Book V, wherein Asuri, one of the interlocutors of the 
sage Sudatta, in the episode of Oandakarman, is described as a Bhagavata; 
but in the discussion that follows he figures as an exponent of Samkhya views. 
The silence of Somadeva on Vaisnava doctrine seems to be am indication 
that Vaisnavism was not a force to reckon with in the Deccan in the tenth 
century ; and, in any case, it does not evoke any criticism in his work. 

Certain characteristics of Visnu are, it is true, criticized in Yaias^ 
tilaha. Somadeva, for instance, criticizes the belief in the ' Incarnations 
of Visnu, of which he gives the number as ten.® He refers also to Radha’s 
relations with Narayana,* and Kisna’s love for the cowherd maids.® But, 
on the whole, the deity appears in his work rather as a mythological 
character than as the central figure of a religious system. A passing 
reference to the idea that the universe is pervaded by Vi?nu occurs in a 
description of evening scenery, in Book I V.® 

The paucity of references to the cult of Visnu, as contrasted with 
the prominence given to that of Siva, in Somadeva's work, seems to suggest 
that, while Vaisnavism existed during the period of the Rastrakutas, it was 
Saivism that wielded the greater influence, and formed the principal target of 
Jaina attacks. It is, however, necessary to go back much earlier to obtain 
a correct perspective of the relative position of the Vaisnava and Saiva 
faiths in the Deccan. The early Oalukyas were mostly, if not all, 
followers of the Vaisnava cult. The Vaisnava cave at Badami was excavated 

1 A definition of Visnu is quoted from the Samkarsanasuiras ; while the citation from 
the Jabahsutras declares Vasudeva to be the supreme Soul. 

2 P- 13. 

3 See Chap. XII. 

4 See Chap. XVn. 

5 ^ 4 1 ^ : I 3. 204. 

3 “ut p* 10. ^ 
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}n 578 A. D. under Kirtivarman I. In it was installed the image" of Vi§nu 
and provision made for narayandbali or offering to Narayana.^ Still morp 
significant is the fact that most of the early and archaic-looking temples at 
Aihole, in the south-eastern portion of the Bijapur district, were originally 
dedicated to Visnu, the usual cognizance being the figure of Garuda uppn 
the dedicatory block over the shrine door.^ The earliest of these temples 
are that of Lad Khan and the Kontgudi group, ascribed to the beginning 
of the sixth century A. n. The temple of Lad Khan® is square in plan 
arid remarkable for its cave-like characteristics: the flat roof, and its want 
of elevation, the great massiveness of the pillars unusual in structural temples 
and the total absence of anything like a Hhha/ra or tower, except for a small 
square shrine over the central portion of the roof. The temple has great 
lattice windows, beautifully finished, in the north and south sides; ‘but the 
most decorated part of the temple is the front porch, the pillars of which 
have life-sized images upon them in bold relief’. The Kont-gudi temple is 
of the same type as the last, and, like it, square in plan. It is smaller in 
size, ‘but, except for the pillars, it is hardly less massive in construction’. 
‘The roof in them idle, above the four pillars, is Apt, and it slopes away 
from this square space, all around, to the four walls.* Upon the flat 
pentral portion of the roof is the first storey of an unfinished tower, with 
an image niche on each of its four '^sides. That on the west contains an 
image of the Varaha avatdra of Visnu ; while, on the east, is the Vamana avatdra. 
By the side of Kont-gudi is another early temple, of an unusual type. 
The edifice is, in plan, more like an early Muhammadan mosque than a 
Hindu temple, being in the from of a long open verandah, with three rows 
of columns in its depth., ‘ The shrine is just where the Mihmh would have 
been, being formed, by enclosing the space between the central pair of 
back pillars and the back walls, the doorway being between the pillars’. 
The pillars are of the same type as those at Lad Khan’s and upon the front 
of one of the pillars is an image of Narasimha. Close to this temple is 
another of the same class, ‘built upon the ■'same open verandah plan’, 
somewhat smaller in size. 

One of the most remarkable buildings ^at Aihole is that known as 
the Durga temple, which, in plan, closely resembles the Buddhist Caitya 
Q^ves, As in these cathedral caves, the end of the temple is round or apsidal, 

1 Bbandarkar; Vaisnavism, Saivism etc., Poona edition, p. 61. 

2 See Consens ; Ghaluhyan ATchitccture of the Kanarese Districts, p, 32 fE, 

3 So called, because a Muhammadan of that name, not long ago, lived. m the deserted 
building. 
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and it lias a central nave and two side aisles separated by two rows 
columns. The central roof is flat and lofty, and that of the side aisles 
low and sloping. Perhaps the most conspicuous feature is the pillared 
verandah, outside, surrounding the temple, and projecting in front to form 
an open pillared hall, or porch. Garuda presiding above the shrine door 
shows that the temple was dedicated to Vi§nu. 

A characteristic common to the temples mentioned above is that the 
shrine is not a separate compartment from the hall, as is usual in Brahmanical 
temples, but is formed within the hall itself by enclosing the required 'space 
between one of the walls and the nearest pillars. In the caitya-liikQ Durga 
temple, the shrine is in the place where the dagoba would be. Even apart 
from the peculiar shrine, these early temples have many unusual character- 
istics and stand in a class by themselves, both as regards age and style. In 
addition to them, there are certain other temples at Aihole, also dedicated 
to Visnu, which are considered to be earlier than the seventh century A. n., 
judging by the general style and *more cyclopean-looking masonry.’ 

It will be thus seen that Vaisanavism came to be associated with a 
very early type of architecture at Aihole, which must have been an important 
centre of the Visnu cult during ^he sixth and seventh centuries A, d. 
But towards the beginning of the eighth century, the centre of gravity 
shifts to Pattadalial, where we find massive temples being erected in 
honour of Siva, and what looks like a change over to Saivism takes 
place. Certain old shrines, for example, the Malegitti-Sivalaya, which 
were oiiginally dedicated to Visnu, seem to have been converted to 
Saiva worship at a later date.^ On a pillar in the Durga temple at Aihole 
is a short inscription in 'letters of the 8th or 9th century, which reads 
“ Srl-Basa-mayya, the hhatta of Kisuvolal.'' ' Pattada Kisuvolal is the 
ancient name of Pattadakal, and the presence of the hJiatta from that centre of 
Saivijsm ‘may be connected with the time when these temples were restored 
for. Saiva worship.’^ There is another factor pointing to such conversion 
of Visnu temples to Saiva worship. A’ circular panel of carving representing 
the tdndcwa dance of Siva is found, for example, on the front of most of 
the old temples at Aihole. But the slab often lies loosely against the tower 
instead of being built in with it; and in the earliest temples the sculpture 
is of inferior quality compared with that on the other parts. It is probable 
that the slab bearing representation -of theja^dai)® is a later addition made 
when the temples were first converted to Saiva worship.® 

1 See above. 

' 2 Oousens (op cit.), p. 39. 

3 Oousens (op. cit.), p. 40. , - 
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Vaisnavism appears to have been a secondary cult under the 
Ra^trakutas. The great cave temples at Ellora were, with a few exceptions, 
excavated for the worship of Siva, if we exclude the Ruddhist and Jama 
caves. The two-storied Da^avatara cave is no doubt an exception, and 
contains sculptures representing Vi§nu resting on Sesa ; Visnu, six-armed, 
holding up the Govardhana hill; and the Varaha, Vamana and Narasimha 
incarnations. The shrine was excavated about the middle of the eighth 
century a. n. in the reign of the Rastrakuta king' Dantidurga, whose 
triumphs are recorded in an inscription upon the cave.^ But Saiva sculpture 
preponderates even in the Dasavatara cave. Some of them illustrate the 
Bhairava aspect of Siva^ ; and there is another of particular interest, designed 
to prove the superiority of Siva to Brahma and Visnu who fail to discover the 
top and the base respectively of the great linga^ There is another 
Vai§nava cave at Ellora (No. XXVII), known as the Milkmaid’s cave, 'but the 
style of it says but little for the wealth or influence of the sect in the days 
when it was executed. ’ ^ 

As already stated, if temple architecture is any index to the influ- 
ence and popularity of a religion, Saivism was the more important faith 
during the rule of the Calukyas of Kalyani. There exist a comparatively 
few examples of later Calukyan temples dedicated to Vijsnu, Vikramaditya 
VI constructed a large temple of Viisnu, and had a tank dug in front of it*® 
An inscription slab, in the court-yard of the temple of Baksi^a-Xedaresvara, 
records a grant, in 1075 a. d., of a village to the Vai§nava temple of Nara- 
simha at Baligave, or Balagamve, now a small village in Mysore territory, 
fourteen miles south-west of Hira-Kerur in the Dharwar district.® The 
Basti or KaUa-Gudi at Degamve, about twenty-five miles south-east from 
Belgaum, is a decorated medieval temple consisting of ' a long pillared hall 
in front of three shrines on the west side, the middle one projecting forward 
into the hall in advance of the other two’. The central shrine contains 
an image of Laksmi-Naraya^ia, An inscription in the temple records the 
building of the shrines of Kamalanarayana and Mah^aksmi; while another 
records a grant by Xamaladevi, queen of the Kadamba chief of Goa, to 
Brahma^as of the village of Degamve, in 1175 A. D.’ S,tanding at right 

1 Oousens (op. cit), p. 9, 

2 Burgess : A Guide to Mura Cave Temples^ p, 27, 

3 See Chap. XVII, 

4 Burgess (op, cit.), p. 46. 

6 Y%hramdnkadevaearita XVII. 15 

6 Oousens (op, cit,), p. 106, 

T Ibid, p. 119, 
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angles to the temple of Siddhesvara at Haveri, in the Dharwar district, is 
a smaller Vaisnava temple dedicated to Narasunha, a large image of the 
deity being found in the shrine. Mahadeva, the general of Vikramaditya VI, 
who built the great Siva temple at Ittagi towards the end of the eleventh 
century, built also the temple of Narayana, which might he identified 
with the smaller temple, built in granite, upon the south side of the main 
temple. *It occupies very much the same position with regard to the 
main temple as the Vaisnava shrine of Narasimha does to the temple 
of Siddhesvara at Haveri.’ 

Of the later Calukyan temples in the BeUary district of Madras 
Presidency, there appear to be few that are dedicated to Visnu. Notable 
exceptions are the temple of Venngopalasvamin at Magala and that of 
Ke^avasvamin at Huvinahadgalli.^ 

It is apparent, on the whole, that more elaborate provision seems 
to have been made for the organised worship of Siva than for the cult 
of Visnu under the ruling dynasties of the Deccan. There is also the 
important fact that, in the history of the Deccan, during seven centuries, 
Vaisnavism has nothing so imposing and grand to show as the temple 
of Virupaksa at Pattadakal or Kahasa at Ellora or Mahadeva at Ittagi. 

The situation is not far different in the northern part of the 
Deccan where, architecturally, the most important templeis the great 
shrine of Siva at Ambaranatha, built in the eleventh century a. d. 
,The temple of Laksmi-Narayana at Pedgaon, near Srigunda in the 
Ahmadnagar"^ district, is *a perfect little gem’, but its date is not 
known.® Far more important for the religious history of the Deccan is 
the celebrated Vaisnava temple of Vithoba, or Vitthala, at Pandharpur 
in the Sholapur district, on the banks of the Bhima. The present temple 
is of little interest from an architectural point of view; but there is no 
doubt that it succeeded an older one to the same deity, as an inscription 
upon a pilaster of a former temple, now used as an overhead beam iD 
the present, informs us that the Hoysala king Vira-Some^vara presented 
a gift of gold to the god Vitthala in Samvat 1159 (1237 A. D.).® Vithoba 
is perhaps the most popular deity in the Deccan, but the temple dedicated 
to him is not known to have existed before the "(jhirteenth century. The 

— \ 

r ‘ 

1 SeeBea; GhaluLyan Architecture, , 

2 Consens: Medxaeval Temples of the Dahhan, p. 56. 

8 Ibid. p. 64. For another reference see Bhandai^kar: Va^snav^8)nf Sctivistn etCn 
^ Poona edition, p. 124, 
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cult itself must have existed before r this, and probably" goes back to a 
much earlier date, but it is difficult to determine its extent and influence 
during the period under consideration. . r , 

‘ ’ While speaking of the' relative position of Vai§navism and Saivism 
in the Deccan, it is necessary to point out that there appears to have 
been no sharp division between the two cults in those early days. On 
the other hand, a certain amount of syncretism is apparent in the religious 
thought of the time. The popularity of the conception of trimurti is an 

illustration of this. An inscription of the reign of the Calukya king 

Vijayaditya says that images of Brahma, Visiju and Mahei^vara were 
installed in Vatapipura (Badami) in the third year of his reign,' that 
is, in 699 A. D. The images of these three deities occur also in the 

panels of the ceilings of several of the oldest temples at Aihole. Bor 

example, in the temple beside that of Kont-gudi, there are finely carved 
images of Brahma, Vi§nu and Siva in each of the three central bays of 
the ceiling, Siva being placed in the centre.^ There was a temple at 
Salotgi in the^ Bijapur district, in the 10th century, for the joint worship 
of Brahma, Vi§nu and Siva.^ No less significant is the impartial , mixture 
of Saiva and Vai§nava sculptures in the early temples of the Deccan, 
Bor example, on the exterior walla of the temple of Papanatha at Pattadakal, 
there are images of Siva in various attitudes, Vi^iju, Mahi§asura~mardinl, 
Gauapati, Narasimha, Varaha, the Vamana amtwra^ and Kr§^a, upholding 
the Govardhana hill. Among the sculptures on the walls of the temple of 
Virupaksa, are found Ar(ffianari, the Vamana avatdra and Visnu upon the 
east face of the edifice; &va and Parvati, the tandava of Siva, Hariharai 
Bhairava and Varaha on the north side; Siva and Vi§iju in various forms 
on the west wall; and LakulKa, Siva in difierent forms, Vi§nu and Narasiiiiha 
among those on the south wall. Similarly, there is ‘an impartial mixture 
of Saiva and Vai§iiava subjects in the image groups, representing Narasimha,’ 
Mahi§asura-mardini, Varaha, Vi§nu, Ardhanari and Siva, in the nicheS 
around the walls in the outer verandah of the Durga temple at Aihole. 
Among the sculptures on the pillars in the Saiva temple of Mallikaijuna or 
Trailokye^vara at Pattadakal are depicted scenes from the life ‘ of Krsna/ 
He is seen,^ for example,killing Kaihsa’s great elephant, then the demon 

He^in who is in the shape of a horse, and, at the end, Ari§ta who attacked 
him in the shape of a savage bull.® 

t 

_ ^ ^ 

1 Oousens: Ghatukyan Architectufe of the ^anafeae JDiatriotSf p, 37, Pig. 3. 

2 Altekar ; The JRastrahutas and their timeSf pp. 275, 403. 

3 Oottsens(op.<5it.), pp, 38, 64, 66, 70. 
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It will be seen that, among the inearnatiohs of Yisnu], Varah'a’, 
Vamana and Narasimha are the inost frequent in the sculptural represent- 
ations of that deity in the early temples of the Deccan. At Ellora, as in the 
Da^avatara cave, they are found also in the Kailasa temple, in the corridor 
surrounding the back half 6f the court. ^ The ten incarnations of Vi§nu are 
found sculptured on a huge rock at Badami, close behind the Bhtitanatha 
group of temples. Upon the south side of this rock is a sculpture of 
Narayana reclining upon Sesa, with the ten avatd7'as in a row .above him, 
some on one side and some on the other side of, Brahma.^ .The sculpture 
in question is no doubt much earlier than the reference to the ten 
(watdras in Somadeva’s Ya^asUlaka. The number of the, arntdras 

s ’ * 

came, as a matter of fact, to be fixed at ten long before the tenth^ century 
A. D. A verse inscription in PaUava-Grantha characters , of about the 
eighth century a. d., found in the rook-cut temple of Varaha-Perumal af 
Mahabalipuram, enumerates the ten incarnations as follows: the Pish, the 
Tortoise, the Boar, the Man-Lion, the Dwarf, Rama, Rama ( Para^urama ), 
Rama (Balarama), Buddha and Kalkin.® The reference to the ten avatdms 
in Somadeva’s work is, however, of some importance as -'showing that they 
were well-known, and probably worshipped, in the Deccan in the tenth century. 
The image of Narayana with the ten amtdraSf on the rock at Badami, is 
still worshipped, and a small shrine has been built for the purpose in front 
of the rock.^ 


The close contiguity of Saiva and Vai^^ava, shrines at HaVeri# 
and probably also at Ittagi, is an indication of the harmonioils co-eiistence 
of the two cults. Interesting examples of Saiva and VaifnaVa shrines 
standing in close juxtaposition to one another have been found in Mysore , 
State, at Marale in the Chikmangalur Taluk, and at Mosale, a village about 
eight miles to the south of Hassan. The twin temples at , Mosale are 
ornate structures standing side by side, a few feet apart, and belong to 
the Hoysala style of architecture. They are identical in size ,and 
workmanship, and have been assigned, on architectural grounds^ to the 
twelfth century a. d., when mosf of the ornate temples in Mysore State 
9ame into being. One of the shrines is dedicated to Siva styled as Nage^vara, 
while the other contains a Vi§]gLU image called Channakedava.® - 


1 Burgess (op. oi€.), p. ^2, , 

2 Cousens ( op. cit. ), p. 67. 

3 Sastri; Two staims of Pallam Kh%g& md Five Pallam Inwri^iionSt 
ikB Archaeological Survey of India ). p. 6. 

4 Cousens (op. cit.), p, 67. 

5 AnnttoJ JSsporf of the Mysore Archaeological Deparimentfor 1924, p. 6» 
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' As, Puranie deities, Siva and Vi§^u were equally ^f;^ijeiicpU^^ 
in the Deccan, as' elsewhere, a trend reflected in sculpture as -wSl as 
literature. Among the few non-Jaina writers of the Rastrakut-a period, 
Trivikrama .Bhatta, the author of Nalacampu, who lived in the early years 
of the tenth century, under Indra III, was a staunch adherent of the Saiva 
faith. The work is described in the colophons as ‘imprinted with the lotus 
feet of Siva*, and the concluding verse of each chapter contains a phrase 
expressive of devotion to Siva. The sixth chapter of Nalacampu contains, 
however, a. fervent hymn to ViscLu; and this also reminds us of the fact 
that the opening verse of Rastrakuta grants ofiers salutation to Vi§nu as 
well as ^iva. Devotion to both the deities was part of the religious 
syncretism of the time, and shows the popularity and ascendancy of the. 
Puranic religion as a whole. But the .evidence furnished by architecture, 
and literary sources shows that, as an organised cult, Vai^iiavism occupied' 
a subsidiary position in the Deccan, and seems to have prevailed there 
in the shadow ' of Saivism for several centuries, say, from the eighth to the ‘ 
twelfth. The Vai§uava cult was hardly a rival of Jainism in the pepcan; 
and we find, accordingly, Jaina attacks levelled chiefly against Saivism? 
which was its greatest rival even before the rise of the Lihgayats, 


DUDDHISTS AND OTHER SECTS 

The Jainas had nothing but contempt for those communities who , 
had no objection to taking flesh and wine. In Yaiastilaha, VJ. 10 the Veda 
and the Buddhist and the Saiva scriptures are described as favouring the use 
of honey, flesh and wine.^ The Buddhists are particularly decried for not 
observing any restrictions in regard to food and drink. In Ya^asUlc(>h(x> VI, 2 
Somadeva asks: How can the wise respect the Buddhist who is addicted to 
flesh and winel** 


In another verse the Buddhist appears to be described as a votary of 
what is called . advaita pure and simple. .Somadeva seems to say that, 
excepting the Jaina doctrine, all other systems favour either ‘ the path of 
duality* {dvaita) or ‘that of non-duality* {advaita); and' he illustrates his 
remarks by saying that the Mantrin or the Saiva mystic follows the 
Vdmamdrga and the Dalsinamdrga, and the Brahmanical’ Scriptures lay 
stress on Karma and Jnana, while those of the Buddhists merely prescribe 
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flesh-eating/ In Ya4astildka VII. 24 the Buddhists are mentioned first 
among certain communities who recommend the eatingi of fiesh.^< 

' The quarrel of the Jainas and the Buddhists over the question 

of using flesh as an article of food goes back to very early times. “la 
the', time of Buddha there was in Vai^ali a wealthy general named Siha 
\who was a convert to Buddhism. He became a liberal supporter of the 
Brethren and kept them constantly supplied with good flesh food. When 
it was noised -abroad that the bhikshus were in the habit of eating such 
food specially provided for them the Tirthikas made the practice a matter 
of angry reproach.” The Master thereupon announced to the Brethren 
“ the law that they were not to eat the flesh of any animal which they had 
seen put to death for them, or about which they had been told that it 
had been killed for them, or about which they had reason to suspect 
that it had been slain for them. But he permitted to the Brethren 
as ‘ pure ’ ( that is, lawful ) food the flesh of animals the slaughter of which 
had not been seen by the bhikshus, not heard of by them, and not suspected by 
them to have been on their account. In the Pali and Ssu-fen Vinaya 
it was after a breakfast given by Siha to the Buddha and some of the 
Brethren, for which the carcase of a large ox was procured, that the 
I^’irgranthas reviled the bhikshus and Buddha instituted this new rule 
declaring fish and flesh pure in the three conditions. The animal food 

now permitted to the bhikshus was tersely described as * unseen, 

unheard, unsuspected^ ” Two more kinds of animal food were later 

“declared lawful for the Brethren, viz. the flesh of animals which had 
died a natural death, and that of animals which had been killed by a 
bird of prey or other savage creathre," ® This was the Hinayanist position 

1 JUT \ irml u 

' n The Ms. a remarks 1 

2 etc. A little further on, Somadeva says that a king named 
^aurasena, although he had taken a vovr to abstain from flesh-eating, became addict- 
ed to it, being misled by the doctrines of the Veda, medical lore and the Advaita 

doctrine )• The Advaitamata obviously refers to the Buddhist 

view of flesh-eating. 

3 Watters: On Tuan Ghwan^a Travels in India 629-60 A. D., Vol. I, p 55. 
Manichaeism, which prohibited the slaughter of animals, permitted the Hearers, as 

distinguished from the Elect, to eat flesh food when it had been slain by others. Cf. 
Wand: A Kistory of the Early Church, p. 141. The Manichaean Elect and Hearers 

,, corresponded pretty well to monks -and seculars. Babylon was the birth-place of 
Manichaeism, and Manes, the founder of the new religion about the middle of the 

third century, was brought up ^in the sect of the Mugthasila, who laid special stress 
on abstinence from flesh, wine and women. Hidd; A History of the^ Church, 
, Vol. I, p. 606. < . 
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in iregard to the use of flesh as an article of food. The Mahayanist' 

rule, on the other hand, prohibited “the use of flesh of any kind as 
food!" by the ‘sons of Buddha’”, and “some MahSyanists were strict in 

abstaining, not only from all kinds of flesh food, but also from milk and 
its products.”^ In Yuan Chwang’s time, for instance, there were three 
Buddhist monasteries in Karnasuvarna (in Bengal) “in which in accordance 
with the teaching of Devadatta milk products were not taken as food.”^ 
So far as Jaina criticism is concerned, the writers do not make any distinction 
between Hinayanists and Mahayanists and condemn the Buddhists^ as a 
class for partaking of animal food. That there was considerable laxity in 
matters of food and drink among the Buddhists in the tenth century and 
thereabouts seems extremely probable, and charges of soft living were 
in fact occasionally levelled against them. Bevasena, who wrote about 
twentyfive years earlier than Somadeva, severely criticizes Buddhist' doctrine, 
in his Bhdmsamgrahaf^ and remarks that the Buddhist regards whatever 
falls into his begging bowl as pure, eats flesh and shamelessly drinks wine, but 
if it were possible to go to heaven by eating flesh and drinking wine, it 

is the drunkards and the huntsmen that would go thither,® Similarly, 
Udayana, who wrote a few decades after Somadeva, says that the absence 

of any restrictions in the matter of food and drink, eating at aU hours of 
the day, and lightness of religious duties are among the causes that 
induce men to become Buddhists.^ Hemacandra says in his commentary 
on his Yoga^dstra 4. 102 that the practice of austerities is impossible for 
the Buddhists who eat day and night, and make no distinction between lawful 
and forbidden food. Further, he remarks in an interesting verse that 
the religion of the Buddha is excellent indeed, its essentials being a soft 

bed,- rice-gruel in the morning, boiled rice at noon, drinking bouts in 
the evening, and sugarcandy at night.® The Buddhists, on the whole, 

gave offence to the Jainas by their indulgence in food and drink which the 
latter abhorred. 

In Ya^astilalca VIII. 43 Somadeva advises his co-religionists to have 
nothing to do with the Buddhists, the^astikas, the Adepts in sacrifices, the ■ 
Jatilas (that is, the Saivas) and the Ajivakas,® There is no doubt that a 
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Watters (op. oit.), p. 57. 
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certain amount of pommnnal hatred existed between ,|ihe Jainas and the 
Buddhists, and mutual recriminations are occasionally found in the religious 
literature of both the communities.' The Jainas contended that since the 
Buddhists denied the existence of the Self, all their talk of compassion and 
philanthrophy was meaningless. The Buddha is accordingly called ‘ferocious 
and merciless ’ Jatasinjhanandi’s Vardngacarita 25.84.^ On similar 

grounds Akalahka accuses the Buddha of criminal propensities such as injury 
to others, falsehood, theft and unchastity P 

The Buddhists are likewise in the habit of giving expression tq 
their contempt for the J ainas and their habits and customs. The celebrated 
Mahii.ya.na work Saddharma-pundarlla ( earlier than the third century ) says, 
for instance, that the Bodhisattva ‘must avoid such monks as follow the 
precepts of the Arhat, and immoral men ( chap. XIII ) 

The practice of nudity mentioned in the 

(ohap, XVII) among the stupid customs followed by the adherents of the ' 
non-Buddhist systems obviously refers to the Digambara monks. In the' first 
half of the seventh century, the great Chinese traveller Hsuan-tsang (the 
name is variously spelt), a philosopher of Mahayana Buddhism, ridicules 
Jainism as a sort of caricature of the Buddhist religion. “These sectarians”, 
writes Hsuan-tsang, “give themselves up 'to extreme austerities. Day and 
night they display the most ardent zeal without a moment’s respite. The law 
expounded by their founder (Mahavira) iias been largely stolen from the 
books of Buddha, and on this’ he guided himself when 'laying down ‘his 
precepts and rules. In their religious observances and exercises, they follow 

almost entirely the rule of the Buddhist monks The statue of 

their teacher, by a kind of impertinent imitation, resembles that of Buddha, ” 
Here is a picture of the Digambara monks drawn Ky the Chinese pilgrim; 
“The Jainas think they gain distinction by leaving their bodies entirely 
naked, and they make a virtue of tearing out their hair. Their skin is ‘ 
all broken, and their feet are horny and cracked ; they are like those rotten ' 
trees that are found close to a river.”* In Similar but less dignified 
language, certain Digambara practices are ' held up to ridicule in the 
Dolidhom of Sarojavajra ( Saraha ) written in an Apabhraihsa dialect 
sometime between the eighth and twelfth centuries.® Saraha, who was a 
Buddhist Tantric writer, says that if it were possible to attain salvation by 
going about naked, the dogs and the jackals would' sUrely attain it. As 

2 \ ll IFyayavimseaya, verse 390. 

3 Frans, Kern, p. 265 (S. B. B. ) 

4 Grousset:' In the footsteps of the Buddha^ pp. 19T-8, 

6 Ed H. P, Sastri in in?r gft ^r, Introduction, p. 6. 
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regards the (Dractice of j)luckiiig otit the hair, he s^iys somethi^ ^ositivel/.> 
indecent. ' Then he says ' that ' if ■ the carrying of peacock-S’^feathe^ 
led to salvation, the horses and ■ the elephants who are ‘^fe^^^'atfed 
with theni were hound to obtain itl^ Eecriminations of this type point 
to theological hdtred, but there is no reason to ' suppose that there was 
any deep-seated hostility between the Jainas and the Buddhists. As 
pointed out by S. G. Vidyabhusan, ‘ there was no bitter rivalry ’ between 
the two communities. According to the same scholar, the J aina ^ writers 
Rabhasa Nandi (circa 850 A, n.) and Kalya^acandra (about 1000 a. d.) 
appear to have written commentaries on the Buddhist logician^Dharmakirti's 
Samhandha-parllc^d and PmmmiOrvdrtika respectively; while the Jaina 
Mallavadin ( about 962 A. n. ) wrote a commentary on Kydya-hindu-fihd of 
Dkarmottara.^ 

The Sjivakas whom Somadeva mentions among the communities 
to be shunned by the Jainas were an ancient sect founded by Mahkhaliputra 
Go^alaka, a contemporary of Mahavira, and the present reference to them ‘ 
shows that members of this sect were still to be found in the tenth century. 
The Jainas disliked the Ajivakas, as their founder Go^alaka was a bitter 
rival and opponent of Mahavira, and the former is, as a matter, of fact, 
represented as something of an impostor in early Jaind. literaiure.® Nor 
Were the Ajivakas liked by the Buddhists. Just as Somadeva asks the 
Jainas to keep aloof from Ajivakas, Buddhists, Nastikas and others, similarly 
the Saddha/i^ma-pundarilca ( Chap. XIII ) declares that the ^ Bodhisattva 
never associates with Carakas, Parivrajakas, Ajivakas and NirgranthaS 
(Jainas).^ The Ajivakas had certain peculiar doctrines, e. g. the Niyativada^ 
an extreme form of fatalism propounded by Go^alaka, and seem to have 
flourished in South India for centuries after the age of Mahivira, as their 
doctrines are included among the contemporary philosophical systems 
described in detail in’ the Tamil epic Manimehhalai, .assighe’d to the early 
centuries of the Christiah era. In another Tamil epic of th6 same age, 
the S'Uappadihdramf the father of the heroine Kamjaki is said to have 
distributed his wealth among the Ajivaka friars. This' is a tery important 

- i* 

1 5i?oi?Trf^3T^5i^?rr, ^rr arsg ?rr ^ ^ 

5rT ^ 1 

2 A History of Indian Logie, pp, 194, 198. 

3 See Gopanii AjiviJfa aect— 4 new iilicrpvctaiim in Bharatiya tidys. Vol ll 

part 11. ‘ ' 

4 Trane* Setn, p» 263 ^ S* S* H* ), In ancient Stlddliist tests ithe A-jlt^akas ai*fe regarded 

as tlie worst of the sophists. ‘As the s^ct is thrice mentioned in the Asoka Edicts as 
receiving royal gifts, it is certain that it retained an important position for several 
centuries at least. ’ Bhys Davids ; Dialogues of the Duddha, Part I, p, 71,' - 
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reference inasmuch as the religion of the Sjivakas, if it could be so described, 
was undoubtedly practised in South India at the time It should be noted 
in this connection that Somadeva, contrary to his usual practice, does not 
mention any doctrines of the sect so that we cannot tell how far any well- 
defined Sjivaka system prevailed in his time. All that the reference to the 
Ajivaks in Ya^astilaha proves is the existence of the sect in the tenth century. 

In Ya^asiilaha VII. 24 Somadeva seems to refer to another sect, 
although it is not explicitly mentioned. He says that such is the peculiarity 
of things that the cow’s milk is pure but not the flesh, just as the gem 
supposed to be on the hood of a snake counteracts poison, while snake-poison 
itself causes death. Again, milk may be taken, but nob the cow’s flesh; just as 
the leaves of a poisonous plant may be taken for the cure of disease, while its 
roots are sure to cause death." Somadeva seems hero to reply to an argument 
that if it was permissible to take milk there was no reason why one 
should not take beef. Exactly this opinion is put in the mouth of the leader 
of the Rahama^a sect in the Jaina allegorical play MohardjorParcljaija 
written about two centuries later, wherein he declares that just as one takes 
cow’s milk, similarly one may take also cow’s flesh without incurring 
sin. Rahamana says further that according to Dhanika, Dharma consists in 
the killing of Brahmana ascetics,® AYo do not know anything about this 
Rahamana who appears in the play along with the Kaula and the Kapalika, but 
the views attributed to him might very well represent those of the Muslims; 
It is not clear whether Somadeva had in mind the views of any particular sect 
Or community while making the statements cited above, but it was not 
impossible for him to have been acquainted with Muslim customs, since the 
Contact between Indian and Muslim cultures goes back to a date at least two 
Oenturies earlier than the composition of his Yaiastilaka, 

The conflict of religions in the Deccan in the tenth centtii*y 
should not blind us to the general spirit of toleration prevailing in the 
age. Much important evidence has been adduced by scholars to prove 
the existence of concord and harmony in the sphere of religion, and we 
have referred elsewhere* to isolated attempts at a synthesis of divergent 
philosophical and religious views in the century. 


1 AiyaUgar: Mdnimekhalai in its histOfieal setting, pp. 57, 198i 

2 1 ^ ^ ^ 

^ I ^ a ^ rm, II 

II 4. 24, 

4 See Chap. IX. 


CHAPTER XIV 

Jainj^ Criticism oi' Vedic Sacbifioes 

Apart fi’om the criticism of popular Hinduism, Somadeva denounces 
the Vedic sacrificial system for sanctioning animal slaughter in the controver- 
sial dialogue between Ya^odhara and his mother in Ya^astilaJca>f Book IV. 
As examples of Vedic rites involving the killing of animals he mentions 
Rajasuya, Vajapeya, Gosava, A^vamedha, Karlrl and Pu^darika (in which an 
elephant is said to have been sacrificed),^ and condemns also the Sautra- 
ma^il sacrifice in which it was customary to drink wine.® Vedic sacrifices are 
represented as sinful also in Buddhist texts, for example, in the Malidvastu 
(Vol. II, p. 237) wherein Mara instigates the Bodhisattva to perform' 
certain sacrifices for the attainment of heaven and religious merit, viz. 
A^vamedha, Paru§amedha, Somaprasa, Nirargada ( ^ ), Paduma and Pundarika.? 
References like these are of a literary character and do not always point to - 
contemporary conditions. In any case Somadeva’s criticism of Vedic 
sacrifices and citations fcom sacrificial texts do not prove that Vedic rites 
were common in his time, as Vedic sacrifices seem to have gone out of vogue? 
and become obsolete by the tenth century.. The Smarta religion reignedl 
supreme; and it has been pointed out, for instance-, that- there are only two 
Ra?trakuta inscriptions which record grants made to enable Brahmanas. to' 
perform Vedic sacrifices like Rajasuya, Vajapeya and Agnistoma. “In all 
other cases the grants were made for discharging purely Smarta duties 
connected with hcdi, cam, vaUvadeva,” Purther, “Alberuni was informed 
that the Vedic sacrifices were rarely performed and practically abandoned 

because they presupposed a long life V It may be added that the 

decline of Vedic sacrifices must have set in long before the tenth century or 
even the Ra§trakuta period. Samkara in his Bhdsya on the VeddMa Sutras 
3. 1. 25, indeed, speaks of Vedic- rites as if they were still being performed by 
cultured people in his time.® But it is important to- note that the Pra^asta-^ 
jydda Bhdsya^ which belongs to the early centuries of the Christian era, 
while laying down the religious duties of a householder in connection with 

I 

^ I* Th© object of the Karirl sacrifice \ras to bring 

ram. For references see Handiqui: Naishadhacarita^ Vocabulary ( euh voce). 

2 See, for example, the first story of Book VII, summarized in Chap, XVI. 

3 I 

i Altckar*. The Ba&traJSttas and their limes, p. 279, 
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the Vai^esika scheme of spiritual discipline, prescribes in the first instance 
Smarta rites such as the five Mahayajfias and the Pakayajnas, and then 
mentions the Srauta sacrifices the Haviryajfias ( Agnyadheya, Darsapaurna- 
masa etc,) and the Somayajnas ( Agnistoma, Ukthya etc.), ■^o be undertaken 
if one has the capacity to do so} Udayana who wrote in the last quarter of the 
tenth century says m his Nydyahusumdnjalif chap." 2, that Vedic rites such as 
Rajasuya and Advamedha were dying out in his time, as they were no longer 
performed, and that in his age Dharma rested only on one foot, charity, owing 
to the decline of the Vedic sacrifices.^ The Nyaya theory of ^dhliocchedaj the 
dying out of the Vedic schools, was, in fact, more in conformity with the 
process of history than the Mimamsa view which refused to believe in any 
such decay. 

It may, however, be readily admitted that Vedic sacrifices continued 
to be sporadically perfomed till quite recent times; and contemporary evidence 
of the performance of such rites iff not rare. The Asvamedha, in particular, 
attracted many kings of the ruling dynasties, i^'or example, the Iksvaku 
king Vasisthiputra Cariitamula I, who reigned in the Andhra country about 
the second quarter of the third century a. d.j is said to have performed 
the Advamedha and Vajapeya. sacrifices.® Several inscriptions of the 
Vakataka kings, who ruled in Central Provinces and Berar, state that 
Pravarasena I who reigned about the end of the third century a. d. performed 
four A^vamedhas besides several other Vedic sacrifices such as Agnistoma, 
Aptoryama, Ukthya, Soda^m, Atiratra, Vajapeya, Brhaspatisava • and 
Sadyaskra. The inscriptions of the Vakatakas frequently mention their 
kinsmen, the Bhara^ivas, who seem to have established themselves on the' 
banks of the Ganges, and are -said to have celebrated as many as ten 
A^vamedhas.* In Gupta records Samudragupta (circa 880-375 A. u.) is 
stated to have revived the Asvamedha which had long been in abeyance, 
evidently in North India; for it seems to have been quite popular in jbhe 
South. The Pallava king Sivaskandavarman, who has been assigned to 
about the beginning of the fourth century a. p., is reported to have performed 
the Agnistoma, Vajapeya and Asvamedha sacrifices.® Uahrasena, the 
Traikutaka king of Northern Deccan, who ruled in the second half of the 
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fifth ceiitui 7 , and the Kadamba king Krsnavarman I, who -ruled in West 
Mysore and Kanara about the end of the fifth century a, d,, are also 
credited with the * performance of the A-^vamedha,^ In the sixth century 
A. n. the CiTlukya Pulakes'i I is mentioned as having performed a great many 
sacrifices including the Asvamedha.^ A much later instance is that of 
tho Cola king Rajadhiraja I, who is known to have performed the Asvamedha 
about the middle of the eleventh century.® The Yadava king Ersna 
(1247-1260 A, D.) is said to have performed a great many sacrifices and 
* brought fresh strength to the Vedic ceremonial religion which in the course 
of time had lost its hold over the people.’^ Candupandita, the author 
of a learned commentary on ^rlharsa’s Naisadhacarita^ performed a large 
number of important sacrifices, showing that Vedic ritual was not extinct 
in Gujarat in the last quarter of the thirteenth century/ The Vajapeya 
was performed in the sixteenth century for the Vijayanagara kings 
Nrsirhha and Krsna-Raya.“ The Asvamedha was performed by Sevai 
Jayasing of Amber as late as the first half of the eighteenth century.’ 

Somadeva while condemning animal slaughter for religious .purposes 
combats the theory that killing in Vedic sacrifices is not, properly 
speaking, killing, as it ensures to the victim life in heaven.® The subject 
is more systematically dealt . with by Malli§ena ( 1292 a. d. ) in his 
Syadvadamanjarl (under verse 11). He tries to show that the killing of 
animals even for the purpose of Vedic sacrifices is a grievous sin, and quotes 
in support of his thesis the views of certain Brahmanical thinkers, Sruhkhyas 

and Vedantiiis and Vyasa, who abhorred the practice of animal slaughter 
in Vedic ritual. 

^ I ^ f cur i/ 

i i um u u i) 

1 ASOm, Tol, XXYI, p. 28 and Sarkar (op. cit.), p. 20. 

2 Bhandarkar : Early HisCory of the Eekkan, 3i’d od., p, 103, 

3 Sastn; The Golas, Vol. I, pp. 203, 312, 

4 Bhandarkar (op. tit. ), p, 197. 

0 Sec ihe English trans. of A^aishadhacarita, Introduction, p. III. 

6 Rice: Mysore and Cooryfrom the Inscriptions, p, 210. 

7 Sec P. IC. Godo’s papers in Poona Orientalist,' Yol, II, pp. 160-180 ar.d Mimansa 

Pralash, Yol. II, pp. 43-46. , 

5 Seo Book lY and Chapter XII of this book. 

9 Cited in the MalUaravrtti, 
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The views .of Vyasa are quoted also by Somadeva, and it is interesting to 'find 
Jama writers drawing on Brahmanical sources to reinforce the doctrine 
of ahimsd ( Tasastilahaj Book IV )• 

i uT^t?if^Tf5r \\ \ Ibid. 

Somadeva’s views on the killing of animals in Vedic sacrifices are recorded in 
the aforesaid dialogue between Yasodhara and his mother. Mallisena sums up 
by saying that just as a cruel man may try to obtain a kingdom by killing his 
own son, but cannot escape the ignominy and sin resulting therefrom, even if 
he attains his object, similarly, even though the gods may be gratified by the 
slaughter of animals sanctioned by the Veda, the sin caused by such killing 
can never be averted.' 


The attacks on the authority of the Veda and its religion which we 
jcome across in Yasastilaica belong to a class of recriminatory literature 
directed -against Vedic rites by Jaina writers since long before the tenth 
•century. Although -the Vedic religion had been obsolete for -centuries, it was 
considered worth while to attack the Veda, since it was the bed-rock on 
which the superstructure of Brahmanism was claimed to have been 
built up beyond the ravages of 'time. Among the many stories 
invented for the purpose of discrediting the Vedic religion, ’ there are 
at least three whicih deserve notice as illustrating the Jaina attitude 
and mentality in regard to the Brahmanical Scriptures. The earlier 
version of the story of Sagara, ‘Sulasa, Narada, Parvata and Vasu 
related in Jinasena I’s Hanvam^apurdna (cantos 17 and 23) and 
Somadeva’s Ta^astildkaj Book VI'I, occurs in the comprehensive Jaina 
Prakrit Tomance 'Vasudevahindi, Chap. V (circa sixth century a. d.'). 
This story is interesting as recording the J aina allegation , that the 
Veda and its religion were the work of a demon named Ealasura. The 
latter is also called Mahakala, e, g. in Yasudevaliindl wherein he is 
described as a most reprobate god, the minister pf Yama.^ Even a sober 
philosophical writer like Vidyanandi declares in his TattvdrtTiaSlokavdrtika 
1. 20. 36 that the followers of Ea^ada attribute the authorsHp of the 
Veda to Brahman, while the .Jainas attribute it to Ealasura. 
Similarly, in an outrageous story preserved in ' VasudevaMndl ( Chap. 
Ill), Pippalada, the reputed author of the Atharvaveda, is described as 


1 

2 


‘w ^ 5^5 aim?! sira^llr^ s^r- 
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ibeing 'born of the illioit union of the nun Sulasa and the ascetic 
Jannavakka. He is deserted by his parents as soon as he is born, 
but grows up to be an eminent Vedic .scholar. In the course of time 

he comes to know the circumstances of his birth, and invents the 

Atharvaveda and its black magic in order to take revenge upon his 
parents. He severs the tongue of his father with a ^knife, and after 
reminding him of the crime of desertion, of his own child, hacks him to 
pieces and offers the limbs as oblations in the sacrificial fire. A similar 
treatment is meted out to his mother. This is the Jaina version of 

the origin of the magic rites of the Atharvaveda. Another interesting 

but far from disgusting story about Vedic rites occurs in the eleventh 
canto of Bavisena’s Padmacao'ita (seventh century a. n.), which contains 
also a slightly different version of the Parvata Story. The story in 
question describes the destruction of Marutta’s sacrifice by Bavaria, 
represented as a patron of J ainism in Baviseiia’s work, which contains a J aina 
version of the story of the Bamayana. The Jaina sage Narada argues with 
the officiating priest about the authority of the Veda* and the advisability 
of performing sacrifices, and tries to convince him of the sinful character 
of animal slaughter. Some of his 'Sentiments are not unlike those expressed 
by Ya^odhara in Ya^astilaha; the following two verses, the first from Yasas^ 
tilaha, Book IV and the second from Padmaoa/rita 247, may be compared: 

'The assembled Brahmanas are enraged at the interference of Narada, 
and attack him with kicks and blows. The news Is brought to Bavaria 
who hastens to the sacrificial site with his soldiers, and there follows a. 
tumultous scene iu which the animals kept for the sacrifice are set 
free and sacrificial posts broken, and the Brahmanas receive a good 
hammering. The description of -the Brahmanas as ‘^huntsmen with 

the sacred thread round .their necks” sums up the Jaina attitude towards 
the Vedic religion. ... 

Considering the theological hatred of earlier times, it is not 
surprising to find Jaina writers inventing or giving currency to stories 
calculated to discredit the Vedic religion and culture. The Jainas had 
however, no direct knowledge qf Vedic literature, and their criticism of 
Vedic rites is often disfigured by gross exaggerations, misunderstanding and 
misstatements. A few examples may be given to show that even a 'deeply 
learned scholar like Somadeva is not wholly free from this charge. 
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^ ^ In Ya^astilaka, Book IV, Somadeva quotes a Vedio phrase 

Nr ^ NTT ^ ' ^d ', and opines that the Veda sanctions the killing of a Brahmana in 
spite of >^the general injunction that a Brahmana should not be killed.* "We 
<are not here concerned with the question of whether traces of human 
sacrifice are found in the Vedic age, but the phrase cited by Somadeva belongs 
to the ritual of the Purusamedha which is wrongly supposed by -him to be a 
human sacrifice. The Purusamedha was a symbolic rite,, and the human 
victims, men as well as women, who were actually tied to the sacrificial posts, 
Tjvere set free, one and all, after the pcuryagivikarana or carrying of a firebrand 
round the victims. These are enumerated in the Vdjasaneyisarhliita XXX. 
5-22 and the Taittirlya Brahmana III. 4, while the S'atapatha Brahmana 

(XIII. 6. 2. 12, 13) says: Now, the victims had the fire carried 

jround them, but' they were not yet slaughtered. Then a voice said to him, 
‘Purusha, do no*t consummate (these human victims): if thou wert to 
consummate them, man (purusha) would eat man 1 Accordingly, as soon aa 
fire had been carried round them, he set them free, and offered oblations to the 

same divinities The Kdtydyana S'rauta Su^a'X.'YJ. 1. 12 

clearly says that the Brahmanas and the other victims are released, just as 
the Kapiiljala birds and the other wild animals are set free in the A^vamedha 
after the paryagnikarcma (XX. 6. 9). It is true that there are two Srauta 
' Sutras, Vaitana (XXXVII. 10 ff.) and Sahkhayana (XVI.IO ff.), which set forth 
a form of Purusamedha in which a man is to be sacrificed, but these Sutras lack 
Brahmana authority for what they prescribe; and as Eggeling jpoints out, 
the Purusamedha described therein *‘is nothing more than what Sankhayana 
appears to claim for it, viz. an adaptation, and that a comparatively modern 
"adaptation, of the existing A^vamedha ritual. ’’ Further, “ the very fact that, 
in both Sutra works, this sacrifice is represented as being undertaken, not 
for the great object of winning iminortal life, but for the healing of the 
SAcrificer’s bodily infirmities, might seern sufficient to stamp the ceremony 
as one partaking more of the nature of the superstitious rites of the Atharvan 
priests than of that of the great sacrifices 'of the traditional Srauta ritual.”® 
According to Keith, the ritual prescribed in the versions of Sankhayana and 
the Vaitdna <^is a mere priistly invention to fill up the apparent gap in 
the sacrificial system which provided no place for man.”^ Hillebrandt 
gives too much importance to the version of Sankhayana and remarks tliat the 


1 See^Ohap. XII. ^ 

. 2 Eggeling’s Translation, Part V, p. 410. 

3 Eggeling; ^atapatha Brahmai^ai Trans., Part V, Introduction, p. xliv, 

4 Taittirlya Sainhita, Trans,, -Introduction, p, oxxxYiu. 
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Putusamedha is a relic of a barbaric age,^ but the statement is va^iie, and ' 
there are no reliable data "which might enable us to determine the limits of 
this 'barbaric age*. The evidence of the Satapatha Brahma^a, a far more 
ancient text, is of greater value than that of the two Sutra texts, and 
the fact remains that as early as the age of the Satapatha' Brahmana 
no human victims were sacrificed in. the Purusamedha. More generally 
speaking, the legend of Sunah^epa "is enough to show that human 
sacrifice was for the Brahmana period a horror beyond words’*.^ It 
is also noteworthy that the Purusamedha is not mentioned at all in the 
Samhitas of the Black Yajurveda: the Taittirlyaf the Maitrdyanl and' 
the Kdthaha nor in the comprehensive Baudhayana Srauta Sutra^ 

Another misleading statement made by Somadeva in Yai^astilcblta^ 
Book IV, concerns the Gosava sacrifice. He opines that this rite was 
devised to sanction incest with one’s mother and sister.^ The Gosava wa& an 
ehdha or one-day sacrifice and usually performed by a man of position of the 
Vai^ya caste, who might be honoured by the king and the people. The man 
who performed the Gosava was theraffeer called Sthapati, an honorific term. 
According to some, this rite was exclusively meant for the Vai^yR caste, and 
onjS of its important features was that fresh milk was poured over the 
Sacrifice!' while seated on the bare ground to the south of the Ahavaniya fire. 
This is roughly the account of the Gosava given in the Kdtydyma S'rautd 
Sfitror 'S.'SII. 11. 641. The prescribed sacrificial fee of a myriad oxen shows 
that the rite was performed by a wealthy man, and according to the 
Sahkhayana &'auta Sutra XYI. 15. 1 it should be undertaken by dne who 
desires dattle. The Tdittiriya Brdhmana II. 7. 6 and Tdndya Brdhmang> 
XI3t. 13. I connect the Gosava with Svarajya or supremacy as the promised 
goal, and in any case the rite was meant for a leading man of the community 
a& marking the culminating point ih his social rank and position. As pointed 
out by Hillebrandt,® there were certain special sacrifices for particular clashes 
of men, e. g. the Kajasuya for the Ksatriyas, the Brhaspatisava for the' 
Brahmanas and the Suta-, Sthapati-, Gramanl-, and Go-sava for the other 
orders of society. Now, the Gosava had a particular connection with’ ’ 
the bovine species. The Taittirlya Brahmana ( op. cit. ) observes that the o^ . 
is Supremacy, and the Sacrifice!' acts like an ox.® Sayana’s interpretation 

1 J^itual-Liiteraturj p. 153. 

2 Keith : Taittirlya Sarhhita ( op. cit. ), p. cxl, 

3 Ibid,, p, cxxxviii, 

4 i* Books iV 

and VII, and section 30. 

5 Hitual—Jiitteratitrf p. 143. 

6 4ft? STtR?" 5??% \ q- l’ 
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“ Just as an ox roams freely in the woods, so does the Saerifieer* in the 
Brahmaloka” does not appear to be accurate in view of the detailed 
explanation of the rite given in the Jaiminlya Brdhmana II. 113.^ The latter 
text describes the vrata of the Gosava and it consists in imitating the ways of 
an ox. The Sacrifice!’ is to lie with his mother, his sister, and a woman of 
his own gotra, drink- water and eat grass with face downwards, and ease 
himself wherever he feels the- necessity.® It is saidi that Janaka of Vid'eha 
wanted to perform the Gosava, but when he was told about the procedure, 
he declared that he was willing to pay the prescribed sacrificial fee, but 
not to undertake the vrata, and did not after all venture to set about the 
rite. Punyake^a, the king of the Sibis, once undertook the Gosava. He felt 
like easing himself in the royal' assembly, and while uncovering himself for the 
purpose then and there, exclaimed, that the rite was suitable only for old 
men, and only an old man should undertake it, for 'all this’ is permissible 
to the old. The Brdhmana therefore concludes that the Gosava was a 
sthavirayajna, and should be undertaken only at an advanced age.® It 
was thus an apparently innocent sacrifice primarily designed for old 
people, free from the repulsive significance attributed to it by Jaina 
Writers. It may be noted .that the irata described, in the Jaiminlya 
Bjrdhmana is omitted in most of the texts- dealing with the Gosava,, e. g., 
in the S'raiUa Sutras of Katyayana (op. cit.)^ ^ahkhayana 14. 15, 
Baudhayana 18. 7 and Ssvalayana 9. 8, and the Tandy a Brdhmana 19. 13 ; 
while the Taittirlya Brdhmana (op. cit. ) seems to make only a passing 
reference to it: gauriva hhavatir Caland shows that there is good reason 
to believe that the Jaiminlya Brdhnana is older than the Tdndya or 
PanGOVim^a Brdhmana, and he thinks that the latter text omitted certain 
details, e. g. the of vrata the Gosava, perhaps because it found them too 
'barbaric’.* It is quite probable that the childish procedure of behaving 
like an ox became soon obsolete, and was excluded Jrom the customary 
ritual of the Gosava. 

Somadeva is not the only Jaina author to make misleading 
statements regarding Vedic sacrifices, Ravisena asserts in Padmacarita 
11. 85- that intercourse with forbidden women is required, in the Gosava 
sacrifice. Bevasena who wrote Darsanasdra in 933 A. d.® says in his 

Prakrit Bhdvasamgraha (verses 52-3) that the cow is declared to be 

■ ■"1 ■■ ■ — ■ . \ % 

ef 

1 Das Jatimnlya Brahmai}.a in Auswahl, p. 157. 

3 i’ 

4 PancavinMa-BrahmaTgia. Transt Oalaud, Introduction, p. xxi. 

5 See Introduction to (Manikacandra Jaina GranthamS.la), p. 1^. 
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a goddess (by the Brahmanas) and all the gods are believed to reside 
in her body; yet they kill her in the Gosava sacrifice and eat the flesh; 
do they not kill those gods by killing the cow?^ The Jainas had a 
tendency to believe that all sacrifices whose names began with the 
name of a living creature involved its slaughter in the accompanying ritual. 

Another example of erroneous statements made by Jaina writers 
about Vedic rites is found in Ravise^a’s Padmacanta 11. 87-89; 

5iTg«n?? i ^ n 

These verses containing details, corresponding more or less to particulars 
found in Vedic texts, might very well deceive an .unwary reader not 
familiar with the Vedic sacrificial system. Among the terms used juhvaha 
is a misreading for jumbaka, and vihlava for viklidha, Ravi^e^ia means 
to say that oblations are offered in the fire on the back, of a tortoise, 
but if one is not available, the offerings are made in a fire kindled on 
the head of a Brahmana with certain characteristics, immersed in the. 

» ' t 

water up to the mouth. This is an atrocious misrepresentation of ^ a 
Vedic rite which took place on the third day of the A^vamedha towards 
the end of the sacrifice at the end of the purificatory bath (avahJirtha)4, 
What really happened was that an oblation of clarified butter was made 
on the head of a man of hideous appearance, standing in the water, 
with the maatrcc ‘To Jumbaka hail -The mantrc^ occurs in the Vdjasatieyi* 
samhitd 25. 9, Jumbaka being a name of Varujja as explained, for instance, in 
the Taitiirlya Brahmana Illk 9, 15. Among the epithets applied to the 
man the most frequent are pingala ‘tawny-eyed", khalati ‘bald-headed", 
viJdidha, and ^ukla ‘white" or rather ‘pale’. As' regards mklidha^ it is 
variously explained as datiiura ‘with protruding teeth’ by Karka on the 
Kdtydyana S'rauta SutQ^a XX. 8. 16, Mahidhara on the Vdjasa'neyisamhitd 
2b. 9, and Harisvamin on the S'atapatha Brdhmma XIII. 3. 6. 5; as 
svedana^ila^arlra and viklinnadeha ‘perspiring’ ‘clammy’ by Sayana> on 
^e Taitiirlya Brdlmana (op. cit,); and as ‘leprous’ by Varadattasuta 
Anartiya in his commentary on the S'dnhJidyana S'rauta Sutra 16. 18. 
The latter text as well as the Baudhdyana S'rauta Sutra 15. 37 uses 
some other epithets to make the man still more repulsive, and ^ahkhayana 

I 
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adds thafr he- should be, led' to a river and immersed 'therein, and ‘when 
the waters flow into . his mouth the Adhvaryu priest should make - an 
oblation of horse’s blood on ^the man’s head with the mantra * hhrunaTiatydyai 
svdlid\ After the oblation the man is brought out of the water {nihsedhanti 
explained in the commentary as nirgamayanti)^ and possibly driven away 
as* a scapegoat. Just as there are no traces of remnants of human 
sacrifice in this rite, as, Weber thought, similarly it did not involve any 
inhuman practice like lighting a fire on a man’s head, as alleged by 
Bavi^ena. 

i 

It is hardly necessary to cite other examples of Jaina misstatements 
regarding Vedic rites. • Eavisena tells us also that in a sacrifice called 
Matrmedha one’s mother was killed, while in the Pitrmedha one’s father 
suffered the Jsame fate’(ll. 86). Jinasena I States that kings were sacrificed 
by hundreds and thousands in the Eajasuya, which, according to him,' was 
devised by the wicked god Mahakala, an enemy of kings. This amazing 
statement occurs in his Sa/rivarri^a^mrdna written in 783 a. d.^ Hemacahdra' 
mentions a Gomedha and a Naramedha along with the A^vamedha in a 
sweeping condemnation of Vedic sacrifices in a verse of his commentary 
on his Yoga^dstra 4. 102.^ In another amusing verse in the same work 
(2. 38) he declares that the poor Carvaka is rather preferable to Jaimini, 
because the former openly professes atheism, while the latter is a monster 
disguised as an ascetic citing Vedic texts.® 

,It is evident that much of the information of , Jaina writers in. 
regard to Vedic rites was based on hearsay, and the only thing they definitely* 
knew about th6m was that they involved the sacrifice of living, beings, men 
as well as animals. Their statements .are ‘no doubt mala Jide, misleading 
and erroneous, but similar inaccuracids are found also in the MdtharavrtU 
on the SdrhhhyakdriJcd.^ It* may 'be noted in this connection that the 
following sacrificial verse is quoted, perhaps inaccurately, in both the 
Mdtharavrtti and Somadeva’s Yasastilaka,^!:!. 30: , 


4 

4 Dho Mathat'avrtti misunderstands thd significance o£ tlie Furusamedha and the 
Qosava. It sajs 5OTR 
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The verse occurs in - a different form in the ' commentaries -of ^ Uvat^ and 

> « « 

Jdahidhara on the- 24. 40 : , ' . 

i srj»tq;?T ^\\ 

'* Among otTier sacrificial citations/ all of which are ' a-npUyinous, we 
have “ already reproduced the dubious statement on the Gosava sacrifice 
quoted in Ya^astilaha, Books IV and VII. 30. ^ The dictum ^ 

^ ^ quoted- in the same context cannot be' genuiiie', 

because although the reference to wine, is correct, the name of the ‘rite 
(sauMmani) is incorrectly spelt. ‘ The ^word is, in fact, consistently misspelt 
by Somadeva who writes sautrdmani for sctutrdmani,^ - The following sacrificial 
verse is cited in VII. 30: - ^ . v . ^ 

The verse ' is clearly spurious, and might even be- an invention’, 'as ' it 
contains the absurd statement -that the king is sacrificed at the Rajastiya. 
The only reference to human sacrifice in the ritual of the Rajasuya is 
j.n the legend of Sunah^epa, which is recited by the Hotr priest after 
the anointing of the king, but the story in question is nothing less -than 
a condemn,ation of the offering of a human victim. HiUebrandt’s view 
that the recitation of the legend is a , reminiscence of a possible early 
connection of the Rajasuya with human sacrifice is , clearly far-fetched; 
and has been rejected by Keith,® 

The following citation bearing on the Purusamedha in Ya^asHlaha 
VII. 30 is an example of haphazard quotation or misquotation from 
sacrificial texts. It reads as follows in Somadeva ^ s work: 

» 

The passage in question forms part of a longer one found with variations 
in the Vdjasaneyisamhitd XXX, 5ff., the Taittiriya Brdhmma III, 4, and the* 
S'atapatha Bralmaint^a XIII. 6. 2. The ancient text, e. g. that of the TdiUinya,, 
Brdhnana, reads as follows : . < - ' , » 

.. i. «, > 

t 

I gurq \ 5iq% \ ^ i 

Q^he principles underlying Vedic injunctions are criticized by 
Somadeva in the aforesaid controversial dialogue in Yaiasiilaka^ Book 

■p^^. I,.-,. — ,-ii , — ^ I 

1 e. g. ehfR'jfi in VII, 22. 

2 StillBbrOiiidt ; p, 145, tiiid BLcitli: Sftthmd^ds, p,^62. 
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Similar objections to the authority of the Veda as a whole are 
recorded in various Jaina works, b, g. Akalahka's (ohap.S), 

Anantavlrya’s cominentary on the Pariksdmuhjm , Sutra (chap. 3) etc. 
Akalahka attacks the apaumseya theory of the origin of the Veda, and 
says that if the Veda revealed its own truth, it would be unnecessary 
to study tests like the Ayurveda, which are an integral part of the 
Veda. I’urther, if the Veda was eternal, the generations of students who 
have been studying and explaining it would be like an endless succession 
of blind men following one another; and if the Veda had really no author^ 
its statements would be like the utterances and customs of barbarians 
which could not be attributed to any competent authority,^ Anantavlrya 
goes further and opines that the Veda cannot be regarded as an authoritative 
source of knowledge,, whether it is supposed to be apauruseya or paumseya. 
In the former case, supposing there exists an endless sequence of Vedip 
interpretation current from times without a beginning, this interpretation 
is bound to go astray in the course of time owing to defects of memory, 
ineptitude of expression, and dishonest motives, thus destroying the 
authoritative character of the Veda, Even at the present time those 
who profess astrology, for instance, are seen to make misleading statements } 
there are some who know the hidden truth but explain it otherwise for 
some evil purpose; there are some who know the subject but misinterpret 
. it for lack of the faculty of expression; while there are others who make 
incorrect statements, having missed a vital link in the sequence of facts. 
The same is the case with the Veda; hence the divergence of opinions 
regarding Widvand, vidhi, niyoga etc., and disagreement among Manu, 
Yajnavalkya and others in laying down Smrti rules in harmony with 
the true import of the Vedas, Thus the Veda would fail to conform 
to the truth even if it were based on a tradition without any beginning. 
The apauruseya theory therefore does not help to establish the -Veda 
as a reliable and infallible guide, nor is the pauruseya theory more helpful. 
There are indeed good reasons for supposing the Veda to be the composition 
of a certain individual or individuals, e. g. the mention of the names 
of the sages, gotras and schools, subject to birth and decay, the arrangement 
of the sentences according to a hard and fast rule, and the dictum 


1 See Chap. XII. 

« 

Nyayminxio'^ya, verses 416-il8, 
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that ^The Veda is tke work of a certain person like the Sutras of Manu’ etc. 
The fact of the Veda having an author does not, however, give it an 
authoritative character. Anantavirya declares: ‘*We do not deny authority to 
the Veda on the ground that it has no author. The Veda lacks authority 
because it can never be free from defects owing to its expounders having 
no knowledge of supersensuous things”.^ The Jainas thus close the 
door, to their own satisfaction, upon all claims that may be put forward in 
behalf of the Veda being an authoritative source of human knowledge. 

It is extremely doubtful if Jaina attacks on the Veda and the 
Vedio religion made any impression upon Brahmanical circles if they 
were at all acquainted with them. The regeneration of the Vedic 

sacrificial system was out of the question, but renewed and vigorous 
attempts ootninued to be made to eastablish the authority of the Veda 
on a firmer and sounder basis. The first great effort towards this end in 
medieval times was made by Kumarila (seventh century A. n.) and the 
school of Mimamsa founded by him and thereafter by the distinguished 
writers of the Nyaya-Vaise§ika school who flourished in the ninth and 

tenth centuries. It was the leaders of the latter school that exercised 
paramount influence in the intellectual sphere in Somadeva’s age. The 
Naiyayikas rejected the Mimaiiisa view that the Veda was eternal, 
and not composed by any individual, and sought to replace the ot^omru^eya, 
theory by a more plausible doctrine. Jayanta says in his Nydyama^jarv 
that the Mimamsakas are incapable of devising an adequate method 
for maintaining' the authority of the Veda: words aided by convention 

can only have the power to signify; the determination of the shades 

of meaning must inevitably depend upon the judgment of some one; 
hence words can have any authoritative Character only when they are 
uttered by a trustworthy person and not otherwise.^ The Naiyayikas 
thus usher in the ycmruz&ya theory and glorify the Veda as the 
handiwork of God Himself. Jayanta, for , inHance, says that He who 
created the universe composed" also the Vedas containing 'His teachings; 
and the people believe in the Vedas because they believe in Him, the 
Trustworthy Guide and the Supreme Lord without a beginning:- nq wise 


1 

2 






t ffy^yamanjarit Book I. 
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man would have thus believed in the Vedas, had they been without ,au 
authot ( as the Mimamsakas hold ).\ ^ ‘ 

While emphasizing the fact the Veda is' composed by 'God and 
accepted by the vast majority of 'the people, the leaders of the Nyaya* 
Vaide^ika school adopt ' a rather contemptuous attitude towards , the 
Scriptures of the minorities like the ' Buddhists and Jainas, Vacaspati 
in ' NydyarV^tika’tdtpc^ryarf.lhd 2. 1. 68 ' contrasts the Vedas ' with ‘ the . 
Buddhist and Jaina Scriptures composed by mere mortals who are 
neither Creators nor 'Omniscient Beings.** 'Sridhara says ' in ' Nydyakandall 
(p. 217) that the Veda is known to be the "work of a Superior Being 
(pUThi&arvUe&a\ because its message is ' unquestioningly accepted by 'all 
who belong to the mrrid4rama order of society. ‘ If it were the work 
of an ordinary person, like the Scriptures composed by Buddha and 
others', not all discerning persons would unquestioningly act upon its 
teachings. " That with regard to which there is a universal consensus of 
opinion ( on the subject of its reliability ) is ' bound to be an authoritative - 
source of knowledge, like direct perception and similar means' o{ 
cogpition? ' Thus while' the Vedic sacrificial religion was fast becoming 
a relic* of the past, the authority of the Veda was constantly reaffirmed 
by Mimamsakas, Smartas, and Nyaya-Vaii^esikas alike. It is noteworthy 
that even Samkara in his Bhasya ' on the Veddnta Sutras 8. 1, 25 
supports in principle the slaughter of animals in Vedic sacrifices, and 

t %/■ t ^ 4 

proclaims the purity of all rites prescribed by the Veda. The voice of 
Jaina criticism was not likely to be heard ,in an age characterized by 
a large-scale revival of Brahmanical thought, say, from about the seventh 
to the end of the tenth century. 


1 ^ sr 

Srr^ ll Ibid.,’ Book IV. '* ' ■ 

2 % ^ ^ l’ See also Chap,-IX. 

^ra:’ ^ ug snrtg- 

?un°f . • 





CHAPTER XV 

Non-Jaina Colts, Costoms and Beliefs 

Among the hon-Jaina cults mentioned in Somadeva^s Yco^ctsiilaha 
the most prominent is, of course, that of Candamari, which forms the starting 
point of the story. As we have already seen, human sacrifice was an essential 
feature of the worship of that goddess, and a detailed, though to some extent 
fantastic, description of her appallingly gruesome shrine occurs in Book, I. 
Cancjamari is only another form of Candika, whose cult i^ muph earlier l}han 
the tenth century, as is evident from the descriptions pf the goddess and her 
blood-stained temple in works like Sana’s Kddctmharl and ^aribhadra’s- 
SamardiGccdcahd, Book VI. • In the, latter work the deity is called also* 
Katyayani and Kadambari. Subandhu in bis ^ Vasavadattd likewise refers to 
the shrine* of Katyayani alias Oanda while describing the city, of Kusum^pura 
or Pataliputra.^ In Bhavahhuti’s Malatimadhava, Act V, the goddess appears 
as Karala or Oamunda to whom a human victim is about to bp offered. by a, 
Kapalika. In Vakpati’s Gaudavaho she appears as Vindhyavasini, to whom a 
lengthy hymn is addressed by Ya^ovarman (vv. 285 - 338 ), the goddess being, 
called also Candi, babari and Karayani. The hymn in question refers among- 
other things to the human victim and the custom of selling human flesh,, as in, 
our work.* The self-torture described by Somadeva as being practised by^ 
certain fanatics in the temple of Capdamari® is mentioned in another context^ 
in Sana's Harsacarita ( Book V ), which refers, for instance, to the burning of 
(5-uggulu resin on the head while supplicating the Mahakala Siva, and the 
offering of flesh cut out of one's own body as an oblation in the fire.^' The' 
offering of slices of one’s own flesh to Camunda is mentioned in Uddyotana’s 
iCuvalaymidld composed in the eighth century.® The Chinese traveller Yuan 
Ghwang, in the first half of the seventh century, describes a temple, at 
Prayaga ( Allahabad ), where certain devotees committed suicide in the hope 
of gaining ‘the paradise of the gods.’® 


1 ^ 

2 ’(v. 310 )j (V.- 327). The 

comm, remarks ^ See Chap* 

XttI for farther details. 

3 See Chap. ll. 

hha’s Sanshfit vcTSion. ' “ * 

6 Watters: O 71 Yuan Ghwang, Vol. I. p. 362, A similar practice liAs"be6n traced 
on the island of Mandhata in the Narmada, in the Nimar District of Cfentratl Provin- 
ces. Here, until recent times, devotees' were in tlie habit* of dashing themselves over 
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The cult of the Devi, who is known under different names, Ca^dika, 
Katyayani, Bhavani, Durga etc., seems to have been widely prevalent from 
about the seventh century onwards. The cult, as ordinarily practised, 
represents what is known as bakti worship, and must be distinguished from 
the abnormal ritual mentioned by Somadeva in Yas'astilaka. There are, for 
instance, two roek*cut, temples dedicated to Durga at Mamallapuram, 
now the village of Mahabalipuram, known also as the Seven Pagodas, on 
the sea-coast, about forty miles south of Madras. The excavations at this 
place date from the second quarter of the seventh .century a. The temples 

are locally knpwn, the one as Kotikal Mandapa, and the’ other as Draupadi’s 
Ratha.* The former is a primitive-looking shrine consisting of a hall, about 
22 feet long and eight feet wide. The latter is' a beautifully carved little 
shrine with a domical roof, and contains a bas-relief figure of Durga. In front 
of the temple is a huge rock-cut figure of Durga’s vehicle, the lion. There 
are, besides, various 'sculptural representations of the goddess on some of the 
other temples and rocks at Mamallapuram. A number of crudely fashioned 


figures of the goddess and her lion are also carved on some of the isolated, 
rocks near the Shore Templfe facing the Sea, In the so-called Dratipadi’s 
Ratha the bas-relief figure of Durga is four-armed and portrayed standing on 
a lotus pedestal with two worshippers kneeling at her feet. These features 
are also seen in the bas-relief representation of the goddess in one of the 
large panels on the walls of the temple known as the Varahamandapa.’ 
Other panels, which represent the goddess with eight arms, and trampling on 
the head of a buffalo, occur on the facade of the Trimurti Temple and in the 


the Birkhaltt cliffs, at the eastern end of the island, on to the rooks by the riv^i? 
brink, ■where the terrible god Kala Bhairava resided. The last such offering to Kala 
Bhairava was witnessed in 182^. It is significant that the shrine of Candamarl^ 
is 'called Mahabhairava in Somadeva’s Yaiasttlaha. ' It is said that about the time 
when a Chauhan Bajput named Bharat Singh took Mandh&ta from Fathu Bhil in 
1165 A. n., a priest named Daryao Bath used to worship Omkara Siva on the island. 
There is a legend that Daryao Bath by his austerities shut up Kali Devi, the consort 
of Kala Bhairava, who fed on human fiesh, in a cave, for the protection of the 

' pilgrims. The mouth of this cave is still shown. It was also arranged that K&la 
Bhairava should in future receive human sacrifices at regular intervals. The 
disciples of Daryao Bath still 6n]oy lands on account of the worship of Ojhkara ^ivS. 
Imperial Gaaetteer of India, Yol. IK, p. 293 ff. It is difficult to separate fact from 
fiction in these traditions ; but an abnormal variety of Tantric cult seems to have 
grown up, evidently at a later time, on the island of Mandh9.ta, and no doubt 
represented a debased type of ^aivism or Tantrioism resembling the Vdmamdi'ffct 
described in Somadeva’s Yaiaetilaka. , ^ 

1 See Appendix III. 

2 See Longhurst: Fcdlmo, ArcUuotwe, Bart II. 
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interior of the Varriha Temple. The story of Durga slaying the Buffalo 
Demon was popular not only in India but in Java; and a remarkable bas-relief 
showing the fight of the goddess with the demon, regarded as one of the finest 
specimens of Indian art, is found in the so-called Mahi§asuramaiidapa. The 
oight-armed goddess, ^astride on her lion, is represented as shooting arrows at 
the demon whose colossal figure is seen slightly receding before her, with one 
of his followers slain and another apparently wounded.^ It is also notewor- 
thy that, in the bas-reliefs in the Draupadi’s Eatha and the Varahamancjapa, 
one of the worshippers is shown as cutting off the tresses of his hair with a 
sword as a votive offering to the goddess. Such practices are, of course, far 
different from the various forms of self-torture practised in connectioii with 
the cult of Ca^damari, or Candika, as described by Somadeva and others. 
The practices described by Somadeva in Yaiastiloikct evidently belong to 
an abnormal variety of the cult, which appealed to the fanaticism of a limited 
class of worshippers. But the cult of the Devi, in the ordinary sense of the 
term, had a much wider appeal; and old temples dedicated to the Goddess^ 
are found in various parts of India.^ The cult was, as stated below, popular 

I The soene is represented on a much smaller scale in a beautiful pan^l discovered 
near the 6iva temple at Bhumara of the early Gupta period ( see Appendix III), The 
goddess IS four-armed "with a s\7ord in one hand and a trident in another. She 
stands with her left foot on the head of the buffalo and grasps his tail with one of her 
hands. See plate xiv (b) in B. D. Banerji’s monograph on the temple. 

3 Some of the old temples dedicated to Devi may here be mentioned, many of which’ 
have been rebuilt in later times. The temple of Amba Bhavani on the summit of the 
hills of Arasur at the south-western extremity of the Aravalli range is an important 
centre of pilgrimage, and lays claim to a remote antiquity. The ancient town of 
Darbhavati or Dabhoi, about twenty miles to the south-east of the city of Baroda, 
contains a temple dedicated to Bhadra Kalika Mata (Bhadrakall). It is situated to 
t)ie right of the famous Hira Gate at Dabhoi on the east side of the old fort, and stands 
on the site of an older shrine in honour of the same goddess. It was probably built 
by Vishaldev Vaghela about 1265 a. d. ‘Its dimensions are small, but the whole 
outer face has been so broken by mouldings, and ornamented by sculptures, large and 
small, as to render it typical of the rich thirteentn century style in Gujarat.’ The 
temple is, in fact, one of the most important architectural monuments of the 
pre-Muslim period in Gujarat. Another Devi temple known as Kalka Mata or 
Kalka Bhawani stands on the lofty summit of the hill of Pavagadh situated about 
twenty.five miles north-east of Baroda. The goddess has been worshipped on the 
rocky peak for many centuries as the guardian deity of the hill, ‘The shrine, which 
is visible from a distance of many miles in the plains below, is no doubt very ancient 
being mentioned as a place of pilgrimage under the rulers of Anhilvad Patan.* But 
the present building is probably of a much later date. Commissariat: History of 
Oujarat, Vol, I, pp. Ixi, Ixxxvii, 191. An ancient temple of Devi or Candika 
venerated by Bajputs throughout Malwa and Mewar, exists at the small village of 
Antri in the Garoth District of Indore State, The present temple is, however, a 
modern structure built with the materials collected from the ruins of an older shrine. 
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at royal courts^ as it was believed to promote success in warfare.- The 
temples and sculptures at Mamallapuram, which- was essentially 'a -royal 
foundation, prove the popularity of the cult of Durga, probably for similar 
reasons, dining the rule of the Pallavas in the south from the seventh century 
onwards. The Pallavas were supplanted by the Colas, anji it is noteworthy 
that Vijayrdaya, the founder of the line ^of the imperial Colas, built a Dufgg, 
temple at Tanjore^ after his conquest of the city about the middle, of tha 
ninth century a. d.^ It may be noted that about this time, in Northern 

A small temple dedicated to the god Samba (Samhhu) and Bev! stands outside the 
village of Bighi, six miles due east of Ka 3 gaon Station the East K.handesh 
Bistriot, a couple of miles from the frontier of Hyderabad (Deccan). . 'Tlie temple 
consists of a porch in front, a mandapa on pillars with a high doi^e, an 
antardla or passage leading to the sanctum or garbhagrha and the sanctum or 
shirne itself.' The sanctum contains a small 'l%7iga and a large standing 
Image of De\T A niche on the north vrall of the mandapa contains a dancing 
liguie of Cumundu. She has four bands and an. eipaciated body, hut the 
scorpion usnally to he found in her stomach is absent. She holds a trident, 
a skull-mace and a skull-cup (nara-hapdla). Progress Peport of the 

Archaeological Survey of Indm, Western Circlet 1920, pp ' 75, 99. Close to the 
island of mandhatu in the Narmada, a small ravine on the north bank of the 
'river, popularly known as the RdwanandlSt contains *a prostrate figure tS4 feet 
in length, rudely carved in hold relief on four basalt slabs laid end to end. 
It has ten arms, all holding clubs and pendent skulls, hut only one head. 
On its chest is a scorpion, and at its right side a rat, while "one foot rests 
on a smaller piostrate human figure.’ The huge image no doubt repiesepts 
C&munda or MuhakalT, and was evidently intended to be placed in a colossal 
temple which was never completed. The hod of the ravine is covered with 
huge basalt rocks, slightly carved in some places, -which dodbtless had the 
same destination.’ IrAperxal Gazetteer of India, Vol. IX, p, 296, > 

Sastri: The Colas, Vol, I, p, 140, ■' 

Temples of Durga appear to have been built in different parts o& medieval 
India. An inscription discovered in the village of Dirghasi, four miles to the 
north of Xalmgapatam in the Gan 3 am District, records the erection of a may-dapa 
in front of a temple of Durga At Dlrgharasi or Dirghasi in the 6aka year 
997 (1075 A. n.}, by a Brahmnna chieftain named Ganapati in the seivioe of 
the jEastern Ganga king Ra 3 ara 3 a I of Orissa (1068-1078 A. n.). R. D. Baner 3 i. 
Histt,ry of Orissa, Vol. I, p. 246. There is a ruined temple of Durga of about 
the twelfth century, near the village of Balsana in the West Khandesh 
District of Bombay Presidency. Inside the shrine stands the mutilated image 
of the goddess. The temples at Balsana suffered badly at the hands of the 
Muslim invaders. An inscription on the stone lintel of a ruined temple bears 
a date corifesponding to 1148 a. d. See Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey 
of India, Western Circle, 1919, pp. 46, 56. There is an old temple called the temple 
of Devi Hinglaj in the village of Baridelchi near Mehidpur Town in Indore 
State. The edifice has been partially rebuilt, as the iihhara and the garhhagrha 
are modern,* but the porch in front has four well-carved medieval pillars. Inside 
the shrine is on old image which is a very good representation of the killing 
of the buffalo demon by Durga {Mahisamardini), Progress Report of ASI, 
-Western Circle, 1920, p, 102, 
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rl-ndia, Dilrga *or Bhagavati was fervently worshipped by some t)£ the Gurjara- 
Pratihara emperors of Kanauj.^ 

Somadeva is not the only Jaina -writer of the tenth century 
who refers to the cult of Candika. A few decades earlier, Devasena 
ill' his, BMvasamgraha^ (verse 76) mentions the killing of goats at the 
altar of Candika and the worship of the Kula° with wine : while Siddharsi in 
his* Upcmitibhapcii> 2 y'i*ci>p(x>ncd Kathor (Book IV) refers to the worship of 
Candika with wine and describes drinking bouts and merrymaking in the 
forecourt of the shrine of the goddess with their evil consequences. So 
far as Somadeya is concerned, the cult of Candika is located by him in 
the city of Rajapura in the Yaudheya country, which has been variously 
‘identified as the region between the Sutlej and the Jumna, or Bahawalpur 
State in the Punjab, south of Multan.® If the Yaudheya country, is 
supposed to be the region between the Sutlej and the Jumna, Rajapura 
may perhaps be identified with Rajpura in Patiala state, now an important 
junction on the North Western Railway. Somadeva describes Rajapura 
- .£is full of magiiificGiit temples, and it is obviously the capital of the Yaudheya^ 
•country, but we cannot be certain about its identification. It may Jjo 
noted in this connection that a Rajapura is mentioned by Yuan Chwang/ 
and it has been identified with the Rajapuri frequently mentioned in the 
Edjataranginif the modern Rajauri in the province of Jammu in Kashmir. 
We have no evidence to connect Rajapuri with the Candika cult, but 
the Chinese traveller describes the inhabitants from Lampa to Rajapura 
as *of rude violent dispositions’ and as ‘inferior peoples of frontier (i. e. 
barbarian) stocks’, reminding one of the babaras who were in the habit 
of worshipping the goddess under different names. But few ancient remains 
have been discovered at Rajauri, and a recent survey revealed nothing 
pxcept a few architectural fragments belonging to temples similar to those 
of Kashmir proper.® The site of Rajapura is, as a matter of fact, of 

' 1 The Partabgarh inscription o£ Mahendrapala II (946, A. D.) has, for instance, 

• two • verses in 'praise of Durga almost at the beginning. NSgabhata II ( first 

, - half of 9th century), Bhoja I (second half of 9th century) and Mahendrapala 

, I (end of 9th and early 10th century) are described as ardent devotees, of 

, . Bhagavatl^or Durga {paramhhagavati-bhalta), Bl, Vol, XI V, p, 176 ff, 

2 < Elula.,means 6akli. Bor details see Introduction to Tanim 

{!£a\itTik Texts), * * , 

3 Poussin: Dynasties cl llisloirc de Vlndc deiniis Kaiiishta, p. 41. 

4 Watters; On Yuan Ckwang^ vol. I, p. 284, 

5 Kak: Antiquities of Bhimhar (Ind-Bajauri (Memoirs of tbs' 'Archaeolosical Survev 
of Indio, Xo, 14). . 
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little importance with regard to the cult of Gandamari. Somadeva*s account 
is in some respects so graphic and detailed that he seems to write from 
first-hand knowledge of the cult, as it was practised by certain zealots in 
his time somewhere in the Deccan. 

The Mahayoginis are described by SomadeVa in Ya^astildka, 
Book I, in connection with the temple of Candamarf. The description 
is' rather fantastic, but the author's purpose is to depict the terrific aspect 
of these deities and represent them as 'fit companions of Gandamari. In 
Book III the spy is declared to have communed with the Mahayoginis 
and acquired supersensuous knowledge.* These references are interesting as 
illustrating the fact that the cult of the Yoginis was prevalent in the 
tenth century. It is noteworthy that the circular temple of the sixty-four 
Yoginis at Bheraghat, thirteen miles from jJubbulpore,' has also been 
assigned to the tenth century." This peculiar shrine * consists of a huge 
thick wall along the outer edge of a circular platform, inside which 
there is a circular row of pillars and pilasters arranged in two concentric 
circles*. There is a flat roof supported on the pillars and pilasters. Accord- 
ing to Gunningham, the temple of the Sixty-four Yoginis was originally 
a simple circular enclosure, containing the images of the Yo'ginis, the wall 
being of the same height as the statues. He concluded that the circular 
cloister, as it at present stands, is the work of two different periods: the 
old circular wall, with its inscribed statues, belonging to the. tenth century j 
and the cloister, with its roof, being the work of queen Alhanadevi, in the 
twelfth century. The actual number of images in the shrine including 
various other figures is more than eighty. Most of them are seated, 
with the names of the deities inscribed on the pedestals in letters of 
the tenth century. For example, SrI-ThakinI, Sri-Virendrl, Sri-Pha^iendrl, 
Sri-K§atradharmini, ^ri-Blnsanl, SrI-Gharhtali, Sri-Jaha, Sri-DakinI, Sri- 
Lampata, Sri-Indrajall, SrI-Isvari, SrI-Aihgini, &I-Gandika, SrI-Ajita, ^rl- 
Piihgala, Sii-Varahl, SrI-ErudI, Sri-Vibhatsa, Sri-Kamada, Sri-Ranajira etc. 
A beautiful figure of Mahisamardini is called Sri-Terarhva. The .existence 
of a separate temple for the worship of the sixty-four Yoginis shows 
the popularity of Tantric cults in the tenth century. It is interesting to 
note that, under the lotus oh which Sri-Sarvatomukhi is seated is another 
fullblown lotus, the calyx of which bears Tantrio emblem 6f crossed 
triangles with the mystic formula Hrlrfi in the -centre.®’ 

1 See Chap. IV. 

2 B, D. Banerji i Tho Itaihayas of H'ripuH and iheir monmientSi^, 69* 

3 See the detailed deBcripiion o£ the images in Banerji (op» oit.) 
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A-uolliei; temple dedicated to the sixty-foui! Yoginis exists at 
iSlhajm’aho in Chhatarpm* State in Central India. ‘ The script] of the brief 
inscriptions on its walls does not indicate a period much, if at all, anterior to , 
900 A, n.’; and the temple has accordingly been assigned to the first half 
of the tenth century. Three other temples dedicated to the 64 Yoginis are 
known to exist, via.f 1) at Surada in the Patan or Pattana State, one of 
the Tributary States of Orissa; 2) at Ea^iipur- Jural in the same State; and 3) 
in Coimbatore District, Madras. It is a remarkable fact that all the known 
temples dedicated to the ‘64 Yoginis are circular, except the one’ at 
Khajuraho, which is 'peculiar in being oblong*.^ 

Somadeva refers to the Mothers in connection with the cult 
Oancjamari, In his description of the temple of the goddess, in t 

Book I, he speaks of the Matrm%dala or the group of the Mothers as being 
Worshipped there by certain fanatics, who had torn out their intestines to 
jplease those deities.^ The Seven Mothers are here brought into relation 
with a horrid and ferocious cult, but they had also a benign aspect, and are 
well-known as the guardian deities of the early Calukyas, as stated in their 
hopper-plate grants.® Sculptural representations of these deities have been 
found at Aihole and other places in the Deccan.* The Seven Mothers, 
four-armed, each with a child, figure among the sculptures on the south 
wall of Cave XIV at Ellora, popularly known as Bavana-ka-kai : ‘ each has 
her cognizance on the base below,® there is a very well-executed sculpture 
representing the Seven Mothers on a stone slab, built into the wall of 
a step-well, out in front of the temple , of Siddhesvara at Haveri in the 
Dharwar district. ‘On most of these slabs each goddess holds a child , 
on her lap to denote motherhood, but they are absent on this ; .and they 
are generally flanked by Siva on one side and Gaiiapati on the other. 
Next to Siva, in this case, is Brahmi or Brahmant, the female counterpart 
of Brahma, below her being Brahma’s vehicle, the goose. Next is Mahe^vari, 
Siva’s counterpart, with his bull N'mdi, beside whom is Vais^avi seated 
oVer Garuda. After her come Kaumarl, counterpart of Kartikeya, with 
his peacock; Varahi with a buffalo instead of the boar; Indra^i or Aindri 
with the elephant, and, lastly, Camu^da with a dog, but sometimes a dead 
body. This last Mother is shown as a skeleton with long pendent •breasts. 

1 For detailed references see Indian Antiquary ^ 1908, p, 132. 

There is auothep relcrejice to the 

Matrmandala'in Book I. See Chap. IV, 

3 Bhandarkar: Early History the Eokhant p. 83. Third edition. 

4 Consens: Chalukyan Arehiiecturo of the Kanarese Districts, p« 45, 

5 Burgess; A Guide to Ektra Cave TemphSt p. 24* 
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Each goddess has four arms, and in their -hands they carry symbols* belonging 
to the gods they represent. The arrangement is not ' always the Bame.’^ 
Various sculptures representing Siva and the Seven Mothers ’are found 
in the temples at Un in the southern part of Indore State.^ - 

* « V. , 

The worship of the goddess Apaiajita is mentioned by Sdmadeva 
in Book III as part of the general description of the 'court life of 
Yasodhara. In three verses recited by a bard the blessings of the. goddess 
are invoked for the success nf the king in „warfare. We are told fhat 
Aparajita, called also“ Ambika, grants victory to kings on the battlefield, 
.and is herself . incarnate in their arms and weapons. The stars' are the 
pearls on her hair, and the sun and the moon are her eyes: the celestial 
river is her robe, and the oceans are her girdle, and the Meru mountaiU 
is her body. She is worshipped by Indra, Siva, Brahma and Vi§nu.® 
It is clear from the Devimahatmya section of Mao'lfundcyapurdna (chap, 
88 ff. ) that. Aparajita, Ambika, Durga, Katyayanl, Gaurl, Bhadrakali etc, 
are difierent names of Candika ; they are to be regarded rather as different 
forms of Candika, and worshipped on different occasions for speciai purposes. 
The meditation of Aparajita is recommended in the medieval Tantric work 
imna^ivagumdempaddhati in the course of the ritual prescribed for the 
Worship of Gaur!,^ and it is interesting to note that one of the rites is 
meant for the king and prescribed to ensure his victory in’ war.® The 
same work treats in detail of the worship of Durga, who is significantly 
described as capable of destroying hostile armies.® Aparajita is thus one 
of those deities whose worship was favoured at the royal court as a means 
to vanquishing the enemies of the king. 

We- learn further from Yc^astilaha that the worship of Aparajita 
took place on the Mahanavami day, and the occasion is, in fact, more 
important than the name of the goddess. The MahanaVamI festival is mentioned 

- t ** * 

1 Cousens (op cit.), p. 87. I’d!* some other details see the. Vooahiilavy appended lo 

the English Translation of the Ifatsadhacarifa, under Ambila. 

» ^ • 

2 See Appendix III. In the Ohaubara Dera temple the sculpture occtir^twice on doori.' 
An elaborately carved do'or bears the Seven Mothers with Siva in the centre, all 
dancing, ' Over a door in the small Siva temple to the north of the Ohauharat Dera 
V e have representations of the Seven Mothers with 6iva playing on n lyre. One of 
the lintels in the temple of Nllahanthe^vara represents ^tva as -dancing v^th the 

■■ Seven Mothers, ' . . S ' - , 

3 Yaiaslilala 3. 459-d61. » ' • 

” sTVTZTTOirr ?5n'|5rqTf^?if,' ll * •( Mantrapada ) 23, B1 . 

5 Ibid. 23. 57 " ' ' " ' / - 

6 Ibid. 25.’ 19 
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by Somadeva, also in Booh X, wbei’cili we are told tliat jVIai’adatta invited 
the populace to the temple of Cajidika.v on tho pretext of celebrating the 
festival, although it was not the proper season for Srutasagara in bis 

commentary defines Mahanavami as the ninth day of the oright fortnight of 
the month of Caitra. Another Jaina writer, Udayavira, in his Pdrs'vandtha^ 
(-chap, . JV.) includes the Mahanavanu^ rites among non-Jaina 
cults and practices and assigns them to the bright foi’tnight of Caitra 
and Alvina.** It was nsual to celebrate the festival in the latter month, 
and Blahanavami was the ninth day of the bright half of Asvina, marking 
the culmination of the NavarCitra rites ' commencing from pratipad of 
that month. Strictly spcalcing, the teimi mcdidnavaml was applied to the 
eighth lunar day of tlie bi-ight lialf of Asvina when in conjunction with the 
Mula constellation, and the eighth aS well as the ninth day was appointed 
for the worship of the goddess Camuuda or Burga.® The Goi'i'udopvA'ducb 
(chap. 134) gives a similar definition of MahanavamT, but mentions a 
different constellation.'*' 


,The Dcvlpurdnci (Chap. XXTI) gives a detailed account of the 
iMahanavami rites which had a special significance for the king.^ .On the 
eighth or aspml day nine wooden pavilions were erected, or even one, 
•wherein was installed an image of Durga. made of gold or silver or earth or 
wood. The goddess could also be worshipped in a symholiQ why in a consec* 
ra'ted sword or a spear. The king repeated in silence mystic formulas be- 
fore the goddess and sacrificed an animal 'after midnight for obtaining 
.victory, the flesh and blood of tho' victim being oftcred to the goblins 
by repeating the Hahrikusika formula. The king then took“ a ceremonial 
bath and hit a paste model of his enemy with a' sword 'and presented 
it to Skanda and Visakha. This is a remarkable feature o“f ^tlie MahanavamT 
cult and ihustrates all the more* dearly' its collection with 'the king 
and his security and military plans. ' . 

The corresponding account in Garirdcqmrdiia^ {chapievs f34 and 135) 
le additional details. The Diirgii image is provided with diverse 
weapons, and appears to have eighteen hands; the left ones holdino' 


gives some 


3 p, 59: 6:ns> as* 

% s 
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various objects, a skull, a shield, a mirror, a bell, a flag, a noose, a drum 
etc., and the right ones the weapons, spear, lance, club, dart, bolt, arrows 
etc. ' Niue other attendant deities with sixteen hands, Ugracanda, Candu' 
nayika, Canda, Aticandika eto., are also worshipped and a five year old 
buffalo is sacrificed in the latter part of the night. It is probable that 
of the two accounts, that in the D^vlpurdi^ai records an older version of 
the Mahanavami cult,^ / ' 

V 

The ninth day of the bright fortnight of Asvina was, generally 
speaking, sacred to the Devi, and nearly always the nmaml cult is brought 
into relation with the king and his surroundings. We may refer, , for 
instance, to (Khanda II, chap. 158 ), which pre- 

scribes the worship of Bhadrakall and that of the royal insignia and 
arms and weapons on that day: the goddess is worshipped by the king in 
a decorated pavilion near the barracks (sihira), and he has to keep awake 
the whole night. Similarly, the worship of the goddess Oamunda on 
the aforesaid tiihi is prescribed in Shandicipumnaf Pmlhdsahhan^a (chap, 
242 of Prahhdscihsetramdhdtmya), The same text describes a great 
festival in honour of Yogesvari, a form 'of Durga, commencing from the 
fifth night of the bright half of Alvina, the main feature being the mystic 
presentation of a sword to the goddess; while on the ninth day, after 
the sacrifice of animals, the king at the head of his army leads a 
procession with the image of the goddess in a chariot (Ibid, chap, 83), 
These and similar references help us to understand the nature of the 
Mahanavami festival, which may be regarded as a magic rite for the success 
of the king in warfare, or perhaps as a quasi-military festival celebrated under 
the patronage of the king, and in which he actively participates. A 
statement in Devlpurdna (chap. XXII) seems even* to suggest that "the 
Mahanavami rites were^put forward as a kind of substitute for the ancient 
horse-sacrifice,^ The allusion to Mahankvami in Somadeva’s Ta^asHlakcif 
corroborated by similar references in the Furanas, shows its popularity as a 


1 The Mahanavami cult survives to some extent in the great Burga Fuja festival of 
Bengal and Assam, celebrated in the bright half of Alvina on the same Mhia as 
those prescribed in the Furanio, texts cited above. The mytholgical background is 
difEerent, and the image of the ten-armed Durgg, standing on a lion and piercing 
the BufEalo demon with a lance, is accompanied on either side by the subsidiary 
images of Laksmi, Sarasvat!, Karttikeya and Gane^a.^ The eighth and the ninth 
are the great days of worship, and animal sacrifices are not entirely absent. 
Frominence is given to the tenth or the Yijaya Da^ami day when the images are 
immersed in rivers and streams, 

2 t II 22. 28. 
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c6urt festival; and it is f mentioned also in'Ea^a’s Hanaocx/rltd^ Book 'VIir,> 
(■which refers to the sacrifice of buffaloes on the occasion.^ Somadeva does 
not indeed speak of animal sacrifices in connection with Mah§,navami; and 
it is quite possible that they were sometimes omitted, specially when the 
festival was celebrated under the auspices of a court like that of’ the Ila§tra* 
kutas, susceptible to the influence of Jaina ideas. . . ' \ 


' ' ' Mahanavaini is followed by Dipotsava or the Festival of Lights, 

corresponding to the modern Diwali. The short description of it addressed 
to the king by a bard in YaMilahct 3. 462-4 refers to the whitewashed 
palaces and the white flags and the rows of lights on the lofty terraces of 
the edifices of the city; and speaks of ‘the women excited by • gambling 
the gaiety of courtesans, and the sweet notes of music.^ According io 
PadmapurdT^a {^UttaraJchanda), the Dipotsava commences on the fourteenth 
day of ^ the dark half of Karttika, and importance is given' to a ceremonial 
bath on that day followed by a salutation to Yama. The illuminations take 
place in the evening ; temples, buildings, shrines, assembly-halls, stables and’ 
fortifications are decorated with lights as are also river-banks, tanks, gardens 
and gateways. Next day the king entertains the citizens in a large-scale 
reception ; .and the Dipotasva seems to have provided a suitable occasion for 
promoting cordial relations between the ruler and the ruled. The king is 
expected to gratify the various classes of people on the joyous occasion, the 
good men with courtesy and others with food and drink and the learned with 
conversation and the inmates of the inner apartments with presents of cloth, 
betel, flowers, camphor and saffron and various delicacies. The village 
headmen are rewarded with gifts, and money presents are made to the 
tributaries; while ornaments are distributed among troops, ministers and 
kinsmen. Seated on a raised platform, the king witnesses bull-fights, and 
reviews the assembled clansmen and the troops and the actors, dancers and 
minstrels. An interesting item is the ceremonial fastening of the Margapali, 
a wreath of Kusa and Ka^a grass with numerous streamers, to a pillar of 
"the fort or a tree, under which are assembled the horses, elephants and the 
cattle to ensure protection against disease. During the night the people 
indulge in gambling, and at midnight the women of the city cast out Alak^mi, 
the goddess of poverty, from their homes to the sound of drums and music. 

The most important item of the nocturnal festivities is the worship of. the 

- - 

A 


1 The citation in (op.^ cit.) goes on to say ^ 

2 See also Chap. VII, 

51 
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demon king Bali. He is painted in gay “colours, -witli the Vindhya range in 
the background (?), within a circle on the floor, and worshipped with aU kinds 
of lotus blossoms and with wine, flesh and varieties of food. The king, too, 
with his ministers and priests, worships Bali for a happy new year, and passes 
the night without sleep in company with actors, dancers ajid singers 
(Chap, 122). 

The Dipotsava depicted by Somadeva in Ya^astilalea iS a secular 
festival; and the Padrm^umrMf too, emphasizes the prominent r61e played 
by the court and its entourage in the festivities. But the details given in 
the Puraua indicate also its religious aspect which it has not entirely loSt 
even today. In Bengal, for example, the goddess Kali is worshipped on the 
Diwali or Dipanvita night ; while the Jainas celebrate the festival of lights on 
the new moon of Karttika as a commemoration of the nirvana of Mahavira, 
The Dipotsava or Diwali, like the ancient Jewish festival of 'Light*, called 
also Hanukkah ' Rededication,’ ^ may be described as a secular festival with 
a distinctly religious background.^ 

The Padmapwdna (op. cit.), which calls the festival of lights DipaVall 
or Dipotsava, designates it also as Kaumudi and gives the derivation of the 
name.® The festival is also called Kaumudi in Vdmanapw^dna 92. 68, which 
describes how it was instituted in honour of Bali after his imprisonment by 
Vignu. But the Kaumudi, properly so called, was a festival of the moonlight, 
and so different from the Dipotsava or Diwali* Somadeva refers to the 
Kaumudi festival in Ya^astilaha VII. 27,*^ and it is also mentioned in 

1 It -was an annual eight'day {estival instituted in 165 b. o. to colebrate the 
re-establishment of worship in the temple after the interifaption caused by the 
persecution under Antiochus IV. The illumination of houses on e-V^ery one of the 
eight evenings was a characteristic feature of the celebration. 'The illumination 
i^ras originally solely domestic; later, lamps were lighted in the synagdgues also.' 
Moore; Jtldaism, Vol. 11, p. 50. 

2 The earliest festival of lights seems to have been celebrated in Egypt in oonnection 
with the cult of the goddess Heith of Sais, the capital of the Kings of the XXVlth 
dynasty, as recorded by Herodotus, IL 62. He says that, on the night of the sacri-i 
fioe, lamps were kept burning in the open air round about the houses. These lamps 
were saucers full of salt and oil, the wick burning all night. The illumination took 

. place not only at Sais but throughout nil Egypt. Herodotus travelled in Egypt 

about 450 B. c. 

3 %2rr i 

^qr 4g^ j5g?rr i’ ' 

4 The ^*^ueen Bamadatt^ is described as witnessing the celebration of the Kaumudf 
festival by the women of the city from a' high pavilion ( 
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Uddyotanasuri’s KmalayamoLa wHch assigns it to the MI mo^i of the 
autumn.^ An earlier reference to the Kaumudi festival occurs in Arya^ura's 
Jdtakamdld (XIII) in the story of Unmadayanti : the city is decorated with 
flags and the ground bestrewn with flowers; songs, dance and music are in 
full swing; luxury goods are exposed for sale and the streets thronged by 
gaily dressed crowds. It is noteworthy that there is no reference to artificial 
illumination which is a characteristic of the Dipotsava. The Kaumudi was, 
in fact, a glorification of the autumnal full moon. It was a popular festival^ 
being also mentioned in Mudrardhsasa, Act III and Mdlatlmddliava^ Act 
VII, and seems to be identical with the Kaumudijagara noticed in Vatsya- 
yana’s Edmasutra 1. 4. 42. According to the Jayamahg^a commentary 
- thereon, the latter festival took place on the full moon night of Asvina, the chief 
amusements being swings and gambling. The festival is mentioned simply 
as Kaumudi in Edmasutra 5. 5. 11, and the commentary here explains it as 
Eojdgara^ which is the same as the full moon of A^vina.^ It is probable, 
however, that it was also customary to celebrate the Kaumudi festival on 
the full moon night of Karttika,® 

A hymn to Sarasvati which is also a benediction addressed to the 
king occurs in Book III (vv. 261-8), and is described as accompanying 
the dance that takes place in connection with the preliminary worship 
of the deities before the commencement of a play. One of the verses- 
runs thus : ‘ . , 

^^Let this handful of flowers, radiant with beautiful colours, offered toi 
Sarasvati, abiding on the white lotus beds emerging on the Manasa lake, serve 
the purpose of rangapujd or the ceremonial worship preceding a dramatic 
performance,” 


1 

2 


3 


Ratnaprabhasuri’s Sanskrit version, p. 133, 

It is probable that Kojagara is a contraction of Kaumudijagara in spite of the* 
usual derivation KojSgartti. In Bengal and Assam the Kojagara or the Kojagari' 
Purnima is definitely .associated with the worship of LaksmI. on the full moon 
after the Durga Puja celebrations usually in Asvina. An all-night vigil is recom- 
mended in honour of Laksmi, and the goddess is believed to ask at midnight: Ko 
jagartti, *Who is awake 1’ See the citations in i§ahda7calpadruma under Kojagara. For 
example, I tTf sRUl! II 

^ I ?Tlr sf2r=ssTi^ 3 ?%: ^ 

II It will he seen that the full moon of Asvina is referred to as Kaumudi. 

Seo Dhruva’s edition of MudraraUasa^ Act III, Notes. In Mudrarahsasa, 3. 10 
the Kaumudi is described as a parvais^a vidhi, which is explained by the com- 
mentator Dhundhiraja as taking place on parva^a or the full moon of Karttika, 
See Tolang's edition, Kaumudi is explained as a' festival in K 5 rH.itj> in 
Ztdaksa 2. 3, 1! 
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’ -'The custom of rcvrigapUja^ as described in Bharata’s Ndiyaiast^'d 
( chap. 3 ) , is a very old one and illustrates the interconnection -of art- 
and* religion in ancient India. In the Ndtyasdstra^ however, mngapujd 
is an elaborate process involving the worship of a large number of deities 
in the playhouse with various offerings, and Sarasvati is merely one among 
them; but it is probable that in later times Sarasvati alone was worshipp- 
ed, and in any case Somadeva does not mention the worship of any other 
deity in the ndpya^dld. Further, according to Bharata, the item of Purvct- 
mnga^ an elaborate musical prelude consisting of songs and dances before 
the performance of a play, takes place after the -mngapujd proper is 
over. Somadeva seems to make a combined reference to both the items, 
when he speaks of purmmngapujd, but the distinct mention of mngapfijd 
in the verse quoted above shows that he has in mind the customary 
worship preceding a dramatic performanco in the Hindu theatre. lu 
regard to the position of Sarasvati in mngapujd^ Somadeva’s verses in 
praise of the goddess in Ya^astilaha are mainly in the nature of a benediction 
addressed to the king ; and in the' Ndtya^dstra also, after the formal worship of 
the deities in which Sarasvati has her due ^hare,* the preceptor of the 
dramatic art (ndiydodo'ya) praises and greets the king and the dancing' 
girls, and then utters a benedictory verse for the prosperity of the king,, 
in which the blessings of Sarasvati and certain allied .deities are premia 
nently invoked.^ ' : 

Sarasvati is represented by Somadeva as white and seated on 
a white lotps; she is three-eyed (i. e. has an eye on the forehead),’ 
and has matted hair on the head, and the crescent for ear-ornament. She 
has four hands bearing different emblems : the dhyanormudra ( also called cintd 
oYjndnamudrd)', a rosary of Eudraksa beads; a book; and the vamda-mudra.^ 
Somadeya’s description of Sarasvati roughly corresponds to that found in 
authoritative texts like S'dradatilaka, hdna^ivagurudevapaddhati and 'Prapafi- 
easdratantraj except for minor variations in the distribution and character 
of the emblems. According to S'draddtilaha 6. 4* and PrapanoaBdra 7. 
3, for instance, the emblems are jndna’mudrdf a rosary of Eudraksa 
beads, a jar of nectar and a book; while Pmpanoasdra 8. 41 substitutes 

1 I II ^atyaiastru 3. 37 

2 Ibid. 3. 88 fE. ' 

r 

3 Taiastilaka 3., 261, 262, , 

4 ^ ii Eagbavabhatta 

• Bays in his commentary { SffRpj I I 

•The “book” is explained as referring to the which is described as the closed* 

left fist facing oneself ( ^ )• • - ' ^ * 
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a Jyre for- the - Accordii]Eg to Isana&iva (Mantrapy4- -1^.'6), 

the emblems are vahvado^-nhudvd, a *rosary, a lyre and a book^. - c 

r I 

The ciilt of Sarasvati seems to bave been prevalent in' the Kanarese 
districts in the age of Sbmadeva. There is ‘an old templd of SaraSyati ,at 
Gadag, in the Dharwar district, which, though small in size, cont^nS sbrne pf 
the most elaborately carved pillars throughout the whole -exteUt of Oalukyan' 
tohitecfcure. It stands close* t6 the 'eleventh century temple 'of Trikute^vara, 
and ' might poSsibly be of the' safiie date. ‘ Within the shrine is an image 
of Sarasvati, seated cross-legged upon a high pedestal, which has a' peacock^ 
depicted in the central panel below. Unfortunately, the indage is Ihutilated, the 
four arms being lopped off at the elbows. Otherwise, it is a very' finely carved 
example representing the graceful figure of the goddess,. with the ■ pearlstrings 
around the neck and the jewelled band. about the waist. The elaborate pHe of. 
curly tresses on the head is surmounted by a six-tiered . coronet of jew,el$. 
Another image of Sarasvati^ of inferior workmanship, was found; ih the’ old 
Jaina temple at Lakkundi in the Dharwar district. It is a more complete 
example representing the goddess with four- arms. ^ In* her right upperlhaud is 
an elephant goad or anhuia, ^The right lower .rests open, palm upwards, upoii. 
her knee, with admail petalled floWer upon* it. * In the left upper hand'i^e, 
holds a folded book, while the left lower holds a citron.’^ While the iconogra-* , 
phy shows' divergence in details, the cijlt appears to-xemain the same. > ; ' . i 

i , f f. 

Traces of a temple ' of SarasVatl, oldpr than that 'at Gadag/ l^ave 
been found at Aihole, the home of eafly ' temples in the Deccan. ' Close 
to' the temple ( No. 9 ) ih the field to ijhe south ‘of the 'village; ihelre 
stood another temple, but all that remains of it now 'is the' shrine door-’ 

and the seat oi throne of the image. 'As ‘in the teinple at Gadag, 
a peacock, with its crest and 'Idng tail, is sculptured "6h 4he front of^the 
pedestal, which seems to be an indication that the temple 'was'dedicated to 
Sarasvati. ‘Tt thus ‘ dccupies exactly 'the -same position wffch 'regard- to' 
the temple as the later temple of Saras\^ati does to the temple of Tr^kute^vara 
at Gadag/® In northern India, lihere is famous temple' of the goddess’ 
Sarasvati, or Sarada Devi’ at Maihar, now a station on the railway between" 
Allahabad and Jabalpur.® ' * 

' Pilgrimage to the shrine of the goddess'* Nanda on the Himalayas, 

evidently on the peak now known as Nandadevi, is mentioned in' Ya^ccsHlctka 
' ' ‘ 

1 Oousens: Ohaluhyan ArchUeom^e 6f M Kmtffrm pp. 25, ,79, Ho, , ‘ 

2 Ibid., p. 44. ' ’ . ' 

3, Vincent, Smith md.Coimg$ of ChmM Vynmy in ImUm Anti< 
guwyt 2908, p, 136. , ' 
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VII. '31.3 The cult of this goddess is described in detail in Devtpurd^a 
(chap, 92-93), and extraordinary merit is said to accrue from the difficult 
journey to the almost inaccessible shrine. The goddess is clad in white 
^’aiment, and has four, hands; she is surrounded by numerous beautiful 
maidena who are eager to marry her devotees. A noteworthy feature 
pf the cult is that respect for women is particularly enjoined on the 
T^fprshippers of the goddess (ibid. 98. 165 ff.). Nanda-tirtha is described 
in Devipurdna as a Saiva tirtha, and, as in Ya^astilahOf the goddess is 
galled Bhagavati Nanda (98. 22-24).^ 

A cihy-goddess named Siddhayika, ^who inspired the confidence of 
many people’, is mentioned in Book I.® In Book IV there is a reference to 
the evil spirit Krtya who kills her own worshippers.* It may be noted 
that, according to Katlmsaritsdgara 5. 121-2, CanAkya worshipped Krtya 
with magic rites in order to bring about the death of king Nanda, Kritya is 
mentioned also in Sivasvamin’s Kc^phindhhyudaya Mahdhdvya 3. 24, 28,® 
composed in Kashmir in the ninth century. A reference to the six magic 
?:ites of the Tantrio cult occurs in a verso in Ya^cisklaha, Book IV.® 
According to S’dmddtilcika 23, 122 ffi, they are ^dnti or cure of disease 
and the expulsion of evil spirits such as Krtya; miya or bringing others' 
under one’s control ; stamhhana or paralysing the activity of others ; vidve^a or 
causing enmity between friends; ucodtana or compelling one to abandon 
hearth and home ; and Tmrana or killing. Each of these rites has a presiding 
goddess who is worshipped at the beginning, and the goddess Jye?tha 
seems to he connected with the process of vidvesa,’^ A reference to 
Jye§tha occurs also in Ya^astilaJsa 3. 118 wherein she is said to be worshipped 
with white lotus blossoms,® Jyestha is diametrically opposite to Laksmi, 
being the goddess of adversity ’(Alak§mi), and so called, because she is 
believed to have emerged prior to Lak§mi during ^the churning of the ocean.' 
Her legend is related in JAngapwdnd [UttarahMya, chap. 6),^ and she is 
particularly associated with sinners and evil-doers and all those ‘who are' 
outside the pale of the Brahmanical religion. 


3 gpTf UIT g ^ » 

3 Siddhayika 

appears to be a Jaina goddess. See Chap. XIII, 

4 ‘eFzw i;snrp?qr ?? gq 

5 

6 ®to. 
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^lie worship of Cupid was celebrated as a court festilfal in 
amidst vernal sports, of which we have a lively picture in 
III.^ A further reference to the festivities in connection with the worship^of*^ 
of Cupid, in which the king participates, occurs in Book V.® - 

Certain beliefs and customs belonging to the sphere of popular 
religion are recorded in Ya^astilalca, The moon of the fourth lunar day was 
believed to cause disputes.® A dove alighting inside a-house was supposed to 
forebode its destruction.* A number of evil omens described in connection 
with Ya^odhara’s journey to the temple of Cajidika in Book IV*, e. g. the 
trumpeting of a female elephant at the commencement of a journey, the braying 
of a donkey from behind etc. A shower of crested tadpoles on a house was an 
evil portent indicating destruction of wealth and prosperity.^ Elephants 
were supposed to be possessed by a spirit named Madapuruga, of terrible 
aspect, like lightning fire.® ^rutasagara in his commentary quotes a verse 
which enumerates the characteristics of Madapurusa: he has sixteen hands, 
four jaws, red eyes and flaming hair.*^ 

Among popular customs referred to by Somadeva may be mentioned 
that of djydveJcsana or looking into clarified butter in the morning to 
counteract the effects of evil dreams and obtain other salutary results. It 
was a practice observed by kings while Brahma^as uttered blessings,® The 
wellknown custom of nirdjana or ceremonial waving of lights was observed as 
part of the evening rites to ensure the well-being of the king. A quantity of 
salt, thrown into the fire, after whirling it over the king’s head, was supposed 
to counteract the evil eye, and this was also accompanied by the ceremony of 
offering boiled rice to the goblins on the roadside. This seems to have been 
followed by the act of nirdjma proper, which consisted in revolving lights 
beside the king.® It Was also customary to perform the nirdjana ceremony 
in honour of the royal horses and elephants on special occasions like the 
coronation of the king,'® 


2 Sob Chap. II, 

3 See Book III ( ) and ^rutasagara’s oomin. thereon. 

4 ‘smuFSUVRtd: ERter ^ Book III. 

5 ^ tq: 2. 72. 

U”. seems tQ be a mistake^or-5r®«?, 

8 raiasttla}ca2.d(y. ^ * ... 

9 Ibid, 3, 476, 477 
10 


, CHAPTER XVI* 

* 

JAiNA BEtlGIOtJS AMD MoBAD StORIES 

A considerable number of independent stories occurs in Ya^astildka, 
Books VI and Vllj their purppse being to illustrate diverse tenets of Jaina 
religion arid ethics. The first series inBook^VI is'njeant to illustrate the 
different aspects of Samyaktva qr Right faith, while the second series in 
Book VII illustrates two of the Mulagunas and the five Anuvratas. The 
stories, on the whole, belong to the sphere of religion and folklore, and form 
;partx)f the body of Jaina narrative tradition, generally known as Kathanaka 

literature. Jacobi says: *-The rise of the Kathanaka literature. ..may 

be placed about the end of the first century a. d. * Its end is indicated by the 
time ofHaribhadra who lived about 750 a. d. Bor Haribhadra wrote Tikas 
on the AVa^yaka and other Sutras and Niryuktis: and the Tikas form the 
fourth and last layer of the Kathanaka^ literature.’ ‘ Generally speaking; 
the stories incorporated by Somadeva iu his .work must, be considered 
much earlier than the tenth centuiy, and, as we shall see, several of them 
sire actually found or referred to in earlier texts. Somadeva has thus no 
originality in respect ‘of these stories, and his turgid prose is hardly suited 
to the treatment of such simple tales. His great mentis in bringing 
together so many ancieUt stories and elaborately narrating them by way of 
illustrating various teachings of the Jaina religion. He has, in fact, 
preserved for us -a highly interesting collection of stories, which, from the 
standpoint of religion and folklore, is hardly less important than the story of 
Vasodhara. 'Their literary interest is enhanced by the fact that they form a 
sort of independent story-book within the framework of the romance. 

r ^ ' 

Some of the,8tories recorded by Somadeva are based on Brahmanical 
mythology, and may be, called Jaina versions of Hindu tales. The story of 
the sage Visnu is nothing but a Jaina adaptation of the story of the' Dwarf 
Incarnation of Visnu, Jamadagni and Re^uka are well-known in Brahmanical 
mythology; the story of Vasu, as we shall see, is originally a Brahmanical 
legend. Perhaps the most notable of the stories preserved in Ya^askldka is 
an early legend, probably the^ earliest .known, concerning the foundation of 
the once famous Jaina Stupa of Mathura,^ Most ,.of the stories illustrating 
the Anuvratas may be described as folktales. All the stories recorded in 
Books VI and VII 'are summarized below in the order in which they ocijur in 
Somadeva’s work. « , 


1 Jacobi; Introduction to /SiAamfatfolitfofifa J>, Vii.., , 

2 See below (VII) and Chap. XVII, . . ' ‘ 
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- I) The first story, in three sections, shows that without will-power, 
it is impossible to attain success in the practice of religion, and hints that 
ascetics of the Brahmanical faith lack in this essential quality. Two friends 
Dhanvantari, the son of a merchant, and Visvanuloma, the son of a priest, were 
banished by the king of the city of Bhumitilaka on account of various offences, 
and in the course of their wanderings they came to Hastinagapura. There 
Dhanvantari was initiated into the Jaina religion, and devoted himself to 
meditation under the Jaina discipline; while Visvanuloma followed the 
Brahmanical faith and became an ascetic wearing a mass of matted hair. 
After their death they were reborn as gods under the names of Amitaprabha 
and Vidyutprabha respectively. One day the latter happened to boast about 
the superior status of Brahmana sages like Jamadagni, Matanga and Kapinja- 
la, and both decided to descend to the earth to ascertain the truth. There in 
the Badarika hermitage they saw the sage Jamadagni engrossed in rigorous 
austerities, his hair and beard white with age, and his body enveloped in 
a tangled mass of creepers, shrubs and ant-hills. Seeing him, the two gods 
assumed the form of a pair of birds, and having settled inside his beard, began 
to talk with each other. One of the birds said to his mate that he would 
have to go to attend the marriage of the bird-king Garuda, but wonld return 
without the least delay; if he spoke falsely, his sin* would be as great as that 
pf 'this’ sinner of a sage, J amadagni was - angry to hear these words, and 
squeezed his beard with a view to punishing the birds, but they flew away and 
perched on the top of an adjoining tree. The sage recognised the birds to be a 
couple of gods in disguise, and asked them respectfully what sin he had 
committed. The birds cited two verses to the effect that one should renounce 
the world only after bringing children to the world. The sage was according- 
ly guilty of infringing the rule laid down in the Law-books, and should, 
therefore, marry and beget children. Jamadagni, on hearing this, exclaimed, 
'That is quite easy’, and went off to marry Eenuka, the daughter of the king 
qf Benares, his uncle, and in the course of time became the father of 
Parasurama. 

With the fickle nature of Jamadagni is contrasted the steadfast 

purpose and resolution of two Jaina devotees. The two gods passed on to 

Magadha, and there saw Jinadatta, absorbed in meditation in* a cremation 

ground on a dark Oaturda^i night. They commanded him to give “up his 

meditation, and tried to intimidate him by conjuring up terrible scenes of a 

veritable war of the elements, with bursting rain-clouds, thunder and storm; 

and at the same time tried to cajole him out of his resolution by offering 

to grant various boons, Jinadatta, however, remained unmoved, and the 

two gods showed their appreciation of his courage and determination,, by 
52t 
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presenting him with a magic formula enabling one to travel through 
the air. Jinadatta, in his turn, gave the formula to his pupil Dharasena, after’ 
having utilized it for the purpose of visiting the Jaina shrines on the Mountain 
of the gods. 

Turning from the veteran Jinadatta, the two gods decided to try 
their tactics on a novice, recently initiated into the Jaina faith. They 
happened to see Padmaratha, the king of Mithila, going to worship the 
Tirthamkara Vasupujya on the very day of his initiation; and immediately 
began to disturb him by conjuring up various scenes of horror including 
certain tiger-shaped monstrosities. TJnable to strike terror into his heart, 
they plunged him into a huge expanse of mud, but the drowning prince 
only said ‘Salutation to Lord Vasupujya!' The two gods then extolled 
Padmaratha’s courage and fortitude, and took their departure. 

The value of intrepid courage and resolution in the practice of 
religion is further illustrated in a sequel to the main story. Dharasena, 
who had received the magic formula for aerial travel from Jinadatta, 
began the perilous mystic rites necessary for its practical application 
amidst the nocturnal horrors of a cremation ground. The details of the 
rites are obscure, but the main item seems to Have been the suspension 
of a swing from the branch of a banyan tree over a consecrated ground, 
bristling with numerous sharp arrows fixed in the earth with upturned 
points : the devotee was to mount on the swing and cut the arrows to pieces 
while uttering the magic formula. Meanwhile, Lalita, the misguided son* 
of a king, who had turned thief, having been robbed of his patrimony by 
relatives, came out in the darkness, on the mission of stealing for his 
mistress a famous necklace belonging to the chief queen of the lord of 
Ku^agrapura. He succeeded in his venture, but could not evade the police- 
owing to the lustre of the^ necklace being visible in the darkness. So he' 
threw away the ornament, and walking about in the outskirts 'of the city, 
came upon the scene of Dharasena's mystic rites. Seeing that, Dharasena 
was hesitating to mount the swing, the thief questioned him about the 
procedure; and having acquainted himself with the sacred formula, boldly 
seated himself on the swing and cut off at one stroke the entire mass of 
arrows. As a result of his bravery, the thief acquired the magic powers 
longed for by Dharasena, and later became a Jaina ascetic and attained 
salvation on the mount of Kailasa. 

II) The sacrifice of personal ambition and self-interest for the 
sake of one’s vow is illustrated in the story of Anantamati, the beautiful . 
daughter of the merchant Priyadatta, an inhabitant of Campa. On the ev,e 
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of his depai’tee for the SahaSrakuta shrine for the celehration of' the 
Eight-day rites, the, merchant sent for his daughter, and 'was told that . 
she was playing. the bride with her doll, while her maiden friends were 
singing nuptial songs. When Anantamati appeared before the old man, 
he asked her in jest to take the vow of chastity rather than harbour 
thoughts of marriage. The maiden, however, took the vow very seriously. 
Once in springtime she came out to indulge in the pastime of singing in 
company with her maiden friends on the day of Cupid’s festival, when she 
was seen by a Vidyadhara, travelling through the air, accompanied by his 
wife. Wishing to abduct her, the demi-god went back to his home, left, his 
wife there, and then returned and flew away with Anantamati. But his 
wife was quick to follow, and seeing her in a rage, he hastily dropped the 
maiden in a forest near Sahkhapura. There she was seen by a Kirata hunter 
named Bhima who took her away to his village. Bailing to seduce her by 
persuasion, he decided on violence ; but meanwhile, through the intervention 
of the sylvan deities, who admired the lirmness of the girl, the house of 
the hunter caught fire, and the miscreant, seeing the danger, begged her 
to forgive him, and then left her on the slope of a mountain on the border 
of Sahkhapura. There she was found by a young merchant who had 
encamped with his caravan near by ; but unable to seduce her with money, 
he. made her over to a bawd' in the city of Ayodhya. The latter, failing to 
mislead the girl, presented her to the king of that region, who in his turn 
discarded her, being baffled by her constancy and the opposition of the 
presiding goddess of the city, who had marked her displeasure by doing 
harm to many of the king’s subjects. Anantamati then came to live in a shrine 
near the house of Jinendradatta, the husband of her father’s sister. . After 
some time her father, while on a visit to his brother-in-law, happened to 
see her engaged in austerities in the shrine, and proposed to marry her 
I30 her cousin Arhaddatta, the son of Jinendradatta. But she firmly rejected 
the proposal on account of her vow of chastity. 

Ill) Lack of hesitation in the practice of one‘s religion, for 
example, in the exercise of piety, is illustrated in the story of king 
Auddayana, famous for his philanthropic actions. In order to test his piety, 
a certain god assumed the form of a religious mendicant, a loathsome leper 
with stinking and decaying limbs, and came to the king’s house and asked 
for food. The king received him,^ with open arms, and personally waited - 
upon and treated him -to a sumptuous meal. tJnfortunately the leper felt 
sick, and as he lay in a mass of vomitted food, the king raised and washed 
him with his own hands, wiped his body with a silken scarft and solaced him 
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with soft Aiad 15111(1 words. The god then threw off his disguise, and 'took 
. his departure after praising and honouring the king with divine presents. 

IV) Unswerving allegiance to the tenets of the Jaina faith and the 
lack thereof are illustrated in the stories of Revati and Bhavasena 
respectively. A Vidyadhara prince, indifferent to worldly happiness, abdicated 
in favour of his son, and desiring to visit the Jaina temple at Mathura, took 
leave of his guru Munigupta at Madura, ‘the Mathura of the south’, and 
departed for the north with a congratulatory message from Munigupta to 
Revati, the consort of Varuna, king of Mathura. Arriving at the city by air, the 
Vidyadhara decided to test the rehgious conviction of Bhavyaseha, a learned 
Jaina teacher, and of the faithful Revati. Assuming the form of a young 
student, he first appeared before Bhavyasena and expressed his desire to 
study grammar with him. One day while walking with his teacher in the 
outskirts of the city, the Vidyadhara, by his supernatural powers, covered 
the ground with young sprouts of corn; and, on Bhavyasena hesitating to walk 
over them, because in the Jaina scriptures the sprouts of corn were regarded 
as stationary creatures, the so-called student argued that they had no 
characteristic of life such as breath, and were merely transformations of earthy 
very like gems. Bhavyesena believed his words and walked over the sprouts, 
without questioning the validity of his assertion. Similarly, the Vidyadhara 
persuaded Bhavyasena to use a clod of earth for cleansing purposes by arguing 
that it did not contain any living creatures, as maintained by Jaina doctrine.^ 
Then he persuaded him to take water without first straining it through a cloth, 
as required by Jaina practice (in order to eliminate living creatures), his 
argument being that no such creatures were visible in the transparent water. 
In this way the Vidyadhara satisfied himself that Bhavyasena lacked inner 
conviction and tenacity of faith in the religion professed by him ; he now real- 
ised why the sage Munigupta had neglected to address any message to 



The Vidyadhara then proceeded with elaborate preparations to test 
the faith of Revati, well-known for her whole-hearted devotion to the Jaina 
faith. He betook himself to the eastern quarter of the city, and there creat* 
bd a sensation by assuming the form of Brahman, seated on a swan, with all 
his characteristics and paraphernalia. The Vedic verses uttered by the latter 
tvere being eagerly listened to by a multitude of sages such as Matanga, 
Bhrgu, Bharata, Gautama, Garga, Pingala, Pulaha, Puloman, ‘ Pulasti, 
Para^ara, Marici and Virocana. The Arts incarnate in the form of beautiful 
maidens were standing by, plying their fiy-whisks, and the deep-voiced Narada 
was acting as doorkeeper. Revati heard of this extraordinary phenomenon, 
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but remained indifferent for she knew that Brabman did not figure among the 
sixty-three Famous Persons recognised by the J aina scriptures. 

The Vidyadhara then appeared in the southern quarter of the city 
and attracted great attention by assuming the form of Visnu, lying on the 
coils of the lord of serpents, and wearing a ruby crown surmounted by a large 
spray of Parijata blossoms. Brahman, seated on a lotus emerging from Visnu’s 
navel, was reciting the latter’s thousand names ; Indra and the goddess of 
wealth were caressing his feet’; the captive wives of demons were waving 
fly-whisks ; and Garuda was maintaining order among the assembled gods. The 
apparition displayed the usual emblems of Visnu : the quoit, the conch, the 
lotus and the Nandaka sword. Reports of this strange phenomenon were 
brought to Revati, but she evinced no curiosity, and said, The're are, indeed, 
nine Vi§nus or Vasudevas known as Ardhacakravartins in Jaina lore, , but 
they are no longer in existence ; the one must, therefore, be a magician 
come to delude the people”. 

The Vidyadhara appeared next in the western quarter of the city 
and assumed the guise of &va, mounted on a gigantic bull, and accompan 
nied by Parvati. The apparition was furnished with the usual equipment of 
Siva : the drum, the bow, the sword, the axe, the trident and the club ; and 
attendants , such as Analodbhava, Nikumbha, Kumbhodara, Herahiba and 
Bhihgiriti were paying homage to the deity. News of this strange incarna’* 
tion of Siva or Rudra came in due course to Revati,' but she took r no 
notice of it and said, There are, indeed, some Rudras mentioned in the 
scriptures as creating obstacles in the path of religious austerities, but they 
are dead and gone as a result of their actions ; so this must be some one else 
who is disturbing the peace by his magical tricks”, 

. • f 

The demi-god then resorted to the northern quarter, and appeared 
in the form ofa Jaina Tirtharhkara, seated on his throne in a marvellous 
audience-hall, furnished with perfumed chambers, pillars, tanks, gates, Stupas, 
flags, incense. Water-jars, and various other receptacles. There gods and 
mortals participated in magnificent festivities, and false Jainas like Bhavya^ 
sena were also celebrating religious festivals. The show, however, produced 
no impression on Revati, who knew that 'the Jaina scriptures recognised only 
twenty-four Tirthaihkaras, and the latter having attained salvation, the new 
impersonation must be the work of some adept in magic. 

Unable to shake the faith of Revati by any of these devices, the 
Vidyadhara at last revealed himself before her, and -respectfully delivered 
Munigupta’s message which she received with the utmost veneration and joyl 
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V) The necesHty of guarding the* reputation of one’s religion is 
emphasized in the story of the thief disguised as a religious mendicant. 
YaSodhvaja, the king of Pataliputra, had a son named Sirvira, who, being 
without education and moral training, fell into evil company and became 
addicted to theft and adultery. One day, while on a visit to a pleasure 
garden, he came across a gang of thieves and gamblers, and announced 
a rich prize for any one of them , who could steal a certain marvellous 
jewel from a Jaina shrine, located on the top floor of a seven-storied 
building belonging to the merchant Jinendrabhakta, an inhabitant of the 
city of Tamalipti. One of the company, a notorious thief named Surya, 
declaring that it was an easy task for him, immediately started for the 
kingdom ofGauda to carry out his boast. On 'his arrival there he disguised 
himself as a religious mendicant, and attracted the attention of all and 
sundry by the rigour of his fastings and austerities. Gradually he succeeded 
in winning the love and conBdence of Jinendrabhakta; and once when 
the latter was about to start on a sea-voyage, he invited the so-called 
ascetic to come and stay in his temple during his absence. After making 
some pretence of unwillingness, the dissembler accepted the ofier, and 
soon after the departure of the merchant, he stole the jewel and slipped 
away at the dead of night. But the lustre of the jewel in the darkness 
attracted the notice of the watchmen; and, pursued by them, the thief 
entered the camp of the merchant in the outskirts of the city where he 
was halting for the night. The merchant was awakened from sleep by 
the shouts of the watchmen, and at once recognised his, old acquaintance ; but 
quickly realising that the accusation of theft against a Jaina ascetic would 
discredit the religion, he solemnly declared before the ofl&cials that he had 
himself given the jewel to the ascetic, a noble soul, who deserved their 
highest veneration and respect. 

VI ) The duty of strengthening the loyally of one’s fellowmen to the 
Jaina faith is illustrated in the story of Varisena, the other-worldly son of 
Srenika, the king of Magadha. ,Once on a dark night Varisena was absorbed 
in deep meditation in a desolate cremation groimd. Meanwhile, at midnight, a 
rogue named Mrgavega stole a costly necklace belonging to a merchant’s wife 
at the instance of his mistress, a courtesan named Magadhasundari. Pursued 
by the police, he flung the necklace in front of Varisena and disappeared under 
cover of darkness. The police, finding the necklace lying near by, suspected 
Varisena of the theft and reported the matter to the king, who was inexorable 
in the dispensation of justice, and immediately ordered his son to be punished 
and tortured as a thief Varisena calmly suffered the indignities inflicted upon 
him, eliciting by his fortitude the praise and admiration of the gods, and soon 
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after renounced the world and became an ascetic, iPuspadanta, the minister S 
son, was his intimate friend from childhood, and Varisena prevailed upon him 
to become an ascetic like himself. Puspadanta, however, found it difficult to 
forget his beautiful newly married wife- Sudati in spite of his vow. Twelve 
years rolled by, and still her memory haunted him day and night. Varisena, 
fearing that he would one day renounce his vow and return to his wife, hit 
upon a stratagem, and paid a visit to his mother, the queen OelinI, accompa-^ 
nied by his friend. The queen received both of them cordially, and Varisena 
asked her to send for her daughters-in law. They were soon ushered to their 
presence, resplendent in their dress and adornment, and lovely with the fresh 
beauty of youth. Varisena then requested his mother to send for the wife of 
his friend Puspadanta ; but during the long period of her separation from her 
husband, she had lost her beauty and youth, and when she appeared before 
them, her ugly, emaciated and worn out figure made a sad contrast to the 
charming ladies who were standing beside her. The sight was too much for 
Puspadanta to bear, and he asked for leave to depart. In this way Varisena 
confirmed his friend in the resolution to maintain his vow, and both thereafter 
continued their austerities together, 

VII ) The king of Ahicchatra in the Paficala country had a learned 
priest named Somadatta. pnee the latter’s wife who was expecting the birth 
of a child etpressed a great desire to partake of ripe mangoes at a time when 
their season had aheady passed, Somadatta accordingly went in search of 
ihangoes, accompanied by his pupils, and entered the Kalidasa forest where 
they saw a large mango tree overloaded with the ripe fruit, as a result of the 
mystic power of the sage Sumitra who lived under the tree, 

Somadatta sent some mangoes to his wife with one of his pupils, but 
himself remained there spellbound by the teachings of the sage, renounced all 
worldly aspirations, and became an ascetic. He started austerities on the 
Nabhigiri mountain in Magadha, and his wife in due course gave birth to a 
male child and came to her husband with the baby ; but finding him utterly 
indifferent and insensible to family ties, she left the child before him on the 
rocks and returned home. Meanwhile, a Vidyadhara prince named Bhaskara- 
deva, who had been ousted from his heritage by his younger brother Pura- 
ndara, fixed his camp at Balavahanapura and came with his wife to pay 
homage to Somadatta, while the latter was engaged in ai^terities. Taking 
pity on the child, they adopted him as their own and named him Vajrakumara. 
Bhaskaradeva then worshipped the sage and left with the child for 
Bhfivapura. 

^ Vajrakumara grew up to be a youth possessing valour and courage 
attained the rank of a Vidyadhara and married his uncle’s daughter Indumatl! 
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Once ’on the Himalayas he rescued Pavanavega, the 'wife of a Vidyadhara 
prince, ■who ■was engaged in certain magic rites for attaining the power of 
assuming a multitude of forms, but was about to be devoured by the Mystic 
Force in the shape of a huge serpent. Vajrakumara ultimately married 
Pavanavega, and succeeded in restoring his adoptive father to the throne by 
overthrowing the usurper Purandara. Later on, he visited Somadatta, his 
real father, who was then practising austerities at Mathura, renounced the 
world, and became an ascetic. 

About this -time at MathurS there was an orphan girl who, according 
to a prophecy, was destined to be the chief queen of Putikavahana, the lord of 
that city. A Buddhist monk, who was acquainted with the prophecy, 
carefully brought up the girl in a monastery, and she was called in jest 
Buddhadasi, ‘Buddha’s maidservant’. She grew up to be a beautiful young 
lady, and soon attracted the notice of the king of Mathura, who won her hand 
by agreeing to make her his chief queen. 

Aurvila, the first queen of Putikavahana, was in the habit of 
sending out a ceremonial chariot in honour of the Jaina Savour on the occasion 
of the Eight Day’s Festival at Mathura, but the new que'en, owing to her 
Buddhist affinities, used her influence with the king and sought to stop the 
practice and establish a new festival in honour 'of the Buddha, Alarmed 
at the machinations of her co-wife, Aurvila approached the sage Somadatta 
and appealed to him to ensure the continuity of the festival of the chariot, 
Somadatta instructed his son and disciple Yajrakumara to do the needful. 

Vajrakumara who had attained the supernatural powers of a Vidya- 
dhara went up to the city of the Vidyadharas, and began to descend from 
the sky with a huge concourse of Vidyadharas, carrying flags and banners, 
gates, pillars and canopies, mirrors, white parasols and gold jars, and diverse 
materials of worship. Ladies were singing to the accompaniment of various 
musical instruments ; there was merry-making by dwarfs, hunchbacks, dancers, 
bards and panegyrists; 'and charming maidens were carrying lights, censers, 
perfume and flowers. Decorated cars, chariots, horses and elephants formed 
part of the company. While the citizens of Mathura thought that a multitude 
of gods was coming to take part in the worship of the Buddha, organised 
by the Buddhist woman, Vajrakumara with the Vidyadharas took up his 
residence in the house of Aurvila, and for eight days caused her chariot 
to go round the city. Then he erected there a Stupa marked with the 
image of the Arhat, and the shrine has ever since been known as “Built 
by the gods”. In this way the designs of the Buddhist woman were foiled 
and the glorification of the Jaina faith assured through the timely inter- 
vention of V ajrakumara. 
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VIII) The next 'story iVdesigned to illustrate the value Of sympathy 
for one’s co-religionists, and interesting as a Jaina version of the story 
of Bali and the Dwarf ' Incarnation of Visnu. Jayavarman, the king of 
the city of Vi^ala in Avanti, had four ministers headed by Bali, all of whom 
were heretics. They were Sukra, a Buddhist"; Brhaspati, a materialist; 
Prahladaka, a Saiva; and their elder brother Bali who was an expert in 
Vedic lore. Once the Jaina ascetic Akampana, while on a visit to the city, 
encamped in the public park, and the streets were crowded with citizens 
going to pay homage to the sage. Seeing this, the king, too, expressed 
his desire to visit and pay his Tespects to the sage, but the ministers sought 
to dissuade him by glorifying their respective faiths. Bali, for instance, 
extolled the Veda and' the Vedic religion, while Prahladaka emphasized the 
glory of Siva and the Saiva scriptures. Disgusted with the attitude of the^ 
ministers, the king mounted on an elephant and betook himself to the camp of 
the sage. Thereafter offering his salutations, he entered into conversation 
with the Suri on religious- topics such as the nature of heaven and salvation. 
Bali who had accompanied the king intervened with the remark that heaven 
waR nothing but the mutual love of a maiden of twelve and a youth of sixteen, 
and there was no other heaven invisible to the human eye. The sage asked 
Bali if direct perception was the only proof admitted by him. On his replying 
in the affirmative, the sage asked him how in that case he would prove the 
occurrence of the marriage of his own parents or the existence of his fore- 
fathers. Bali was very much annoyed at 'this, and unable to hit upon a 
plausible reply, he abused the sage in indecent and insulting terms. The 
king did not say anything then and there for the sake of decency ; but 
returning hcme, he banished Bali and his brothers from his kingdom on the 
pretext of some other offence. 

Bali with his brothers took refuge ih the country of K.urujahgala, 
and he became the chief minister of king Padma' of Hastinagapura. There 
he won the gratitude of the king by vanquishing the latter’s enemy 
Simh6,kirti Who had invaded the city. ’ Bali then obtained the king’s permi- 
ssion to set out on an expedition of conquest.' Meanwhile, the sage 
Akampana, accompanied by a huge concourse of monks, had in the course 
of his wanderings arrived in the vicinity of Hastinagapura] ' and taken up ' 
residence for the rainy season in- a large cave of the Hemagiri niountain.’ 
Bali, on his return from’ the expedition, name to know of the whereabouts ^ 
of his old opponent and decided on revenge. By virtue' of a boon conferred 
upon him by king Padnia as a mark of gratitude for the overthrow of Sirhha-^ 
kirti, Bali obtained froin.the prince 'the entire sovereignty of the ‘kingdbm> 'for' 
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a certain number of days, during which the king's authority was to be limited 
to his inner apartments. Bali then began the performance of an Agnihotra 
sacrifice with intoxicating substances near the camp of Akampana Suri, with, 
a view to causing annoyance and disturbance to the sage and his followers. 

Meanwhile, in the city of Mithila, a Jaina monk named Bhrajisnu, 
going out at night, inferred from an observation of the stars that somewhere 
ascetics were being subjected to maltreatment and oppression. Thereupon 
the head of the monastery with his supernatural knowledge ascertained the 
mischief being done by Bali, and asked a devotee named Puspakadeva, capable 
of travelling through the air, to go and request on his behalf the powei’ful 
sage Visnu to counteract the evil. The latter, on receipt of the message, 
immediately proceeded to Hastinapura and appealed to king Padma to give 
the necessary protection to the oppressed monks, but the king pointed out 
that Bali, and not he, was reigning at the moment. 

The sage Vi§nu then decided on a crafty manoeuvre. Assuming 
the form of a dwarf, he went to the place where Bali was performing 
his sacrifice, and began to recite verses of the Veda in a melodious 
tone. Attracted by his sonorous voice, Bali came out of the sacrificial 
pavilion and asked him what he desired. The dwarf replied that, having been 
robbed of his home by his relatives, he wanted only a slice of land measuring 
three steps, and on hearing this, Bali at once granted his desire. The sage 
then discarded the guise of a dwarf and began to extend his frame upwards and 
downwards and athwart, without any limit. He fixed one step on the 
foundation of the ocean and another in the sky; and not finding room for a 
third, placed it on Bali and sent him down to the nether regions. 

IX) The evil consequences of drinking are illustrated in the 
following story. A wandering religious mendicant named Ekapad, arriving at 
the Vindhya forest from the town of Ekacakra on his way to the Ganges, fell 
in with a crowd of Candalas, who were indulging in bouts of drinking and 
partaking of meat in the company of youthful intoxicated women. The 
Capdalas detained the mendicant, and declared that he must, on the pain of 
death, either drink wine or take meat or become intimate with a woman. 
The mendicant reflected that the eating of flesh was strictly prohibited 
in the Law-books, and so was union with a Gandala woman, but wine was 
drunk in the Vedic sacrifice Sautramani, and the ingredients of wine such as 
flour, water and molasses were quite pure. Thus thinking, he preferred 
to take wine, but under the influence of drink he joined in the merrymaking 
of the women; and feeling hungry, partook of meat, and soon, passion 
compelled him to desire the <Jompany of one of the Gandala women. , . 
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X) The next story illustrates the advantage of abstention fromx^u^" 
In the city of Valabhi, a gang of five notorious thieves went out one 
during heavy rain, and stole a large quantity of treasure. They, however, fell 
out while dividing the booty, but soon ceased to quarrel and indulged in 
drinking bouts. But drink made them quarrel again, and a free fight ensued, 
resulting in the death of all of them except Dhurtila. The latter was in the 
habit of taking a vow of abstention for one day whenever he happened to 
meet a pious ascetic, and that day he had taken a vow to abstain from wine. 
Dhurtila then felt disgusted with the world and shaved his head and became 
a monk. 


XI) The following story is meant to show that even the desire to 
eat flesh is a sin. Saurasena, the king of the city of Kakandi, had taken a 
vow of abstention from flesh-eating, but gradually under the influence of 
the Brahminical faith he became greedy of meat, and secretly employed 
his cook Karmapriya to procure the flesh of all kinds of animals for 
his table. Preoccupation with his public duties did not, however, leave 
him sufficient leisure to satisfy his desire fully. 

One day the cook Karmapriya, while in quest of game, died from 
snake-bite, and after death he became a huge whale in the ocean. The king, 
on his death, was reborn as a small fish Jiving in the cavity of the whale’s ear. . 
The fish noticed that while the whale slept, opening his mouth, large numbers 
of aquatic animals used to enter the cavity of his throat and go out 
again. The fish pitied the whale for not being able to devour any of these 
animals, and said to himself that had he been as big as the whale he would 
have emptied the ocean of its animals. In the course of time the fish and the 
whale both died, and were reborn as denizens of hell with the power of 
remembering their past lives. While in hell the former whale said to the 
fish: “It was but natural that I should have come here as a result of my sins. 
But how came you who merely lived upon the filth of my ear?” The 
fish replied: “On account of my evil thought, more harmful than even 
the depredations of a whale 1” 

XII ) The next story illustrates the merit of abstention from flesh. 
There was a Oa^dala named Canda in the town of Ekanasi in Avanti. 
One day in the outskirts of the town he put a jar of wine on one side and a 
plate of meat on the other, and standing in the middle, partook of both in 
quick succession, while he whirled round a leather thong and struck down 
birds flying over him. As a result, snake-poison attaching to the beaks of 
the birds dripped on to the wine, and contaminated the beverage. 
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Meanwhile, two sages possessing the power of travelling through the 
air descended from the sky to give religious instruction to the people, and the 
Candala approached and entreated them to assign a suitable vow to him. 
Thereupon one of the sages asked him to fix. a rope in the intervening space 
between the plate" of meat and the jar of wine, and said that the momentary 
abstention from either that would be caused in going from one extremity to 
the other would constitute a sufficient vow of abstention for him. ,The 
Candala acted accordingly, and after helping himself to the meat, said that he 
would abstain fr’om it until his return from the other end. He then 
went towards the wine-jar, drank the wine and died from the effects of poison- 
ing. As a result o£ the merit accruing even from the momentary abstention 

from meat, the Candala was reborn as the chief of the Yak§as in the 

< 

world of these spirits. 

XIII ) The following story illustrates the consequences of malevo- 
lence : There was a fisherman named Mrgasena in Sirisagrama in Avanti. One 
day he entreated a famous sage to assign a religious vow to him, and^he was 
accordingly advised to refrain from killing his first catch on that particular 
day. The fisherman cast his net and soon caught a huge fish, .but remember- 
ing the vow assigned to him, let the fish go after attaching to it a strip 
of cloth for the purpose of recognition. It so happened that he caught the 
same fish five times in the course of the day, but on each occasion let it^ 
go without any harm. His wife Ghanta was furious to see him return home 
empty-handed in the evening, and as she shut the door against him, he had’ 
to pass the night outside, 'resting his head on the trunk of a tree, Mrga- 
sena was bitten by a snake during the night and found dead in the 
morning. The wife who was now overwhelmed with grief committed suicide* 
by entering the flames -on the funeral pyre. 

The story now goes on to narrate the rebirth of Mrgasena, 
Visvambhara was the reigning king of, Visala where lived the merchant 
Gunapala, his wife Dhana^ri and daughter Subandhu, As ill-luck would 
have it, the king asked the merchant to give his beautiful and accom- 
plished daughter in marriage to the son of the court jester. Afraid of the 
disgrace resulting from such a marriage as well as' the wrath of the. king 
in case of refusal, Gunapala fled with his daughter to Kau^ambl, leaving his 
wife, who was with cMld, m the house of his friend Sridatt'a, a wealthy 
merchant. TJae sages Sivagupta and Munigupta happened to see Hhanairi in 
the house of Sridatta ; and Munigupta having pitied the condition of Dhana^ri, 
who was pale and weak and dejected, the other declared that in spite of 
her present troubles, she would become the rnotfier of a, son destined to be a 
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merchant prince and the son-in-law of king Visvambhara. The merchant 
Sridatta overheard the conversation of the two sages, and, burning witk envy, 
he devised -a nefarious plan. No sooner had the child been born than he 
spread a report that Dhana^ri had given birth to a dead child. At the same 
time he secretly summoned a Oandala and handed the child to him to be put 
to death. 

/ 

The Candala was moved to pity by the beauty of the child, and 
instead of killing, he left him in a secluded place ^and went home. The 
merchant Indradatta, who was the brother-in-law of Sridatta, came to know 
about the child from some cow-boys ; and as he was childless, he came to the 
spot and gave the child to his wife Radha to be adopted as their son. Then 
he celebrated great festivities as if a child had been born unto them. 

Sridatta heard of the turn things had taken, and devised another 
plan to kill the child. He went to Indradatta and persuaded him to give 
him the custody of the child, 'his blessed nephew*, whom he would bring 
up in his own house. Sridatta then made over the child to another Oaridala 
to be put to death. 

The Candala, instead of killing the child, left him in a wood on the 
bank of a river, and there he was guarded by the cows grazing on the spot. 
In the evening the cowherds came, and, finding the child, reported the fact to 
the head of the settlement Govinda, who* gave him to his wife and adopted 
him as his own son. The child grew up to be a handsome youth and was 
named Dhanakirti. 

One day Sridatta happened to come to the place in the course of his 
commercial transactions, and saw Dhanakirti in the house of Govinda. He 
understood everything when he heard the story of the youth, and told Govinda 
that he had an urgent message to send to his son at home, and requested that 
Dhanakirti might be sent as a messenger. Govinda agreed, and Dhanakirti 
set out on his journey with §ridatta*s letter, in which the merchant asked his- 
Son Mahabala to kill the youth immediately on his arrival. Dhanakirti took 
rest on his way under a mango tree and fell fast asleep. ■ A courtesan named 
Anangasena, who was gathering flowers nearby, happened to see the youth 
and approached him while he, was asleep, and seeing a letter suspended from 
his neck, took it. and read it through. Cursing the merchant, she substituted 
for it another letter addressed to his wife and son; in which he was represent- 
ed as enjoining them to, give his daughter Srimati in marriage to Dhanakirti. 
The latter woke up after the courtesan's departure ; and on arrival at the 
merchant’s house, he , delivevftd the letter to Mahabala and his mother, and 
was duly married to Srimat 
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The strange news reached Sridatta who ,at once returned home and 
hatched another plot. He posted a hired assassin and a wicked priestess in a 
desolate shrine of the goddess Durga in the outskirts of the city, and asked 
Dhanakirti to go there at nightfall with some offerings for the idol. Dhanaki- 
rti consented, but Sridatta’s son Mahabala, seeing him ^going out alone in the 
dark, dissuaded him from the visit, as he was a stranger to the place, and 
offered to go to the shrine himself with the offerings. Dhanakirti accordingly 
stayed at home, and Mahabala went and met with death at the assassin’s 
hands in the shrine of Durga. 

Overwhelmed with grief at the death of his son, &Idatta communi- 
cated the whole story of his conspiracy to his wife, and asked for help to get 
rid of the unwelcome guest. She promised co-operation, and, taking a number 
of sweetmeat balls, black and white, mixed the latter with poison, and asked 
her daughter Srimatl to give them to her husband to eat, while the black ones 
were to be given to her father. She then went away^to the river for a bath* 
Srimati served the sweetmeat balls in her mother’s absence, but by mistake 
gave the poisoned ones to her father, wliose death was instantaneous, and 
followed by that of her mother, who in her grief committed suicide by swallow- 
ing some of the poisoned sweets. 

Sometime after the death of Sridatta and his -wife, Dhanakirti who 
continued to prosper was one day seen by king Vi^vambhara, The latter was 
struck with the beauty of the young merchant, and decided to give his 
daughter in marriage to him, thus fulfilling the prophecy made about 
Dhanakirti even before his birth. His father Gunapala, hearing reports of 
his continued luck and prosperity, now came from Kausambi and met his 
wonderful son. The courtesan Anangasena also came to see him. 

One day the merchant Gunapala, accompanied by Dhanakirti and his 
family and Anangasena and Srimati, paid a visit to the sage Ya^odhvaja, and, 
after obeisance, entreated him to explain the mystery of Dhanakirti’s 
providential escapes from death and the continued success of his glorious 
career. The sage pointed out that Dhanakirti was in his previous birth the 
fisherman Mrgasena, and he was now enjoying the fruits of the vow of 
non-violence which the latter had taken for a day. The courtesan Anangasena 
was the fish whose life had been spared by Mrgasena on the day of his vow, 
while Srimati was no other than Ghanta, the wife of Mrgasena, who had 
entered the flames after her husband’s death. Having heard the story of 
their previous births, Dhanakirti, Anangasena and Srimati, all three, took 
the vow of renunciation and became ascetics under the Jaina system of 
discipline, and attained a blessed state after death. 
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XIV) The following 'story illustrates the-consequences of -theft* or 
rather breach of trust. Sihihasena was the king of Simhapura in the land of 
Prayaga, and Ramadatta was his chief queen. The learned Sribhtiti who had 
a great reputation for speaking the truth was his priest, and Sridatta was the 
latter’s devoted wife. A young merchant named Bhadramitra, on the eve of 
a voyage to Suvarnadvipa with other merchants, had left seven priceless 
jewels in the custody of &ibhuti. Unfortunately, on the return voyage, 
Bhadramitra suffered shipwreck, but succeeded in reaching the shore by cling- 
ing to a floating plank. Having lost his friends and wealth, he was reduced to 
sore straits, and, arriving destitute at Simhapura, went to Sribhtiti and asked 
for the jewels entrusted to him. But the latter pretended not to recognise 
him and denied having received any jewels at all. When Bhadramitra 
persisted in demanding the jewels, Sribhtiti had him dragged to the king’s' 
presence, and, accusing him of calumny and defamation, had him repudiated by 
the king. 

I 

Not discouraged in the least, Bhadramitra climbed every night- a 
tamarind tree which stood near the queen’s palace, and regularly at dusk and 
dawn he kept shouting firom the top of the tree that Sribhtiti refused to return 
his jewels, and if the accusation turned out to be false, he ( Bhadramitra ) 
might be tortured to death. One evening the queen Ramadatta, while she 
was watching the celebration of the Kaumudi festival by the women of the' 
city, heard the plaint of Bhadramitra and devised a plan to test the truth of 
the charge against Sribhuti. She invited the latter to a game of dice with her ; 
and, under her instructions,, a maidservant went to his wife, and won her eonfi- 
dence by producing certain articles belonging to her husband, which he hacl 
lost in the game, and obtained from )iqv the jewels on the pretext that he had 
sent for them. The ruse succeeded .perfectly well and the jewels were 
immediately taken to the king. 

The king mixed up the jewels with those in his ^treasury and sent for 
Bhadramitra, and when the latter arrived, he was asked to single out the ones ' 
belonging to him. Bhadramitra had no difficulty in finding them, and the king 
was at once convinced of the guilt of Sribhuti, and lavishly praised and rewar/J- 
ed the young man for speaking the truth. The king then, sent for Sribhuti,,- 
and, after severely reprimanding him for his treachery, ordered that, by way ■ 
of punishment, he must either swallow a certain quantity of cow-dung or ; 
submit to be roughly handled by a number of stalwart .wrestlers; otherwise he 
would have all his property confiscated. Sribhuti calmly- accepted the latter 
alternative, and was turned out, of the city, mounted on an old donkey and* 
wearing a garland of potsherds. As a result of. his sins, v he waS‘ attacked 
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with leprosy, and put an end to his life hy entering the flames. He was rehorn 
as a serpent, and after causing the death of many creatures, expired and 
became 'a denizen of-liell.' s 

r 

I 

XV ) The following story illustrates the disastrous consequences of 
falsehood* Ayodhana was the king of Hastinagapura and his queen was 
Atithi. Sulasa was their daughter, and she- had been betrothed by her 
mother to Prince Madhupingala of Paudanapura even before her birth. The 
king, however, decided to, hold a Svayamvara for her to choose a husband, and 
issued invitations to a number of princes including Madhupingala and Sagara. 
The latter was the lord of Ayodhya and sent a highly cultured nurse named 
Mandodarl and the prieH Visvabhuti -to win over Sulasa before the Svayaih- 
vara took place. They^came to Hastinagapura, and Mandodari managed to 
become a teacher of the harem, and influenced Sulasa in favour of Sagara, 
The priest, on the other hand, ingratiated himself with the king and the 
queen, and created in their minds a dislike for Madhupingala. When the 
Svayaihvara’took place and the suitors came, Sulasa under the influence of 
Mandodari chose Sagara and not Madhupingala as her husband. 

Madhupingala in his grief became an ascetic, and arriving at 
Ayodhya in the course of his wanderings, happened to take rest at the 
gateway of Sagara^s palace. The priest ViSvabhuti was at the time giving' 
lessons in prognostics to his disciple ^ivabhtiti, who observed the mendicant 
and expressed surprise at the contrast between his physical characteristics and 
his wretched condition, and spoke disparagingly of the science they were 
studying. ViSvabhuti, however, explained to his pupil the story of Madhu- 
pingala and how he had become an ascetic owing to his failure to win the 
hand of Sulasa who had preferred Sagara. Madhupingala felt grievously 
insulted at these remarks of his old enemy, and when, after 'death, he 
was reborn as the demon Xalasura, he vowed vengeance against Visvabhuti ' 
as well as Sagara, and waited for a suitable opportunity to carry out his 
designs. 

'Vi^vavasu was the king of the city of Svastimati and Vasu was 
his son. ^ The learned Xsirakadamba was the priest of the king and Parvata 
was his son. One day thq priest was expounding the ethical principles of the 
scriptures to his disciples Vasu, Parvata, and Narada, who -was the 
son of the priest of another king. Two sages Anantagati' and Amitagati 
happened to see them, and while the former expressed his admiration 
for the teacher and his disciples, the lal^er remarked that two of them were 
likely to reverse in practice the teachings of the Sacred texts. The priest *• 
heard these rOmarks and interpreted them to mean* that two ■ of the group 
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.would go’ to hell and tKo two others to/he’aVeh. ' He thought it most Unlikely 
that he, a pious man, would go to hell, while he was certain that Vasu would, 
for that was where princely power led to. He was not sure about the fate 
of Narada and Parvata; so with a view to testing their virtue and intelligence, 
he created by magic two lambs and gave one to each of them, with instruct- 
ions to kill the animals and eg<t the flesh at a place where no one could see 
him. Parvata . took his lamb to a secluded enclosure behind the house of his 
father, killed it and roasted and partook of the flesh. Narada, on the other 
hand, pondered over the injunction about a place where no one could see 
him; and concluding that there could be no place, whether in a town or in a 
forest, where one could be beyond the range, of one’s own eyes or the eyes of 
the gods or the omniscient minds of the great sages, he refrained from killing 
. iis lamb and returned it to his teacher. f 

After this incident, the priest K^Irakadamba renounced the world 
and , became an ascetic, and died by fasting. After his death Narada came 
on a visit to Parvata, his did friend and companion. One day Parvata was 
expounding the text ajcdr yttsfavyam to some pupils, and interpreted the 
word ‘aja^ as ‘goat,’ so that the text would mean ‘Sacrifices should be made 
with the flesh of goats’. Narada intervened and pointed out that their 
departed teacher had interpreted the word to mean ‘grains three years old’, 
and that was the correct explanation. Parvata disputed' the truth and 
accuracy of* this statement, -and both agreed that they should request prince 
Vasu to act as umpire, and accept his ruling as final. 

' - Narada and Parvata then went to Vasu who received them cordially 

jand undertook to give his decision on the morrow. Meanwhile, the widow of 
the priest* K§irakadamba, who was aware that he had interpreted the word in 
the sense mentioned by Narada, betook herself to Vasu; and in her anxiety 
to save her son from disgrace, reminded the prince of a certain boon that he 
had promised to her, and demanded that he should now fulfil his promise, by 
bearing testimony to the truth of the interpretation put forward by Parvata, 
Vasu knew that Parvata’s statement was wrong, and that he would go to hell 
if he supported him, but he was bound by his' promise to Parvata’s mother and 
decided to abide by his pledged word. Next morning' Vasu came to his court 
and occupied his famous crystal throne ; and on an appeal by Narada to speak 
the truth, declared that Parvata’s interpretation was the right one. Disaster 
followed this false declaration, for amid the lamentation of the citizens Vasu, 
as he was seated on his throne, went down to hell. Even now, at the time of 
the first-oblation of the day, people say ‘‘Hise up, Vasu; ascend to fleayen.” , * 

; - Narada was deeply aggrieved at the tuim eyents had taken, andj 
ieeling disgusted with the world, became an ascetic and devoted ixim^lf^ to 
meditation. The citizens in^jfcheirxfury, ‘.rushed,.p,pon ^Parvaija, to whom they 
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attributed the downfall of their king, and, after pelting him 'with 'stones, and 
mercilessly whipping him, drove him out of the city, half-dead, mounted ^on a 
donkey, and compelled to wear a wreath of potsherds round his neck. Parvata 
took refuge in a dense forest, and there on the bank of a stream he was 
seen by Kalasura, who approached him and won his confidence by representing 
himself to be his father’s friend Sandilya. Parvata told him his story, 
how after the death of his father he had been addicted to drink, meat, and 
courtesans, and gave a wrong interpretation of the text cijavr ya&favyam 
knowing it to be false, down to his dispute with Narada and its unhappy, sequel, 

Kalasura consoled Parvata and asked him to take heart and join him 
in a new venture. He persuaded Parvata to insert in the Vedic texts injunct* 
ions sanctioning various sacrifices involving slaughter of animals, use of wine, 
and moral laxity and perversion. He then came to Ayodhya, and in the 
outskirts of the city assumed the form of the god Brahman, and commenced 
a vast sacrifice at which Parvata acted as the Adhvaryu or officiating 
priest. Magic forms of sages like Pihgala, Manu, Matahga, Marici and 
Gautama recited Vedic mantraSi while Parvata propounded the doctrine that 
the animals were created for sacrifices, and killing at sacrifices was not 
tantamount to killing, since sacrifices contributed to the good bf all. Goats, 
birds, elephants, horses and other animals were accordingly killed at the 
sacrifice and their flesh offered as oblations in the fire. Kalasura by his 
magic showed the slain animals as going about in heaven in aerial cars, and 
the phantom sages proclaimed the glory of the phenomenon. 

The exploits of Kalasura created a sensation among the people and 
attracted the notice of Sagara and Visvabhliti, who were also induced by hiri 
to sacrifice animals and partake of their flesh, Kalasura then reminded them 
of the wrong they had done him during his previous birth, and murdered both 
by throwing them into the sacrificial fire amidst the oblations. Parva'ta 
continued to kill numerous animals for sacrificial purposes, but Kalasura 
disappeared soon after. Helpless and miserable without his friend, Parvata 
suffered and died and went to hell. 

XVI ) The story of Kadarapih^a and Padma is mfeant to illustrate 
the consequences of illicit passion. Dhargana was the king of Benares and 
tJgrasena was his minister. Pusya was ’the king’s priest, and He had a 
beautiful young wife named Padma. Kadarapihga, the son of the 'minister, , 
was a misguided and dissolute youth, who one day saw Padma, While walking 
in the streets with his boon-companions, and was at once enamoured of hefr 
There was an old nurse named Tadillata, and she was persistently implored 
by the young man to Kelp him to fulfil his heart’s desire. The nurse thought 
it advisable to consult TJgrasena about 'his son’s request, but the minister whd 
was in his dotage openly encouraged her in the ^vil project. ' * 
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The nurse visited Padma’s house, delighted her with her conversa- 
tion, and became very intimate with the young woman. One day after some 
preliminary remarks on free love, she described to her the young man's ardent 
love for her and the suffering caused by his passion. Padma pretended to 
agree to the bawd's proposal, and the chances of the minister's son looked 
bright indeed. 

Meanwhile, the minister TJgrasena who favoured the criminal intent- 
ions of his son devised a scheme to ensure the absence of Padma’s husband 
from the city, on a prolonged mission. He told the king that, in a cave near 
the Ratnasikhauda peak of the Himalayas, there was a marvellous bird called 
Kiihjalpa, variegated in colour, and capable of talking like a man, the possess- 
ion of which had a magic effect on the fortunes of the lucky owner. He 
further suggested that he and the priest Pu^ya who knew the place might be 
sent in quest of the bird. The king dissuaded the minister from going owing 
to his great age, and ordered that the priest should undertake the journey 
alone. 

. While Ptt§ya was preparing to start, Padma explained to him the 

real motive behind the proposed expedition, and asked him to make a show of 
departure and return secretly at night and remain concealed at home, He< 
followed the instructions of his wife ; and one night, according to a pre-arranged 
plan, the bawd brought over the minister’s son to Padma’s house and 
introduced the young man to her. She asked both of them to seat themselves 
on a, sofa, cunningly placed over a deep pit; and as soon as they sat down, 
ijhey fell headlong to the bottom of 'the pit, and there they remained 
imprisoned, living on the remains of boiled rice left over by the household. 

. After some time, Padma made it known that her husband would 
arrive in a few days with the Kimjalpa bird and the female spirit, its mother. 
She then caused the young man and the bawd to be put in a cage, after their 
bodies had been painted with various colours and decked with the feathers of 
diverse kinds of birds. The cage was then removed to a wood near the city 
and left in charge of Pusya, who was dressed in travelling attire, as if he had 
returned from a journey. Padma, meanwhile, dcessed herself in a manner be- 
coming a woman whose husband was abroad, and set out to receive Pusya in 
company with her girl friends, who were all talking about ^the ‘ exploit' of her 
husband. On the following day Pusya accompanied by his wife, proceeded to 
the royal palace with the precious load and asked the king to behold the 
Kimjalpa and the mother bird. The king scrutinized the pair, and saying that 
he could see only Kadarapihga and the bawd Tadillata in the cage, demanded 
an explanation of the mystery. Padma then recounted the whole story, and 
the king praised and honoured her with rich presents, and sent her home in a 
chariot drawn by Brahmanas, expert in As for Kadarapihga and 
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his father Ugrasena, their shameful intrigue was proclaimed before the people, 
and they were banished from the city. The young profligate, after long suffer-' 
ing the consequences of his sin, died and went to hell. 

XVII ) The following story is meant to illustrate the sin of unlawful 
possession. In the city of Kampilya in the Pancala country there was a 
merchant named Sagaradatta who was, in spite of his wealth, a notorious 
miser, and went to ridiculous lengths in effecting economies and avoiding 
expenditure. The king of the place, whose name was Ratnaprabha, desiring* 
to build a pavilion for witnessing elephant-races, selected for the purpose the 
site of a ruined palace belonging to a former king, and ordered the debris to be 
cleared. The bricks of the delapidated palace were of gold, but as, they had 
lost their lustre, the king took them for ordinary bricks and employed workmen 
to heap them together in another place for erecting a temple. The workmen 
while carrying the bricks happened to drop one of them on the roadside, and 
the miser, finding it there, took it home and put it at the place where he used 
to wash his feet. The dirt having been removed by the daily friction of his 
feet, the brick regained its original colour, and the misei% seeing that the 
bricks were of gold, bribed the workmen and acquired as many of the bricks as 
he could. 


One day the miser had to go to the city of Kakandi where his sister’s 
son had died, but at the time of hisxdepsirture he gave instructions to his 
son Sudatta to collect the bricks in his absence in the same fashion as he had- 
done. Sudatta was, however, above such meanness ; and when his father, on' 
his return, asked him how many of the bricks he had managed' to acquire, he 
replied that he had done nothing of the kind. ' - 

The miser was shocked to hear this, and condemning his o^n fpet 
which had taken him to the hated town of Kakandi, he mercilessly pounded' 
them with a slab of stone. The king, who had come to know about these 
happenings, had the bricks scraped by artisans; and convinced that they 
were of gold, he ordered the confiscation of the miser’s property and banished’ 
him from the city.' Sudatta was, on the other hand, provided with capital to' 
carry on his business, and his ancestral home was returned to him as a reward 
for his honesty. The miser, who was known as Pinyakagandha, ‘one who’ 

smells of oil-cakes,’ suffered on 'account of his -• sins and went to hell after’ 
his death. / > , • 


Apart from the stories outlined above, there are allusions to certain 
popular tales in Book IV. The story of Kaficanika is cited to illustrate 
the inscrutable nature of women: she is said to have killed her husband, 
son and paramour, and then immolated herself on the funeral pyre of her 
husband^. The story of the merchant’s ' wife and Muladeva, and that -of 

\ ^ =3 wot itraf rf'Tjrw sws W 
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Upadhyayika, although thoy are folktales, are mentioned by Somadeva along 
with ‘ wellknown mythological stories, and will be found in Chap.- XVII* 
The following < ancient tradition* cited in Book IV forms part of a popular 
tale related in the commentary : 

' ^ I m ^ ^xt u 

The story, as given by Srutasagara, is as follows. The daughter of the king 
of Pataliputra was married by the son of another king, but soon after the 
marriage the father of the girl fell ill, and the sacrifice of the daughter 
yras recommended .by a Tantric teacher as the only means of the king’s 
recovery. Hearing this, the husband of the girl fled with her to a forest 
where she was bitten by a serpent. The prince was about to commit suicide 
from grief, but the sylvan deities interfered and told him that his bride 
would revive if he gave her half of his life-span. He agreed and the bride 
at once came to life, and they both continued their journey and reached a 
town. There the prince fell asleep in a hospice, and meanwhile a fellow 
liamed Devake^in enticed the girl away. When the husband woke up, he 
saw her entering the town with the man, and a quarrel ensued, over the 
possession of the girl, who, however, claimed the stranger as her husband* 
Thereupon the prince demanded back the portion of the life-span which he 
had giv^n her, and the wicked woman at once dropped dead. - The bystanders, 
having asked for an explanation of these strange happenings, the prince 
uttered the verse quoted above: ‘She for whom I had renounced the* earth' 
and given away half my life left me without -pity. Who can ever be dear 
to women?’ ^ 


As we have already stated, several of the storied summarized above 
are met with in earlier works. The eight stories in Boob VI meant to illustrate 
the different aspects of Sarny aktva are, for instance, stock illustrations, and 
briefly referred to in Samantabhadra’s Uatnaharandaha^Q'mahacdm 1. 19, 20,^ 
the stories being summarized in Prabhacandra’s commentary on the work. 
They were thus wellknown in Samantabhadra’s time, and that they are much 
earlier than Samantabhadra® Seems also certain. Kundakunda, who lived about 
the .first century a. n,, mentions, for instance, Bhavyasena, one of the principal 
characters of the fourth story of our collection, in BMvaprdhhrta ( verse 52 h 

the typical .instance of a man who failed to becomd a true monk, despite his 
knowledge of all branches of the Scriptures.* - 


1 

2 


For anotlier version of the story see Pancafantra, Book IV. - < 

qr: 1 ^ » ' - 

Samantabhadra is believed to be earlier than the fifth century a. d . See Pt. yu^al- 
kisore’s Introduction (in Hindi) to Patna-kara'^f^JeariravaJeaGaT^ay p. 142, ' ** 
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■ . ' .As regards the other stories, there is no doubt that the story of 
^agara and Madhupihgala with the intermediate one. of Vasu, Parvata and 
Narada is a very old one. The case of Madhupih^a is referred to by 
Xundakunda in Bhdva^rdhhrta ( verse 45 )} The entire, story including the 
episode of Vasu is narrated in detail in Vasudevahtndij a comprehensive 
Prakrit prose romance earlier than the seventh century,® to illustrate the 
origin of what is politely called the 'non-Aryan’ Vedas.®' The episode of 
Vasu is as old as the Mahabharata and' appears to be the oldest portion of the 
legend. It seems to have been incorporated in the Jaina story owing to the 
lesson of ahimsd conveyed by it, and provides another "^instance of Jaina adapt- 
atipn ofBrahmanical stories. The original story as related in the Mahabhara- 
ta (Santiparva, chap. 335 ff.) is as follows. 

'‘Vasu was a great king of the Satya Age, also known as Uparicara, 
a disciple of Brhaspati and an ardent devotee of Vispu, who worshipped the 
deity according to the tenets of the SatVata or Pahcaratra system. An 
asvameclhdi performed by him was remarkable for the fact that no animals 
were killed in the sacrifice, the oblations being made with the produce of 
the forest. Once while travelling through the sky, he was asked to act as 
umpire in a debate, which took place between the gods and the sagesi about 
the interpretation of the word in the statement that sacrifices should be 
performed with ajas. The gods maintained that the word meant 'goats’, 
while according to the sages, it meant 'grains of corn’, Vasu out of partial-, 
ity for the gods, gave the decision in favour of the latter, whereupon the 
sages cursed and condemned him to a life in the nether regions. While 
living under the earth, Vasu was nourished by a stream of clarified butter 
poured for him by the priests as an oblation in sacrifices, which gave it the 
name of vasordhdrd 'the stream of Vasu’. Advised by the gods, Vasu 
continued to worship Vi§au even in the nether regions, and favoured by him, 
he regained his fireedom and ascended to Brahmaloka. ” The story of Vasu 
is also referred to in the Anusasanaparva 6. 34, where jt is' stated that he 
Went to hell for speaking even a single falsehood. A variation of the story 
occurs in' Matsyapiird^a/ 143, where the lesson drawn is not so much 
the danger of f^sehood as that of rash judgment in religious matters, 

Jinasena I narrates in )i\B'HarivoM]fi^a^urd/na written in 783 a, d. 
several stories- mentioned above: the story of Vasu, 'Narada and Parvata 
in 17. 38 ff. and that of Sagara and Madhupihgala in 23. 45 ff. , 'the story 
of the sage Vi§nu and Bali in 20. 1 ff. and that of the priest ^ribhuti and 
and his punishment in 27. 20 ff. Some of these stories are found an the 
Brhat-Kathakosa of Harisena written in 931-32 a. d. 

2 Annals of the B. 0. jff. Tol. XTI, p. 32. 

3 Book V ( )- 
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•A. variation of the story of VEyrahumara occurs in Hofflacandras 
Po^ri^istapchTvcb ( Canto XII ), which, though later than Somadeva s Ycc^costin 
laka, used old materms. Here, too, Vajra appears in the role of defender 
of the Jaina faith against, the Buddhist community, although the place and 
circumstances are difi’erent. ' Somadeva’s account is doubtless of greater 
importance as being connected with a wellknown historical monument, the 
J:aina Stupa ,of Mathura. It will be interesting to compare it with the 
version recorded by Hemacandra. 

“The king (of Puri) was a Buddhist, and so were part of the 
inHabitants, while the majority of them were Jainas. As the two rival 
sects were continually competing with' each other, the Jainas, being richer 
than their rivals, bought up all flowers so that the Buddhists could^ get 
none to offer in their temples. But the Buddhists induced the king to issue 
a strict order that no flowers should be sold to the J ainas. In this calamity 
the latter entreated Vajra to help them; for the Paryusaiiaparvan was 
drawing near, when the laity used to worship the images of the Arhats 
with flowers. 

I 

Promising bis aid, Vajra went through the air to the town of 
Mahe^vara, and entering the park of Huta^ana he met the gardener Tadit 
who was a friend of his. Peeling greatly honoured by Vajra*s visit, the garden- 
er inquired with what he could serve him, and being told that flowers were 
Wanted, lie promised twenty lakhs of flowers. Vajra ordered him to have them 
ready against his return, and then flew through the air to the Himalaya, and 
lihence to the Padmahrada, the residence of Sridevt There he met the 
goddess who held in her hand a lotus to worship the gods with, but she gladly 
gave it to Vajra when he asked for it. 

, Returning to Hutasana’s park he produced by magic a divine car, in 

which he placed the lotus given by Sri and round it the twenty lakhs of flowers 
brought together by his friend Tadit. . Accompanied by the Jrmbhaka gods in 
their cars, whom he had called up to attend him on his journey through the air, 
he travelled towards Puri. When he and his train were just above the town, 
the Buddhists believed that the gods descended from heaven to worship the 
Buddha images. But great was their disappointment when the celestial train 
landed in a Jaina temple. Never has Paryusanaparvan , been celebrated with 
such splendour as then at Puri. The miracles just related induced the king 
and his subjects to embrace the Jaina faith. 

i« 

The last but one story of the series, that of Padma, is a tale of 
the trapping of a libertine by a chaste woman, and resembles the story 
bf Vararuci’s wife Upakola and the plight of her lovers, recorded in Kathd- 
sa/ritsdgara, Canto IV. As we have seen, the story, as related by Somadeva, 
is in the form of dramatic dialogues linked by narrative passages, and might 
easily be converted into a little play.^ 


1 J aoobi: Pariihta^afvan^ p. xoti. 

2 See chap. lY* 



CHAPTER XVH- 


wit 

Myths and Legends 

/ 

JAINA LEGENDS OF MATHURl 

' ‘ I. 

Of the several legends recorded by Somadeva, that of the famous 
Jaina Stupa of Mathura is of outstanding interest, and narrated in detail in 
Ya^astilaika Book VI, sections 17, 18.^ It is wellknown that the ruins of the 
ancient Stupa were discovered in the course of excavations at the Kahkali 
Tila standing in the angle between the Agra and Govardban roads during the 
season 1889-90.® Somadeva gives an entirely different version of the story of' 
foundation of the Stupa from that recorded in Jinaprabhasuri’s Tlrthakalpaf 
work of the fourteenth century, and made known by Buhler many years ago. 
Somadeva is nearly four hundred years earlier than Jinaprabhai and probably 
records the earliest known version of the legend of the Stupa, which was 
regarded as of divine origin as early as the second cejitury a. d, , An inscription 
of the year 79, engraved on the left 'hand portion of the base of a large stand- 
ing figure of a Jina found in the Kahkali mound in the season 1890-91, records 
the fact that an image of the Tirthaiiikara Aranatha was set up at the Stupa, 
built by the go'ds” {thupe devanirmite). ‘‘The sculpture belongs to the 
Kushan period,, and the mode in which the date' is expressed shows that the year 
79 -must be referred to the era used by the great Kushan kings,' This year 79 
falls within ' the ^reign of Vasudeva,- one of whose inscriptions is expressly 
dated in the year, 80.” The important thing to note is that when the inscript- 
ion’ in question was executed, “not later than a, d. 157 (79+78 )”, the Jaina 
Stupa of Mathura was already so old that it was regarded as the work of the 
gods. “ It was probably, therefore, erected several centuries before the 

Christian era, and may have been at least as ancient as the oldest Buddhist 
Stupa.” ® According to Jinaprabha, the Stupa was , built by the goddess 
Kubera for two Jaina saints named Dharmaruci and Dharmagho§a, and among 
the idols installed in its precincts the chief was that of Suparsvanatha. The 
Stupa was originally of gold, but later encased in brick as a safeguard against 
-pillage. In the eighth century it was repaired by Bappabhatti Suri, and at 
his request provided , with a stone dome by King 'Ama.^ According to 
Somadeva, on the other hand, the Stupa was founded by the saint Vajrakumarai 

- - - . ^ , j _ j ^ 

1 See Chapter XVI, ' ■/ ' > ^ ' [ 

2 See Vincent Smith: Th6 Jaina StUpa and’ other Antignitiea qf Mathura, Allahahad, 
1901. 

3 Smith (op. cit.), pp. 12, 13. , / 

4 Introduction to Pandit’s edition of Oaudavaho, p. ohiv 
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Procession on its way to the Stupa, see p. 433. 


Exploring the ^iva Lihga, see p. 436. 
(Bajaputana Musuenij Ajmer) 
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son of Somadatta; during the reign of Putihavahana, and there is po reference 
to its ever being made of gold. 

The Jaiiia Stupa of Mathura seems to have existed in Somadeva’s 
time, as is apparent from his statement that ^*the shrine is still known by the 
name of Devanirnfiita, “Built by the Gods”.^ It may also be noted in this 
connection that the colossal image of Parsvanatha, seated in meditation^ found 
in the Kankall mound at Mathura in 1889, and bearing an inscription dated 
Saiiivat 1036 or 980 A. n,,® was possibly built and installed within Somadeva’s 
lifetime. The discovery of another colossal image of a Jina, also seated in 
meditation, at the same site, and bearing an inscription dated Saiiivat 1134, or 
1078 A. n.,® gives evidence of the continuity of Jaina religious life at Mathura 
sixty years after the sack of the city by Mahmud of Ghazni in 1018 a. n. 
As Dr, Puhrer says, “these ancient temples were used by the Jainas during 
the greater part of the eleventh century, and their destruction happened 
in very late times’’.^ As regards the great Stupa, its site is at present a bare 
hat mound without any semblance of an ancient edifice on its surface. But a 
sculpture on a Toraija lintel from the Kahkali Tila, now preserved in the 
Lucknow Museum (J 535), shows the Stupa as being worshipped by Kinnaras 
and Suparnas ( half birds and half men ), and gives us an idea of the general 
appearance of the monument as it originally stood. The reverse side of the 
lintel represents a procession probably on its way to the Stupa ( see illustrat- 
ions ). Vincent Smith describes the piece of masonry as the central portion of 
the lowest beam of a Torana archway in the railing round a Stupa, and says 
that it may have belonged to the ancient Stupa, and is certainly an early 
work, probably to be dated about 100 or 50 B. o.® 

The existence of Jaina temples at Mathura, called Uttaramathura to 
distinguish it from Daksinamathura or Madura in the Pandya country, is 
attested by another reference in Yasastilaha VI. 10.® Two temples were, in 
fact, discovered under the Kankali Tila, In the Museum Report for 1890-91 
Dr. Fuhrer writes that an inscription, incised on an oblong slab, gives the name 

1 ‘3T?r i ’ Vol, ll, p. 315. 

2 Now in the Provincial Museum, Lucknow, J 143. The date is variously read as 
1038 and 1036. Smith (op. cit.), p. 4 and Agrawala* Guide-^Booh to the Archaeologi- 
cal Section of the Promncial Museum^ p. 13. In the text of the inscription sent to 
me by Dr. Agrawala the date is given as 1036, 

3 J 145, Provincial Museum, Lucknow, 

4 Smith (op. cit.), p. 4. 

5 Smith ( op. cit. ), p. 22, 
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of the founder of one of the temples; and as its characters do not difier much 
from those used in the earliest dated inscriptions of the Indo-Scythic period, he 
infers that one of the edifices was built before 150 b. o.^ 

The legend of the J aina Stupa of Mathura, as recorded by Somadeva, 
is also important as throwing light on the rivalry between the Jaina and Budd- 
hist communities at the epoch of the foundation of the Stupa.^ It is obvious 
from the legend that the Buddhist wife of Putikavahana sought to abolish 
the Jaina Eight-day festival at Mathura and replace it by a celebration in 
honour of the Buddha. Her attempt was foiled by Vajrakumara, and the 
foundation of the Stupa bears testimony to the unhindered celebration of the 
ffreat Jaina festival at Mathura. • 

Legends relating to certain pious J ainas of Mathura occur in 
tUaha, That of Eevati, wife of king Varupa, famous for her unflinching devot- 
ion to the Jaina faith, is given in detail in VI. 11.® In Book IV Somadeva 
refers to the story of Arhaddasa, who, though a householder, showed the 
resolution of an ascetic, when he continued his meditation unperturbed even 
at the sight of the sufferings caused to his family by some hostile deities.^ 
Aurvila, the pious Jaina wife of king Putikavahana of Mathura, who had to 
contend against the machinations of her young .Buddhist co-wife, figures promi- 
nently in the legend of the great Stupa, 

OTHER JAINA LEGENDS 

In Book IV occurs a reference to the story of the sage Puruhuta of 
Pataliputra, who was once a king, but had abdicated in favour of his son and 
become an ascetic : even during his austerities he could not repress his martial 
spirit when he heard that his sou was waging war against his enemies.® 

In Book I' Somadeva refers to , the temptation of the monk 
Bathanemi who gave up his 'austerities on witnessing the performance of a' 
nautch-girl.® Bathanemi was the brother of the great ascetic Ari§tanemi, 
and his story occurs in UUarddhyayanasutra, chap. XXII ; but, in the latter 
text, he feels tempted at the sight of his brother’s discarded bride 'Bajimatl at 
a lonely spot. Srutasagara, on the other hand, in his commentary on 
Ya^astildlia, says that Bathanemi was a teacher of the Digambara sect, and 
married a’ nautch-girl, a girl of the potter caste, and a princess in succession, 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
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Smith (op. cit ), p. 3. 

See Brhat-Katha-koia o£ Harisena, Story ITo. 12. 
See Chap. XVI, 


Ibid, 

- - - - ;i>Vol,I,p. 109. 
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. and took also the religious vow aS often. * The story, accoi^ding to ^rutaSagara, 
is fouiid in a Kcxthdhosa^ 

In Book IV Somadeva refers to the early Jaina legend of the burn- 
ing of Dvaraka by the sage Dvaipayana/ The episode is clearly mentioned 
in'^the Antagaiadasao, Book V; and the Harivaihmpurana of Jinasena I, 
composed in 783 a. n., narrates in detail how the city was burnt to ashes by 
the sage, as a revenge for being assaulted by the .Yadava young men under 
the influence of drink (canto 61). The name of the sage is Divayana in the 
Ardhamagadhl text and Dvipayana in the , Harivamdapuraija. Two other 
tTaina legends are cited in Book IV to illustrate the view that the doing of 
Something different from what one resolves or promises to do does not cause 
any harm, provided it is harmless to others. There is a scriptural tradition 
(^pravacatia) that a king of Mithila named Padmaratha once set out on a 
journey apparently to worship the pontiff Vasupujya, but his real object was to 
become a leader of the Jaina church.® Similarly, a young merchant named 
Sukumara, who wished to renounce the world, had promised to his mother 
that he would do so after passing a day with each of his five hundred wives, 
but carried out his resolution sooner on hearing from a sage that he was not 
destined to live long,® 

HOU-JAINA LEGENUS 

a ) Brahma, Visnu and the Sivalinga 

The dispute of Brahma and Visnu about the extent of the Sivalinga 
is mentioned in a verse, quoted by Somadeva from an earlier text in Book V.^ 
.The story is also referred to in Srihar§a^s Naimdhac(wita 10. 61 and narrated 
in detail in Skandapurancf/.^ It is noteworthy that there are . important 
sculptural representations of the legend. In one of the cave-temples of 
EUora,® Siva is depicted finside a Unga with flames issuing from the side of it, 
Visiiuis represented below on the right as Varaha the boar-avaiaros, digging 
down to see if he can reach the base of the great having failed to.do~so, 
he is also represented as worshipping it. On the other side is Brahma ascend*- 
ing to discover the top of it, which he also failed to do, and stands .as.' a 


1 

2 


-5 

6 


% g U ^ kl> P- 139. ' See Brhat-katha-koia of 

Hansena, Story !No. 118. - ■ - 

See Brhat-katha-ko^a, Ko. 61, 

See also ' ^futasagata’s 

comm, thereon, p. 72. 

See Chap. XVIII for the verse in question. 

See Handiquir^rawZtac^Acs^ariifa, Notes, p, 410. 

Cave XV. 
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worshipper.’'^ Similarly, in a beautiful sculpture preserved in the Eajputana 
Museum, Ajmer, and assigned to the tenth or eleventh century, Brahma 
with a long beard is represented as soaring upwards, and Visnu as diving 
below, to explore the top and the base of the hnga respectively. After their 
failure, Brahma is shown as standing on one side of it and Viscm on the 
other.® 

b) ‘Necessity knows no law’ 

In Book IV Yasodhara’s mother, in her plea for animal sacrifices 
for one’s wellbeing, says that ‘the great sage’ Gautama killed even his 
benefactor Nadijahgha to save his own life, and Vi4vamitra killed a dog for 
the same purpose.® Somadeva here tampers with two stories found in the 
Mahabharata, Santiparva (section on c^yacldliarma). Gautama was really 
a degenerate Brahman who killed the divine crane Nadijahgha, perceiving 
no other means of sustenance, despite the great favours conferred on him by 
the bird. He is severely condemned in the Mahabharata for ingratitude. 
Visvamitra, on the other hand, partook of dog’s flesh in the house of a 
Candala, and yet incurred no sin, because he did so for the purpose of 
self-preservation during a famine. The story of Visvamitra feeding on dog’s 
flesh is also referred to in Mamsmrh 10. 108. It may be noted that 
Srutasagara in his commentary invents fanciful stories to explain these 
allusions. 

c) Women and the practice of religion 

A group of traditional stories {^Q'uti) is referred to in the message 
of Amrtamati to Ya^odhara in Book IV, bearing on the duty of women to 
accompany their husbands in the practice of religion. She cites the weUknown 
instances of Rama and Sita, DraupadI and Arjuna, Sudaksina and Dilipa, 
Lopamudra and Agastya, Arundhatl and Vasistha, B.enuka and Jamadagni. 
On the other hand, the danger of women engaging in religious austerities, 
however rigorous, unaccompanied by their husbands, is illustrated by the 
little known story of a Brahmin woman named Brahmabandhii, who, although 
she was fasting unto death, at Prayaga, was associated by scandal with a 
monk named Govinda.* 


1 Burgess; A Guide to Mura Gme Temples (Bepriut), p. 28. 

3 The sculpture was examined by me during my visit to Ajmer in October, 1941. No 
catalogue was then available! See the illustration. 
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. ^ d) Effect of calumny 

’ The evil that can be done by popular report, however false, is 
illustrated by another group of traditional stories [laukihl 4rutih) in Book 
IV. It is said that the sage Brhaspati was once refused admission to 
Indra’s council-chamber owing to a false accusation brought against him by 
a gambler in the city of Cuhkara. A monk named Cakrapani was debarred 
from entering Benares, because a minstrel named Sajaka, having failed 'to 
obtain a share in his earnings, spread a report that the monk was in the 
habit of devouring children. An ascetic named Markanda was excluded 
from the hermitages of anchorites, because he lived among druUkards, even 
though he used to drink only water.^ 

e) Wisdom no bar to moral ti*ansg‘ressioti 

The above group of legends is followed by another, designed Id 
show that even the wise at times commit offences, regardless of consequences. 
The crime of the sage Dvaipayana is mentioned first. We are then tbld 
that Havana abdUcted Bita, even though he was presuhiably acquainted 
with the story of Dandakya in the Nitisastras.^ The latter story occurs 
in the Ramayana, Uttarakanda, Chap. 80, 81, where it is related how king 
Danda and his kingdom were destroyed by the sage Bhargava as a punishment 
for violating the latter’s daughter Araja. The legend of Da^da is also 
treated in detail in Vammapurdna^ Chap. 63 ff. and mentioned in 
KamasuWa 1. 2. 44* 

The wellknown stories of Nahujsa’s insult to the sages and Brahmans 
passion for his own daughter are next referred to* Then comes the story 
of how Vararuci carried a pitcher of wine for the sake of a courtesan.® The 
source of the story is obscure, but it seems to be a variation of a legend 
recorded in Hemacandra’s Pci/iriii%tapaii^va 8* 87 ff., which relates that the 
poet took to drinking under the influence of a courtesan named Upakodk 
with fatal results for himself.* 

f ) Legends of female character 

A group of legends is cited in Ya^odhara’s soliloquy in Book IV 
to illustrate the fickle character of women, and how they defy all restrictions 
on their movements. After referring to the mythological stories of Ahalya 

i’ p. 138. 

2 etc. p. 139. 


4 Summarized by Jacobi iu his edition of the work, p, Ixix* 
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and Indra; Parvati and the Elephant' Demon; and Chaya and the Fire 
.god -(the former had been placed- by , her father -in the.eustody of Yama 
.who yainly put -her, in his stomach for safety), Yadodhara cites, two little 
^ known tales. The first relates to the wife of a merchant, who resorted 
, to the; expedient of putting on a single cloth with her, but could not thereby 
1 prevent her from committing adultery with Muladeva. The second story 

al?out a clever adulteress named Upadhyayika, the wife of a Brahmana 
^teacher.^ According to Srutasagara, the name , of the husband • was Garga 
jand thajt of the woman Soma^’I. 

> The temptations ofi’ered by ^ women -are illustrated in Book I -by 
the legend of how the austerities of Siva were interrupted by the sight, of 
the water-sports of the daughters of Daksa, those of Brahman by the 
musical performance of the nymph Tilottama, those of Parasara by the 
'meeting of the fisherman’s daughter, and those of Eathanemi (see, above) 
by the dancing of a nautch-girl.® 

g ) Miscellaneous Stories 

» The legend of Jimutavahana is referred to in a simile in Book I.^ 
The allusion to Eadha and Narayana-in Book IV* is of particular interest 
in vie W' of the paucity of- early references to -the former, -and shows that 
(the Eadha legend must be much (earlier than the 10th century. It is 
•noteworthy that both Krs^a and Eadha are mentioned in Hala’s i ,Gatha- 
sapta^ati 1. 89.® A woman named Eadha appears in the ptory .of Dhanakirti 
in Ya^astilaJca VII. -26. The antiquity of the name is shown by the fact 
.that a woman called Eadha is also mentioned in Lahtavistoira, chap. 18, 
,t];ie famous Mahayana work, earlier ■ than the ninth century.® The ten 
Incarnations of Visnu are, referred to in Ya^asHakaj Book IV.'^ 


I’ P* 62. A story very similar to that of Chaya and the fire god 
occurs in MxUndapanha iv. 2. 18. A Danara, to guard his wife, put her into a box, 
and swallowing it, carried her about in his stomach. That did not prevent a VidyS- 
dhara, entering his, mouth and enjoying the company of his wife. Rhys Davids:, The 
, Questions of King Milinda^ Vol. I, p. 217. 

2 t 5c^ii[5n?rT ?rq:5Rqqpr-‘i 

TOraiqrrqR:^, i’ Voi. i, p. 109. 



5 gfTO<q qfi ’rksr nfesqtc i qgsftiq W'q fif il ' N. S. Press, third 

edition. 

6 m 33TRr[2rr ^ stpt i’ 

7 ^ ^ Por the verse in question see Chapter XII. 



CHAPTER XVIH 

Quotations anb References 

A retnarkabie feature 'of "Somadeva’s Yamstilaha is that it quotes or” 
refers to a large number of earlier authors and works, many of them other- 
wise unknown or but insuflciently known. These references have thus a great 
chronological value, forming as they do a definite landmark in Indian 
literary history. There are indeed few writers* who have enriched Kavya 
literature with so great a variety of well-stocked scholarship as the-authpr of 
our romance, ■ - ■ 

POETS 

. I 

In Book IV Somadeva refers to the following poets as-Mahakavis, 
and claims that their hdvyas testify to the great reputation' of the Jaina 
religion: Urva, Bharavi, Bhavabhuti, Bhartrhari, Bhartrmentha,’ Kantha,' 
Gunadhya, Vyasa, Bhasa, Vosa, Kalidasa, Bana, Mayura, Narayana, Kumara,'. 
Magha and Rajasekhara. These names are followed by a reference to what 
Somadeva calls ^the Kavyddhydya composed by Bharata’, probably the X7th 
chapter of Bharata’s Natyas^stra which deals with ‘the adornments of poetry* 

figures of speech and similar topics. 

While some of the above names are well-known, we'know, practioUly 
nothing about the others, Narayana may be Bhattanarayana, the author of 
Venisamhdra, hut we cannot be sure about this. Kumara is, very probably*, 
Kumaradasa, the author of Jdnak%liarcm>Q>, The reference to Gunadhya seems 
to suggest that the lost BrhatJcathd wsiS extant in the Deccan in 'the, 10th 
century. The reference to Bhasa is not clear, and may not have-anything to 
do with the dramatist of that name. In any case, Bhasa is -again mentioned 
as a Mahakavi in a subsequent chapter (Vol. II, p. 251), and -the -following 
verse quoted therein shows that -he was a follower of -the sensual' aspect olthe 
Saivacult.^ — 

jnir; i 

“ One should drink wine and gaze at a beloved woman^s face and assume- a ^ 
garb that is beautiful by nature and unspoilt.^ Long live Siva, the-Exalted 
One, who discovered such a way to salvation.” It may be noted' that the 
verse occurs in the Pallava -king Mahendravarman’s Mattavildsaprahasconco 
where. it is declaimed by a drunken Kapalika, after' salutation tb'&v^. 

■ . 1 See Chap. VIII. 

Ms, A remarks ^ <5^. 
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With regard to the other poets mentioned in Somadeva’s list no early 
poet of the name of Kantha is known, but a writer named Kantha is cited 
several times as an authority on Sanskrit roots in Ksirasvamin’s Kslratarangini} 
Combination of grammar and poetry is not rare in Sanskrit literature, but we 
do not know whether this Kantha was also a Mahakavi. As to XJrva, two of 
our Manuscripts ( B and C ) give the name as Utsavva, but the reading of the 
printed text is supported by the other two Manuscripts (A and D) which 

•Ml c 

seem to read Urva« There seems no doubt that Urva is the correct reading 
which has also the merit of being adopted in Srutasagara’s commentary. Urva 
is probably the same as the poet Aurva cited in Vallabhadeva’s Suhhdsitavall 
which attributes the following verses to him * 

The second verse is evidently addressed to a king, and Aurva seems to have 
been a court-poet. 

Of the remaining poets, Bana is mentioned in another place, the 
reference being to his Kddamhm~t!^ Magha, too, is mentioned twice, 
Yasodhara being addressed as a Magha in poetic appreciation.® As regards 
Bhavabhuti, a reference to the plot of his 2Idlatlmddhava occurs in Somadeva's 
Nuivakydmrta ( Yuddhasamudde^a).^ In Book V Somadeva quotes verses from 
two other poets about whom we know nothing. They are Grahila, who sings 
the glory of Siva, and Nllapata, who heaps scorn on those who deny 
themselves the charms of women to seek the bliss of salvation. The following 
two verses are by Grahila : 

qar: Ejt# ?i??rT v«p?5[aiqTf9r: m 1 

^ qflcyqiftuq: I ( Vol. II, p. 55 ).® 

The following verse is attributed by Somadeva to Nilapata (Vol. II, 
p. 252 ). q ?Rqgqc5wn5yif^ — 


1 Ed. Liebicb, Breslav, 1930. 

2 See Chap. IV, 

3 Book !!• 

4: ^ uiqqrq uisjeIt uiqqrqiu >’ 

5 The second verse occurs in Fuspadanta’s Mahimnastoira, It is possible that 
Somadeva’s remark might simply mean ‘an obstinate utterance,’ as the 

verses in question are cited to illustrate certain alleged contradictions in the concep* 
‘^iva. See Chap, VIII. 
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Nilapata seems to be the same as the poet Kilapatta cited in 
SaduUiharndmrta which quotes from him the following playful verse on 
the irony of Siva’s burning the god of love. It would seem that Nilapata 
or Nilapatta was a poet who laid stress on the pleasures of love, 

?r srS^TlgflT 1 

f^5r ^01 5II3^re*. ^T*. u 

The following verse is attributed in Book IV to Vararuci (p. 99): 

^ ?q^^5ng^qT ??m: u 

Tlic verse is found in the Nirnaya Sagara edition of Bhartrhari’s 
Nui^ataha^ but seems to be an interpolation. It is not included in 
Jlvaiianda’s edition of the work in Kmyasamgraha, vol. II, Somadeva refers 
to Bhartrhari in the above list, and must have been acquainted with his 
work. It is hardly possible that he would have missed the verse in 
NuiMaJca if it had formed pact of the text. The verse in question is put 
in the mouth of Vararuci in a story in Durgasimha’s Kanarese rendering of 
the Fanoatmtra, based on Vasubhaga’s Sanskrit version of the work; but 
as the latter recension is no longer extant, it is difficult to say whether 
Somadeva borrowed the verse from Vasubhaga.^ 

Two verses of Bhartrhari are quoted by Somadeva in Book V 
without mentioning their author, one from S'rrigdo'a^ataha and the other 
from Nlti^ataJca, the printed text of the S'atahas showing slight variations ; 

^ ^ur: n 

%qifT3 qw i 

qi^ iInTql: ^ f^qi qq: ?l?q;;^¥q: qqqfq ^ U 

As pointed out elsewhere,^ Somadeva quotes a large number of 
verses on the ministers of kings from various poets, but it is doubtful whether 
they are historical names. There is a similar reference to a poet named 
Ga^iapati in the verse quoted below : 

5?f^?qiTi5 qr^: | 

5rqi?t: qiqTq^l^ ^qqtq n 

It is stated in the verse that the wicked minister Pamarodara insulted 
the poet Ganapati. Srutasagara in his commentarv takes Trida^a. Kohala 

1 The Poona Orientahstt Vol, II, p. 181. 

2 See Chap, VII. 

56 
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of a grainnoarlaTi in tlxe T(X\ttiTlyas<x<iihhit(i} In later times Indi’a is mentioned 
as the author of a grammar in Sriharsa*s Namadhacarita 10. 135 j and Cundu- 
pandita, who wrote a remarkable commentary on the poem towards the end 
of the thirteenth century, takes the reference to mean the Aindra grammar.^ 

Tibetan tradition, however, speaks of an Indravyakarana by a gram- 
marian named Indragomin, and it is said to have been prevalent among the 
tlie Buddhists of Nepal.® The question requires further investigation. 

The Apidala referred to by Somadeva is the ancient grammar of 
Apisali earlier than Panini who refers to him in the rule vd siqjydpisaleh, 
Apisali^s opinion is cited in connection witli another rule in the Mahiibhasjj-a 
on Panini 4. 2. 45, ~ and we learn from the same work (4. 1. 14) that a 
Brahmapa woman Who studies Apisala, that is, the grammar of Apisali, is 
called Apisalil/ Occasional references to the tenets of the Apisala school 
arc found in the Kdsiled and Jinendrabuddhi’s Nydsa thereon. For example, 
we road in Kdsikd 6.2. 36: l...a!dk% 

I 3Trf^^c5r ^ srrfirqisq-iM^ sir# Kdsikd 

7. 3. 95 while explaining the rule says — 

tT3T^5T. Jinendrabuddhi remarks — ^TT^II?T 
rnteafTcTj. Jinendrabuddhi on ZasV/ja 1. 3. 22 mentions 
another peculiarity of Apisali : ?R=RUi5rTT% i 

UTO: i i ^ ^ i...^ c^Fuff i ^ 5d^5n^ \ 

Hcferences to Apidali’s grammar are found also in waiters of the Katantra 
school, e. g. in Durgasimha’s comm, on the rule 

The Cilndra grammar referred to by* Somadeva is the work of the 
Buddhist Candragomin, and has been edited® and assigned to the 5th century 
A. D.‘ The Jainendra is the work of the famous Jaina philosopher and 
grammarian Pujyapfida, also known as Devanandin. He is said to have been 
the tutor of the Ganga king Hurvinita w^ho ruled about the end of the fifth 
century. But a Jaina scholar named Niravadyapandita who was a spiritual 
adviser of the Calulvya king Vinaytiditya ( 680-696 a. n. ) is described in an 
inscription as the house-pupil of Pujyapada ; and B. G. Bhandarkar has on 


1 BelvalUar: Systems of SansJ^rii Grammar, p. 10. 

2 Explaining the phrase C. P. says ^ ^ sqi^r ^ 

3 intcrnitp: Geschichte der indischcu Littcratur, Vol, III, p. 39S. 

^ ‘quT otc. 

qnqt j r 

C See Gandru-Vrtti, Ed. Liebicb, Leipzig, 3918. 

7 Belvftlkar (op. cit.), p. 5S, 
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this ground suggested about 678 a. d. as the date of the grammarian.^ It 
is possible, however, that there was more than one Pujyapada, and it is 
usual to assign the grammarian to the latter half of the fifth century. It 
may be noted that of "the two recensions of the Jainendra grammar that 
preserved in Somadeva’s commentary S'dbddrnavacandrikd composed in 
1205 A, D. is the earlier and more complete.® 

Somadeva refers to Pu]yapada again in Book II. The young 
prince Yasodhara is described as being proficient in grammar like Pujyapada 
and in the science of logic like Akalamka.® We shall speak about Akalamka 
a bit later. As regards Pujyapada, although he was no less distinguished 
for his philosophical and other writings, he was regarded as a grammarian 
par excellence, a founder of an independent grammatical system. ‘Like 
Pujyapada in giammar, like Akalamka in logic’ became a sort of proverbial 
expression among later Jama writers. The comparison occurs, for instance, 
'in some of the Sravana Belgola inscriptions. An inscription dated Saka 
1037 describes (verse 30) a teache'r named Meghacandra as: 

l « 

Another teacher, Jinacandra by name, is called 

(verse ^3) in an inscription of about Saka 1022. Similarly, in 
an inscription dated Saka 1320 a teacher named Srutamuni is called 

^ (verse 40).* The grammatical learning of 
Pujyapada is further attested by the citations from the MaJiabhdsya 
occurring in his Sarvdrthasiddhi, one of the earliest commentaries on the 
TattmrtliasTitraf 

A casual reference to. the grammarian Patanjali, the author of the 
Mahabhasya, occurs in a metaphor based on word-play in Book VI, section 20 : 


RitisAs'tras 

In Book III Somadeva describes Yasodhara ag having studied the 
Nitiiastras of Brhaspati, Sukra, Visalaksa, Pariksit, Parasara, Bhima, Bhisma, 
Bharadvaja and others.® None of these ancient works is now extant, but 
there is no doubt that they were available in the 10th century. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


Harhj Ststory of the Deccan, Third edition, p. 102, 

See introduction to Benares edition, and "Winternitz (op. cit.), p, 400. 

, pp. 62, 119, 202 )• 

Seo Pothak in Annals of the B. O. R. I, Vol XIII, p. 32. 


P. 471 







18. “QUOTATIONS AND BEFEBENOES ^4^ 

The opinions of the followers of the schools of Brhnspati {^drhaspat- \ 
yah) and Sukra [Au^anasdh) are cited several times in Kautilya’s Arthadastra, ^ 
and these two ancient writers on statecraft are often quoted in the Mahabha- 
rata and other texts/ A large number of quotations from Brhaspati in verse 
occurs in Laksinidhara’s Krtyctl^f^lpataru ( Bajadharmakanda y composed in the 
twelfth century; and as late as the fourteenth century, Candesvara quotes 
Brhaspati, Barhaspatya, and the Niti or Rajaniti of Sukra in his Jidjanitiratnd- 
ham, but the work of ^ukra quoted therein is not the same as the extant, 
S'uhranitisdm, which is believed to be a later compilation. 

Another reference to Sukra occurs in Book II, The young prince 
Yasodhara is described as proficient as Sukra in political science and the 
disposition of troops on the battlefield.® The Nitisastra of Sukra seems to 
have paid special attention to the latter topic, as the Mahabharata ( Asrama- 
vasikaparva 7, 15) refers to the Vyuhas known as Sakata, Padma, Vajra 
and mentions in this connection the s'dstm of Usanas. 

The subject is treated in detail in Kautilya’s Arthasastra 10, 6, wherein 

the discussion opens with a reference to the classification of vyuhas according 
to Usanas and Brhaspati.^j 

We know very little about the Nitisastras of Pariksit, Bhima and 
Bhi§ma. With regard to the latter, the opinions of an old writer on politics 
named KaUnapadanta are cited several times in Kautilya's Arthasastra 
(1. 8. etc.), and as Kaunapadanta is an epithet of Bhisma, the two names 
might refer to the same author. The Nitisastra of Parai^ara seems to be 
different from the Dharmasamhita of the same author. The opinions of 
Parasara and the school of Parasara are quoted several times in Kautilya’s 
Arthasastra (1. 8, 15 etc,). An opinion of Parasara is cited also in Kaman- 
daka^s Nitisdm 8, 39.*' An early reference to the Nitisastra of Parasara 
occurs in the Tantrdhhydyihd, the oldest recension of the Pancatantra, 
which mentions the Nitisastra of Manu, Brhaspati, Bhrgu, ParaSara, 
Salahkayana and Canakya ( Book III ). 

We know a bit more about Bharadvaja. The NitiSastra of Bhara- 
dvaja has to be distinguished from the Smrti work attributed to the same 


1 See Kane: Eistov'y of Dharmasasira, Vol, I, sections 17 and 16. 

2 Ed. i . Sasln. Lahore. 
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author or possibly some other author of the same name. Most of the 
available data about Bharadvaja have been collected by Kane/ who points 
out that he is mentioned as one of the writers on Rajasastra in the Maha- 
bharata (Santiparva 58. 3) and that his opinions are cited several times in 
Kautilya’s Artha^astra. It may be added that the opinion of a Bharadvaja 
is cited in Kamandaka’s Nitisdra 9. 57." 

The following verses are quoted by Somadeva in Book IV from 
a work of Bharadvaja, called Sadgunyaprastaia, 

31^%^ % sr5r|oT *5 i usn ^ gjRong; ii 

i rsirt ^rqV « 

1 (p. 100). 

The purport of these lines is that the king and the citizens of a state 
go to ruin if the good are dishonoured and the wicked held in esteem, 
if living beings are injured and injustice prevails, if those worthy of respect 
are insulted and the faithful killed. The influence of these ideas can be se’en 
fiom the fact that they are amplified in the following verses of Kautilya’s 
Arihasastra (7, 5 ) : 

!ia[%DT ^ I Sf^Ri %rRT?RR^0IT SR^S || 

^tr^TRt I sTJiTiriaTigqsTiljfhrioii ^Rfimti ii 

^jrrt =gRurfi%: i sr^^i '^qsrR^ n 

^>n: I ^ u 


Bharadvaja seems to have advocated the rule of concord and' harmony 
in the relations of a king and his subjects, and the verses ill question are 
cited by Somadeva in support of the doctrine of ahimsd. The principle of 
non-violence is in fact enunciated in another verse of Bharadvaja quoted in the 
anonymous commentary on Somadeva’s Nitivdkydmrta (Vyasana-samuddesa). 

q«IT ^ WFf:-— 

^ I ^ ( ?) II 

We know nothing about the contents of Bharadvaja’s Sddgunya- 
prastdva, but the name suggests that it dealt with the six gunas or principles 
of foreign policy. It is possible that this was the name of Bharadvaja’s' 
woik on politics or dandanlU, of which sadgunya^ according to the Mahar 
bharata, formed the quintessence (Santiparva 59. 78, 79).® 


t 

1 Journal of tho University of Bomhay^ September, 1942, p. 81. 
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Somadeva seems to have utilized another verse of Bharadvaja. 
Both in Nitimhjdmrta and YasaMlaJsa (3, 23 ) he tells us that to confide 
the care of a kingdom to officials is to entrust cats with the guarding of milk. 

In Mtivdhjdmrta we have : i. There is no 

doubt that the idea is based on the following verse of Bharadvaja quoted in 
the anoymous commentary on Nitimliydmrta ( Amatyasamuddesa), ^ 

We shall now sj)eak a few words about Visalaksa. He and Bharad- 
vaja are mentioned among the writers on Raja^astra in the Mahabharata 
(Santiparva 58. 2, 3). The Mahabharata (ibid. 59. 80-82) relates a legend, 
according to which Siva, otherwise known as Visalaksa, abridged a lengthy 
Nitisastra composed by Brahman, and this shorter version containing ten 
thousand chapters was known as Vai^dldhsa after Siva. What is certain 
is \}hat Visalaksa was an ancient writer on state-craft whose opinions are 
quoted several times in Kautilya’s Arthasastra (1. 8, 17 etc,), Kamandaka’s 
Nltisdra 8. 28^, and Visvarupa’s commentary on Yajnavalkya 1, 328,^ He 
is also mentioned in Oaijdesvara’s BdjanUiratndhara. 

The following quotation from Visalaksa occurs in Ya^astilaJca, 
Book III. ^ (p. 453). The maxim is incorporated 

by Somadeva in his Nuivdhydmrta^ chap. 18, without acknowledgment. It is 
quoted also in Kautilya’s Arthasastra 1. 15 with a slight variation: 

^ i. A similar idea occurs m a quotation from Yama 

found in Laksmidhara’s Krtyahalpataru (Rajadharmakanda 15. 70) : 
q; f 2lk U 

The opinions of Visalaksa sometimes run counter to those of Bhara- 
dvaja, to judge from the statements preserved in Kautilya. Bharadvaja, 
for example, contrary to the above maxim, opines that the king should 
deliberate alone on secret matters of policy; i. Further^ 

while Bharadvaja recommends submission in the face of a superior enemy, 
Visalaksa recommends fighting with the combined strength of all one’s forces, 
regardless of victory or defeat.^ 

Kautilya 12. 1. 


3 See also Kane’s paper in Journal of the University of Bombay ( op, cit . ) 
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There is another quotation from VisTilfiksa in Book IV : * 

^rrg-. i -j ^ ^ fu% 

qr u qq m R ^ qjsTgqr^ wstn ^ i. The purport of 

these lines is that non-injury to all creatures should he proclaimed 
(by the king) during the four months of rains for a fortnight, during' 
the New and the Full Moon for four nights, on days related to the 
constellation under which the king was born and on Samkriinti days for 
throe nights, and similarly on certain inauspicious lunar days for one or two 
nights. Visiilfiksa is reported as making this statement in an Upamsad. 
The word seems to be used in its wider sense of 'secret doctrine’ and 
Upaimad might simply refer to Visaliiksa’s Nitisastra. Wo know, for 
example, that the Mahabh.iiata (Santiparva 103. 40) uses the expression 
dandopctmvid m the sense of ‘secret application of force’ and Somadeva 
himself uses the word upammd in the sense of ‘secret’ or ‘mystery’ in 
relation to the teachings of the Arthasiistra. He says, for instance, 

qftqc§’ (Book III) ‘m assemblies where scholars 
expert in the discussion of the Artha^astra revealed the mysteries ( of that 
science)’. 

The passage from Vi^alaksa’s Upaimad cited above occurs in 
Kautilya’s Arthadiistra 13. 5 with slight modifications and omissions in 
connection with the restoration of peace in a conquered country : 
wu qrqurorg i It is possible that the passage is 

adapted from the work of Visalfiksa, just as certain verses of Bharadvaja 
have also been amplified and incorporated in the text of the Artha^astra.^ 
In face of this, it is impossible to accept Srutasagara’s identification of 
Visllrikso with the sage Prabhakara and explanation of Upmiimd as Vedanta* 
b^tlstra. 


Somadeva seems to borrow an idea from another old writer whom 
he does not mention, but who is cited in the anonymous commentary on 
his NuivdlyCmrta. Both in Ya^astilaha (3. 25) and Nltvodhydmrta he 
expresses the opinion that the troubles of the master are the opportunity 
of the servants, and says that just as physicians try to aggravate the illness 
of wealthy patients, similarly the officials of a king try to add to his troubles. 

He says in Nitivdhycimrta. sfMlqpr:. 

There is no doubt that the above idea is based on the following verse quoted 


1 oN llakantha saj s 

2 See abo^ e. 
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from' an aneielit T^riter'named Baibhya in the nommentalry on Muivahy^mrta 
(Svamisamuddesa), — . * - 

5?nf^RT i nsii %?r: u r ’ _ - 

'Similarly, SomadeVa seems to have adapted another idea from the 
ancient writer Atri, well-known as a*?! author of Smrti works. Somadeva says 
in Ya4astilaka 3. 230 ; \ - ' 

In Nuimhydmrta ( 10. 82 ) he says : *5^ i. The idea 

is based on the following verse quoted from Atri in the commentary on the 
above work, nqr 

sTsrwl' i ii ^ • 

The following verse is cited by Somadeva in Book IV without mentioning 
the;aohrce.' • * 

5n% vrf^iOr «ri^8T: qrqn ?wi; i 3rm nsn ngt srsn; ir 

The verse is quoted in the commentary on Nuivdhydmrta ( Svamisamuddei^a ) 
and attributed to Vyasa, It is cited fro.m Vfddha Cajjakya in Bohtlingk’s 
Jndisohe Spruehe, 

The' follot^ing two verses are also cited in Ya^astilaha ‘(.$#253-9 ) 
without me'ntioningthesource, 

ferun; i ffi? dl ^iRii^ r dtin^g; ii 

The purport of the first verse ’is that a king desirous of supremacy ‘should 
make himself the centre of the Circle of States, making the neighbouring 
kings 'and- those living 'beyond his immediate neighbours the circumference 
of the Circle. Yasodhara says that while considering the verse in an 
assembly ofi learned ’ men, he discussed also the second verse which has a 
bearing on the composition of the Circle of States, and dealt with the entire 
system of arrangement and distribution, of alien states. The second verse is 
a sort of synopsis of the various topics of the Niti^astras, and from the nature 
of 'the reference we should expect to find both the versfes in the same text, but 
actually we find the first verse in Kau'tilya's Arthasastra and the second' in 
Kamandaka’s Nuisdra, The Arthasastra 6. 2 cites ^ the first verse with an 
important variant, reading ardn for nardn. The reading ( spohes ) completes 
the metaphor of the wheel, but' does not materially alter the sense of the 
verse. As regards the second verse, it bccurs in Kamandaka^8;42, but We 
cannot be certain that Somadeva took the -verse -from* -the latter' work, as 
Samkararya in his commentary on* 'Eamahdaka citeS'the" verse independently 
from Au^anas, that'ds,-the Niti^astra ofSukra* 
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The following verses quoted anonymously in Ta^a^tildlsa 3.77 and 
Book VI, section 13, are found in Kautilya’s Arthasastra 10.6 and 3,1 
respectively. U37C — 

qi vig«u5rr i sii^q g ??%: f^gr u 

The first verse occurs also in the Pancatantra {Tantrdkhyaytkd) 3.123., It 
occurs in a somewhat different form in the Mahabharata ^Udyogaparva 
33.47). 

q4> qr i gf^^*i^c?ier u 

The following verso occurring in Ya^astilaka (towards the end .of 
Book rV) is found in Kautilya 5.6 : 

ssreriT i ^»i** s^i** ^5ut4er: ii 

The verso is found also in the Pancatantra ( Tantrdkhydyikd) 3.74, the latter 
text reading tena for tasya and ciklrsatd for ciklrsatah. The Pancatantra 
seems to have borrowed the verse from Kautilya, as the preceding sentence 

#{i!tqTq: is a variation of Kautilya’s ^ 

The real author of the verse seems to be Bharadvajaj 
as both the verse and the sentence preceding it form part of certain opinions 
of Bharadvaja which Kautilya here cites and subjects to criticism. 

There are also a few verses in our romance which are clearly based 
on Kautilya’s Arthasastra. The following verse is one of three (3.106-108) 
which Somadeva represents as containing the essence of all the Artha4astras, 
He says ; 

qfrs-?rerra; q^g^ qr! i q^s^n^ iksikmET 

The verse is obviously based on the following verse found in Kautilya 9. 3 : 

qv qt»q: # #fq: # ^q: q% i qqqi: mm q'^ai ftewnem fqqfliur ii , 

The following Niti verse on the risks of hunting is cited in Book V : 

«§q%qfsq5qTS5^qqq^ i u 

The verse seems to be based on Kautilya 8. 3 ; 

Sitqqi^ ^ qnqiqTqWT^ i’. The references of -Somadeva to the Arthasastra 
are of a general character, and he does not seem to refer to any particular 
Arthasastra. Two such references have been mentioned above. Another 
occurs in the following Niti verse cited in Book IV, which sums up a leading 
idea of the Arthasastra : to outwit one*s enemies and not to be outwitted by 
them (p. 152); 

A similar summing up occurs also in Manu 7. 180 : 

» ?rqi ^ snr; i\ 
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The riseiof Candragupta to power, though resourc61ess, though th^f| 
efforts of a good minister is mentioned in a traditional verse ( 

Somadeva‘(3. -242).'^ ?lsrR 

5RW ^T5r: 1 9CT^53irS's»:«rrT it 

The tradition' is also mentioned by Somadeva in his Nuivdhydmrta 10. 4, 
wherein Vi§nugupta or Oanakya is referred to by name : ?rsiT '^[ 5555 ^ 

I. The anonymous commentary on the above 

work quotes a verse from ^ukra which contains the same allusion, 'dj'hcclix 
{^vrialai) apparently referring to Candragupta. ^ ^ 

^511 I Jiff %^r JTSTT II 

Sornadeva says in the course of a discussion in Ya^astilaJca 3. 86 ; 

sr 1 Jiumi 3 jt to: 11 

He says also in Nitivdhydmj^ta 32. 30 : i% g?it 1 The 

anonymous commentary cites here the following verse from V idura. 3^11 ^ 

ST ^ i 5rqw ^ 11 

The verse is not found in the Viduranlti incorporated in Vircmitrodaya 
( Rdjmitiprakd^a ), There is, howeVer, no doubt that the verse adapted by 
Somadeva is an old one.' ^tihaTcsa^s' Nai^adhacarita 4. 81 refers to the idea thus! 

Narayana in his commentary quotes the line ff etc. and adds : ^ 

’TO*'. 

f 

The following verse is quoted in Yasastilaha, Book HI, without 
mentioning the source. 3«ir 

*5iRt JT?sr 1 » 

A reference to the Mti^dstras in general occurs in Book I : 

The Tirthas are the eighteen agencies with whose help ‘a 
king governs the state. Srutasagara says-^ jplft 

1 *. ' 


SMBTI WORKS 


A considerable number of Smrti citations occurs in Ya^dstilakct, but 
most of them are from Mahu as shown below. Manu 3. 267-271 W the offer- 
ing of various kinds of meat in the Sraddha rites is quoted in Book IV:' ' " 

t ' ^ 

^ I JTi^ toft 11 * 

^ ^ JU^rr^ fiftto ^ 1 * 33 ^: qg % u 

«TO9to!»TJn^ qi^ fe 555 If I JTitsr ^ " 


TAI^ASTlLAki-AUb’lNfclAW. 




q^?n?Ti5=g 


U I 5Rl^;^ ?7i^!T’?7Rrt^^T^:lR 3 11 


»Ts^*r ^ I w%ir ii 

All the five verses are ‘quoted also by Hemacandra in his ' ybp'c«^(Jsir«, Chap. 
II. Several verses of Manu ( 5, 89, 41-2) on the eating of meat and the kill- 
ing of animals in sacrifices and other rites are quoted in Book IV, i 

^q^qr I q^ % qqrrat qq^sqq: II 

qjfq^ q q% q fqg,tqq55^i5r l q^q qqrql lt?!T qifq^cqq^lJ'qg: II 

l qi^qiq q qqq^qi qra,^ll 

The above three verses are quoted also by Hemacandra in Toga^dstra (op., 
cit.) Manu 5. 27, 32 and .56 are also quoted, 

snfiqprt 3 ^wqqi I qqif^f^ qi^iqi^q ^91^ II 

sB'^jqr ^q qq f eriq ^ i 8r'^{5t?qT ^qrg^ q il 

q qfqq?y3| q qlr q q Iff ^ I qf f^q ^iqi qfq; ^55?^ II 
The following verse is cited in Ya^asttlaha Book VII, section 30. 

- ^«q: f sjif^qs: q%oit q^i: I q^i^ fiiqq qrgi: sngq?55f^qT qra?^ il 


The verse corresponds to Manu 5. 40, but Manu reads tathd for nardh, 
Somadeva seems to have purposely substituted nardh for tathd to exaggerate, 
the repulsive character of Vedic sacrifices. Certain verses on the duties and 
character of women are quoted from Manu ( 5. 155, 154 and d, 1 4) in Book IV. 

qrlqr ^'tqr ^qqqsfl q qq i qi^ ^ ii 

fq^gr; qjmfqt qr 3qqi qftqf^u: 1 qqq^l: f^qi qiwqj qqu ^qq^^ q%» II 
^ qq srdt^5% qrqr qq%/qi^Rr: i f^q ^qq?q qr gqif^r^q 11 

The following two verses are cited by Somadeva in Book IV as ^old traditions* 
' ' ■ ' 

qr^qTgq'^?qi%;^in^ ’^qiqq.-i qqdts^lff qt^qx ii 
qq^ q ?iq;i q-fiftuq^ 1 qr qi ?iqf^ q^qt-q^: il 

Of -these the first is Manu 9, 15. The second is cited also in Pancatantra 4. 
4^ which reads it somewhat difierently ; 


-q^q ^ sftf^qiq q 1 qi qi 11 

The following , two verses, on renouncing the world and taking to an, 
ascetic’s life are cited from Manu ( 6. 3, 6, 36 ), the first in Book IV and the 
second in Book VI, section 5, 


'-^^q-qTqrqiflt-qq %q q ft g g g ^ l g^S“^wflr%«q-;qq-q’5^ ?r|q qi II 
, ' ,^ 5 r flrf«iq|^ig; gqtqisqm 1 5^1 q% qq^qsi^ qq: siqf^aV-qlrgt ii 
. The Majiu text reads dhamiatah for yuhtitah and' the second line as f|T q 
q|^qt qf^ The accompanying verse cited-in Book VI, seotion-5 1 


sisqqr qfqq'if^ ^q q qq-q I qqnq^sqg^q qf(.qqi?[qf^-fqg«: 11 
1 ^ Here the Manu text reads the’eeoohd line as qlt 3^^ ^ 
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is not found in Manu, and seems to be a suhJidsitco^ ’It is cited iti Bohtlingks 
Indische Spriiche from a VihTama6(x>Titco and a Suhhd§itdTnctvcb» 

The precept cited in Ya^astilctha, Book IV (sTTciir^ is 

the second line of Manu 7. 21 3. The verse in question occurs also in Garudor 
pUTdvia (Purvakhanda 109, 1). The above citations are^all anonymous, -but a 
verse quoted in Book IV (p, 100 ) is definitely attributed to Vaivasvata Manu 
and found in the Manusmrti ( 6. 66 ); 

I ^ ii ' ' 

It may be noted here that KullOika reads dusitcth for hhusitcbh, but the latter 
reading is found in Medhatithi and adopted by J oily in his edition of Manu,‘ 
The verse in question is found also in Agnipwrdnco 161. 11, which however 
reads for 

The following verse on the sufferings in hell of those who kill animals 
is cited in Book IV as a Pura^ic tradition ( ) : 

< 

i q^uicr^i: u 

A similar verse occurs in Manu 5, 38: 

?TRon^ I srtnHcT sRnfir u 

Somadeva cites the following verse in Book VTI, section 30, ^ * 

^ ?Tf 5fr i p » 

There is a similar verse in Yajfiavalkya 1. 109 ( Anandalrama ed. ), but the 
second line in it is entirely different, 

i ?r^^*TT55*qfra!T ^rf , 

The following verses are cited anonymously in Book TV. 

I ^JTs H qfk: » 

* ulfg- ^ 1 » 

ST to m 'ft I%IU: I U ^ H P. 110 

V ' it ;?WT?«rr^ msr^: 1 ^ TOTOi^^iii ' ^ 

5%; I ^ ^ \\ P.- 1 15 . 

TO ^ I 

TO5m^ i to %TO%e!: ii- P. 116 

The following verses are cited in Book IV as an illustration of 
alleged contradictory statements found in Smrti texts. The -first versed 
for example, Condemns the acceptance by Brahmaiias of food or livelihood 
from Sudras, whereas the second verse permits Brahmanas to accept .even the 
flesh of animals killed by Ca^dalas, dogs and tigers for use in/religiqus'rites. 
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" xT 3rr il%: *r«rM ^ h ‘ ' * ' 

9«ii ^a^n»^i5!R»jT^5Wf%a^ i m^Ftsr ? 5?r^«r «p#3)f n P, ns • 

Witli regard to the first verse, the Smrtis of Angiras and Apastamba 
(Chap. 8) contain a statement very similar in tone. . , . • 

«r5T?nn3: 1 ?asis?r?rmJT: tn5t^gt ti 


As regards the second verse, the Prajdpatismrti - recommends the 
acquisition of meat for religious purposes from hunters, who, as a rule, belong 
to the lower strata of 'society: snwf&r (verse 143). 

Further,- the Brhat-Pot/raiamsamhitd 6. 328^ holds that the flesh of animals 
killed by dogs and tigers is pure, and may be used in religious functions. 

Somadeva refers in Book III to several ancient' writers on Smyti. 
^he envoy of Yasodhara is described^s surpassing in intellect Pulaha, Puloma, 
Palakapya aijd Katyayana.® Of these writers Pulaha and Pulastya .are 
among the ten teachers of Dharma mentioned in a verse of"Vrddha- 
Yajnavalkya quoted in Vi^varupa*s commentary on Yajnamlhyasmrtil, 5, 
and mentioned also in a similar verse -In Vrddha‘Hdrltasinrti 8. 3. Puloma 
was a writer on politics, and his opinion is cited in Kamandaka’s Nitibdra 


8. 21. Katyayana was a great jurist.® > The reading Palakapya in the 
above list is doubtful. It is not clear why a writer on elephants should 
be mentioned along with celebrated writers on Dharma. Besides, the four 
MsinuSctipts used by me read' Palakavya, and even Srutasagara who reads 
Palakapya says that there may be a reference ’ to two different names,* so 
that we have to suppose the mention of two writers, Pala and Kavya, The 
latter is no other than Sukra, the great authority on rd^miti, but we know 
nothing about Pala as a writer on Dharma or state-craft. It may, however, 
be mentioned that a writer named Palaki is quoted in the anonymous 
commeatary on NUivdkydmrta 22. 2, but the quotation is about the eight 
w^dpons of 'a war elephant, and this Palaki may turn out to be the same as 
Palakapya. On the other hand, there was an old writer on Dharma namSd 
Gopala, who is mentioned in the BThat-fard^arasamhitd of Suvrata (1. 14) 
and,the''lB^*C5n?iw’ft<wa^<wa of Oa^de^vara. 


ELEPHANT-LORS 


' In* Book 'II Somadeva refers 'to the treatises on elephant-lote com- 
posed ’by’ Ibhacarin, Yajfiavalkya;, Vsddhali (v. r. Vahali), Nara, Narada^ 

f. . • . r 

1 See ParasaradharmasarhhitS, Vol. Ill, Port I ( Bombay Sanskrit Seriss ). 

,.3 Kjelne: o/'j!7Aesrmaga8ira. Yol. I. D. 213S. ' 
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Bajaputra, ,Ga.utama and other sages. . The committee of experts appointed, 
to examine and select an elephant for Yasodhara^s coronation described, as 
having mastered the treatises of these writers. None of their works is now 
oxtant, but it is remarkable that so many .texts on elephants were available 
in the tenth- century. Some of the names occur in a long list of jsages who 
are represented as attending the court of Eomapada, the king of the Angas, in 
Palakapya’s Hastydyurveda ( Chap. I ), an ancient work of which we have only 
an imperfect text in the printed edition. These sages are described in 
Palakapya as conversant- with the ways of elephants,^ and we find mentioned 
among them Gautama, Bajaputra, Baskali (v. r. Vakvali, Yakpati), Yajfia- 
valkya,.Narada and Matahga. The latter name might be our. Ibhacarin^ as 
the MdtangaUld of Nilakantha, which summarizes this portion of Palakapya 
in the first Patala, calls one' of the sages Matangacarin, which is same as 
Ibhacarin.^ ^ . : 


The nature of Somadeva’s reference leaves no doubt that there were 
actual treatises on elephants attributed to Gautama, Yajnavalkya and Narada, 
but it is nob known whether these authors had anything to do with their 
namesakes in the field of Smrti literature. As regards Bajaputra, he seems 
to be the same as the Bajaputra . whom we know as a writer on politics 
from citations in the anonymous commentary oix ' MUvalcydmfta, According 
to Kane, ^ Bajaputra is cited also in 3aiWt.a>Boxi8Ja> Adhhutasagam, but Soma- 
deva's reference to him is about two 'centuries earlier, a,nd probably the 
earliest knoy^n, if we leave aside the occurrence ' of the name in Palakapya, 
Apong later .writers Mallinatha cites, BajapuWs treatise, on e/ephanWpre in 
his commentary on Ecoghuvam^a 4, 39,* 


. In Book II Somadeva describes the young prince Ya^odhara as 

being proficient in elephant lore like Bomapada,® to whom we, have already 
referred. In Palakapya’s Hastydywrveda ( Chap, I ) he is'stated to, be the king' 
of the Angas, and we see him at his^ court at Ca'mpa,’ attended by a* large 
number of sages, and worried by the problem of catching wild elephants. 
Then appears the semi-legendary figure of Palakapya, the great authority 
on the diseases of elephants and their cure ; and throughout the rest of the 
work Bomapada is represented as the pupil of the famous teacher. According 
to the Hastydyurveda^ Palakapya waS the son of a eage named Satnagayana 
and a female elephant who was no other • than a nymph metamorphosed ' by a 


1 1.67., 

2 See verse 5. 

3 Op. olt., p. 341. 
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curse. The home of the sage was on the side of the Himalayas on the 
banks of the’Lauhitya or the Brahmaputra, whioh points to north-e aster; \ 
Assam where the river is still called Luit. Prom hoi’o Palakiipya wandered 
to Campa in search of a favourite herd ot elephants, which haU been driven 
away by Eomapada and his troops in the absence of the sago. We are further 
told that, at the request of Romapada, Palakupya decided to settle at Campa, 
and 'the king caused a hermitage to be laid out for the sage in the outskirts 
of the city. The tradition of Palakapya and Romapada as teacher and pupil 
is- recorded also in Agnipurdnaj chapters 286 and 387. Nilakoptha says in his 
•Mdtangalild 12. 29 that roman, according to the old teachers, means a lotus, 
■and Romapada was so called because his feet yv’ere marked with figures o^’ 
lotuses, 


FHILOSOFEIOAti CITATIONS 

* 

Most of the philosophical citations are anonymous, and occur 
towards the end of Book V and in Book VI, sections 1 and 2, They have 
been considered in Chap. VIII and IX, and some of them are reproduced 
bhlow. There are at least two quotations from the Upanisads. ^ k 
\ QRTflt ^ Book V, p. 254. 

* 

The first is from the Chandogya Upankad VHI. 12. 1. The second occurs in 
various texts, e. g., Bralmahndnpankad, Amrtahmdupanisad etc, with 
slight variations. Samkara in his Bhusya on the $'vetd^vata7'opanisad 1, 8 
quotes the verse from Vd^kpia YogaiCistra, * 

t 

The following definition of the fundamental doctrine of the Vedanta 
in Yaiastilaka VI. 1, namely, qqi 

^ reminds one of AvadhutagUd 2. 25 : 

I 

Bomadeva remarks in Book V ( P, 254) ; wA ^ 

The verse occurs in the well-known Vedantic text Hastdmalala, ^commented 
upon by ^arhkara, which declares the Self to be identical with intelligencp , 
Printed editions usually read the second line as follows t 

• ^ u 

The following verses are cited in BookV (,p, *252) in illustration of 
Buddhist doctrines. 
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r -2r: : \ %frg: u - - 

sric^rfu ^ «R^T ^7^f^3TT?TT?l uft'^Tfll'r I 3r?r?fr: srsrr^^ ii 

The first verse is quoted also in Haribhadra’s Anehantajayapfitaka ( p. 33 ) and 
the second in Nyayakandali (p. 279). Other Buddhist verses quoted by 
Som^deva are . uuif — 

«r«IT I RSTT STSIIT^tIu 11 Book V ' " 

— 

-^^RTUF^T I 

The following verses seem to be quoted from Asvaghosa’s Saundcfrananda 
XVI. 28, 29 wherein the lines appear in a somewhat different order. — 

sfi-^nsrsrT ii^ 

The statement of the doctrines of the Laukayatikas put in the 
mouth of Yasodhara’s mother in Book IV is taken almost verbatim from the 
Kdmasutra I. 2. 25-30. Somadeva says t^ejicWc^ct I # 

qr^Tuu qjqru: ^ \ ^ q>r%w: ” 

5^qn^?^RB#F#5r|55: i(p. 12). It may be pointed out that Vatsyayana reads 
XiaragataTjx for padagatam and simply says ^ ^rqsrai^q^:* 

The following verse cited by Somadeva in VI. 1 to illustrate ' the 
power of.Bhavana to represent all things clearly is cited also by Anantavirya 
in his commentary on Parlksdonukhasutra ( Pratyaksoddesa ). — 

I ^ u«ufu u 

Patahjali's 'Yogasutras 1. 24-26 are quoted in VI. 1, 2. 

— * U" 3^: I ’ 

The following verse is quoted in Book V and VI. 1 where it is 
attributed to Avadhuta. 

’sr u 

The verse is not found in the Avadhutagita. It is quoted and attributed 
to Avadhuta also in Anantavirya’s commentary on Parlksdmukhasutra 
( op, cit. ). A very similar verse is quoted from Vdyupurdna in Vacaspatimisra’s 

1 Asvaghosa reads er^r I ^ U 

^it?a53^U etc. J further, he-reads for . . 
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commentary on the Yydsahhdsyob on Yogasutras 1. 25. It is cited, also in. 
Udayana’s Nydyahusmidnjah ( Chap. 5 ), and occurs in Umragltd {Kurmapuror 
na, Upanbhdga, 8. 12 ). 

i « 

The verse occurs also in S'ivapurdna ( Vidye^va/rasamhitd) 16. 13 which reads 
the last two lines thus : 

Avadhuta seems to have been a Saiva philosopher. The following verse 
is attributed to him in ^rlkumara*s commentary on Bhoja’s Tattvapraha^a 
1. 15. 

srsrifu tmRfi^: i 

gi5n%5n ^ ii 

Somadeva quotes a number of verses from little known Saiva texts 
in Book V (pp. 251, 255). — 

sniarild' 51s: 1 ^ 11 cRif — 

^ wT 53 #cr ?rnvrur: 1 ^ ^ 'R^m: 11 

1 sft^’sr^uhfN gi% g ^*1^ 11 

3iiEf^5ifi^3T?'Nitoig^'TW«HDin^ I sn^ ii Quoted also in VI.2 

IrRi aftomfeg ?nT«i: 1 

The following controversial verse directed against the central conception of 
Saivism is cited twice in Book V and in VI, 2. — 

The following verse quoted by Somadeva in Book V is cited from 
Laksmidhara’s Krtyakalpataru {^Bdjadharrnakdyda') XIV. 160, gqrg — 

3lfSr>aRi|^5^ I 

u«n fiuisN: ’nrWinTTf^ g?i^«r 11 

A reference to Kumarila occurs in Book V. — 

It is the initial verse of Kumarila^s Slohavdrtzka. 

The following verses are quoted fr’om Jaina texts in Book VI> 
section 21. ^ ^ — 



! I II 
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The second verse occurs in Samantabhadra’s Aptamimdmsd,. The third verse 
is from Ganabhadra’s Atmmu^dsana, and explained by Somadeva in detail. 
Another verse from Gu^abhadra’s Atmam^dsma is cited in Book VII^ 
section 26. 

Gunabhadra wrote towards the end of the ninth century, and it is remark- 
able that he counted as an authoritative writer by the middle of the tenth 
century. A reference to the great Jaina logician and philosophical writer 
Akalamka occurs in Book He flourished about the eighth century a. d.^ 
and wrote TaUmTthaTdjavdrtihdlarfhkdra, NydyminUcaya and other works, 

MEDICAL AUTHORITIES 

In Ya^astilaha 3. 328 Somadeva refers to the opinions of several 
ancient medical writers about the right time for taking the principal meal of 
the day. They are Oarayana, Nimi, Dhisana and Oaraka, 

3 rm^ ^ ^ qq qqq 11 

A casual reference to Caraka occurs also in Book VI, section 10: 

Nimi is a very ancient authority, being quoted in Camha- 
saihhitd [Siitrasthdna, Chap. 26). He is described as the king of Videha ; 'hr 

i’. Nimi is quoted also in Astdngahrdaya 
of Vagbhata II,® Ksiuasvamin’s commentary on the Amarahosa 2. 5 28, 
Dalha^a’s commentary on Su^rutasamhitd^ and other works. Oarayana can 
hardly be called a medical writer. In Vatsyayana*s Kdmasutra 1. 1. 12 
Oarayana is said to have treated the general section of the Kdmasutra of 
Babhravya Pahcala in a separate treatise. It is noteworthy that the opinion 
^ Carayaua referred to by Somadeva is actually found in Vatsyayana’s 
Mmasutra 1, 4 . 20 : ‘urq As explained in the Jayamangald com- 

Daentary, Oarayana recommends eating in the forenoon and the evening and not 
111 the forenoon and the afternoon, as advised by Vatsyayana. A number of 
verses from Oarayana is quoted in the anonymous commentary on Somadeva’s 
^^iivdkyamrta, but as they are on Niti, it is difficult to say whether the 
fwo Carayanas are identical. 


2 Hiralal: Catalogue of Sanshrit and Prdhfii Manuacripte in G,-Pi-and~Berar, p. 
XXVIII. 

3 See list of authors cited in N. S# Edition. 

^ See lift of authors cited in IsT. S, edition. 
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In Book II the young prince Yas^odhara is declared to be well- 
versed in the art of healing, like Kasiraja/ Kasiraja is explained by the 
commentator as Dhanvantari. According to a tradition preserved in the 
Hanvmi^a (Parval, Chap. 2D), in the dynasty ofKasaking Dhanva'had 
a son named Dhanvantari, said to be an incarnation of the divine physician of 
that name on account of his knowledge of medical lore. In the same line 
of kings Divodasa came two generations after Dhanvantari, and it is 
remarkable that at the beginning of the Susmia-samhitd Su^ruta and 
other sages are described as being instructed in medical lore by Divodasa 
Dhanvantari, the king of Benares; ^ 

1 ^Dhanvantari’ is here explained by Dalhana 
as *an expert in surgery,’* and it is clear that Divodasa, like his ancestor, was 
an expert in the art of healing and had the epithet Dhanvantari attached 
to his name. Divodasa is described in the Hctnvam^a ( op. oit , verse 29 ) 
as the king of Benares, and in the Mahabharata [Anusdsmapa/rm 30. 16 
Cal. ed. ) he is said to have founded the city. It appears that an ancient 
line of kings luled in the country round about Benares, and both Dhanvan- 
tari and Divodasa belonging to this dynasty were famous as medical authori- 
ties and known as Kasiraja. The Hanvam^a ( op. cit , verses 26-7 ) tells 
us that Ka'Iiraja Dhanvantari learnt the Ayurveda from Bharadvaja, and 
dividing it into eight sections taught them to his disciples. 

^ I 

vT^srisrigL srT«%c f^i ii 

Dhanvantari is cited as an authority in the Oarakasamhitd (S'drlrasthdna. 
6, 21), Astangahrdaya^ and other works. For a i^uller discussion of the pro- 
blem of Dhanvantari the reader may refer to the learned Sanskrit IntroduQj) 
tion to the Nirnayasagar edition of the Susrutasamlntd. 

WRITERS AND TREATISES oN PAINTING, SOULPTURB, GEMS ETC. ^ 

A work on painting called Oitralarma ascribed to Prajapati is quot-, 
ed in Book IV. ^ — 

A work on sculpture called AdUyamata is quoted in the same Book, ^ 

A work on gems called Ratnaparllsd is quoted in Book V. 


1 

3 See list of authors cited in N. S. edition. 
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?r srsrrJTruf^ i mif^ ^r^ku^rig; j( 

The work cited by Somadeva is Buddhabhatta’s Batnaparlhsd, and the- verse 
is found in the text edited by Finot in Les Lapidaires Indians (Paris, 1896 ). 
The work is incorporated in Garudapurdna { Pvrvahhandcbf chapters 68-80) 
without acknowledgement. The verse cited by Somadeva is also found among 
the verses quoted from Garudapurdna in Bhoja’s Yuhtihalpaiaru in the section 
on gems. It may be noted that Gmmdapurdria as well as the other two 
texts ( with slight variations ) read ¥!t 4: ^ for 

recorded by Somadeva. In Book II the young Yasodhara is described as 
an expert in the examination of gems, like Sukanasa, who seems to be an 
ancient authority on gems.^ 

Reference to writers on elephants has been made in a preceding 
section. In Book II Yasodhara is compared to Raivata in the mastery of the 
science of horSes.^ That there were works on the subject in the tenth 
century is shown by the reference to the dcdryaparisad ‘committee of 
experts^ appointed to select a horse on the occasion of Yasodhara*s coronation 
in Book II and the use of technical terms. But Raivata is explained in the 
commentary as the son of the Sun, and appears to be a mythological figure. 
He is the same as the god Revanta mentioned in Brhatsamhitd 58. 56, accord- 
ing to which his image should be represented as riding a horse, surrounded by 

a hunting party. 

« 

A quotation from Brhatsamhitd^ Chap. 60, occurs in Book IV. TOf- 

. ^iilrSRjrT f%|sfi^oTT \ 

siiT^qfT; ?iri5=Ufi5DaV k ^ f \\ . 

A verse from Nimittddhydya occurs in the same Book. ^ : 

\ k li 

A verse from Svapnddhydya is quoted in Book VI, section I : u 

^ I UT ^ ugi II 

There is a Svapnddhydya in thirtyfive verses in Matsyapurdna (Chap. 242), 
but it does not contain the above verse which, however^ occurs in the 
Svapnddhydya included in Agnipurdna ( Chap. 229 ). Two interesting refer- 
ences to Svapnddhydya or the science of dreams occur in Lalitavistara. In 

f 

1 1 
2 
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Chap. 12 it is mentioned among tlie branches of study in which the Bodhisattva 
distinguished himself. In chap. 6 we find mentioned a class of people whose 
vocation seems to have been the interpretation of dreams, being styled as 


A reference to the science of arms occurs in Book III, the Dhanur- 
veda being described as occupying the highest place among treatises on the 
ayudhasiddhanta. It is, however, doubtful whether the verse 3. 465 is a 
citation from the Dhanurveda. Somadeva says 

?TT^cr gilr i vig; w 



A Pancatantra is mentioned in Book VII, section 31, but it is doubt- 


ful whether it has anything to do with the wellknown book of tales • '«rad*5Til^- 

i’ It is noteworthy that a marginal note in Ms. A 
explains pancatantra as tarhmyakaranddi. 

In the same section of Book VII the following verse is attributed to 
‘ those who are well-versed in the Puranas*. — 


Casual references to the Tripitaka and the treatise of Bharatp. occur 
in the description of the Jaina temple in Book V. 


Dattaka, an ancient authority on erotic lore, is mentioned in Book 
II.^ In Vatsyayana’s Kdmasutra 1, 1. 11 Dattaka is said to have treated the 
section on courtesans of the Kdmasutra of Babhravya Paficala in a separate 
treatise, being employed for the purpose by the courtesans of Pataliputra. 
It may also be mentioned that a Kamasutra is mentioned at least twice by 
Somadeva, but without any reference to Vatsyayana or any other author, 


A number of popular or moral verses is quoted by Somadeva without 
mentioning the source (Book VII, sections 27, 28, 29 ; Books IV & VII ; Book 
VI, sections-5, 6, 10, 13, 15, 16, 17 and 19): 

«rT^uFnflr^ i vt^r^hrolr ii 

*<1151 wig; ii 

^ ^ e^ioif \ 5ri«dt ii 

^ ^srr 1 gg: ww ii 


1 

2 


Of* gSiWi lOf^ ^ 

I lilgha Nxkapa XXXI. 26. 
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=gr5r l «f»T55r?n^ ii 

=^5r #ii; — 5r% l«n ^%l[ %: i ^trt ^r^rTPcr^Tisft ii 

^ im «Tft'^?qTI5Jl5in^ I f% I^CTT f^sri: U 

^ ^^wsrTl|^f|er?|. i ^ ^ cr^^ni^r u 

— ^^57; ?iftq»5tT: I S'^^T^ST U 

^r ^l ' — ^ sri ^ 5T-55fT i gTrc5r«^ ft ^ *9 11 

— ?i5wa 5rai%^ ^ I S3r«r ^i 7^afga%fl:^i5j; 11 

?IS|^ I ^Tr#r a 11 

All the verses cited above occur in the two Books of Yaiastilaka 
containing the moral and religious stories. Besides, at the end of each story 
is quoted a verse containing a summing up of the story in question, and 
these verses seem to belong to Jaina K.athanaka literature, and are probably 
quoted from earlier texts. One such verse { Book VII, section 24 ) 

I TT^UT^rer II 

is, for example, found in Jatasiihhanandi’s Vardngacarita 5. 103. Specimens 
of summary verses of this type are quoted below (from Books VI & VII): 

=^51 y^: — I ^ift^oT: ^R^Tor: ^w^THUfT H^rilr 11 
^I 5 r ^;— jTTcr^; f^%creT I 11 

^ =^I5r 

TOrerift^i^iig; 3^1 1 q^q^s^ai q%: u 
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Somabeva and the PratihAra Court of Kanauj 


A statement in the anonymous commentary on Somadeva’s NUvoor- 
hydmrta appears to show that the work was written at the instance of a king 
of Kanauj named Mahendradeva or Mahendrapaladeva. The commentator, 
whose date is unknown, mentions, however, a J aina monk named Municandra 
as the author of NUivdkydmrta, and describes Somadeva as his guru} 
This is, of course, contrary to all that we know about Somadeva who gives 
a lot of information about himself in the colophons to his Ya^astilaka and 
Nuivdkydmrta. 

It has recently been suggested by some scholars® that Somadeva may 
have passed some time at Kanauj * and, during his sojourn there, he was 
encouraged to compose his by Mahendrapala I (circa 893-907 a. 

D. ), or more probably, by Mahendrapala II who is known to have reigned about 
the middle of the tenth century a. d. The Partabgarh Inscription of the time 
of Mahendrapala II of Kanauj is, for instance, dated Samvat 1003 = 946 a. d. 
{Ep. Ind, Vol. XIV, pp. 176-188 ). But the supposed connection of Somadeva 
with the Pratihara court of Kanauj can hardly be accepted as a historical fact ; 
as, unlike his association with the Deccan, it is mentioned neither in the 
colophons to his works nor in the Parbhani inscription. 

It has been suggested that the following acrostic verse found at the end 
of the first Book of Ya^astilaka contains a veiled reference to Mahendrapala. 

\ ii 

The first letter of each foot jof the verse gives, when combined, 
the name Somadeva, as pointed out in Srutasagara’s commentary ; but it is 
extremely doubtful if there is any word-play in the expression mahendramara- 
manyordhlh leading to the surmise that Mahendramara stands for Mahendra- 
deva or Mahendrapala. Apart from the fact that the commentator is not 
aware of any such word-play, Mahendramara might very well refer to Mahen- 
dradeva, the elder brother of Somadeva, mentioned in the colophon to his 
Nuivdkydmrta. 

As pointed out elsewhere, Yasodeva, the spiritual ancestor of Soma- 
deva, belonged to the Devasamgha, according to the latter’s own statement in 
Yaiastilaka ; but, according to the Parbhani inscription, Yasodeva belonged to 
the Gaudasamgha. It is possible that the Gaudasarhgha was connected with 
the Gauda country, and Yasodeva may have lived there. It is also possible 
that the Gaudasamgha, after its migration from Bengal, came to be known as 

1 ^ 

2 See Raghavan in Hfeto Indian Antiquary^ Vol, VI, p. C7 and Pt. Premiin Jama 
Siddhanta Jihaskara, vol. XI, p. 90, 
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Devasarhgha, tlie name' used by Somadeva. The latter* was, however, the 
disciple not of Yasodeva, but of Nemideva; and except for one solitary refer- 
ence, he alone .is mentioned in all the colophons occurring in Ya^astUaka and 
Nitivdhydmrta. In the present state of our knowledge, there is no veason to 
suppose that Somadeva or his teacher Nemideva ever migrated from the G-auda 
country to Kanauj and thence to the Deccan. 

The term Gauda in Gaudasarhgha is not without some ambiguity. In 
south Kanara there is a class of people called Gaudcts who are farmers and 
labourers and speak the Tulu or the Kannada language. They are generally 
Hindus, but some are Jainas. They have a regular system of village govern- 
ment: in every village, for instance, there are two head-men, the Grdma^ 
Gauda and the Vattu or Gottu Gauda} It will not be surprising if the Gauda- 
sarhgha has something to do with the Gaudas. In the latter sense the word 
is derived from gdvunda {farmer ) changing into gaunda or gauda ; and it also 
means the village headman. 

The Mysore inscriptions throw further light on the Gaudas. Some 
of the petty rulers of Mysore belonged to the Gauda caste or community. ‘ The 
5.vati-nad Prabhus were Gaudas or farmers of the Morasu-wokkal tribe, who 
came from the east in the fifteenth century and settled in the Avati village’ ; and 
* their immediate descendants became founders of the modern States in extern 
Mysore which were subordinate to Vijayanagar. The leader of the Avati 
Prabhus was named Baire-Gauda, and the inscriptions of the family date from 
1428 to 1792.’ * TheJYelahanka-nad Prabhu is mentioned even in 1367, but the 
inscriptions of this Avati branch run from 1599 to 3713. They generally had 
the' name Kempe-Gauda, after the most celebrated of the line. He founded 
Bangalore in 1537.’ The Sugatur-nad Prabhus had the name Tamme-Gauda, and 
their territory included a great part of the Kolar District. Other references 
to the Gaudas are also found in the Mysore inscriptions. * In 1417, when a 
Gauda, who had gone to visit the local governor, fell down dead in his presence, 
a sort of inquest was held on the body and it was sent back to his home. This 
was under Vijayanagar rule.’ Under Mughal rule ‘we find in 1720 a regular 
magisterial process in the case of a Gauda whose village had been taken 
possession of by some one else during his absence abroad.’^ It is also note- 
worthy that an inscription of 1027 a. d. refers to an agrahdra named Gauda 
with its 32,000 Brahmana residents, believed to be an exaggeration.® 

All this shows that the name Gauda was quite familiar in the Kana- 
rese ^ country both in the territorial and vocational sense as indicated above ; 
and it is therefore difficult to rule out the possibility of the Gaudasamgha 
being originally connected with a village settlement of the Gaudas. We 
cannot, of course, be certain on the point, but the fact that SomadWa lived 
and wmrked in the. Deccan inclines us to look for the home of his Saiiigha in 

1 Sturrook: South Ganara quoted in Sharma: Jainism and Kar'^ataha Culture 

^ p. 158. See. also Mahalingam ; Admimstration and Social Life under Vijayanagar 

> « pp. SO: 236. , , ' ^ ’ 

2 Eice; Mysore and Goorgfrom the Inscriptions, pp. J65, 176, 177. 

3 Saletore: Ancient Kari}ataJca, Vol, I, 332. 

69 
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Karnataka rather than in Bengal. It is true that we hear of Jaina Saihghas 
in Bengal even at a later date, though the term Saihgha has a slightly 
difterent sense here. The Jaina writer Balacandra Suri, for example, 
tells us, in his Vasantavildsa-mahdicdhya ( 10 25 ), that Samghapatis from 
Lata, Gauda, Vanga and other places came to join Vastupala, the famous 
minister of Gujarat, in his grandiose pilgrimage to Satrufijaya and Girnar in 
1220 A. D.^ But, so far as Somadeva is concerned, his supposed migration from 
Bengal does not appear to be supported by any reliable evidence so far 
discovered. 


APPENDIX II 

The Verses on the Courtezan’s Corpse and a Buddhist Legend 

The Buddhist antecedents of Sudatta’s reflections on the corpse of a 
courtezan lying in the charnel-field ( Ya^astilaha 1. 95ff.) have been discussed 
in Chapter VI That there was an underlying story going back to ancient 
times seems certain; and the framework of the original narrative can be seen 
in the story of Sirima, as related in the DJiammapada commentary composed 
about the middle of the fifth century a. d. The story occurs in Book XI in 
connection with Dhatnmapada 147, and is here summarized from Burlingame : 
Buddhist Legends, Part 2, p. 330 ( Harvard Oriental Series, Vol, 29 ). Certain 
verses of Somadeva on the dead courtezan recall the concluding words of the 
Teacher in the Buddhist legend. 

Sirima was a beautiful courtezan of Rajagaha, who used to give food 
to eight monks regularly in her house. A cert^ain monk, hearing of her 
beauty, went to receive food in her house. She was ill at the time, but the 

monk was so enamoured of her that he became indifferent to all about him, 
and was unable to take any food. 

“ On that very day in the evening Sirima died. Thereupon the king 
sent word to the Teacher, 'Reverend Sir, Jivaka’s youngest sister Sirima is 
dead.’ When the Teacher received that message, he sent back the following 
message to the king, ‘Sirima’s body should not be burned. Have her body laid 
in the burning-ground, and set a watch, that crows and dogs may not devour 
it.’ The king did so. Three days passed, one after another. On the fourth 
day the body began to bloat, and from the nine openings of her body, which 
were like to sores, there oozed forth maggots.” 

The king then issued a proclamation ordering all to approach to 
behold Sirima. He sent a message to the Teacher, asking that the Congre- 
gation of Monks presided over by the Buddha might approach to behold Sirima. 

“ Now that young monk had lain for four days without touching food, 
paying no attention to anything anyone said to him ; the rice in his bowl had 
rotted,^ and his bowl was covered with mildew. The rest of the monks who 
were his fellows approached him and said to him, ' Brother, the Teacher is 


1 lutroduotion to Vaaaniavilaaa JfahShavya (G.’O. S.), p, xii. 
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going forth to behold Sirima/ When the young monk, lying thus, heard the 
name SirimS, he leaped quickly to his feet. Someone said to him, ‘The 
Teacher is going forth to behold Sirima ; will you also go?’ ‘ Indeed I will go 
he replied. And tossing the rice out of his bowl, he washed it and put it in 
his net and then set out with the company of monks. 

The Teacher surrounded by the Congregation of Monks stood on one 
side of the corpse ; the Congregation of Nuns and the king’s retinue and the 
company of lay disciples, both male and female, stood on the other side of the' 
corpse, each company in its proper place. The Teacher then asked the king, 
‘ Great king, who is this woman?’ ‘ Reverend Sir, it is Jiv aka’s sister Sirima.’ 
‘Is this Sirima?’ ‘Yes, Reverend Sir.’ “Weill send a drum through the 
town and make proclamation, ‘ Those who will pay a thousand pieces of money 
for Sirima may have her.’” Not a man said ‘hem’ or ‘hum’. The king informed 
the Teacher, ‘They will not take her. Reverend Sir.’ ‘Well then, great king, 
put the price down.’ So the king had a drum beaten and the following procla- 
mation made, ‘If they will give five hundred pieces of money, they may have 
her.’ But nobody would take her at that price. The king then proclaimed to 
the beating of a drum that anyone might have her who would give two hund- 
red and fifty pieces of money, or two hundred, or hundred, or fifty, or twenty- 
five, or ten, or five. Finally he reduced the price to a penny, then to a half- 
penny, then to a quarter of a penny, then to an eighth of a penny. At last he 
proclaimed to the beating of a drum, ‘They may have her for nothing,’ Not a 
man said ‘hem’ or ‘hum’. Then said the king to the Teacher, ‘Reverend Sir, 
no one will take her, even as a gift.’ The Teacher replied, ‘Monks, you see the 
value of a woman in the eyes of the multitude. In this very city men used' to 
pay a thousand pieces of money for the privilege of spending one night with 
this woman. Now there is no one who will take her as a gift. Such was her 
beauty who now has perished and gone. Behold, monks, this body diseased 
and corrupt.’ So saying he pronounced the following stanza : 

147. See this painted image, this mass of sores, 

huddled together, 

Corrupt, once possessed of many thoughts, hut 

now possessing neither 
strength nor stability 



APPENDIX III 

Saiva Temples and their Geogbaphioal DiSTRisuTiON 

GUJARAT 

The power and influence of Saivism is reflected in the numerous old 
temples dedicated to Siva, which exist in various parts of India, and in many 
cases, go back far beyond the limits of the tenth century a. d. We may com- 
mence our survey with the celebrated temple of Somanatha on the seashore, 
in south-western Kathiawar, at Somanathapattana, close to the modern port 
of Veraval. Somanatha was no doubt earlier than the tenth century, and 
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may have been as early as the Maitrakas of Valablii (the modem Vala, n6ar 
Bhavnagar), who held sway over Gujarat and Kathiawar during the sixth, 
seventh and eighth centuries of the Christian era, and call themselves 
paramc^dhe^vara or devout worshippers of Siva in their inscriptions.^ The 
great Saiva temple was built upon fifty-six pillars of, teak wood covered with 
lead, and the glory of its wealth and splendour lives in the pages of Muslim 
historians.^ It was sacked and desecrated by Mahmud of Ghazni in 1026 a. d., 
and subsequently destroyed by a lieutenant of Mahmud, but soon after, it 
was rebuilt of stone by Bhimadeva I, the Solanki king of Gujarat (1022-64 
A. D. ). It was again restored and rebuilt by Kumarapala in the third quarter 
of the twelfth century, evidently in consequence of its being again attacked, 
or of having fallen into ruin. The present mm represents the rebuilding by 
Kumarapala.® 

Saivism was paramount in Gujarat during the rule of the Solanki kings 
who were great builders of temples dedicated to Siva. Their capital was at 
Anahillapura (Anahilavada or Patan), and other important places during 
their reign were Siddhapur and Vadnagar, now included in Baroda State, to 
the north of Ahmedabad. The first king Mularaja (942-96 a. d.) was a 
fervent devotee of Siva in the form of Somanatha or Somesvara; and the 
temple of Mulesvara and the Tripurusaprasada appear to have been built by 
him in honour of Somanatha.^ Siddharaj a ( 1094-1143 ), whose name is still 
familiar everywhere in Gujarat, built the great Sahasralinga tank which 
derived its name from the numerous linga shrines on its banks. In the 
centre of the tank was an island on which stood the temple of Budresvara.® 


2 


3 


4 


5 

■> 


Exceptions are Dhruvasena I (526 A. p.) \rho is called paroma-ft/topapofa, and 
his brother and successoi Dhaiapatta -who is styled paramadiiya-hhaLta or a great 

devotee of the Sun Guhasena, who was a worshipper of Ava (558-564), calls himself 
paramopasaka or a gieat devotee of Buddha in his grant of 586 a d. Bombay 

Gazetteer, Yol. I, pt. I, p. 83, Poussin* Dynasties et Distoire de D'‘lndi; 
pp. 133-139. 

See Bombay Gazetteer, Yol. I, pt I, p. 165. The ancient temple is stated to have 
been thirteen storeys high, with its top surmounted by fourteen cupolas of gold 
which glittered in the sun and were visible from a long distance. The original 
edifice was built of brick and its fioor was made of planks of teak wood with the 
interstices filled with lead. See Commissariat. History of Gujarat, Yol. I, lx. and 
ITazim The Life and Times of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna, p. 212. 

Cousens Architectural Antiquities of Western India, p. 40. Kumarapala’s temple 
suffered in every subsequent Muhammadan invasion of the place, though it was 


repaired and restored from time to time. In 1396 it was destroyed by Muzaffar 

Khan, and again by Ahmad 1, after his war with the Rav of Junagadh m 1414. 
Commissariat (op. oit. ), p. Ixxiv. 


See Prabandhaciniamani, p 17 ( Singhi ed. ). 

‘Hardly a vestige now remains of the Sahasralinga tank, the theme of so rduch 
legend and song. Its site is still pointed out to "the north-west' of modern Patan'.’ 
Commissariat (op. cit), p Ixvi. 
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Siddharaja 'restored and rebuilt also the great temple of Rudramahalaya, 
which had been founded by Mularaja at Siddhapur on the north bank of thd 
Sarasvati, seventeen miles to the east of Patan, In or around the court were 
eleven other shrines in honour of the Rudras. This magnificent temple was 
destroyed by the Muslim conquerors of Gujarat; but the stupendous frag- 
ments that still exist give an adequate idea of the grandiose design of the 
original structure.^ 

Vadnagar (the ancient Anandapura), situated 19 miles southeast 
from Siddhapur, was a great religious centre in Gnjarat, and noted as the 
home of the Nagara Brahmanas who worshipped Siva. An inscription en- 
graved on a stone slab records the building of the walls of the town by Kuma- 
rapala, the equally famous successor of Siddharaja, in Sctmvat 1208 or 11 'jI a. d. 
The town had at one time an unusually large number of temples, but the 
number 3000 mentioned by Abul Fazl at the end of the ‘sixteenth century is 
no doubt an exaggeration. The chief temple, that of Hatakesvara Mahadeva, 
is a lofty structure to the west of the town.® 

It is sad to think that few temples in Gujarat have survived intact j 
and the only remains now of the Solankis and the V^helas are but frag- 
ments. Fortunately, the great temples of the Deccan, Bundelkhand, Orissa 
and South India are still in existence , and we shall in the coufse of our study 
enumerate the more important examples as far as they illustrate the pro- 
gress and influence of the Saiva faith in those regions. 

From Gujarat we may turn to Mount Abu which was a flourishing 
centre of Saivism at an early age. The Prahhdsakhanda of the Skandapurdna 
has a section on Arbuda or mount Abu, which gives an account of its sacred 
sites and the legends associated with them. In medieval times the Abu region 
was ruled by a branch of the Paramara dynasty of Malava from the pnd of 
the tenth century to the end of the thirteenth under the suzerainty of the 
Caulukyas of Gujarat. It may be noted that Bhima I of Gujarat ( 1022-64, 
A. D. ) brought for a time the Abu territory under his direct control in 
the second quarter of the eleventh century; and the Jaina Vimala Saha 
was deputed as the governor of Abu, who built the famous marble temple of 
Sdinatha in 1031 A. d. 

Among the Ungas worshipped at Abu, Aeale^vara was the most 
famous. An inscription of Yasodhavala, one of the Paramara kings of 
Abu, dated 1150 A. d., was found in the temple of Acale^vara. Early, in the' 
thirteenth century we hear of the prince Prahladana, the founder of Palanpur, 
melting down a Jaina brass image for making a metal bull for Acalesvara 
Mahadeva.® 

^ p ----- _ , ^ ^ 

1 Commissariat, p. Ixvii. 

2 Ibid. Ixsji. It may be noted that, while the mam temples m Gujarat were dedicated 
to Siva, there were ancient temples devoted to the' cult of Krsna , or Visnu at 

Dvaraka and the adjoining island of Bet or ^ahkhoddhara. They were ^ destroyed 

by Mahmud Shah I in his expedition of 1473. The existing Hemples are later 
structures. Ibid. p. 174. 

3 Ganguly: History of the Paramara Dynastyt pp. 304, 319.- 
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The sacred sites of Mount Abu mentioned in the Arhudahhanda of 
the Shandapwrana include Kanakhala ( chap. 26 ) and Candika^rama ^chap. 36 ), 
or the hermitage of Candika, which appears to have been a shrine of the 
goddess with an attached monastery. Bo,th Kanakhala and Candikasrama are 
mentioned in the Abu inscription of the Saiva ascetic Kedararasi, which gives 
a detailed account of his building activities at Kanakhala. The inscription 
was incised in 1208 a. d. during the reign of Dharavarsa at Abu under the 
suzerainty of Bhima II of Gujarat. The record opens. with verses in praise of 
Siva and Ujjain, and enumerates the succession of teachers of the Capala or 
Capaliya sect which seems to have been an order of Saiva monks in Malava. 
Altogether eight teachers are mentioned ; and the first teacher Tapasa, a 
great devotee of Candisa or biva, came from the New Monastery (Nutana- 
matha ) at Ujjain, and became the head of the Candikasrama which was, as we 
have seen, located at Mount Abu. KedararaSi, the dast teacher to be 
mentioned must have lived in the last quarter of the twelfth century ; and to 
judge from the succession of teachers and disciples, Tapasa may have become 
the head of the Candikasrama about the middle of the eleventh century. As 
regards Kedararasi, he carried out an extensive building programme, according 
to his inscription. He renovated the entire site of Kanakhala with stone- 
slabs (uttdmpatta)f and provided it with an enclosure with lofty walls. jHe 
repaired also the temple of Atulanatha, built two new massive temples of Siva 
in front of the shrine of Kanakhalanatha, and erected a row of pillars of 
black stone, in the mcmdapa of the temple ^of Kanakhala^ambhu. His sister 
Mok§e^vari also built a beautiful temple of Siva at the place,^ 

The capital of the Paramara Chiefs of Abu until about the beginning 
of the 14th century was at Candravati, now a small village at the junction of 
the Sivalan with the Banas river near the south end of Mount Abu and in the 
Sirohi State. Here the numerous temples were constructed of white marble, 
a rare phenomenon in the histpry of Hindu architecture ; and many of them 
must have been dedicated to Siva, as Saivism was the prevailing religion in 
this area. The evidence of sculptures, scanty though it is, points to the same 
conclusion. In one of the marble edifices, for instance, the principal figures 
were a three-headed statue with a female seated on his knee, sitting on a car, 
with a large goose in ficont (i. e. Brahma); Siva with twenty arms; Bhairava 
with twenty arms, one holding a human head by the hair, a victim lying 
beneath, and a female on each side ; one drinking the blood falling from the 
head. Unfortunately Candravati is in ruins, and no idea can be formed of the 
cults practised in its beautiful temples.” 

1 An Abu inscription of the reign of Bhimadeva IJ^ Indian Antiquary ^ Vol. 
XI, p. 220. 

2 Candravati is one of the tragedies of Indian archaeology. Twenty marble edifices 
of different sizes were still in existence when the spot was first visited by Sir 
Charles Colville and his party in 1824. Nevertheless, about this time, the petty 
Chief of Girwar, a few miles to the^ northwest of Candravati, who regularly sold 
the marble materials, was called by Colonel Tod ^^the depredator and salesman 
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MEWAE 

Saivism was the prevailing religion in neighbouring Me war where 
the worship of Ekalihga biva was the symbol of a national cult and has survived 
till today. The worship of Ekalihga is mentioned in an inscription of Nara- 
vahana, dated 972 a. d., but the cult is earlier than the tenth century as 
two inscriptions, dated Sam vat 1331 and 1342 (1274 and 1285 a. d. ) respecti- 
vely, which give the genealogy of the ruling dynasty, place the cult of 
Ekalihga at the beginning of the political history of Me war/ We are told 
that an ascetic named Haritarasi who was a devotee of Ekalihga gave a 
miraculous gold anklet to Bappa, the Brahmana founder of the dynasty, and 
helped him to acquire the throne. The cult of Ekalihga was thus prevalent at 
least as early as the ninth century, and the deity is still worshipped 
at the place now called Ekalingaji, about twelve miles north of Udaipur on 
the way to Nathadvara. The present temple is not later than 1213 a. d., as a 
date, Saihvat 1270, is inscribed on a pillar together with the name of Kaja 
Jaitrasiihha/ 

The evidence to be considered further will show that Saivism 
represented a vigorous religious movement in a large part of western and 
central India from Gujarat to Bewa in the tenth century and thereabouts. 
The expansion of baivism in western India goes back, however, to a much 
earlier date, as it was the prevailing religion under the Valabhi kings as early 
as the sixth century a. d. 

Mxlava 

An early and celebrated focus of Saivism was in Malava whose capital 
Ujjayini or Avanti was famous through the ages as the seat of the worship of 

of what time and the ruthless Turk had spared of its relics’. Gustav le Bon, ,a 
French archaeologist, writing in 1884, said that he had made along journey td 
Candravati to visit a temple among other remains, but was informed that the 

temple had been recently reduced to fragments by an engineer to pave a road I 
Cousens who visited the place at a later date reported ; “ Save portions of the basement 
of one temple and a few blocks of the back wall of another, nothing now remains 
of the beautiful shrines discovered in 1822 excepting one solitary column, which 

by its loneliness accentuates the desolation around it’. The fact is that the 
temples of Candravat! were literally carried off to build railway bridges and 
culverts and to break up for metalling the permanent way. ‘The site of the old city 

and its extent are stiU indicated by the mounds of bricks that formed the foundations 
of these old temples — of which there are great numbers; and on the south side 

are portions of the ancient city walls which faced the river ^ivalan.’ ‘Judging 
from such images as still he about, it would appear that the majority of the 
temples were Brahmanical, and that they were built of white marble.’ See Burgess 
and Cousens ; Archaeological Survey of Weaiern India ( Northern Gujarat ), Yol IX 
pp. 96-102. * 

1 A Collection of 'Prakrit and Sanskrit Inscriptions (op cit.*) pp. 75, 86. In the 

introductory note the date of the inscription is given as 1339, but 1331 appears as 
the date in the last line. P. 77. 

2 Ibid, p. 93. 
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Maliakala ^iva. The legends connected with the numerous sacred sites and 
lingas of Avantiksetra, Imown also as Mahakala-vana, are narrated in detail 
in the Avantyakha^da of the Skandapurana. Mahakalavana is described here 
as a yojana m extent, and mentioned as one of the most important Saiva Tirthas 
along with Prabhasa, Puskara, Kedara and Kayavarohana It is possible 
that the famous temple of Mahakala existed as early as the fifth century a. d. 
Kalidasa, in his Meghaduta (w. 30-7), in the course of the description of 
Ujjayini, refers to the sacred abode (d/iawa) of Oaudis vara, styled also as 
Mahakala, on the Gandhavati river, which is in fact one of the sacred streams 
of Avantiksetra mentioned in the Skandapurdna^ 

The temple of Mahakala at Ujjain was as famous as that of Somanatha 
in Kathiawar. About the middle of the tenth century, Dhanika, a Paramara 
chief of Vagada (the modern Banswara and Dungarpur States in Southern 
Rajputana, not far from XJjjain ), is known to have erected the Siva temple of 
Dhanesvara near Mahakala.® Early in the -tenth century, the Rastrakuta 
emperor Indra III, while leading an expedition to conquer Kanauj, is believ- 
ed to have stopped with his war elephants at the courtyard of the temple of 
Mahakala to pay homage to the deity.® The great temple continued to exist 
for more than two hundred years after the destruction of the temple of 
Somanatha, but the tragedy was re-enacted in 1233 a.d. when Sultan Iltutmish 
invaded Ujjain and demolished the ancient shrine during the reign of the Para- 
mara king Devapala. According to Pirishta, the magnificent temple was built on 

the same plan as that of Somanatha, and is said to have occupied three hundred 
years in building; it contained the image of Vikramaditya as well, as that of 
Mahakala, which the invader caused to be conveyed to Delhi and broken at the 
door of the great mosque.* 

The Paramaras of Malava, who ruled as independent monarchs from 
about the middle of the tenth century to the end of the thirteenth, and whose 
dominions, in their widest limits, extended from Gujarat to Central Provinces 
and from Khandesh to Northern Indore, were devout worshippers of Siva and 
great builders of Siva temples. The Paramara king Bhoja, the most famous 
Indian monarch of the eleventh century a. d. , built a number of temples dedi- 
cated to Kedare^vara, Ramesvara, Somanatha, Sumdira ( ^ ) and Kalanala- 

Rudra.® These temples no longer exist, as most of the religious edifices of 
Malava were destroyed by the Muhammadans. 

1 Avantyakhanda, Ohap. I of GaturaSitihnga-mahatmya, 

2 See Two Paramara Inscr%pt%on8 in Bfxgraphia Indxca, Vol. XXI, p. 41, Ganguli: 
History of iho Paramara Dynasty, p. 337. 

3 See Oambay Plates of Govinda JV (v, 19.) in Bp. Ind„ Vol VII. The^Kalapnya 

( mentioned in the verse is believed to be identical trith Mahakala. 

4 Briggs; Firishta, Vol. I, p. 211; Prasad; History of Medieval India', p. 159. 

' 5 See Verse 20 of the 'TJdepur Praiasti of the 'kings of Mdlva in Bpigraphia Indica, Vol. 

I,'pp. 222-38. Buhler takes Kala, Analaiand Bndra separately. But the reference 
seems to be to Kalagni-Bndra, one of the terrible forms of ^iva, mentioned by Soma- 
deva in Takwtilaha, Book I, p. 151. 
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Of the existing temples of Malava the NUakanthesvaxa at Udayapnr 
and the Siddhanatha or Siddhesvara at Nemawar, both dedicated to Siva, are 
the most important. The temple of Nilakanthesvara at Udayapur, now a village 
thirty miles to the north of Bhilsa, in Gwalior State, was built by the Para- 
mara king Udayaditya in 1059 a. d/ Built of red sandstone, it is one of the 
best preserved temples in India, as it somehow eacaped to a very large extent 
the devastating hand of Muslim vandalism, although there is still a Muhamma- 
dan masjid at the back of the temple. A legend says that Aurangzeb, on his 
return from the Deccan, passed through this place and ordered the demolition 
of the temple ; but Mahadeva appeared to him in a dream, and commanded him 
on pain of death to desist from his act of sacrilege. The next morning 
Aurangzeb found himself ill, and stopped the destruction of the temple; but 
a masjid was ordered to be built at the back of the temple. It is noteworthy 
that until recent times the temple was ‘frequented by both Hindus and 
Muhammadans and the lingam within equally reverenced by both,’ The linga 
is ‘now inclosed in a shell of highly polished yellow metal said to be gold.’ 

The temple ‘ is singularly beautiful both in plan and in elevation ; and 
although large, the parts are so well-proportioned, that it does not look large, 
and it is only on measurement that its real size is realized.’ ‘ But it is in 
excellence of execution of the floral sculptured ornamentation that this temple 
surpasses all others. They are executed with remarkable fineness and freedom 
and are not overcrowded so as to destroy effect, but by a judicious interposition 
of broad plain surfaces worked with exquisite care, the ornamental value both 
of the flowered bands and of the plain are mutually enhanced. Doubtless a 
great deal of the beauty of the carvings is due to the superior quality of the 
stone here used; and the Khajuraho temples, if built of similar materials, 
would, some of them, have been more beautiful.’ ‘The great dome is formed 
of overlapping courses of stones, ranged in successive diminishing circles over 

each other. Twelve ribs, each rib composed of exquisitely sculptured females? 
at once adorn and strengthen this beautiful roof; and this roof, thus adorned, 
and as it were vivified by the sculptures, rests on the massive pillars below, 
forming a whole of unsurpassed beauty and harmony. ’ ® 

The richly sculptured temple of Siddhanatha stands right on the 
bank of the Narmada at Nemawar in Indore State, twelve miles from 
Harda station on the G. 1. P. Hallway. It cannot be later than the 10th 
century, and consists of a garhhagrha and a manda'pn, which is open on 
three sides with an open porch on each side. The mandajpa appears to be a 
later addition, and is built of bluish sandstone ; while the gm'hhagrha with its 
silchara is built of beautiful yellowish grey sandstone. Except for a modern 
structure which has been added on the top of the mandapa providing access 

1 Ganguly J EisCofj/ of the ParamSra Dynasty, p. 258. The temple of Mandalesvara 
IMahadeva at Panahera in Banswata State in Southern Eajputana -was also built in 
1059 A. D. by Mandalika, a Paramara chief of the Yagada branch of the family. 
See Two Paramara Inscriptions (op, cit,). 

2 Archaeological Survey of India, Yol, YII, pp. 85-88, 

60 
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to the chamber immediately above the gao'hJmgrhat the edifice ‘ has not 
suffered any damage or structural alteration during the nine hundred years 
that have elapsed since it was built.’ The temple is in use, and worship is 
still carried on there on an elaborate scale. To the north of the temple 
of Siddhanatha is an unfinished temple of Visnu, of which only the garhhagrha 
stands.^ 

The large temple of Bhojesvara is situated at Bhojpur twenty miles 
to the south of the city of Bhopal. It appears to be named after the great 
Paramara king Bhoja, and has been assigned to the eleventh or twelfth 
century a. d. In plan the building is a simple square, and an incomplete but 
richly carved dome is supported by four massive pillars, each of which is 40 feet 
in height. Inside the building stands a colossal linga^ seven and a half feet 
high and more than seventeen feet in circumference, on a platform made of 
three superimposed blocks of sand-stone.® 

An important group of ^aiva temples, fairly well-preserved, exists in 
the ^ large township of Un in the Nimar iJistrict of Indore State.® It has 
been said that ‘with the exception ot Khajuraho in central India, there is no 
other place in Northern India where so many ancient temples are still to be- 
found intact The carvings on the temples at Un are slightly less elaborate 
than those on the celebrated temples of Khajuraho, but in all other respects 
they would compare very favourably with the Khajuraho groim.’ There are 
at least seven temples of Siva of which the largest is called Chaubara Dera. 
It has an elaborately carved magnificent ma^apa with a large porch in the 
front and two small ones on the sides. The mandapa is supported by four 
round carved pillars, and the dome over it is richly carved in the style of 
the domes of the marble temple of Yastupala-’^Tejahpala on Mount Abu. 
The group of buildings includes a large tejnple of Siva called Mahakalesvara® 
and another of the same name. The Siva temple of Vallale^vara appears 
to have been rebuilt at a later date when a round dome like that of a mosque 
V^as built in place of the ^ikhara. A beautifully carved temple of Siva called 
Nilakanthesvara stands inside the modern village, and close to it is a small 
underground temple of Siva called Guptesvara. ‘The shrine, of which only 
a small underground chamber remains, must have been originally below the 

ground level, as the level of the floor of the garhhagrha is about thirty feet 
below the level of the floor of the sanctum in the temple of Nilakaijithesvara.’ 

1 Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, Western Circle, for (he year 
ending Zlst March, 1921, pp. 98-106. 

2 Ganguly: Sistory of the Paramara Dynasty, p. 270.' 

3 Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, Western Circle, for the year 
ending 81st March, 1919, pp. 61-64. Plates. XVIII-XXL 

4 A temple dedicated to ^i7a under the name of Makaleivara (Mahakalesvara) also 
exists in the viUage of Makla in the Mehidpur District of Indore State. This 
district lies in the centre of Malava and is very close to IJjjain. The maijidapa of the 
temple has been rebuilt, but the garhhagrha is intact, and provides a good example 
of Hindu temple architecture of the 11th and 12th centuries in Malva. Progress 
Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, Western Circle, 1920, p. 101. 
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A typically iSaiva sculpture representing Siva and the Seven Mothers is 
found engraved on doors and lintels in some of the temples including the 
Chaubara Dera. An inscription in the latter temple mentions Udayaditya 
of Malava who is known to have reigned in the latter part of the eleventh 
century. This is no doubt an important clue to the age of the temples at 
Un. Another inscription in the Chaubara Dera temple engraved on the figure 
of a serpent exhibits the Sanskrit alphabet and some of the conjugational 
terminations; and this had apparently an educational purpose.* Two similar 
inscriptions, on a larger scale, are engraved on two pillars in the Bhoja^ala 
or School of King Bhoja, now the Masjid of Kamal Mania, at Dhar.^ 

The island of Mandhata in the Narmada, in the Nimar District 
of Central Provinces, south-east of Indore, was a seat of Saiva worship 
at an early age, probably long before the tenth century. To judge from 

1 Ibid. p. 46. Remams of old ^iva temples are fairly numerous in Indore State, 

many of which have been rebuilt in later times. Two or thiee of these temples may 
be mentioned. The village of Modi, seven miles to the west of Bhanpura in the 
north of Indore State, contains the rums of a number of temples, one of which is 
still in position. The temple was dedicated to ^iva, but only the garbhagrha is 
intact. ‘The lintel of the door leading to the interior of the sanctum bears the 
figure of 6iva as Lakulisa, and some of the large stones of the basement bear 
inscriptions in characters of the 12th century a. d.’ The village of Kukdesvar, ten 
miles to the west of Rampura in the north of Indore State, contains the temple of 
Sahasra-mukhe^vara. The old temple having collapsed, the present structure was 
built in its place. But the Ivnga in the sanctum is very old and a real sahasror 
linga» ‘It consists of a huge hnga about three feet in height and twelve to sixteen 
inches in diameter. The body of the hnga is covered with rows of miniature Ungas of 
uniform shape and size measuring about an inch and a half in height.’ 

‘The tableland or plateau at the foot of which Bhanpura lies is thickly studded 
with ancient remains, and shows ample signs of having been at one time a thickly 
populated locality of ancient Malava.’ The remains on this plateau include those of 
two old temples at Navali or Naoli. One of these is the temple of Nandikedvara 
which stands at the southern end of the village. The temple was partly rebuilt at a 
later date with the old materials. The maiydapa has disappeared, but the sanctum 

still stands. The hnga of Nandikesvara is octagonal at the bottom and round at the 
' top. 

Old Vaisnava temples are found here and there in Indore State. The old 
village of Kohala, for mstance, in the Xiaroth District in northern Indore, six miles 
from Bhanpura, contains three temples dedicated to Visnu. The largest is the 
temple of Varaha which contains one of the finest images of the Boar Incarnation. 
Of the other two temples that of Laksmi-Narayana is one of the best preserved 
monuments in Malava. ‘The iikhara is tall and slender, and resembles that of the 
temple of Mahakalesvara at Tin.* The temple of Oaturbhuja is exactly similar in 
plan, but the hkhara is far inferior to that of Laksmi-RTarayana. The temple of 
Sesasayin exists at the village of Kethuli which lies at the foot of the plateau on 
which Navali (see above) is situated. An old temple of Visnu, partly rebuilt, exists 
at Kukdesvar. ‘With the exception of the roof, the porch in front and the Ma^dapa 
are of the- same date as the old garhhagrha on the west, i. e. 12th or 13th century 
A. D.’ The existing Vaispava temples in Malava are of uncertain date; and there 
is apparently no Vaisnava temple which can compare in grandeur and magnitude 
with any of the outstanding major temples dedicated to 6iva. See Progress Report 
of the Arohaeologioal Survey of India^ Western Circle, for 1920. 
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the evidence of the Revahhanda inolnded in the Skmdapurdna, the banks 
of the river were studded with holy places beginning from the sacred 
Amarkantak on the Maikal Range in Central India. All the temples 
on the island are devoted to the worship of Siva or his associate deities ; 
but Muslim vandalism has done its work so thoroughly (from about 1400 a, d.) 
that 'every dome has been overthrown, every figure mutilated.’ There 
are numerous temples ancient and modern ; but the age of the older shrines 
does not appear to have been accurately determined. 

The celebrated shrine of Omkara, a form of Siva, is situated on 
the island, and that of Amaresvara on the southern bank of the river. 
These are among the most famous of the ancient Lihgas in India; and 
pilgrims who have vowed to visit the twelve Jyotirlingas ofl^er their adorations 
to both Omkara and Amaresvara. References to Omkara and Amaresvara 
are occasionally found in the inscriptions of the Paramara kings of Malava. 
The Mandhata plates of Jayasimha issued in 1055 a. d. record the grant 
of a village for the maintenance of the Brahmanas of the patta^dld at 
the holy site of Amaresvara. An inscription of Arjunavarman issued in 
1215 A. D. during his sojourn at Amaresvara says that he granted certain 
lands to a Brahmana after having worshipped Omkara, the lord of Bhavani. 
Three plates recording a grant of Devapala in 1225 A. D. were found 
near the temple of Siddhesvara at Mandhata. Evidently the Nimar District 
was included in the dominions of the Paramaras of Malava in the early 
part of the thirteenth century a. d. Earlier than this, the famous ParamS-ra 
king Vakpati Muflja, who reigned towards the end of the tenth century 
A. n , is said to have built many temples and embankments at places 
like Ujjain, Mahesvara and Mandhata.* 

‘ The oldest of the Sivaite temples is probably that on the Birkhala 
rocks. Unlike the other temples, which present the ordinary shrine and 
porch, it consists of a courtyard, with a verandah and colonnades supported on 
massive pillars, boldly carved in rectilineal figures. ’ ‘ On the hill stand the 
ruins of a very fine temple, now called Siddhesvara Mahadeva. To each of the 
four sides of the shrine was added a projection containing a doorway; and 
before every doorway was a porch resting on fourteen pillars, elaborately 
carved and about 1 4 feet high. * ‘ The temple of Gauri Somanatha appears to 
be an old shrine rebuilt with lime. Somanatha himself is a gigantic Ivhga, 
now black, but once white, as his name denotes. ’ It may be noted that 
traces of Yaisnavism are not wholly absent in 'the Mandhata region. The 
north bank of the river opposite contains some old structures devoted 
to Visriu. ‘ Where the Narmada bifurcates are the remains of some gateways 
and a laige shapeless building containing twenty-four fi^gures of Visnu and his 
avatdras, carved m good style in a close-grained green stone. Among them is 
a large Varaha or Boar Avatara covered with the same panoply of sitting 
figures as that at Khandwa.’® 

1 Ganguli: Ststory of the Paramara Dynasty ^ pp. 63, 124, 202, 210. 

2 Imperial Gaz^eer qfindm, Vol. IX, p. 293 ff.' ^ . 
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BUNDBLKHAND AND BAGHBLKHAND 

From Malava we may pass on to Bundelkhand which was an import- 
ant centre of Saivism during the rule of the Chandel kings in the tenth, 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. The Chandel Kinjjdom included Khajuraho 
(now a village in Chhatarpur State, Central India), Kalahjar in Banda Dt., 
U. P. and Mahoba (in Hamirpur Dt., U.P.). Khajuraho is famous for its group 
of magnificent temples second in importance only to the Bhuvanesvar group 
in Northern India. The splendour of Khajuraho reached its climax in the tenth 
century during the reign of Dhanga (c. 950-1000 a. d.), who was a devout 
Saiva, and died, according to an inscription, at Prayaga, ‘fixing his thoughts 
on Rudra, and muttering holy prayers.* The northern style of temple 
architecture found its most perfect expression in the edifices at Khajuraho, 
which were designed on a grand scale, executed in a fine sandstone, and 
richly adorned with sculpture. Dhanga's father Yasovarman { c. 930-50 a. d.) 
built the magnificent Caturhhuj temple completed in 954 a. d. but the 
largest building of the Khajuraho group is the great Siva temple called 
Kandariya Mahadeo, believed to have been erected during^ the tenth 
century. It is 109 feet in length and 59 J feet in width with a height 
of 11 6 J feet above the ground.^ The temple known as Visvanatha is 
no less grand, the steeple being about 100 feet high, and was, according 
to an inscription, built during Dhanga's reign,® ‘ The temple of Mrtanga 

1 A temple o£ Narayana was bmlt by queen Oitralekha in 966 A, n, at Bayana' in 
Bbaraipur State. The relevant inscription recording the fact is incised on a slab in 
the pavement of the XJkha mosque at Bayana, now transformed into the Ukha mandir, 
A portion of an old Hindu temple found inside the Ukha mandir might represent 
the remains of the temple of Narayana erected by queen Citralekha. Progress 
Meport of tho Arohaoologioal Survey of India, Western Circle, 1919, p, 43; 1920, 
p. 109. 

2 The temple contains a marble linga feet in girth. Cunningham counted no less 
than 226 statues inside the temple, and 646 outside, or 872 statues altogether, of 
which the greater number are from 2-^ to nearly 3 feet in height. ‘The richness of 
the carvings is rivalled by the profusion of the sculptures.’ ‘The genei al effect of 
this gorgeous luxury of embellishment is extremely pleasing, although the eye is 
often distracted by the multiplicity of the details.’ 

3 The Visvanatha temple is 87-^ feet long by 46 feet broad. Its plan is similar to that 
of the Kandariya temple, ‘but it is altogether in better preservation itself, and its 
five subordinate temples are still standing or traceable at the four corners of its 
terrace, and in front of the entrance.’ Cunningham counted 602 statues of from 2 
to 2-J feet in height ‘in the different ranges of sculpture of this gorgeous temple.’ 
Inside the shrine there is a 7i3i(7a. ‘Inside the entrance portico of this temple, 
there are two large inscribed slabs which are dated respectively, in the Samvat 
years 1066 and 1058 or a. d. 999 and 1001.’ The earlier inscription records the 
building of the temple to 6iva and the dedication of a linga made of emerald 
( mara^'aiaTnai/ain ) by Baja Dhanga. The temple itself is said to have been called 
Pramathanatha, but the emerald linga no longer exists. Eacing the entrance of the 
Visvanfitha temple is a small open temple which contains a colossal recumbent figure 
of the bull Kandi. ‘In plan it is a square of 16 feet with 12 pillars and a small 
open porch of two pillars on each of the four sides, thus foiming an open temple of 
20 pillars’. ‘It evidently forms part of the Visvanatha temple, and must be of the 
same date.* 
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Mahadeo^ is remarkable for its large dome of overlapping stones, with a 
diameter of 22 feet, without extraneous support’. The temples are in more or 
less satisfactory preservation, which is largely due to the fact that Khajur^o 
luckily escaped the fury of Muslim vandalism. 

There are two more temples on the Kurar Nala to the south 
of the village, called Nllkanth Mahadeo and Kunwar Math. The former 
is a mass of ruins, but inside the sanctum there Still exists the argha 
or pedestal of a hnga. A pilgrim’s inscription carved on the wall of the 
sanctum bears the date Samvat 1174 (a. d 1117), and refers to the deity as 
Gaura or the White God. The temple seems to have been erected in 
the tenth or eleventh century. The Kunwar Math is also dedicated to 
Siva, whose figure occupies the central position over the doorway of the 
sanctum, between Brahma and Visnu. It is one of the finest temples 
at Khajuraho, and 66 feet long and 33 feet broad outside. There is 
no inscription to fix the date of the temple , but as the word Vasala, a mason’s 
mark, is repeated several times on the. stones of both of the Kurar Nala 
temples, Cunningham infers that they are of the same age, that is, the tenth or 
eleventh century. At Jatkari, miles to the south of Khajuraho, there are 
two dilapidated temples, one of which is dedu ated to Siva whose hnga of marble 
is enshrined within. . 

Kalaiijar, with its strong fortress, was the military stronghold of the 
Chandel kings j and from early times the hill was famous as a favourite'TesoTt 
of Saiva ascetics. The buildings at Kalafijar are not, however, important as 
architecture. ‘ The upper gate, leading to the outwork in the middle of the 
west face, where the great lingam of Nilakantha stands, is attributed by local 
tradition to king Parmal or Paramardi ( 1165-1203 a. d. ).’ A hymn of praise 
to ^iva composed by Paramardi is inscribed on a slab at Kalanjar bearing the 
date 1201 A. d. 

At Mahoba there is the Madan Sagar lake associated with the Ghan- 
del king Madanavarman (1128-1165 a. d.). A fairly well-preserved granite 
temple, equal in size to tne largest of the sandstone temples at Khaj'uraho, 

stands on a rocky island in the north west corner of the lake. The shrine is 
known as Kakra Marh and Was dedicated to Siva. The ruins of a second 
temple dedicated to Visnu, called Madari, exist on another islet in the lake. 
Both the temples are ascribed to the reign of Madanavarman. 

The Devi cult is almost everywhere associated with Saivism , and it is 
noteworthy that a tribal goddess called 'Maniya Deo (Devi) was the tutelary 
deity of the Chandels. Maniya Devi appears to be akin to the Gond deities, 
and reminds one of Vmdhyavasini, who was worshipped by the hill tribes of 
the Vindhya region, as described by Vakpati in his Gaudavaho There are 


1 Called also Mrtyufijaya Mahadeva It is a large square temple enshrining a colossal 
linga, 8 feet in height and 3 feet 8 inches in diameter. ‘It is 24-J feet square inside 
and 35 feet square outside, with a projecting porch 18^ feet long and 9| feet broad 
on each side ’ ‘It is situated 30 feet to the south of the Caturbhuj temple, and is 
most probably of the same age’ (i. e. the middle of the tenth century A. n.). 
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tlitee known shrines of the goddess, at Mahob^, at Maniyagarh, a large ruined 
fort, situated on a hill overlooking the town of Bajgarh in Chhatarpur State, 
and at the village of Barel in Hamirpuu District. The Devi Jagadambi 
temple at Khajuraho is among the best, and like the others, has been assigned 
to the tenth century. 

There is no doubt that ^aivism was the prevailing religion in Bundel- 
khand, and the architectural grandeur of Khajuraho rests on the great temples, 
dedicated to Siva: but the cult of Visnu had also a recognised place, as shown 
by some of the temples dedicated to that deity The Baghari inscription 
found near Mahoba commemorates the building of temples to both Vi§nu and 
Siva by the ministers of Parmal or Paramardi inll95A. n. We may refer in 
this connection to the allegorical play Prahodhacandroclaya, which was pro- 
duced during the reign of the Chandel king Kirtivarman, about the year 1065 
A. n. : it refers to shrines of Visnu ( v. 5 ) and glorifies Visnubhakti ( Faith in 
Vi§nu ), one of the prominent characters in the play. It may, however, be noted 
that Svva, is glorified in the second verse' of the prologue ; and we are told in 
9 that the Absolute is variously designated as Brahma, Visnu or Siva.^ 

Saivism was prevalent not only in Bundelkhand but in other areas of 
Central India. Jaso, the chief town of the tiny state of that name in 
Baghelkhand, seems to have been an important place in the middle ages. It 
contains an old temple of Siva and a large tank called the Bekra Talav. Two 
colossal images of Siva as Tripurdri and Natela were found close to the 
Rekra Talav. The temple of Kumhra Mahadeva is a building in the Khajur- 
aho style of about the eleventh or twelfth century.® 

1 The most important is the Caturbhuj completed in 9o4 a. D, (see above), *The 
temple is 85 feet 4 inches in length and 44 feet in breadth, or almost exactly the 
same size as Visvanatha.’ Immediately to the east of the Caturbhuj temple is a 
small open temple containing a colossal statue of the Yaraha Avatara of Yisnu 
l^o. 17 in Cunningham’s list is a large temple situated close to thfe north end of the 
village. ‘The temple is called Yamuna or the Dwarf Incarnation of Yisnu, a name 
which is certainly not correct; for, although there is a large statue of the dwarf god, 
4 feet 8 inches high, enshrined inside, yet there is a small figure of 6iva himself 
over the centre of the entrance to the sanctum, with Brahma and Yisnu to the 
right and left.’ One or two more temples of Visnu are mentioned by Cunningham. 

2 ITor the Chandel kings and their monuments see Yincent Smith: R%^tory and 

Coinage of the Chandel dynasty in Indian Antiquary ^ 1908. ‘The remains, more or 

less complete, of more than thirty temples are traceable at Elhajuraho and the 

neighbouring village of Jatkari.’ See also Cunningham : Survey oj 

India^ Yol. II, pp. 412-39. Cunningham writing in 1865 says that Khajuraho is stiU 

frequented by pilgrims who assemble in thousands for the celebration of the ^ivaratri 

in the month of Phalgun, at which time an annual fair is held. It may be noted 

that a similar fair is held at Elephanta on the occasion of the ^ivaratri festival every 

year in I'ebruary when pilgrims Visit the island in large numbers to worship the 

linga enshrined in the great cave temple in the western hill. Sastri; A Guide to 
Mephanta, p. 32. 

3 Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, Western Circle, for the year 
ending SI si March, 1919, p. 60. 
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It may be noted that the history of Saivism in this region goes 
back to much earlier times. Seven miles to the south-east of Jaso are 
the ruins of the ancient city of Nachna Kuthara in Ajaygadh State in 
Bundelkhand. Some of the oldest known Hindu temples in India have 
been discovered at this place. The eailiest of these is a flat-roofed temple 
surrounded by a narrow covered veranda on three sides. ‘There was 
a very small mandapa or poich in front of the only door of the shrine, 
which has collapsed entirely. ’ Over the shrine is a small upper chamber 
instead of a ^ihliara, with a flat roof slightly raised at the centre. The 
temple is well-preserved, but without any idol, and has been assigned 
to the early Gupta period, i. e. , 4th - 5th century a. d. To the south-west 
of this temple there is a large stone-built temple of Siva with a tall 
spire, which has been assigned to the later Gupta age. The mandapa 
in front has collapsed, and ‘ inside the temple there is a huge four-faced linga 
[Catutmukha Mahadeva) which is certainly earlier in date than the temple 
itself.’ ‘To the east of the Gupta temple are the remains of another temple 
of Mahadeva of which only the foundations and the hnga remain. The 
ground around is strewn with caived blocks of stone from which it appears that 
this temple was of the same date as the temple of the four-faced Mahadeva 

The Nagod State area, now included in the JBaghelkhand Agency of 
Central India, appears to have been an early focus of^ Saivism, and continued as 
such till medieval times. An ancient temple of Siva exists at Bhumara, a^ 
village twelve miles to the west of the town of Unchehra in Nagod State. It is 
flat-roofed and similar in all respects to the early Gupta temple at Nachna 
except that there is no upper chamber over the shiine. The similarity in 
size and plan and the natuie of the carvings indicates that both the temples 
belong to the same age, probably the middle of the fifth century a. d. As in 
the case of the temple at Nachna, the mandnpa has coUapsed, but inside the 
shrine was found a huge ekamukha, hnga measuring a little more than six feet 
in height.^ 

In the small hamlet of Sankargadh, in Nagod State, there is, at the 
oot of a small conical hill, an ancient tank, now almost silted up, on the banks 
of which exist a very large collection of Saiva sculptures and a very small 
stone temple of the later Gupta period. Two paved foot-paths lead to the door 
of the temple which stands on' a mound, and on both sides of the foot-paths an 
unusually large number of lingas have been arranged. The temple consists of 
a single chamber with one door , and the interior of the shrine is perfectly 
plain, and contains a very large linga. The ^ikhara of the temple was added 
at a later date, perhaps in the 10th or 11th century, sculptures of which 
period are found scattered around the edifice. ‘No inscriptions were dis- 
covered at the place, but from the technique the lower part of the temple can 
be assigned to the sixth century a. d.’. The images gathered around the shrine 

r ^ 

1 Ibid., pp, 63, 61 

2 K. D. Baneiji; temple qfStva at Bhumara (Memoirs of the Archaeotoffzoat Sur^6g 

oflndxa. No. 16). 
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include a very fine image of Siva and Parvati; and it is apparent from the 
carving that the sculpture belongs to the later Gupta period, i. e. 6th or 7th 
century a. d. There is besides a very large collection of images of Siva and 
Par^^ati at this place, most of which belong to the 11th and^l2th centuries 
A. D. Close by are the ruins of a large medieval temple of Siva of the 11th 
or 12th century a. d. ‘ There must have been other temples also at this place, 
as in all some 15 or 20 lingas were discovered within a short area, some of 
which belong to the earlier periods, as they are natural Phallic symbols of 
the God of Destruction,’ 

The villages of Khoh and Majhgawan, in Nagod State, contain ruins 
extending over three miles in length, in which the remains of a large and once 
populous city lie buried. The biggest mound is the Ataria Khera where the 
remains of a Vaisnava temple were partly excavated by Cunningham, who 
discovered at the same place a fine image of the Bpar Incarnation of Visnu. 
This area, too, seems to have been a centre of the Saiva cult. A number of 
ekamuJcha lingas was found in the village and in the mounds surrounding it, 
and broken images of Mahisamardini were found both at Khoh and Majhgawan^ 
More important is the neighbouring site known as Nakti-ka-Talai, which 
contains th% remains of two hne stone-built temples of the early Gupta period. 
They are Siva temples and stand side by side, hidden from view by thick 
bamboo groves. Here was also found one of the finest known ekamvMia lingas, 
well-preserved and bearing the bust of Siva on its western face, Siva is 
represented with three eyes, and his crescent is carved m relief on the 
fore part of the mass of matted hair on the head. ' The face of this bust is 
a masterpiece of the plastic art of the early Gupta period.’ ^ 

The evidence of temples and sculptures shows that Saivism was firmly 
established in certain areas of Central India in the Gupta period. In the 
tenth century and after, Saivism was the prevailing religion in the area 
corresponding to Rewa State during the rule of the Cedi or Haihaya kings 

of Tripuri. Here are some important Saiva monuments which claim our 
attention. 

The territory of the Haihayas of Tripuri in the 10th-12th centuries 
was the Dahala country or the modern district of Jubbulpur; but under the 
more powerful princes the Cedi kingdom included * that portion of Central India 
which lies to the south of the river Tons, consisting of the modern States of 
Nagod, Maihar, the eastern part of Panna and the western part of the northern 
division of jElewa State,’ The existing monuments of the Cedi country consist 
chiefly of Saiva monasteries and temples, and are found for the most part in 
Rewa State and the district of Jubbulpur.* We have already referred to 


1 For Sankargadh, Khoh etc. see Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey of India^ 
Western Owdcyfor the year ending Slsf March, 1920, 

2 For details see R. D. Banerji; The Haihayas of Tripuri and their monuments 
(Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, Ho. 2B), All the monuments have 
not been fully explored, and many of them are not in a good state of preservation. 
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the influence of the Saiva monks of the Mattamayura line and their monasteries 
in the Gedi country. As regards temples, the remains are found chiefly in Bewa 
State . at Ohandrehe and Gurgi, not far from Rewa town, and at Bhirpur, 
Amarkantak and Sohagpur. The Siva temple at Ohandrehe was built ^ about 
the middle of the tenth century a. d. It is the earliest specimen of the circular 
type of temples which came into vogue in this part of the country during the 
tenth century. The rnins of another temple ot the same type were found near 
the yillage ot Masaun in the neighbourhood of Gurgi, twelve miles due east of 
Rewa Town. Temples of this kind, with circular garhhagj'has, are extremely 
rare; and it has been suggested that this type of temple architecture was 
designed by the builders employed by the Saiva monks of the Mattamayura 
sect in the Oedi country. The Gurgi temple appears to belong to the same 
period as the one at Ohandrehe which it closely resembles; and it is probable 
that it might be the Siva temple which, according to the Gurgi inscription of 
Prabodha|iva, was built by the abbot Prasantamva, close to the very high 
temple of Siva built by Yuvarajadeva I, who ruled in the first half of the tenth 
century. The latter temple seems to have been built on the Gurgaj mound, 
at Gurgi, where * thef sites of two large temples are now marked by deep pits 
and the overturned colossal figures which were once enshrined inside^ The 
figures in question refer to a four-armed Durga nine feet high, seated on a lion, 
and a still larger sculpture of Siva aad Parvatl lying on its mce, the slab being 
more than twelve feet long by more than five feet broad. * If the temples which 
occupied this mound bore any proportion to the size of the colossal figures 
which they enshrined, they must have been of considerable size, certainly not 
less than 100 feet in height. ’ 

Among other temples of the Gedi region may be mentioned that of 
Viratesvara Siva at Sohagpur, the Karan Mandir at the sacred site of Amar- 
kantak, and the temple of Vaidyanatha Mahadeva at Baijnath, all in Rewa 
State. The Karan Mandir is a Siva temple ascribed by local tradition to 
Kama Raja, the powerful Haihaya king who ruled in the third quarter of the' 
eleventh century a. d. It is a temple of rare design having three separate 
shrines; but it never was completed. *The superb magniticence of such a 
temple with its three tall and profusely sculptured lofty towers of graceful 
outline can only be realised by actual sight.’ Lastly, the Bheraghat inscrip- 
tion of AlhanSdevi, the widow of ^king Gayakaina, issued in 1155 a. d., 
records the foundation of a temple of Siva with a m<x,fha or monastery and a hall 
of study and gardens around them. ‘This temple, or rather the lower part of 
its garhhagrha, still exists and is known by the name of the temple of Gaurisarii- 
kara.’ It stands on the summit of a hillock at Bheraghat, better known as the 
Marble Rocks, thirteen miles from Jubbulpur. The temple is located within 
the circular enclosure of the shrine of the Sixty-four Yoginis of which we have 
spoken.^ 

It will be thus seen that the early monuments of the Oedi country are 
almost exclusively devoted to the cult of Siva. It is evident that at the time 


1 See Chap. XV. 
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when Soitiadeva wrote, Saivism was predominant in central India as in the 
south. We may now turn to Orissa. 

ORISSA 

Early medieval Orissa was an important centre of Saivism.^ Bhnva- 
nesvara in the Puri District its the home of early temples dedicated to Siva, 
the oldest being the Parasuramesvara assigned to the eighth century a. d. 
The temple of Mukte^vara, famous for its sculptures representing scenes of 
religious life, for example, ascetics and disciples and the worship of Siva, is 
somewhat later. The temple of Lingaraja, regarded as the most stupendous 
edifice of its kind in Orissa, is placed about the middle of the tenth century. 
Close to ifc is situated the small but exquisitely beautiful temple of ParvatT, 
which is probably of the same date as its great neighbour. Other important 
Saiva temples at Bhuvanesvara include the Brahmesvara (eleventh century), 
which stands on a platform with four smaller temples at the corners, and thus 
occupies a position similar to that of the temple of G-ondesvara at Sinar, twenty 
miles from Nasik.^ The beautiful temple of Meghesvara situated close io the 
Brahmesvara was built towards the end of the twelfth century; while tlie Siva 
temple of Catesvara was built about the year 1220 a, d. in the village of Krish^ 
napur in the Cuttack District.^ It may be noted that the only architecturally 
important Vaisnava temple at Bhuvanesvara is the Ananta-Vasudeva said to 
have been built by Bhavadeva, a minister of king Harivarman of Eastern 
Bengal.^ It cannot be much later than the great temple of Lingaraja. 

Interesting early temples dedicated to &va exist also at Khiching, 
the old capital of the rulers of Mayurbhanj, and in Baudh State on the right 
bank of the Mahanadi. The twin temples at the village of Gandharadi, a few 
miles from Baudh Town, belong to the same style of architecture as the Par- 
asuramesvara at Bhuvanesvara. If the Parasuramesvara is assigned to the 
middle of the eighth century, the Gandharadi temples may be placed towards 
the close of that century. The two temples are exactly similar to each other: 
•Wie one is dedicated to Siddhe^vara Siva with its iihhara surmounted by a 
Sivalihga, and the other is a Vaisnava shrine dedicated to Niiamadhava, with 
a wheel of blue chlorite on the top of the ^iJchara. A wheel on the*top of the 
^ikhara is a common feature of V aisnava temples, but the location of an entire 
Sivalihga on the top of a temple is something unknown in Orissan architec- 
ture. 

Next in importance are the three Siva temples, situated close to the 
modern temple of Ramesvara, in Baudh Town. They have been assigned to the 
ninth century. Beglar, who saw them in the last quarter of the 19th century, 

1 This section is based on K, D. Bauerjea: Sistory of OriasOf Vols. I and II. Chap- 
ters 29 and 30 deal with Architecture and Plastic Art respectively. See also R. R. 
Banerjea: Aniiqttiiies of the Baudh State in Journal of the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society^ Vol. XV. 

2 See below. 

3 B. D. Banerjea ( op. cit. ), Vol. I, p. 262. 

4 This view is no longer accepted. See The Hisloi u of Benqal, Vol. I n «03 

published by the University of Dacca. ^ * 
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says 'though small they are gems of art in their own humble way.’ R D. 
Baneijea says: ‘The decorative motifs and the plastic art of the three temples 
at Baudh are certainly superior to and older than the great Lingaraja-Ananta- 
Vasudeva group at Bhuvanesvara ’ A peculiarity of the three temples in 
Baudli Town is that they have no Mand,cupa or Jagamohana, as it is called in 
Oiissa, its place being taken by a porch over the entrance. Unfortunately 
the porch still exists only in one of the temples. Another peculiarity is 
that in plan the three temples are eight-rayed stars, and the arghapattas of 
the Lingas are also similar. The Baudh temples are no doubt older than the 
Lingaraja group at Bhuvanesvara, specially because the large J agamohana 
had not yet come into vogue.^ 

Khiching likewise was a prominent centre of Saiva worship. It is 
about ninety miles from Baripada, the present capital of Mayurbhanj, and the 
site represents the ruins of a large ancient city, which was the home of a 
people much more civilized than the present aboriginal inhabitants with a 
sprinkling of Oriya nationals. The principal shrine was that of Camunda 
known as Kincakesvarl ; and the Siva tojuples that have survived are the 
Kutaitundi or NilakantheSvara and the CandraSekhara which is still intact. 
The Saiva sculptures discovered at Khiching ( Uma-Mahe^vara, the bust of 
Siva etc. ) bear testimony to the influence of the Saiva cult in the area domina- 
ted by the culture of Khiching.® The architecture of the three ‘Siva temples 
in Baudh Town and those at Ahiching is believed to represent an intermedi- 
ate stage between such early specimens as the Parasurame^vara and the 
Mukte^vara at Bhuvanesvara and the twin temples at Gandharadi and the 
next phase of Orissan art as we find it in the temples of Lihgaraja, Brahmes- 
vara and Anantavasudeva at Bhuvanesvara. The Candrasekhara temple at 
Khiching has accordingly been assigned to about 900 a. d. A peculiarity of the 
temples at Khiching, as in the case of the three temples at Baudh, is that 
they are without any Mandapa or Jagamohana. As a matter of fact, there 
are certain temples at Bhuvanesvara also, for instance, the BhaskareSvara, 
which have no Jagamohana. Some of them are believed to be older than the 
great temple of Lingaraja. 

Most of the early Hindu temples in Orissa are thus dedicated to ^iva. 
The ParaSuramesvara at Bhuvanesvara is the earliest. The Gandharadi 
temples, although one of them is dedicated to Visnu, come next , and the 
Muktesvara at Bhuvanesvara is placed at the end of the early period. All 
these edifices are characterized by spires or ^ikharas of which the curvature is 
much less pronounced than that of the sikharas of later temples ; and in this 
respect they belong to the same category as such early temples in other parts 
of India as the later Gupta temple at Nachna Kuthara,® the Dasavatara 
temple at Deogarh in Jhansi District and certain other temples at Aihole.^ 

1 JBOBS, Vol XV, p. 80 

2 See the plates m R. D. Banenea* History of Orissa, Vol. II. 

3 See above 

4 “The Parasurame^vara cannot be very far removed in date from the post-Gnpta 
temple of the Dasavatara at Deogadh in the Jhansi District. The low regularly 
curving outlines of the temples at Gandharadi and the Para^uramelvara belong 
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The predominance of the great Saiva centre at Bhuvane^vara, or 
Amratirtha, continued for centuries until it was eclipsed by the final esta- 
blishment of tlie culfc of Jagannatha at Purusottama or Puri. The great 
temple of Jagannatha at Puri (the Vimdna or the sanctum and the Jagamohor 
na) was erected by Anantavarman Codagahga ( 1078-1148 a. n.) towards the 
close of the eleventh century, but the architectural style is considered to be 
degenerate in comparison with the classic examples of Orissan art at Bhu- 
vanesvara. The Eastern Gahgas of Kalihga extended their rule over the 
whole of Orissa in the second half of the eleventh ^century. But their 
tutelary deity was Gokarijasvamin, or Gokarnesvara Siva, who is so often 
mentioned in their inscriptions, and whose shrine was located on the top 
of the Mahendra mountain in Ganjam District. Vajrahasta ( 1038-68 a. d.) , 
the grandfather of Anantavarman Codagahga, is called parofmarmaheivara or 
a devout worshipper of &va in one of his inscriptions. Nevertheless the 
establishment of the temple of Jagannatha at Puri was a turning-point in the 
religious history of Orissa. A famous Vaisnava scholar, Naraharitirtba, 
a disciple of Anandatirtha, the founder of the Madhva school, was the regent 
of Orissa for twelve years during the minority of Narasimha II ( 1278-1306 
A. D. ) , and built the temple of Yogananda-Nrsiiiiha at Sri-Kurmam in Ohikaliole 
Tdluha of the Ganjam District in 1281 a. d. Other inscriptions recording gifts 
by Naraharitirtha have been found in the temple of Kurmesvara at Sri-kui*' 
mam and that of LaksmI-Narasimhasvamin at Simhacalam near Waltair. The 
final triumph of Vai§navism, or rather Neo-Vaisnavism, in Orissa was not, 
however, achieved until long after the fall of the Eastern Gahgas. The new 
empire of Orissa extending from Medinipur to Trichinopoly was built up by 
Kapilendra (1435-70), who liberally patronized the great temple at Puri. 
His successor Purusottama ( 1470-97 ) added the Bhogamandapa to the temple 
of Jagannatha. It was during the reign of his successor Prataparudra ( 1497- 
1541) that Neo-Vaisnavism became paramount in the religious life of Orissa 
owing to the long residence of the Bengali saint Caitanyadeva in the country 
and his powerful influence on the king and the people. Unfortunately, as 
ably demonstrated by R. D. Baneijea, the supremacy of the new Vaisnavism 
in Orissa coincided with the political downfall of the country; and *'the 
acceptance of Vaisnavism or rather Neo-Vaisnavism was the real cause of the 
Musalman conquest of Orissa twenty-eight years after the death of Pratapa- 
rudrn.” So far as the equilibrium of faiths was concerned, the predominance of 

to the same type as the Sikharas of iho Deogadh temple and the later temple at 
Nachna KutUara. Sometime dunng the course of the 9th century a, n. , temple 
types in Onssa began to change and the 6ikhara grew taller. It was at this lime 
that the curve of the spire became abrupt near the Amalaka. Ihe only known 
examples of this type are iho three small temples in Baudh town.” JBORS, Vol XV, 
p. 80. The Dai^avatiira temple at Dovagnrh on the Vetravatt river is believed to be 
a monument of the Gupta age (early fifth century a. d.). It was dedicated to Visnu 
whose image must have been installed in the sanctum. A short inscription in Gupta 
Brfdunr characters on a big square pillar refers to the gift (dona) of Bhagavata 

Govinda, obviously the founder of the temple. See Br. Y, S. Agrawala’s paper on 
the temple in Art and Thought (Lusac, 1947), p, 51. 
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the cult of Jagannatha inevitably led to the decay of the older cults of Siva at 
Bhuvane^vara and elsewhere. 

In the tenth century or thereabouts the Saiva centre^ at Bhuvane- 
svara appears to have been as important as any other centre of Saiva worship 
in Central or Western or South India. About this time Bhuvanesvara was 
included in the dominions of the Somavamsi kings, who at first ruled in the 
Eastern part of Mahakosala corresponding to the Chattisgarh Division of Cen- 
tral Provinces, and later extended their control over^ portions of northern and 
central Orissa. These kings appear to have- been Saivas. Mahabhavagupta 
Janamejaya who appears to have reigned at the beginning of the tenth century 
is described in one of his charters as a devout worshipper of Siva. His succes- 
sor Mahasivagupta Yayati is probably the same as the king Yayati-Kesarl 
who, according to Orissan tradition, built the massive temple of Lingaraja at 
Bhuvanesvara As we have seen, even on architectural grounds, this edifice 
has been assigned to the tenth century. Similarly, the temple of Brahme4va- 
ra at Bhuvanesvara is said to have been built by the mother of Udyotakesari, 
described as seventh in descent from Janamejaya, probably the same as 
Mahabhavagupta Janamejaya. The temple thus appears to have been erected 
in the early part of the eleventh century,^ 

^ Among the kings of earlier dynasties who I’uled in different parts of 
Orissa, Sagguyayyana of the Mana dynasty, who reigned in Southern Tosali or 
Tosala ( the area to the south of the Chilka lake ), is described as pcemmos- 
mdhesyara or devout worshipper of Siva in an inscription issued by his feuda- 
tory ^ivaraja in the Gupta year 283 = 603 a. d.® The early Karas who ruled 
over Central Orissa in the eighth century a. d, were Buddhists. Among the 
later Karas, the queen Tribhuvana Mahadevi is described as a devout worship- 
per of Visnu; while the Hindol plate of Subhakara II lecords the grant of a 
village in Northern Tosali or Tosala (the area around Bhuvanesvara and Pun) 
for the benefit of the temple of Pulindesvara and the maintenance of Saiva 
ascetics.® Among the Bhaiija chiefs of Khinjali* who ruled in the eighth and 
ninth centuries, Satrubhafija, one of whose grants was issued in 744 a. d., and 
his successor Ranabhanja I are described in their inscriptions as worshippers of 
Visnu , but Netrbhanja, the son of Ranabhanja I, is called a devout worshipper 
of Siva.® The tutelary deity of these Bhanjas was Stambhesvari who appears 
to have been a tribal goddess hke ManiyadevI of Bundell^and ( see above ), or 
the more famous Vindhyavasini Devi worshipped by the Sabaras. The cult of 
these goddesses was, as a rule, affiliated to the Tantric aspect of medieval 

1 R. D. Banerjeo. (op. cit.), Vol. I, Ohap. XIV ; Vol. IT, pp. 356, 366, 373. 

2 Ibid. Vol I, ?. 118. 

3 R. D. Banerjea (op. cit. ), Vol. I, p. 168. 

4 The territory corresponding to the States o£ Gangpur, Boniu, Bamra, Rairakho , 
Sonpnr, Patna and Karond mth a portion of Satnbalpur, mostly inhabited by 
aboriginal tribes, was known as.Khifijali. It was divided into two parts by the 
river Mahanadi. R. D. Banerjea (op. cit.l, Vol I, p, 6, 

5 Ibid. Chap. XII. 
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^aivism. It may be added that, the. existence of , prominent centres like 
Bhuvanesvara and Khiching provides more conclusive evidence of the preval- 
ence of the Saiva cult in early medieval Orissa than the ^religious predilections 
of individual rulers. 


DEOOAN 

< 

From Orissa we may pass on to the Deccan which wa-s one of the 
earliest centres of Saivism in India. Most of tjbe Vakataka kings, who 
ruled in the area corresponding to Central Provinces and Berar in the fourth 
and fifth centuries a. d., are described in their inscriptions as paramor- 
mdhesvara or fervent devotees of Siva.^ One of them, Rudrasend. I, who 
reigned in the first half of the fourth ^century a. d. , is described as a devotee 
of Mahabhairava, which shows that Siva was worshipped in both his benign 
and terrible forms. 


' The Vakatalias were related by marriage to the Bhara^ivas who are 
invariably mentioned in the initial portion of the inscriptions of the former. 
Gautami-putra, the son of Pravarasena I, married the daughter of the 
Bhara^iva king Bhavanaga ; and the issue of this marriage was Rudrasena I. 
The Bharasivas seem to have carved out a principality for themselves on 
the banks of the Ganges, as they are described as having had their coronation 
bath with the pure waters the Ganges acquired by their valour. These 
Bharasivas were staunch Saivas, as they are described as having pleased 
Siva by carrying the ^ivalinga on their shoulders,^ resembling in this respect 
the viraSaivas or Lingayats of later times. It is possible that they 
originally belonged to the Deccan and later established themselves in 
North India.® 

The Vakatakas must have built shrines dedicated to Siva, but none 
of them is known to have survived. Rudrasena I is said to have built 
a dharmasthana, probably in honour of Mahabhairava, It is also possible 
that the ancient flat-roofed temple at^ Tigowa near Bahuribandh in the 
Jubbalpur District was dedicated to Siva, like the flat-roofed temple at 
Bhumara in Nagod State * 

It may be noted that the cult of Yisnu was patronized by two of 
the Vakataka kings. Unlike his predecessors, Rudrasena II worshipped 
Cakrapani (Yisnu), probably under the influence of his wife PrabhavatigUpta, 
the daughter of the Gupta emperor Gandragupta 11 (380-414 a, n.); while 
PrthivJsena II, the last known king of the elder branch of the, Yakataka 
dynasty, who reigned in the second half of the fifth century a. d. , is described 


1 


2 

3 

4 


t ) 


See, for instance, Mirasln: Pattan •plates of Pra'oarase'na //, Epigraphia Indica, Vol. 
XXIIIf pp. 81-88; Kielhorn: Balaghat Plates of PT%th%'o%sei^a If Ibid. Vol. IX, pp, 
267-71; and MirasM: The Vakataka Dynasty of the Central Provinces and Berar in 
Annual Bulletvn of the Nagpur TJniversity Historical Society^ October, 1946. 



SeeMirashi: Pawni Stone Inscription of theBhara King Bhagadatta^ JSf Vol. XXlV 

pp. 11-16. = . , 


See above, 
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as a paramorlihaga'oata or fervent worshipper of Visnn in the Balaghat plates. 
The sacred hill of Ramagiri with the footprints of Rama on its slopes, made 
famous by Kalidasa in his Meghadiitaj was a holy spot in the Vakataka age, 
and is mentioned as such in the ^-^ddhapur plates of Prabhavatigupta which 
were issued from Ramagiri.^ Similarly, the Pattan plates of Pravarasena II 
( first half of the 5th oeutury a. d. ) record the grant of a village called 
A^vatthakhetaka for the maintenance of a charity hall in honour of the 
foot-prints of Mahapurusa, evidently Visnu or Rama.^ It should, however, 
be noted that Pravarasena II himself is described as a pmama-rndhesvara 
or a fervent devotee of ^iva in Vakataka inscriptions. 

Further light on the prominent position of Saivism in ancient Deccan 
is thrown by an inscription of the early Rastrakuta king Abhimanyu issued at 
Manapura. It records the grant of a village called Undikavatika to a recluse 
named Jatabhara in honour of the god Daksma-Siva of Pethapangarakaj, It 
was formerly thought that Daksina-Siva might be the deity of the great Saiva 
shrine in the Mahadeva Hills in the Hoshangabad District of Central Pro- 
vinces ; and Pethapangaraka might be Pagara, the headquarters of the Zamin- 
dari of that name. Manapura could be Manapura in Malwa, about twelve miles 
south-west of Mhow, or Manapura near Bandhogarh in Rewa State. But, as 
suggested by Prof. Mirashi, it is much more probable that the Manapura 
mentioned in the inscription of Abhimanyu is identical with Man, the chief 
sub-division of the Satara District of Bombay Province, through which flows 
the Manganga, a tributary of the Bhima. It is noteworthy that an inscrip- 
tion of Avidheya, .another king of the same family, records the grant of a 


1 Ramagiri is no-nr Eamtek, a wellkno-wn place of pilgrimage near 
Kagpur. At present the centre of interest is the group of temples on the hill overlook- 
ing the town. The temple of Eamaoandra, about 600 feet above the town, is the 
most prominent. The others are dedicated to Laksmana, Kau^alya, Satya Narayana, 
Lak§mi Ifarayana, Hanuman etc. The temple of Harihara is popularly known as the 
Da^aratha temple. There aie also two temples with huge idols of Narasimha and the 
remains of a very old temple of the Dwarf incarnation called Trivikrama. One of the 
temple courts contains a huge image of the Boar Incarnation under a small flat-roofed 
shrine. An inscription on a wall of the temple of Laksmona contains the names of two 
kings of the Haihaya family who reigned in Mahako^ala (modern Chattisgarh) in the 
latter part of the fourteenth century A. n., and so gives a clue to the age of the building. 
It IS noteworthy that the aforesaid inscription refers to several Saiva temples, such 
as Ghantelvara, Sudhe^vara, Eledara, Ambikanatha, Dharmesvara, Muktisvara etc. 
Besides, there is a ^ivalinga -called Dhumresvara Mah&deva, to whom offerings are 
made by pilgrims before worshipping Eama. The hnga is believed to represent 
^ambuka, the ^udra ascetic killed by Eama. The presence of the Sivalmga in front 
of the temple of Eama and the enumeration of Ava temples in the inscription 
mentioned above would seem to indicate the eiastence of a ^aiva cult prior to the 
foundation of the existing YaiSnava temples. It may also be noted that the group of 
temples on the hill includes two temples dedicated to Mahisasura-mardin! ; and down 
the hill is a temple of Candika built of massive blocks of hewn stone. Bor details see 
Indian AnUgnwry, 1908. p. 202 ff. 
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village called Pandarangapalli situated on the bank of the Ane river, which 
is most probably identical with the Yenna, or the Vena, which rises on 
the Mahabale^vara plateau and falls into a valley to the east of the Mahabale- 
svara hill in the Satara District. As regards the shrine ^of Daksina-biva 
mentioned in the records of Abhimanyu, there are several Saiva temples on 
the summit of hills in the SatM District, the best known being that ofMahabale- 
svara not far from the source of the Krsna. Manapura was no doubt founded 
by Manahka, the first king of the family, who is mentioned in both the inscrip- 
tions ; and Abhimanyu and Avidheya were apparently ruling over the territory 
corresponding to the Satara District of Bombay Province. The inscriptions 
in question have been assigned to the fifth century a. u. on paleographic 
grounds ; and genealogical considerations have led to Mananka being placed in 
the last quarter of the fourth century and Abhimanyu towards the end of the 
fifth century a. d.^ The rulers of Manapura, or the Raistrakutas of Manapura, 
as they have been called, were thus contemporaries of the Vakatakas, and 
appear to have been, like them, worshippers of Siva. As for the cult of Visnu, 
it no doubt existed in the Vakataka age, but seems to have occupied a 
secondary place ; and similar conditions appear to be reflected in the subsequent 
history of the Deccan. 


Saivism played a decisive r61e in the temple architecture of the 
Deccan^ and the adjoining countries. The early Calukyas were mostly 
followers of the Vai§nava cult. The Vaisnava cave at Badami in the Bijapur 
district was excavated in 578 a. d. under Kirtivarman I; while his brother 


Mahgali^a who succeeded him upon the throne is described as a pm^ama-hhaga- 
vata. There is also no doubt that some of the ancient temples at Aihole, now 
a village, about twelve miles due east of Badami, were dedicated to 
Visnu.® But, towards the beginning of the eighth century a. d., the Calukyas 
i^ow a decided leaning to Saivism, and seem to have become worshippers of 
Siva. It is about this time that Pattadakal, now a small village, about ten 
miles east of Badami, emerges as an important religious centre with baivism 
playing a dominant r61e. Three Saiva temples of considerable size were built 
here, the oldest being the massive temple of Vijayesvara, now called that of 
Sangamesvara built by Vijayaditya (696-733 a. d. ). Of the other two, the 
temple of Virupaksa ( Lokesvara ) is the largest and the most important of the 
old temples in the Kanarese districts. It was built by Lokamahadevi, the 
queen consort of Vikramaditya II (733-746 a d.), in commemoration of his 
having thrice conquered Kanci or Conjeveram * Including the eastern and 
western gateways, the building measures 250 feet over all, of which the main 
building occupies a length of 120 feet.’ Within the great hall are eighteen 
heavy square pillars, decorated with sculptures representing scenes feom the 
Bamayana and the Mahabharata. Close to the temple of Virupaksa is that of 
Mallixarjuna, which has been identified with the temple of Trailokyeiivara 


1 Mirashi* The Bdstrakutas of Manapura in ABORIj Vol. XXV, p. 36. 

2 For details see Oousens: Chalukyan Architecture of the Kanarese Districts. 
Archaeological Survey of India, Vol. XLII, 1926. 

3 See below (section on Vaisnavism) , 

62 
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erected by the younger queen of Vikramaditya II, named Trailokyamahadevi, 
a sister ot Lokamahadevi. The general plan and design are the same as in 
Virupfiksa, but many parts of this temple have been left unfinished. The 
temples of Vijayes'vaia, Virupaksa and Trailokyesvara form an imposing group , 
and an inscription which gives us information about these three temples is 
cngi c'lved upon a great column which stands upon the north side of Virupaksa. 
It was erected by a sculptor, named Subhadeva, for a ^aiva teacher named 
.Ifirinasira wlio liad come from a place on the north bank of the Ganges, in 754 
A 1 )., duiing tlie reign of Kirtivarman II. There are certain other old 
.Saiva temples at Pattadakal, such as those of Kasivisvanatha, Galaganatha and 
Kridasiddhesv.iia, but they are smaller in size, and of uncertain date ; and there 
oMst also the remains of two other temples of the same class, namely, 
J.unbhulinga and Candrasekhara. Par more important iS the large ornate 
temple of Papanatha, which cannot be latei than that of Virupaksa, but seems 
to have been dedicated to Visnu, as shown by the Garuda emblem over the 
shrme door JThere are, however, indications that it was, at a later date> 
converted to Saiva worship.^ 

Siva temples aie found also at Badami, in the south-east corner 
of the Bijapur district, the former Vatapi, a capital of the early Calukyas. 
The oldest and the best preserved is the Malegitti-sivalaya, * the Saiva shrine 
of the female Garland-maker,’ 56 feet in length, and of the same style as 
the older temples at Aihole. 'It is a complete Dravidian temple.... All 
its parts are heavy and massive and well proportioned to one another. ’ It 
seems to have been originally dedicated to Visnu, with that deity in the 
ceiling, and Garuda on the lintel of the shrine doorway. Another interesting 
temple at Badami is the smaller one of Lakullsa, an incarnation of Siva, 
whose image is seated upon the altar in the shrine, and represented nude 
as usual. Badami possesses yet another old Saiva temple, that of Virupaksa, 
which is still in use. 

In a secluded glen between Pattadakal and Badami is the temple 
of Mahakutesvara, which may be ascribed to the early part of the sixth 
century a. d., as an inscription of 601 a. d,, engraved on a column found 
near the temple, records an additional grant made in continuation of a 
previous endowment of the god Siva under the name of Makutesvaraiiatha. 
Another temple, which, on the grounds of style and ' more cyclopean-looking 
masonry ’, is regarded as older than the seventh century a. d. , is that of 
liuchchimalli-Gudi at Aihole. Unfortunately ' the interior of the shrine has 
been totally wrecked, portions of the Ivhgo, and the paving of the floor lying 
about in great confusion'. An inscription of 708 a. d. , upon the front of 

1 ‘There is a rf»ara/jaic, four-armed, on either side of the shrme door In the 

upper left hand of the south figure is a ir^iula^ but it has been made of plaster, 
evidently after the temple was converted to ^aiva worship ’ Theie is also the tandava 
sculpture on the face of the tower. On the other hand, ‘ the astadxkpvla ceiling, in 
the centre of the hall, has Visnu reclining upon 6esa as its central panel instead of 
the ianda oa of 6iva which is usual in such ceilings found in ^aiva temples ’ 

Cousens (op. cit ), p. 69 
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■the temple, records a grant of oil to the priest of the temple by the Calukya 
king Vijayaditya, the builder of the Vijayesvara temple. 

The Calukyas were supplanted by the Ra§trakutas about the 
middle of the eighth century a. d. The latter achieved little in the way 
of building structural temples, but they ‘had their ovvn works in hand in 
the north, notably the great excavations at Elura, which extended fi:om the 
Da^a Avatara cave to the extensive group of J aina caves around the Indra 
and Jagannath Sabhas.’ These included the great monolithic temple of 
Kailasa, dedicated to biva, which appears to have been excavated at Elura 
or Ellora, about fourteen miles northwest of Aurangabad, during the reign 
of Krsna I who ruled between 756 and 775 a. n. He is described as having 
built * many temples of Siva, resembling the Eailasa mountain and, it was 
under the orders of this monarch that a most marvellous Siva temple, 
evidently the great Kailasa temple, is said to have been constructed on 
the hill at Elapura ( Elura ).^ The Kailasa resembles the temple of Virupaksa 
( Lokesvara ) at Pattadakal in plan and details, although the former is hewn 
out of the solid rock, and the latter is built in the ordinary way on level 
ground. There is similarity even in the sculptures on the two temples, 
representing scenes from the Hamayana and the Mahabharata. ‘ In Loke^ara 
they occur upon the broad bands round the shafts of the great columns of 
the hah, while on Kailasa they are sculptured in narrow bands on the 
wall of the bas^ement below the porch’. ‘Another unusual representation 
is that of the ^\Yd^~l%nga with Brahma and Visnu beside it, which is found, 
in both cases, on the front of the temple.’ The Kailasa, in spite of its 
marvellous technique, and the more graceful treatment of its details, thus 
appears to be modelled on Virupak§a ; and it is probable that the Ra^trakutas 
copied the Calukyan building art when they had overthrown the dynasty, 
just as the Calukyas themselves had copied the Dra vidian architecture of the 
south when they had carried their victorious arms to Kanci or Conjeveram.^ 
Unlike other cave-temples, the Kailasa, once gorgeously painted, stands, 
isolated j&.*om the surrounding rock, ‘in a great court averaging 154 feet 
wide by 276 long at the level of the base, entirely cut out of the solid rock, 
and with a scarp 107 feet high at the back.’® The bewildering amount of 
labour and technical skill expended on the celebrated temple bears eloquent 
testimony to the importance which the Saiva cult had attained in the Deccan 
in the Kastrakuta age. 

The Ellora group of cave temples includes, besides the Kailasa, 
other shrines dedicated to Siva such as the large cave north of Kailasa 
(XVII), and Caves XXII ( Nilakantha ), XXIIl and XXVI. Ear more 
important is Cave XXI, a lofty Saiva temple, locally known as Rame^vara. 
‘The hall is 15|- feet high and measures 69 teet by 251 with a chapel at each 
end, cut off by two cushion-capital pillars.’ Cave XXIX is known as Sita’s 


1 Bhandarkar. Early History of the DeKhan. Third edition, p. 109 ff. 

2 For an elaborate comparison between the two temples see Consens (op. cit.), p. 62. 

3 Burgess: A Guide to Elura cave temples, p. 31. (Eeprinted by the Hyderabad 
Archaeological Department). 
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Nahani, or Dumar Lena. ‘The great hall, including the shrine, is 148 feet 
Tride by 149 deep, and 17 feet 8 inches high, but the excavation extends to 
about 240 feet from north to south.^’ This cave is remarkably similar to 
the great Saiva cave temple at Elephanta, ‘but it is larger and in some 
respects finer , it is also, perhaps, later in age.’ The shrine is a small square 
room containing a Ivhga, with four doors, each guarded by a pair of 
gigantic chdrapdlas. 

Elephanta is a small island near Bombay, about seven miles to the 
north-east of Apollo Bandar ; and the great cave temple of Siva hewn out of 
the living rock is on the north face of the western hill. The cave consists of 
a central hall and four vestibules, and measures about 130 feet in length, the 
breadth being approximately the same. The roof is supported by massive 
columns varying in height from 15 to 17 feet. These originally numbered 
twenty-six, of which eight have ^collapsed. The cave is remarkable for its 
colossal sculptures representing Siva in his various forms including Nataraja, 
Gahgadhaia and Ardhanarisvara. But the most striking sculpture in the cave 
is the huge panel consisting of a triple-headed bust of Siva, which rises to a 
height of 17 feet 10 inches above a moulded base, nearly 3 feet high. The 
image stands in a recess 10|- feet deep, ‘ within which the heads emerge clifit- 
like from the native rock.’ 

The triple head represents three aspects of &va; Tatpurusa (the 
supreme Maliadeva) in the middle, and Vamadeva (the Beautiful) and 
Aghora (the Terrible) on the sides. The image of Mahadeva ‘dominates 
the whole assemblage. It is the concrete form of ^iva whose Ivhga is worshipp- 
ed in the adjacent shrine. The plan of the rock-cut temple was thus 
adjusted to the image , the entire hall is laid out in jbront of it in its deep 
recess The stage is set for that form [rupa) of His who is beyond form, 
and who pervades the universe, which thus is His visible body.’® 

The cave-temple at Elephanta has generally been assigned to the 
latter part of the eighth centurv a. n., and is probably of the same age as the 
excavations at Ellora, which fall in the Bastrakuta period. The close resem- 
blance between the Dumar Lena at Ellora and the Elephanta cave has 
attracted the attention of observers ; while pillars with ‘ compressed cushion 
capitals’ have been found both in Elephanta and some of the cave temples at 
Ellora. But the simple grandeur of the Elephanta sculptures in striking 
contrast to the complex and grotesque multiplicity of those at Ellora suggests 
a somewhat earlier date for the former, possible the seventh century a. d.® In 
the tenth century a. n., Ellora and Elephanta must have been great centres 

1 Ibid. p. 47. 

2 Stella Kramriscb in Ancient India, Number 2, p. 7. 

3 See Hirananda Sastn* A Guide to Mephanta (published by the Qovernment o£ 
India) and Burgess 7’he Hock temples of Mephanta or Gharapuri. When the Portu- 
guese occupied the island in 1534, the care temple must have been in excellent preser- 
vation. The Portuguese captain Joao de Castro, -who visited the island in 1538, 
thought that the cave could not be the vrork of human hands. ‘Even Apelles’, ho 
says, ‘ might have learned from the proportion and symmetry of the figures.’ ‘The 
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of ^aiva' worship, like Somanathapattana, Ujjain, Khajuraho, 
and Tanjore; 

Apart from the EUora and the Elephanta cave-temples, there were no 
doubt other temples dedicated to Siva in existence during the Ka§trakuta 
period. It was in a Siva temple that Govinda III (794-814 a. d. ) deposited 
the two statues sent by the king of Ceylon as a token of submission.^ ‘ The 
custom of founding a biva temple in commemoration of a dead ancestor, and of 
naming the deity after the person to be commemorated, had already become 
prevalent in our period. Hebbal inscription, dated 975 a. d., refers to a 
temple of JBhujjabbesvara built to commemorate Bhubbarasi, the grand-mother 
of the Gahga ruler Marasimha 11.’^ It may be noted that Siva temples 
existed in Mysore during the Rastrakuta period. The religion of the Gahgas 
was Jainism, but they were liberal in their outlook ; and some of the early 
kings favoured the worship of Siva, for example, Tadangala Madhava and 
Avinita (circa 5th-6th century a. n. ). A considerable number of Siva 
temples seems to have been built during the rule of the later Gahgas who 
were contemporaries of the RastrakiitdS. Notable among these are the 
shrine of Bhoganandisvara at the foot of the Nandi hills, Some^vara at 
vGangavaripalli, Kapile^vara^ at Manne etc.® The construction of so many 
temples for the worship of Siva proves the prevalence of Saivism side by side 
with Jainism in Mysore, although under the Gahgas the latter was the more 
influential and favoured religion. 

Saiva temples were constructed or maintained, on a wide scale, 
during the reign of the Galukyas of Kalyani, as shown by the various grants 
and endowments recorded in their inscriptions. For example, an inscription 
of 980 A. D. belonging to the reign of Taila II is the subject of an ^endowment 
made for the benefit of the temple of Suvarnaksi, a form of Siva, styled 
as Samkara-Svayaihbhu-Suvarnamahaksi, at Soval (Sogal in the Belgaum 
district).^ An inscription of 1064 a. d.® records the grant of an endowment 
to the temple of Kesave^vara at Pottiyur (Hotttir); another of 1074 
A, D.° deals with the grant of a town for the maintenance of the sanctuary of 
Rame^vara at Pomballi (Hombli); while the temple of Maha-Svayambhu- 


Portuguese annalist Diogo de Conto -sTriting in the opening years of the 17th century 
says that the interior of the temple had formerly been covered with a coat of lime 
mixed with bitumen and other compositions that made the temple bright and very 
beautiful and worth seeing; and the features and workmanship were such that 
‘neither in silver or wax could such figures be engraved with greater nicety, fineness 
or perfection.’ Unfortunately it was during Portuguese occupation that the temple was 
damaged and the figures sadly mutilated. For detailed references see Oommissariat- 
Hisiory of Gujarat^ Vol. I, Appendix, pp. 641-9. 

1 Altekar : The Ba^rahUtas cmd their times^ p. 69. 

2 Ibid. p. 287. 

3 Rao ; The Gangas of Talhad, p. *232. A systematic study of the early temnles of 

Mysore is a desideratum. ^ 

4 JSpigraphia Indica, Yol. XVI, pp. 2, 6. 

5 Ibid. Yol. XVI, p. 82. 

6 Ibid. p. 69 ff. 
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Somanatha, *the Somanatha of the South’, at Purikara (Puligere, the 
modem Laksbmeshwai ) , (all in the Dharwar district), is reterred to in 
seveial inscriptions belonging to the first half of the twelfth century a. d.^ 
Further, an inscription oi the reign of Soyi Deva, the son of Bijjala, records 
endowments made in 1172 a. d. tor the temples of Siva-Somanatha (Raya- 
Muiari-Somanatha) and Bijjesvaia at Malige (Madagihal in Oat State, 
near Bijapur).® 

Apart from inscriptional evidence, there exists a large number of 
surviving specimens of later Calukyan Saiva temples, ranging from the tenth 
century to the end of the twelfth, mostly in the Dharwar district and the 
immediate neighbourhood.® In fact, it will be no exaggeration to say that 
later ^Calukyan architecture was almost entirely devoted to the glorification of 
the Saiva iaith. The advent of the later Galukyas under Taila II, towards 
the end of the tenth century, gave a fresh impetus to temple building ; and it 
IS from this time that we notice a gradual transformation of the earlier 
Dravidian style, tiU what is known as the Calukyan style came into existence. 
In the first place, the earher building material, the rougher grained 
sandstone, was abandoned in favour of ‘the more compact, tractable, and finer 
grained black stone known as chloritic schist, which dresses down to a much 
finer surface, and has enabled the sculptors to produce so much of that 
beautiful, delicate, lacelike traceiy which characterises the later work.' In 
the second place, there was a diminution in the size of the masonry, the heavy 
Cyclopean blocks of the early temples being discarded in favour of much 
smaller ones. Finally, the storied or horizontal arrangement of the towers^ a 
prominent characteristic of the Dravidian style found in the early temples, 
became obliterated by a great profusion of ornamental detail, and underwent 
a process of approximation to the vertical bands up the centre of eabh face of 
the Northern tower. The transition from the earlier to this later style, 
evolved about the tenth and eleventh centuries, is seen in the S'aiva temple 
of Kallesvara at Kukkanur^ and the Jama temple at Lakkundi® , while that 
of Kfisivisvesvara at the latter place shows a further marked development of 
the Calukyan tower. On a beam in the hall of the latter building is an inscrip- 
tion, dated in the thirteenth year of the reign of the later Calul^a king 
Vikramaditya VI, which corresponds to 1087 a. n.® One of the finest of 
existing Calukyan temples ‘probably the finest temple in the Kanarese districts, 
after Halebid,’ is that of Mahadeva in the small village of Ittagi, in the 
Nizam’s territory, about twenty-two miles due east of Gadag in the Dharwar 
district. ‘It measures, over all, 120 feet by 66 feet,’ and consists of a shrine, 
with its antechamber, a closed and a great open hall at the east end, which 
was originally supported upon sistyeight pillars. The temple is mentioned in 

1 Ibid. Three Inscriptions of Lakalimeshwar by L. D. Barnett 

2 Ibid. Vol XV, p. 317. 

3 See Consens (op. cit.), p. 74 £E 

4 A village in the iSfizatn’s territory, at a short distance across the border from Gadag 
in the llharwar district 

5 Xov: a small village ne<ar Gadag. 

6 Consens (op. oit.), p. 79. 
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an inscription of 1112 a. d.^ which tells us that it was founded, as a 
Siva, under the name Mahadeve^vara, by Mahadeva, the danda-naydmyXl 

1 'VT'T / 1 A>7K 1 1 OK * tv \ TTo ■P<-vTin/1/a/l olcr^ fl +.c»mnw^ 


or general, of Vikramaditya VI (1075-1125 a. n. ). He founded also a temple 
of Narayana, and other S'aiva shrines such as those of Candales'vara and 
Bhairava/ 


One of the largest Saiva temples of the Calukyan period, in the 
Dharwar district, is that of Tarake^vara, in the town of Hangal, ‘chiefly 
remarkable for the magnificent dome which covers the central portion of the 
great hall,’ the roof of which is supported upon fifty-two pillars. The temple 
of Kaithabhe^vara at Anavatti, in Maisur, just across the border from the 
Dharwar district, is distinguished by its unusually lofty hall, the pillars being 
massive in proportion. The temple of Daksina-Kedare^vara at Balagamve^ is 
now shorn of its importance, but it was a great educational centre, of which 
we have already spoken. Saiva temples of the Calukyan period are 
found also at Ghaudadampur [Muhtes'om'a)^ Haver i (^Siddhe^vara), Haralhalli 
( Somesvara ), and Rattehalli ( Kadamhe^vara ), all in the Dharwar district. 


The temple of Kadambesvara contains an inscription which records a 
grant to it in 1174 a. d. for repairing the building. Inscriptions dating from 
899 to 1262 A. D. are engraved on several slabs standing beside the temple 
at Ghaudadampur, the later ones recording grants and gifts to the god of the 
temple under the names of Muktesvara and Muktinatha. 


The temple of Madhuke^vara at Banavasi, a very ancient place, now 
a village, eighteen miles south by west from Hangal, belongs to the eleventh * 
century, as one of the inscribed slabs in and around the temple records a grant 
in the year 1068 A. n. The so-called Temple of the Sixty Columns, now in a 
ruined state, at Bankapur, and that of Trikute^vara at Gadag, both in the 
Dharwar district, may also be ascribed to the eleventh century. The former 
temple contains inscriptions upon either side of the shrine door, recording 
grants made to the god Nagaresvara in 1138 and 1091 a. d. Similarly, one of 
the inscriptions collected together at th^ temple of Trikute^vara records a 
grant made in 1062 a. n. in the time of Ahavamalla II.^ Calukyan temples 
are found also in the Belfry district of the Madras Presidency, and most of 
them are dedicated to Siva (Kallesvara, Kattesvara, Bhimesavara etc.)®. 
There is no doubt that the inspiration derived from baivism helped the build- 
ing art of the Calukyas and the technical competence of their craftsmen to 
give a distinctive stamp to Indian culture in the Deccan. 

Even in the northern part of the Deccan, outside the sphere of 
the Calukyas, we find a preponderance of temples dedicated to Siva.* The 
most ornate of the temples in the Deccan style is that at the village of 
Ambarnatha,^ about four miles south-east of Kalyan, in the Thana district, 
‘This chef-d oeuvre of the builder’s art’ was built for the worship of Siva 


1 Poussin : Dynasties et Hisloire de V Inde, p. 21 1 j Bp%gra/pUa Indiea, ,Vol. XIII, p. 36 fE. 

2 Cousens (op cit.), pp 84, 96, 104, 112, 128. 

3 Seo Ghalukyan Avchitecture. Archaeological Survey of India. New Imperial 

Series, Yol. XXI. o j r 

4 See C(msen^ Mediaeval Temples of the Dakhan, Archaeological Survey of 

India^ Yol. XLYIII. ® ^ 
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in 1060 A. D. during the reign of the Silahara chief Mummuni or Mamvani. 
The temple measures 89 feet by 73 J feet, and is made up of the sanctum and 
mandapa or hall, the latter being provided with three entrances, each 
with its own porch. The temples m the Deccan style are not remarkable 
foi their size, that of Gondesvara or Govindesvara at Smnai, twenty miles 
south of Nasik, being about the largest now standing. It is a panoayatana 
temple forming a group of five shrines, the central mam temple being 
dedicated to Siva, and the four small surrounding shrines to Visnu, Ganapati 
and others It is supposed to have been built by Rav Govinda; and ‘it 
is possible it may be named after Govmdaraja, one of the Yadava princes, 
who ruled about the beginning of the I2th century*. Another temple, that 
of Mahesvara, at Patna, ten miles to the south-west of Chalisgaon in 
Khandesh, was completed by a chief Govana, of the Nikumbha family, who 
was ruling in that locality under the Yadavas in 1163 a.d ^ 

To sum up, the temple^ architecture of the Deccan bears testimony 
to the paramount character of Saivism in that region from about the eighth 
century to the end of the twelfth. No other faith, whether Vaisnavism or 
Jainism, during this period, found so elaborate an expression in the building 
art of the time. ■. 

SOUTH INDIA 

Prom Deccan we may turn to South India properly so called. 
The classic land of Saivism was the Tamil country which witnessed one 
of the greatest epochs of the faith. Saivism is prevalent in South India 
even today j and it is said that the baivas form the bulk of the population 
in the districts of Tinnevelly, Madura, Trichinopoly, Tanjore,' South Arcotj 
Chingleput, Madras, North Arcot, Salem and Coimbatore,' and are also 
found in large numbers in certain parts of Ceylon, Malabar and Travancore ; 
in short, wherever Tamil is the prevailing tongue.* Going back to early 
times, we find sixty-three cononized saints Imown as Nayanmars or Adiyars, 
who are the real founders of Saivism in. South India, Included among them 
IS Koccenganan, one of the Cola kings mentioned in early Tamil literature. 
He must have flourished long before the seventh centu^ when he had 
already become a legendary figure. The importance of Koccenganan Jies 
in the fact that he appears to have been 'one ofjbhe earliest builders of Siva 
temples in the Tamil country. The Vaisnava Alvar Tirumangai, who lived 
about the middle of the eighth century, says in one of his hymns that the 
king built seventy beautiful shrines dedicated to Siva, besides offering worship 
to Visnu at Tirunaraiyur. He is also described as having founded other 
temples to Siva in the hymns of Sambandar and Sundaramurti ® 

1 An old temple o£ ^iva called Mallikarjuna exists at Nagausur in Akalkot State, 
near Sholapur in Bombay Province. It is built in the Calukyan style, popularly 
known as Hemadpanti, and, like all temples built in this style, it has an open porch 
in front of the matjdtvpa which is supported by four elaborately carved pillars. 
A temple of ^iva, apparently of the later Calukyan period, was discovered and 
excavated under the inner wall of the old fort at Sholapur. Progresa Roport of 
the Archaeological Survey of India, Western C^roie^ 1919, p. 59, 1920, p. 74. 

2 Tamilian Antiquary, No. 3, p. 1. 1909. 

3 Sastri • The Colas, Vol. I, p. 67. 
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THe chronology of the Adiyto has not been settled in all its details, 
but the saint Appar and his younger and more influential contemporary 
Sambandar are known to have lived in the lirst half of the seventh century 
A. D. Sambandar was a contemporary of another Saiva devotee, biruttondar, 
who was the general of the Pallava kmg Narasimhavarman 1, and conquered 
with him Vatapi, the Chalukyan capital, about 642 a. The next important 
saint, Sundaramurti, has been assigned to the early part of the ninth century 
A. D. The saint Seraman Perumal was a contemporary of Sundaramurti.® 

The hymns composed by^ Appar, Sambandar and Sundaramurti form 
the first seven sections of the Saiva canonical literature in Tamil. Of the 
eleven sections of this literature, the first three contain the hymns of 
Sambandar, and the next three those of Appar ; while the seventh is composed 
of the hymns of Sundaramurti. These seven sections, or rather collections, 
constitute the group known as the Tevaram.® The eighth section contains 
the famous Tiruva^akam ot the great saint and poet Manikkavasagar. He 
has been assigned to various dates, but it is almost certain that he is 
considerably earlier than the seventh century, as Appar refers to a 
well-known miracle associated with his life, and mentions a Vacaka who 
seems to be identical with the saint.^ The hymns of the Adiyars give fervid 
expression to intense, seli-efiacing devotion to biva, and proclaim absolute 
faith in His abounding grace and beneficent mission. Their rehgious fervour 
and spiritual depth represent an early phase of Saivism ot which the keynote 
is hhahti. 


Tamil Saivism has an important bearing on the religious conflict, to 
which we have referred in this work. Here, Saivism was in open conflict 
with Jainism, and the antagonism was far more deep-rooted than in the 
Deccan, where the Jama faith continued to be in a favoured position until 
long after its discomfiture at JELanci and Madura. In the Tamil country 
Jainism lost effective royal patronage as early as the seventh century a. d. 
when it had only commenced to obtain royal favour in the Deccan, for 
example, under Pulakesi II. The great Pallava king Mahendravarman 1 was 
converted from J ainism to the Saiva faith by Appar in the first quarter of the 
seventh century a. d. The Saiva saint had been persecuted by Mahendra ; but, 
after his conversion, the king became an ardent champion of the new faith,* 
and IS said to have demolished the Jama monastery at Pataliputtiram, a seat 
of Jaina learning in the South Arcot district, and built a Siva temple on the 
spot.® Appar himself was born a Saiva, became a Jaina and leader of the 
Jaina settlement at Patali (now the modern town of Cuddalore), and later 
reverted to his former religion.® Further to the south, Kun Pandya of 


1 Jovveau-Dubreml: The Pallavas, p. 68. 

2 Aiyangar. Some Gontr%hxi,tzons oj Soxilk Indxa to Indian, Culture^ p. 217. 

3 Tamilian Antiquary (op. oil.), p. 2. 

4 Ibid. No. 4, pp. 1-55. See also Sastri: The Tandy an Kingdom^ p. 67. 

6 Jouveau-Dubreuil; Pallava AntiquitieSf Vol. I, p. 40; Longhurst; Pallava 
Architecture^ Part I, p. 7. 

6 Aiyangar (op. cit.), p. 237. 
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Madura vras similarly converted from Jainism to the Saiva faith by the saint 
Sambandar; and this king has been identified with Ajrikesari Maravarman 
who commenced his reign about the middle of the seventh century A. n/ The 
conversion of Kun Pandya and Mahendravarman I may be regarded as 
a turning point in the history of Samsm in South India, as it meant 
piacticaliy the elimination of Jainism as a serious rival. But the story of the 
persecution of the Jamas, eight thousand of whom are said to have been 
cLuelly put to death at Madura at the instigation of Sambandar, is probably 
an extJggeiation for which the Tamil Furdnas are responsible.* Sambandar 
w’as, however, noted for his anti-Jaina zeal, as he has given vent to his 
implacable hatred ot the Jainas in all his hymns.® The rancour against the 
Jamas lurked in various legends, one of which recounts, for instance, that these 
heretics once sent an elephant to destroy the _city of Madura, but Siva 
petrified the beast in the form of the neighbouring Anamalai hill.^ 

The Saiva Adiyars as well as the Vaisnava Alvars were assiduous in 
combating heresy in tne Tamil land. Manikkavasagar turned against the 
Buddhists, whom^he defeated in argument at Chidambaram and thereafter 
converted to the Saiva faith. He was a high officer of the Pandya king of the 
time until he renounced the w'oild at the call of Siva ; and it is possible that 
Pindyan rule included Chidambaram in his day. The dialectical triumph of 
Manikkavasagar was repeated by Sambandar at Madura, but his opponents 
were the Jainas, who refused to adopt the Saiva faith despite their humilia^ 
tion.® Thus, while the earlier saint was an antagonist of the Buddhists, the 
efforts of Sambandar were directed against Jainism; and, it may be assumed 
that the hostility of so inffuential a leader of religious opinion contributed 
towards the retrogression of the Jaina faith in the South. The r61e of 
Appal in this conflict of rel^ions was no less important, as the conversion of 
Mahendravarman I gave to Saivism one of its greatest patrons and protagoni- 
sts. The decline of Jaimsm in the Tamil country was thus largely due to the 
loss of royal patronage and popular support brought about by the influence 
and missionary zeal of the leading baiva saints.' The process of decay, 
fai-reaching as it was, must have been gradual, as references to Jaina temples 
and images are occasionally found in the records of the succeeding centuries. 
It IS noteworthy that, as late as the first quarter of the tenth century, 
the Pandya king Rajasimha II is said to have endowed, among others, several 
Jaina temples. * xt is clear from such facts that Jainism was not overwhelmed 
so completely as Buddhism by the rising tide of Saivism and Vaisnavism 
in the land.’® 

The paramount influence of Saivism in the Tamil country is also 
attested by the temple architecture of the time, as in the case of the Deccan. 


1 Jouveaa-Dabreail. The Pallavas, -p. 68. 

2 Sastri ; The Pandyan Kxngdom, p. 97. 

3 Tatmlxan Antxguary^ No. 3, p. 7. 

4 Saslri ( op. cit.), p. 4. 

5 Sastri (op. cit ), p. 96. 

6 Sastrx (op. cit.), p. 95. 
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As stated above, the early Cola king Koccenganan is said to have built many 
Siva temples; while the'Tevaram saints celebrate a very large number 
of them in their hymns.^ But, so far as existing examples are concerned. 
South Indian architecture may be said to begin with the Pallavas, or more 
precisely, with the reign of Mahendravarman I in the first quarter of 
the seventh century a. d. The shrines, before his time, appear to have been 
built of perishable materials, but he introduced the art of excavating temples 
in the natural rock in the Tamil country. Almost the first cave temple, 
'caused to be built by King Curious-minded, without bricks, without timber 
and without mortar,^ is the one at MandagappaWsu in the Soutli Arcot district; 
and it was dedicated to Brahma, Visnu and Siva/ Most of the remaining 
caves, with one exception, were excavated for the worship of biva under the 
form of the linga\ and they are found in the North Arcot, Chingleput, 
and South Arcot districts of the Madras Presidency. The name Mahendra 
occurs in inscriptions on the caves at Trichinopoly, Pallavaram, Mahendravadi 
and Vallam ; while one or other of his birudas is mentioned in those on the 
caves at Dalavanur and Siyamahgalam.® Mahendravarman’s comic play 
Mattavildsaprahasana is mentioned in a mutilated inscription on one of the 
caves at Mamandur^ in the North Arcot district. 

One of the inscriptions on the upper cave cut in the rock at 
Trichinopoly contains a verse, which has been taken to refer to Mahendra- 
varman’s former hostility to the baiva religion. The verse in question seems 
to express the hope that, while king Gunabhara ( one of the birudas of 
Mahendravarman I) is a worshipper of the linga emblem, the Unga enshrined 
in the temple will proclaim the fact that he has desisted from ' hostile action \ 
that is, his former persecution of the Saiva faith.® 

Mahendravarman's conversion gave a new impetus to Saivism in the 
Tamil land. Only one of his caves, that at Mahendravadi, is dedicated 
to Visnu. The rock-cut temple at Singavaram in the South Arcot district 
contains a very large image of Visnu sleeping on the serpent Ananta, and is 
thought to belong to the epoch of Mahendravarman on architectural grounds. 
Of the three caves at Vallam (near Chingleput) two are dedicated to Siva, 
one of which contains an inscription of Mahendravarman: the third cave 
is dedicated to Visnu.® Reference may be made in this connection to 
the great rock-cut temple at Undavalli in the Guntur district, situated on the 


1 Tamilian Antiquary^ No 4, p. 30. 

Gonjeevaram Inscription oi. Mahendravarmwit, I, 1919. 

3 Jouveau-Dubreuil: Pallava Antiquities, Vol. 1, p. 39. 

4 Ibid. ; The Pallavas, p. 39. ^ 

5 South Indian Inscriptions^ Vol. I, 1890, p. 29. The temple ia excavated half wav up 

the Trichinopoly rook, and consists of a rook-cat hall measuring 30 feet in length ’’and 
15 feet in -width. A remarkable sculptural panel, carved in the -west -wall of the hall 
and measuring about seven feet square, represents 6iva with four arms, the rio-ht 
upper arm holding the Ganges issuing from his hair. ° 

6 Jouveau-Dubreuil: PdUava Antiquities, Vol. I, pp, 49, 53. ' “ ‘ 
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south bank of the KiahiTin opposilo to B^zwadn. ‘The ioinplo consists of 
a "round floor and tliroc uppoi storeys hewn out of the natural rook. It has 
a frontage of about 90 foot in lonoth* and rises to a hel"ht of 50 foot fioin the 
ground level.' The "lound floor and ospeoiully the fluid or (op storey aie 
unfinished The toniple may bo ^ald in fact to bo foiu -storeyed, hut its 
dillerent storeys aio supposed to ropiosent ‘throe temples of the Mahendra 
period excavated one above the other in the same look.' Tlie piineipal image 
m tlie temple is a huge doeayed image of Visnii l 3 ’ing on the .soipent Ananta 
(bund 111 the second storey ‘A similar jigure exists in the .shrine atl ached to 
the bi" Siv.i temple at Malifibalipinam known as the Shoic temple, and it abo 
occurs in a luige has-roUcf panel in a ^ivn temple close to the Ijighlh(»use ai 
the same place.* Tlie colossal image of Aiuuitasa^ fma and eeitain Vaisiia^a 
sculptures lia\e led itj the belief that the roek-«*u*t temple at Bndavnlh v-as 
originallv dedicated to Visnu. But, ns \vc have seen, it is not lare to find^an 
imago of Visnu, parlicubuly in the Ibim of Anantasajvma, located in a Siva 
temple. ‘'Che style of tho dosrUeeper.s, panels and niches containing ihaivn 
figures, and the "roup of roekeut minialuic Siva temples containing 
ou the lull close by all indicate that Undavalli was a stronghokl of tlio Iwjn 
cult in the seven til century in spite of the presence of VaK>,nava figure^ in 
the big temple.’ Tlie origin of the temples at Undavalli and Bezwada is 
obscure; and ‘there is no actual pioof that they are the works of the 
Pallavas, but their nrchitcnUiral style hcoms to denote that they were 
excavated by the latter and that Iboj’ lopiesont their earliest attempts in 
this direction before the Pnllavas were driven south h}' the Chfihik^'as and 
executed similar but better works in the O'ainil Countrv.'^ 

V 

There is an ancient Pnllnva cave-temple known ns the Onikal 
Mandapa on the east sale of the VodagiiHvara hill bordering the town of 
Tirukkalukkuni am not far from Chinglepiit. The temple was dedicated to 
l§iva as the slirino contains a largo cylindrical granite /iViyo. ‘The style 
of its architeeture clearl}’ denotes that it was oxen vat od in the reign of 
Mahendra.’ The Vodagiu"svara temple on the summit of the hill is likewise 
an ancient structure, but later than the Orukal Mapdapa. Cnivod on the 
back wall of the mum shrine of this temple is the Somaskanda panel represent- 
ing Siva and P.lrvati in the centre with the child Skanda sealed between 
them It raa)’ lie noted tliat the Somaskanda panel is not found in an\’ 


1 Lon'^luirst: Pallnta Arc/nl<'c(nrc, Tnrt I, pp. 5, 22, 27, 29, JoQVCAU-Dubrcnil 
first puinlcd out that the UiulavaUi ca^ Ps closclj ro^cmhle those of Mnhcndrasnrntnn, 
but he thou^Ul that they were the ssork of the Yj'inukupdins who seem to have 
loigucd oil the banks of tbe OodAvnrl and the Krlshnfk towards the end of the sixth 
oontury a. d.,^ before that country was conquered by the Cliuhikyas. 3''urlher, 
as the oaves of Triclunopoly and I’allavaram contain certain surnames of Mahondra- 
varman, wdiich arc all ot Telugu origin, Jouscau-tlubrcntl supposed that Malicndrn- 
varmnn T leigncd over the Tcliign country and imported into the Tamil country the 
a\t that c'cistcd on the banks of the Knshnfi The J'ttUnvat, pp 3J, 33 Longhursi 
assumes, on purely architcctuial gruniuis, that the Iterwadu and Undavalli case* 
temples arc Fnllava inonumcuts of the early' part of the gc\ ciitU century'. 
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shrine of the temples of the Mahendra period. It appears in the reign of 
Narasimhavarman I, e. g. on the back wall of the shrine cell in the Dharmaraja 
Ratha, and occurs in all the Pallava temples of the Rajasimha period. 

Mahendravarman I was succeeded by Narasiihhavarman I in the 
second quarter of the seventh century a. d. He was the founder of the 
sea-coast town of Mamallapuram, now the village of Mahabalipuram, on a 
strip of sand, about 40 miles south of Madras. All his monuments as well as 
those of his grandson Parame^varvarman I (about 655-690 a. d.) are mainly 
found at this place, and consist of cave-temples and the so-called rathas. 
The ca^re-temples are rock-cut excavations of the same style as those of 
the Mahendra period, but there is a distinct improvement in design and 
workmanship. The clumsy pillars with cubical capitals of the Mahendra 
period are replaced by elegant pillars with bulbous capitals, and the interiors 
are 'often decorated with sculptural figures in high-reUef of great beauty 
and executed with remarkable skill. ’ The rathas are monolithic free-standing 
temples, delicately carved, and look like rock-cut models of structural temples.^ 
'A few were dedicated to Vishnu, but most of them were devoted to the 
worship of Siva and his consort Parvati, the latter^sometimes in the form of 
Durgd, In a few cases, a combined worship of Siva and Vis^u seems to 
have occurred in tlie same temple. ’ 

The most remarkable monument at Mahabalipuram is the so-called 
Dharmaraja Ratha, ' a lofty pyramidal-roofed temple with three storeys of 
cell-terraces above the ground floor, rising to a small octagonal dome. ’ The 
ground floor consists of a hall, about 28 feet square, with a projecting portico 
facing the west. As an example of marvellous stone-cutting and carving, 
it is 'quite the most wonderful monument in Southern India. It is also 
veryi nteresting as the prototype of the lofty structural pyramidal temples 
of later times. ’ 

It may be definitely stated that the Dharmaraja Ratha and the 
Ganesa Temple^, 'quite the most finished and ornate’ of all the rathas^ 

1 For example, the so-called Arjuna^s Batha (these local names have no historical 

significance ) represents ‘ a stone model of a small two-storeyed building crowned with 
an octagonal bell-shaped dome mainly of timber construction.’ The Sahadeva’s Batha 
consists of a ground floor and two upper storeys, with a waggon-headed roof. All 
three floors are apsidal-ended like Buddhist caityas or churches. <Like all the other 
so-called rathas^ it is obviously a stone model of a building mainly of wooden 
construction.’ The Bhima’s Batha is waggon-roofed : * it is a stone model of a large 
barn-like building mainly of timber construction. On plan it measures 42 feet in 
length, 25 feet in width and is about 26 feet high.’ The roof of this so-called 
Bhima’s Batha ‘would seem to be the prototype of the ordinary waggon roof of all 
the great gopurams or gate-ways of the South Indian temples.’ The ratha known 
as the Ganesa temple is an oblong monolithic ediflce ‘with two upper storeys and a 
waggon-roof, having two gable end facades with horseshoe bargeboards like Bhfma’s 
Batha which it closely resembles, although much smaller, being only 20 feet in 
length from north to south, 11^ feet in width, and 28 feet in height,’ See 
Longhurst ; Pallava Architecture^ Part II. i 

2 So called, because an image of Gapela was installed in the temple by the villagers in 
recent times. 
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and ' the cave-temples known as the Dharmaraja Mandapa and the Kamanuja 
Mandapa were originally dedicated to SiVa. The name ati/antarhama-pallavei- 
vara-grha,'^the Siva temple of Atyantakama Pallava’, is inscribed on the east 
•and < west I sides of -the third storey of the Dharmaraja Hatha, and occurs 
also in ’ a duplicate inscription on the Gane^a temple and the , Dharmaraja 
Mandapa. Further, a verse condemning those who do not worship Siva 
occurs in the same inscription, and is fomid also inscribed on the Ramanuja 
Mandapa^. As regards atyantorhdma, it seems to have been a hiruda of both 
Narasimhavarman I and Paramesvaravarman I. The name Sri-Narasimha 
and the, epithet atyanta-hdma occur, the former twice, in a string of inscrip- 
tion (Nos. 1-16) engraved in an aichaic alphabet on the Dharmaraja Ratha, 
showing that it was founded by Narasimhavarman I. The name Paramesvara 
and the title Atyantakama occur in the duplicate inscription on the Ganesa 
temple and the Dharmaraja Mandapa, and it is probable that the reference is 
to Paramesvaravarman I.^ As both these temples are called atyanta-hdma- 
palla/Desvara-grha^ the title Atyantakama is here thought to refer to 
Paramesvaiavaiman I. But the name atyanta-hdma-pallave^vaQ'o-grha is 
inscribed .also on the east side of the third storey of the Dharmaraja Ratha 
(Inscription No. 17), not in the archaic alphabet of Inscriptions 1-16, 
but in the florid alphabet used in the inscriptions on the Dharmaraja 
Mandapa and the Ganesa temple. It is therefore supposed that the Dharma- 
raja Ratha was built by Narasimhavarman I, but it was consecrated by 
Paramesvaravarman I, surnamed Atyantakama, who gave it the name of 
AtyantakamapallaveSvara.® 

Most of the other temples at Mahabalipuram were devoted to the 
worship of ^Siva. The rock-cut temple near the Durga shrine is a large 
five-celled Saiva temple similar, on plan and in dimensions, to the temple of 
Mahendravarman at Pallavaram.* The central shrine of the Trimurti temple 
was dedicated to Siva, and 'contains a basrehef carved on the back wall 
representing a four-armed standing image of Siva.’ The so-called Aijuna’s 
Ratha was also dedicated to Siva, and contained a head of the deity surmounted 
by the trident. It is believed that ‘ these trident heads were set up in the 
shrine cells in place of the usual Siva hngas. The custom appears to have 
been peculiar to the Pallavas as such images do not seem to have been dis- 
covered elsewhere.’ The Mahisasura Mandapa is a large triple-ceUed Saiva 
cave-temple : ' a socket hole, cut in the centre of the floor of the cell, points to 
the fact that it had, or was designed for a Siva linga.* A large square panel 
on the back wall of the shrine chamber contains a bas-relief representing the 
Sukhasdna group (Siva, Parvati, the child Skanda and the bull Nandi). 

j — 

2 ii v. 2. 

V. 5. Paramesvara in v. 2 primarily 

refers to ^iva, but seems to refer also to the king of that name. 

3 See South Ind%an Inscriphom, Vol, I, 1890, pp. 1--6; Jouveau-Dubrevuls Pallava 

" Antzquities, Vol. I, pp, 60-64:. 

4 Longhurst (op. oit.), p. 13. 
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‘ ' ' The two cave-temples known as the Varaha Mandapa and the Varaha 

Temple appear to be the only ancient Vaisnava shrines at Mahabalipuram. 
Carved in bas-relief in four large panels on the walls of the former are remark- 
able sculptures representing the Varaha Avatara, the Vamana Avatara, 
Laksmi and Durga. The Varaha Temple contains a large bas-relief, 8 feet 
high, of the Boar Incarnation, carved ^on the back wall of the shrine chapober. 
Vaisnavism seems to have ousted the Saiva faith from its dominant position at 
Mamallapuram at a much later date when the lingas were cast out of the 
shrines, and some of the Siva temples damaged and subjected to what has been 
called Vaisnava vandalism/ But there is no doubt that during the Pallava 
period Mamallapuram was a stronghold of Saiva worship. 

There must have been Saiva temples at other places besides 
Mamallapuram during the reigns of Narasimhavarman I and Paramesvaravar- 
man I. The Kuram plates issued by the latter, sometime after his victory 
over the Chalukya Vikramaditya I in 674 a. d., record a grant to the Siva 
temple of Vidyavinita PaUave^vara, which has been identified with the 
dilapidated Siva temple at Kuram, a village near Conjeeveram.^ At Melacheri 
in the South Arcot district there is a cave-temple dedicated to Siva, which 
contains an inscription recording the fact that it was built by the emperor 
Candraditya. It has been surmised by Jouveau-Dubreuil on paleographic 
grounds that Candraditya was a name of Narasiihhavarman I or Paramesvara- 
varman I.® 

f 

The Pallava cave-temples* are small in comparison with the stupendous 
excavations at EUora, and appear to have gone out of vogue by the end of the 
seventh century. Parame^varavarman I was succeeded by his son Narasirii- 
havarman II, or Rajasimha, who distinguished himself by his piety and devo- 
tion to Siva. About the first decade of the eighth century a. d., he built 
the central shrine of the Kailasanatha temple at Conjeeveram, the Shore 
Temple at Mahabalipuram, and the old Siva temple at Panamalai in the South 
Arcot district.^ The temples of Rajasimha possess fluted black stone lingas^ 


1 Longburst (op. cit.), Part II, pp. 6, 34, 37. ‘The comparatively ruined and desecrat- 
ed state of the 6aiva shrines, and the dispersion, overthrow and destruction of hngaa^ 
together with the unmolested state of the Vaishnava temples and symbols, suggest 
strongly the violent overthrow of the 6aiva by the Vaishnava faith’ at Mamallapu- 
ram. The interior of the so-called Bamanuja Mandapa was completely wrecked, and 
one of the pillars of the Mahisasura Mandapa was cut out and removed to the 

Varaha Temple, presumably, to be used in the construction of the modern 

erected in front of the old rockcut shrine. ‘The few Tamil inscriptions dating from 
1073 to 1235 A. D. that have been found at Mamallapuram, indicate that the 
Vaignava sect was dominant during that period, and its followers seem to have 
remained in the ascendant down to the present day. They still occupy the Varaha 
Temple and the large modern-looking Sthalogayana Temple in the village and keep 
up the services of their sect therein,’ ' ' 

2 Jouveau-Dubreuil: 2Vic PaWawas, p. 45. 

3 Ibid.: Pallava AntiquitieSf Vol. I, p. 66. 

4 One of the largest, the so-called Mahi§asura Mapdapa, is *32 feet long from north to 
south, 16 feet wide and 12^ feet high.’ 

5 See Longhurst: Pallava Architecture, Part IJL 
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and on the back wall of the shrine is carved the Somaskanda panel represent- 
ing Siva and Parvati, seated, with the child Skanda on the latter’s knee. The 
temple of Airavatesvara at Conjee veram is also dedicated to Siva, and bears 
all the characteristics of the style of Rajasimha, but it is not definitively known 
whether it was built in his reign.^ 

The Shore Temple is built on the shore within a few feet of the sea 
at Mahabahpuram. Prom an architectural point of view, it appears to be 
earlier than the central shrine of the Kailasanatha temple, as the latter seems 
to be mainly a development of the former. The Shore Tetnple faces the sed 
on the east side, and at the back facing the west is another Siva temple, 
smaller in size, but built in the same style as the main building. ' The stepped 
tower over the central shrine is divided into three main storeys, like' Dharma- 
raja’s ratha, and is crowned with the usual umbreUa-shaped ornament surmount- 
ed by a lofty black stone or urn-finial.’ 

The central shrine of the Kailasanath temple at Oonjeeveram is 
called Rajasimhesvara in old inscriptions, as it was built by Rajasimha; 
while his son Mahendravarman III seenis to have completed the edifice. 
Mahendravarman III built also a smaller Siva temple with a waggon-headed 
roof, now called Narade^vara, in front of the Kailasanatha Temple, and named 
it Mahendresvara, oi Mahendravarmeivara, after himself.® At a distance of 
26 feet to the east, in front of the central shrine of the Kailasanatha or 
Rajasimhe^vara temple, is an old Mandapa or pillared hall which seems to 
have been built about the same time as the temple. It is now connected 
with the latter ‘ by an unsightly modern apartment with an entrance on the 
south side.’ ‘The pyramidal tower over the central shrine is divided into 
three main storeys rising to a total height of about 50 feet and is crowned 
with the usual umbrella ornament surmounted by an um-hnial.’ 

The provision of procession paths and big enclosures arouhd the 
temples of the Rajasimha period is an entirely new feature, as in the earlier 
Pallava temples it was not customary to surround the shrine witha circumam- 
bulatory passage or procession path, nor was any attempt rciade to provide 
walled enclosures or temple-yards around the shrmes prior to this period. * It 
would appear that, originally, the procession path, or passage around the 
shrine was open to the sky as in the Shore Temple. In the Panamalai 
and Oonjeeveram temples, we find the passage closed with a flat roof and the 
interior in total darkness.’ ‘The style of the temples of the earlier period 
shows that the Hinduism of those early days was a simple, straight-forward 
form of worship conducted openly, and free from that secrecy and mysticism 
which forms such a striking feature of that religion in later times, necessitat- 
ing the provision of secret passages around the shrine^ gloomy interiors and 
high-walled enclosures, features quite unknown m the earhfer examples.’ Tlie 
elaboration of^structural details and appendages shows that the cults of the 
temples and Saiva iitual in particular tended to become more and more 
elaborate and complex, say from the eighth century onwards. 

1 Jouveau-Dubieuil: The FallavaSf p. 4t. 

2 Longhurat (^op. cit. ), Part HI, p. 10. 
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The temple of Kailasanatha at Conjeeveram is of considerable 
historical importance, as it serves as one of the connecting links between the 
architecture of Southern India and that of the Deccan. The Chalukya 
Vikramaditya II (733-746 a. d.), who invaded the Pallava dominions 
( Tundaka-visaya or Tondai-mandalam ), defeated the Pallava king Nandi- 
varman and entered KaucI or Conjeeveram. But he spared the PaUava 
capital and seems to have respected and admired its monuments, the Raja- 
siihhesvara or the Kailasanatha temple in particular. It is stated in the 
Vakkaleri grant that he acquired great religious merit by restoring to the 
stone temple of Rajasimhesvara, caused to be built by Narasimha-pota-varman, 
and to other temples, the gold, which had probably been confiscated by his 
subordinates without his permission.^ That Vikramaditya II visited the 
Kailiisnatha temple seems to be proved by a Kanarese inscription engraved on 
a pillar of the ancient Mandapa in front of the central shrine, which begins 
with the name of “Vikramaditya Satyasraya SrI-PrthivI-vallabha”, and 
mentions the temple of Rajasimhesvara.^ As mentioned above, the great 
temple of Viriipaksa at Pattadakal was built by the queen consort of 
Vikramaditya II in commemoration of his conquest of KaiicI ; and the superior 
technique of that temple, as compared with the shrine of Vijayesvara built 
by his predecessor Vijayaditya, has been explained by supposing that 
Vikramaditya II must have brought with him skilled artisans from the 
southern capital. That this is not a mere guess is shown by an inscription on 
the eastern gateway of Virupak§a, which speaks of the builder of the Lokes- 
vara (Virupak^a) temple as *the most eminent sutradhan of the southern 
country.’ Further, “high up on the front or east face of the temple of 
Papanatha at Pattadakal is an inscription in praise of a certain Chattara- 
Revadi-Ovajja who is said to have ‘made the southern country’, i. e. was the 
builder of the temples of the southern country. He belonged to the same 
guild, the Sarvasiddhi-acaryas, as the builder of Viriipaksa in the last 
inscription.” It is therefore probable that the old temple of Vijayesvara at 
Pattadakal was constructed by local builders, and that of Viriipaksa by. more 
capable architects from the Pallava capital.® It may be assumed that 
Vikramaditya's conquest of KancI indirectly gave a stimulus to the building 
art and the baiva faith in the Deccan, and the temples of Conjeeveram and 
the shrine of Rajasimhesvara in particular seem to have been the main source 
of inspiration. 

Narasimhavarman II or Rajasimha was succeeded by Mahendra- 
varman III, and the latter by Paramesvaravarman II. Paramesvaravarman 
II built an important Visuu temple, that ofVaikuntha Perumal at Conjee- 


Souih Inxlxan Ins- 


criptions^ Vol. I, p. 146, 

Ibid. p. 147. The inscription records that the hing, having captured KaCcX and 
spected the riches of the temple, gave them again to the god i, e, did not confiscate 
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the property of the temple. Ep, Ind,^ Vol. Ill, p. 359. 

Couscns; Ghohttyan Architecture cf the Kant^rese DistviclSy p, 61, 
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veram) of 'whieli we shall speak later. The ^iva temple' of Virattanesvara at 
Tiruvadi in the South Arcot district contains an inscription belonging to 
the reign of Paramesvara-Pottaraiyar, and might perhaps be attributed 
to Paramesvaravarman II.^ 

There was a change in the line of succession after Paramesvaravar- 
man II, and Nandivarman Pallavamalla came to the throne about 720 
A. D. The Pallavas reigned for a further period of more than a century 
and a half, and continued the tradition of building temples in honour of 
Siva. These shrines are smaller in size, of which the best examples are 
the temples of Muktesvara and Matangesvara at Oonjeeveram. The first may 
be assigned to about the middle of the eighth _century and the second 
to its end.® The temple of Kailasanatha at Alambakkam founded by 
Dantivarman, who succeeded Nandivarman Pallavamalla towards the end 
of the eighth century a. d., was probably rebuilt during the Cola period. To 
the later Pallava period also belong the temple of Parasuramesvara at 
Gudimallam near Renigunta^and that of Vadamallisvara at Oragadam near 
Chingleput. It is said that Siva temples with the name Parasuramesvara are 
not rare in the South, and they are believed to owe their existence to 
Para^urama. The temple at Oragadam is apsidahended, and modelled on 
the style of the rock-cut temple known as Sahadeva’s Ratha at Mahabali- 
puram. * Apsidal-ended temples of this typ^e are not uncommon in Southern 
India, and as a rule are dedicated to ^iva. Perhaps in adopting this 
style of building from the Buddhists, the Brahmanas saw in its apsidal-ended 
plan the sacred form of the linga or phallic emblem of Siva, and thus 
cbnsidered it an appropriate design for Saivite temples.’ 

One of the latest Pallava temples dedicated to Siva is that of 
Virattanesvara at Tiruttani, which belongs to the reign of Aparajita, the 
last of the Pallavas, and was therefore built in the last quarter of the 
ninth century. ‘ It is square on plan with a small porch or hall facing 
the east giving access to a shrine chamber 6 feet square.’ ‘The tower 
or Vimdna over the shrine chamber is designed like ■ a small model of 
a Buddhist caitya and bears a striking resemblance to Sahadeva’s Ratha.’ 

That Saivism was the prevailing religion during the Pallava period is 
shown by the Pallava monuments, most of which are dedicated to Siva. 
It has been said of the Pallava capital that ‘in the south the honour 
belongs to one city only and that is Kanci. It seems that this position 
was attained by KaucI under the orthodox rule of the Pallavas and mainly by 
the religion of Saivism ;which they propagated and favoured' together with 
the greatness of the Saiva saints who flourished there. Buddhism and 
Jainism both found followers in the Pallava empire, but the religion of 
the ruling family and the people generally was Saivism. They built a 

few Vi§nu temples, but Siva was their family deity, and Kanci is still 

— ■ ■ - - - 

1 Jouveau-Dubreuil: PaZZavas, p. 46. 

2 For the later Pallava temples see Longhurst (op. oit.>), .Part III and Jouveau* 

Dubreuil: Vol, II, 
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the greatest stronghold of Saivism in the south, and the most devout 
Saiva poets and saints belong to that oity.^’ The simultaneous existence 
ofYaisnavism cannot indeed be ruled out, but it seems to have played 
a subsidiary r61e during the Pallava period and probably long after. The 
earliest of the Alvars were associated with Kahci, but it is not easy to assign 
dates or the extent of their influence on contemporary society. Tirumangai, 
the last ot the Alvars, has been assigned to the eighth century, and he was 
probably a contemporary of Nandivarman Pallavamalla.^ Among the great 
Pallavas, Paramesvaravarman II appears to have been a devout Vaisnava, and 
the Vaikuntha Perumal temple built by him at Kanci is one of the few large 
Pallava temples dedicated to Yisnu.^ The Kesava Perumal temple at 
Kuram near Conjeeveram is another Pallava shrine dedicated to Yisnu. It 
contains an inscription of the reign of Dantivarman, and there is no doubt 
that the temple belongs to the latter half of the eighth century.* Similar 
traces of Yaisnavism are found in the Pandya country where, as we have seen, 
some of the early triumphs of Saivism had been achieved. In 770 a. d. 
Marangari or Madhurakavi, a minister of the Pandya king Yaraguijia 
Nedunjadayan built a stone temple for Yisi?.u in the Anamalai hill near 
Madura, and gave a village to some Brahmins apparently on the occasion of 
the installation of the image of Narasimha in the temple. The king, too, 
built a large temple for Yisnu, but though he is^ called parama-vaimavan in 
inscriptions, he was liberal in his benefactions to Saiva temples.® 

The Pallavas were^supplanted by the Colas about the end of the 
ninth century a. d. when Aditya I defeated Aparajita, thc^ last independent 
king of the Pallava dynasty. The C9las were ardent Saivas, and their 
rule prolonged the domination of the Saiva faith. They were also great 
builders of temples, and from an architectural point of view, the later 
Pallava style merges into the early Cola. According to the Anbil plates, 
Aditya I (circa 871-907 a, n. ) built on both banks of the Kaveri tall stone 
temples ^n honour of biva. After his death, a bive temple called by the 
names Adibyesvara and Kodandaramesvara was founded in his memory 
by his son and successor Parantaka I ( 907-953 A. n. ). As already mentioned. 


1 Longlmrst ( op. cil. ), Part III, p. 9. 

2 Aiyangar (op. cit,), p. 276. 

3 Like the Kailasanatha temple, the pyramidal tower consists of a central shrine on 
the ground floor and three upper storeys. The one on the ground floor contains a 
large four-armed image of "Visnu in a sitting posture. The shrine of the first floor 
contains a fairly large image of Visnu in the form of Anantasayana. The cell on the 
second floor contains a smaller image of Visnu. The third story of the tower is 
hollow. The Anantasayana form of Visnu seems to have been popular in the South. 
Between the Shore Temple and the small attendant l§iva temple at Mahabalipur^m, 
‘is a third shrine containing a large decayed stone image of Visnu in a recumbent 
position and representing that deity in the form of Anantasayana.’ It is an oblong 
cell built up against the back wall of the smaller Siva temple, and appears to be a 
later addition. Longhurst (op. cit.), pp. 3, 16. 

d Jouveau-Dubreuil: Vol. II, p. Id. 

5 Sastri : The Pandyan Kingdovif p, 63. e , 
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the custom of founding such memorial temples dedicated to Siva was also 
prevalent in the Deccan in the tenth century. Parantaka I is known to 
have covered with gold the Siva temple at Cidambaram. ‘In fact Parantaka’s 
reign was a great epoch in the history of South Indian temple architecture, 
’’ and the work of temple-building begun by Aditya was continued vigorously 
during the best part of his reign.’ ^ 

South Indian Saivism may be said to have reached its apogee 
during the reign of Rajaraja I (985-1014 a. d.). The great literary 
reorganisation of Tamil ^Saivism took place in his time. The hymns and 
devotional poems of the Saiva saints ■^re collected and arranged in eleven 
sections, or Tirumurai, by Nambi Andar Nambi, a Brahmin priest of 
Tirunaraiyur in the Tanjore district, under the patronage of Rajaraja Abhaya 
!Kulasekhara_ Cola, identified with Rajaraja I.** The encouragement 
of Nambi Andar Nambi in his great undertaking was not the only 
Service rendered by Rajaraja I to the cause of Saivism. It was he who 
built the celebrated Siva temple at Tanjore, the Rajaraje^vara, perhaps the 
most magnificent creation of the South Indian building art, with the 
vmdna, or tower, rising ‘ over the sanctum to a height of nearly 200 feet 
on ""a square base of about a hundred feet.’ Rajaraia who invaded and 
conquered Ceylon seems to have built a stone temple to biva at Polonnaruwa, 
the new capital of the island, founded after the destruction of the ancient 
capital Anuradhapura by the invading armies. It is a small but beautiful 
structure,* and one of ‘the few Hindu monuments in Ceylon, which are 
stiU in a good state of preservation/ The Siva temple at Dadapuram in 
the South Arcot district bears an inscription of Rajaraja, and is another 
well-preserved example of the early Cola style of the tenth century a. d.® 
It may also be noted that an inscription of the twenty-fourfch year of the 
reign of Rajaraja I records a sale of land, tax-free, for the pavitrdrohana 
ceremony in honour of Mahadeva of the Candramaulisvara temple by certain 
residents of Merpadi alias Rajasrayapuram.^ Pavitrarohana or Pavitraro- 
pana is an important Saiva rite .described in detail in hdnaswagurucleva- 
padclhati ( Kriydpddaj chap. XXI ). 

Rajaraja I was succeeded by his son Rajendra I who reigned 
till 1044 A. D. The latter is said to have imported Saivas from the banks 
of the Ganges and settled them in Xancipura and in the Cola country. 
The great Siva temple built by him in his new capital Gangaikondacolapuram 
still stands amidst the ruins of the city in the Triehinopoly district. The 
emphasis on mmdnas of stupendous height is the outstanding feature of 
the early Cola style at Tanjore and Gangaikonda-colapuram. 

^ ^ It is not necessary for our purpose to pursue further the course of 
Saivism in South India. The finishing touch to the devotional literature 


1 Sastri iPAe (7o?as, Vol. I, Chap. VII. 

2 TamtXmn Antiquary No. 3, 1909, p. 2. 

3 Jouveau-Dubreuil. Hravidian Architecture^ -g, , 

4 Sa8tri(op, oit), p. 512. 
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of Tamil Saivism may be said to have been given by Sekkilar in the tv^relfth 
century, by recounting the lives of the Saiva saints in hiS Pcriyaimrdnam^ 
based on the earlier work of Nambi Andar Nambi. The organisation 
of Vaisnavism initiated by Nathamuni in the tenth century and continued by 
Yamunacarya was completed about this time by Ramanuja, who seems to have 
been an elder contemporary of Sekkilar. The activity of the Vaisnava 
Acaryas thus falls within the period of the baivite Colas. Rajaraja the Great 
was liberal in his outlook, and though a devout baiva, built Visnu temples 
in Mysore and richly endowed others.^ But it is significant that Ramanuja 
and his followers were persecuted by a Cola king usually supposed to be 
Kulottuiiga I who commenced his reign in 1070 a. n. There are other 
instances of the Cola persecution of the Visnu cult ; and, in any case, the 
initial triumph of Ramanuja was achieved not in the Cola country, but 
in Mysore under Bittideva or Visnuvardhana Hoysala who reigned in the 
first halt of the twelfth century. 


APPENDIX IV 

The KalSmtjkha Sect 

In Chapter XIII, p. 350, we have referred to the important 
Kalamukha sect and its influence in the Mysore country in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries. The Kalamukhas were influential also in the Cola 
country from about the tenth century a, d. ; and the relevant evidence 
is summarized by Prof. Nilakanta Sastri in his Colas, Vol. II (part I), 
p. 494. A maiha of the Kalamukhas existed at Melpadi (North Arcot), 
where Krjsna III established his camp during his invasion of the Cola 
kingdom, as recorded in Somadeva’s Yasastilaka. Kalamukha teachers 
bearing the names Sailarasi and Jnanarasi are mentioned in connection 
with endowments in the temple of Tiruvanaikkoyil (Chingieput) in the 
years 1127, 1205 and 1231. A Kalamukha teacher sold some land to the 
temple at Koyil Tevarayanpettai (Tanjore district) in 1123 A. n. 

As we have seen, the Kalamukhas of the Mysore region were 
Pa^upatas, and are often described as exponents of the Lakula creed; and 
iometimes a teacher is compared to Lakulisvara, the founder of the system, or 
styled as Lakulisvara-Pandita. Similar evidence is furnished by the Cola 
inscriptions. The head of the onatha of the Kalamukhas at Melpadi was, 
for instance, called LakulI^vara-Pandita. Some of these Kalamukha teachers 
are called also mahdvratin, ‘ possessed of the great vow An inscription from 
Jambai (South Arcot) of the reign of the Cola king Virarajendra (1063-69 
A. D. ) mentions a Mahavratin Lakulisvara-Pandita in connection with the 
local temple. An inscription of the twentieth year of the reign of Krsna III, 
i. e. about 959 a. n., describes how a certain man of a noble family, 


1 Sastri (op. oit, ), p. 224. 
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a devoted * friend of the Cola prince Kajaditya, turned ascetic aftel* the 
death of the latter on the battlefield (see p. 2), and became a mahdvratin, 
under the name of Caturanana Pandita, and the head of the matlia at 
Tiruvorriyur (Chingleput district). It is difficult to explain why the 
Kalamukha ascetics are styled here as mahdvratin, which is the usual name for 
Kapalikas (see p. 358). It is true that the Kalamukhas are sometimes 
described as a sect very much akin to the Kapalikas who were notorious 
for their evil practices. But the Kalamukhas of the, Mysore and Cola 
inscriptions weie followers of the Pasupata system, and could hardly have 
been affiliated to the degenerate Kalamukha sect mentioned by Yamuna Muni 
and Bamanuja. It is, of course, not impossible that among the members of the 
Kalamukha Pasupata sect there were a few who might have adopted the 
Kapalika way of life and figured as the Kalamukhas stigmatized by the 
Vaisnava teachers. 

The Kalamukha teachers described in the Cola inscriptions as 
Mahavratins might be same as the Mahapasupatas mentioned by Udayana in 
his Nydyorkusumdnjali, which was composed in north India towards the 
end of the tenth century, about the time when the Kalamukha Pasupatas 
were becoming prominent in the south. We have noted (p. 241) that 
the commentators on Nydyaku&umdnjali explain Mahapasupatas as those 
Pasupatas who observe mahdvrata or the great vow. A certain amount 
of doctrinal affinity seems to have existed as between the Pasupatas and 
the Kapalikas ( see p. 241 ) ; but it seems certain that mahdvrata did not 
exclusively mean the Kapalika cult, and the term mahdvratin was applied 
also to the Kalamukha Pasupata teachers of the south. 

We learn from Sastri Colas (op. cit.) that a chieftain named 
Vikramakesari 'presented a big matha to a Kalamukha teacher named 
Mallikarjuna who was his gunij and gave him also eleven villages attached to 
the matha for the maintenance of fifty Asita-vaktra, that is, Kalamukha 
ascetics. Vikramakesari belonged to Kodumbalur (Pudukkottah) and was an 
ally of the Cola king Parantaka II who ruled after 953 a. d. On p. 
359 we have connected Mallikarjuna with the disreputable Kalamukha sect ; 
but in the light of the evidence furnished by the Cola inscriptions, it will 
be more appropriate to suppose that he was one of the Kalamukha Pasupata 
teachers who figure so prominently in the religious life of the, south from 
about the tenth century onwards. These teachers, respected and patronized 
by kings, and in charge of monastic establishments, could hardly be supposed 
to have belonged to a sect akin to the Kapalikas merely on, account of 
the similarity of names. 
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etc. 
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As'maka is called Assaka 
, in Pali literature, and Podana is the 
same as the ancient Potana, the capital 
of Assaka, which is one of the seven 
Kingdoms of India mentioned in a verse 
. cited in the Mahagovinda Suttanta of the 
DlgJianihaya, In the Suttanipaia (verse 
977), Assaka is located on the banks of 
the Godavari, The name appears as As- 
maka in the MahnmsiUi Yol. 3, p, 208, 


The Asmaka country thus corresponds to 
, the Hizamabad District of Hyderabad 
State and the adjoining territory, and 
possibly cpyered in ancient times the 
southernmost area of Berar as well as the 
northern part of Hyderabod, See also 
Sarkar: The VaJeataJeas and the AimaJea 
country in iSQf Yol. XXII, p. 233 and 
Mirashi: Historical Data in Haxdin^s 
Hasakumdracarita in ABORI^ Yol. XXYT, 

p. 20. 
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History of the Hehkan, section III. 

Bhumitilaka, see under Janapada, 

Campa, Book YI, section 8 (aT^iTWg^..,,..=gTqT 2 rt 
ijj^) Near Bhagalpur, The ancient 
capital of the kingdom of Anga. 

Oedi, Book III (%i^g etc.). The capital 

of Cedi was Tripuri (Tewar, near Jubbal- 
pur). Under 1.207 comm, explains Cedi 
as Kundinapura. i , 

Ceraina, Book III. Yasodhara is described 

qT%;fT5i5[nc*’* Cerama = Cera = Kerala (Ma- 
labar). In 1, 208 the Cera king is 
addressed thus ; The 

reading of the printed text, is a 
mistake, as the mss, read Kerala 

IS mentioned several times : 

Bo okI; 3. 247; 3. 11 2 : 

'ETfl; !• 210; and 

etc. Book III, p. 431, 

Cola, see under Cerama. Also 3. 247, Of- 

186 ; 
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Book I. The tradition r 1 Cola 
. country is represented by tho modern 
districts of Triolunopolj’^ and Tanjorc and 
part of Pudukkottah State. Comm, on 
3.247 calls the Cola country Mafijisthrulosn, 
‘The lond of madder’, also Samangadesa 
■( under 1. 86 ), aamanga being samo as 
mavjisthu. Under 1. 208 
^g) comm, identifies tho Cola country 
■with Gnngapura, which seems to be an 
' abbreviated Sanskntized form of G.ingai- 
kon(la*colapuram, the Cola capital during 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries, ‘ at the 
meeting point of the modem districts of 
Trichinopoly, S. Arcot and Tanjoro.’ 

Clinkara, Book IV, p. 138. A city associated 
in a legend with the sage Brhaspati. 

Pahala., Book VII, section 29. Same as Bahala 
or Duhala identified Mith the kingdom 
of Cedi (q. V.). Somadeva describes it 
as full of sugarcane grovos, and says that 
the city of Svastimati is in Dahulu (am 
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DRs'axna, Book IV, p, 153, Also 

Book III, p. 568. The capital of 
Dasarna was Vidis'il, the remains of which 
are between the rook of Bhilsa and the 
hill of Udnyagiri, In the midst of this 
buried city is the hamlet of Besnagar, in 
Gwalior State. Comm, says qffqr 
^fl qf r-^ ig; Uasurna is 

identified with East Malwa and the ad- 
joining region with its capital at Vidisri 
and the rivers Dasainii (modern Dhnsan) 
and Vetravatl (modern Belwa) running 
through it. IHQ, Vol. XXI, p. 61, 

Ekaealsrapura, Book VII, section 22. 

Ekanasi, Book V (explained in comm, as 
Ujjayinl), p. 226. Mentioned also in 
Book VII, section 25, and located in 
Avanti. 

Girikuta, Book VII, section 29. 

Hastanagapura, see under Kurujangala. 

Hemapura, Book VI, section 15. 

IndTakBACka, Book VI, seotion 9. Tho city 
of Eanrnkapuia, ako, called Muyupurl, is 


located in the Indrakaceba country. The 
name Baunikapura is omitted in the print- 
ed text, and supplied hero from tho raanu* 
scripts, llaurukapurn seems io he the 
lloruKa of the Buddhist texts, the capital 
of SovTra, .in important centre of the 
coasting liado, appniently on the Gulf of 
Catch. Bhys Davids' Buddhist India, 
p. 38. Cf. 2Iahdta8ln, Vol. 3, p. 208; 

Janapada, Book VI, section 5. The capital 
of Janapada Mas Bhumililakapnra The 
plnco IS not identified, but for early coins 
of .Tanapada soe Tlapson Indian Coins, 
p. 12. Janapada ■was perhaps near the 
Kuru country, .as in the story in question 
(Sec Chap. XVI) two friends, banished 
from Bhumitilnhapuia, como to llastinu'> 
gapura in ICurujrifigala 

Eakandi, see under Kampilja. 

Kalidasa, name of a forest, near Ahicchatro, 
on the Jnlasfihini river (cicffif^rfpTIJjqi^snr- 
Uirlcl Book VI, 

section 15). 

Kalinga, Book V. Sudutta is described ns 
the lord of the Mahendra monntnin, the 
home of elephants, in K.alinga 

q^;) Tho Kaliuga forest, famous for its 
elephants, is thus defined in a verse 
quoted in the comm, on Book II ; stR — 

The elephants of 
Kahiign nrc referred to also in Ta^astiiaha 
3. 248. 

Kamboja l. 21 1 

Book I. Comm, on 
Book II (Sqfilq identifies 

Kamboja with Bahlrkadesa(modorn Balkh 
in Northern Afghanistan). Under 1. 211 
comm, identifies Kamboja svith Kashmir 
and the neighbouring countries, and calls 
the Kamboja women large-headed ; 

• It explains also 

' ' v^ag near Gaudlifua ‘m tho extreme north- 
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•wrest, with Dvaraka as its capital’. Rhys 
Davids ( op. cit. ), p. 28. 

Kampilya, Book YII, section 32 

Identihed 

with Kampil in Farrnkhabad District, U. 
P. The city of Kakandi, described as a great 
commercial centre ( d'l ?: l^?TT 

Ihid. ), seems to have been in the 
neighbourhood of Kampilya, as the miser 
Sagaradatta goes from the latter city to 
K§.kand! on hearing of the death of his 
nephew, and returns not long after. Ka- 
kandi is mentioned also in Book VII, 
section 24. It was the birth place of the 
Jaina Tirthamkara Puspadanta. Soma- 
deva says 

Kanakagiri, Book III, p. 566. A mountain 
near D] 3 ayini. Yasodhara, the king of 
D 33 ayinT, is described as the lord of 
Ranakagiri. Comm, says that Kanakagiri 
is the name of a city on the Suvarnagiri 
mountain, four Kroias from U 33 ayin! 


( ^ era: Wfrrfl* 
STf*^ I ) 

Ka^ahi, Book V. A village near Djjayini. 
The inhabitants of the village manufactur* 
ed woolen shawls or carpets and leather 

saddles. Somadeva says 



vrfTr%, Comm, says 
=q;^q^2irR3!:. 

Karahatai Book V. Sarhad on the confluence 
of the Krishna and the Koina in Satara 
District, Bombay Province. Somadeva 
describes Karahata as a prosperous coun- 
try and gives an interesting picture of a 
large dairy farm of the locality. He 
> refers also to the tall gold-crested edifices 
of Karahata: ‘ert^r ^ 

5rf^F?r i ’ 

Kar^iato 1. 185 and i 

Book I. Roughly the ! 
country between the Godavari and the 
Kaveri, bordering on the Arabian Sea in 
the West, and extending approximately to 
78' longitude in the East. Sources qf> 
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Karioatala History ^ Vol. I, p. VII, Under 
1. 211 comm, explains 

Karnata as comprising Vidara and other 
places. Vidara 

is modern Bidar ( District and Town) in 
Hyderabad State. Comm, on Book I 
identifies Karnata with Vanavasa (or 
Vanavasi); 

Kaunga, Book III; etc., p. 431. 

Same as Kongudesa, “the western part of 
Maisur as far as Handidrug, together with 
Coimbatore and Salem.” Rapson ; Indian 
Goins, p. 36. 

Hiaus'auibl} Book III ( ^ ^1 

ipigrrO* Identified with Kosam on the 
Jumna, about 30 miles west of Allahabad. 
Kausambi was the capital of the Vatsa 
country Comm, says 

If 

Gavyuti, as a measure of distance, is taken 
to mean two Krosas or four miles, Kaus- 
ambi, according to the commentary, is 
about 17 6 miles from Gopaoala or Gwaliof. 
KausSmbi is mentioned also in Book VII, 
section 26. In an early Buddhist text 
(the Maha-Sudassana-Suttanta of the 
Dlghanihaya) Kosambi is mentioned 
as one of the great cities, the others being 
Campa, Ra 3 agaha, Benares etc. 

Kira 3.249 ^l^frrJTO* Kashmir. Cbmm. 

Krathakais’ika) Book III : fetc.j 

p. 431 and , p. 667. Comm, 

explains the term as Viratadesa, corres- 
ponding roughly to the present territory 
of Jaipur and Alwar States. Kalidasa 
identifies Krathakaisika with Vidarbha 
(Berar and the ad 3 oining territory) in 
Eaghuvamia 5. 60, 61. 

Kuntala l. 211 “In 

the inscriptions of the later Kadambas, 
the progenitor of the Kadamba family 
(sometimes called Mayuravarman, but 
in some cases Mukkana or Trilocana 
Kadamba) is represented as the ruler of 
the Kuntala country which is described 
as the land round the capital city ^oi^' 
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Vanavasi in the North Nanai a District 
The territories of the Kadamhas of V ana- 1 
vSsi comprised the North Nanara District j 
and parts of Mysore, Belgaum and Dhar-i 
■vrar. Soniadeva seems to have this area j 
in his mind. See Sarkar in IJSQ, Tol. ' 
XXII, p. 233. Kuntala seems, however, _ 
to refer to a wider area, “The follow-' 

, ing verse which occurs in the Nilgund , 
plate describes the Later Calukya emperor 
tTayasimha II ahas Mallikamoda as ruling , 
over the Kuntala country where flows the 
famous river Krsnavarna (i. e. the Krsna 
which gets this name after its confluence 
with the Vena neai M&huli, 3 miles east 
’ of Satara ) I 

T^'R:r II” The 

Rastrakutas and the Later Calukyas are 
described in contemporary records and 
Sanskrit works as rulers of Kuntala. The 
capital of the Rastrakutas was Manyakhe- 
ta, modern Malkhed in the Gulbarga 
District of Hyderabad State, while that 
of the Later Oalukyas was KalySna, about 
50 miles almost due north of Malkhed, near 
Bidar in the Bidar District in the same 
State, “Malkhed is about 250 miles, as 
the crow flies, noith by east of Banavasi 
and more than 50 miles north of the 
Kr§na.” The UdayaaundaviIiathS says 
that Pratisthana, modern Faithan on the 
Godavari, was the capital of the Kuntala 
country. Kuntala thus did not comprise 
' only the North Kanara District of Bombay 
' Province and parts of Mysore, Belgaum and 

Dharwar Districts, but extended much 
further to the north so as to include 
what we now call the Southern Maratha 
country. See Mirashi in IHQ, Vol. 
XXII, p. 310. 

Eurnflaiigala 1. 211 A 

' portion of the Kuru country, which con- 
tained the city of Hastmapura, called by | 
Somadeva Hastinagapura or Hastmapura j 
in Book VIj section 20. Jangalade^a 
and Hastinagapura are mentioned also in i 
Book VII, section 28. 

Kus'agrapura in Magadha, Book VI, section 6 1 


gr^iiTr^'rFirnn^i^)* 'Kn^agra- 
pura IS mentioned by Yuan Ohwang, 
being called the centre of Magadha and 
its old capital. “The city derived its 
name from the excellent fragrant reed- 
grass which abounded there” Watters; 
On Yuan Ghwang's Travels in Indxa, 
Vol. II, p 148. According to a tradition 
preserved in Hemacandra’s Trisastxidld' 
lapui usacarita, Prasena3it was king of 
Ku^agrapura. Because of frequent fires 
in Kusagrapura Prasena3it ordered that 
any one in whose house a firo occurred 
should be exiled from the city. As a fire 
subsequently occurred in the palace, Pra- 
senn3it felt bound by his own edict, left 
the city, and founded Rajagrha. See 
Johnson in IHQ, Vol. XXII, p. 228. 
Rajagrha, the now capital, is modern 
Ra3gir, south of Patna, near Bihar (town), 
Rajagi'ha, called also Pafica^ailapura, the 
city surrounded by the five hills, is 
mentioned by Somadeva in Book VI, sect- 
ion 13 

Kusumapura, Book IV etc). 

Same as Pataliputra, 

Lampaka, Book ill (5n:iiiqi3c5?:fSiqn’irc»ir94'R*i^' 

Identified with the 
modern Laghman. It is the Lan-po of 
Yuan-ohuang, and supposed to represent 
the Lambatax of Ptolemy. Watters : On 
Yuan Ohwang, Vol. I, p. 181, 

Lata 1. 186 Oomm. says 

5ri€t!Tr Bhrguka- 

ccha, or Bharukaccha, as it is called in 
Pall, is modern Broach (District and 
Town) at the mouth of the Narmada. 
L&,ta corresponds roughly to Eastern 
Gu3arat. 

Madra 3. 112 (srl^^r ^ ^F?r^) Identi- 

fied with the country about Sakala ( Sial- 
kot) in the Punjab between the Ravi and 
the Chenab, 

Mahismati, Book HI 

and infl;- 
) Comm, says 

-TW Supposed to be 

Maheshwar on the Narmada in Indore^ or 
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Mandbata, also on the Narmada, in Nimar 
District, C. P. Mabismatl was the capital 
of tbo early Kalaouris ( Kataccuns ) who 
ruled over Maharasfcra between the extinc- 
tion of the Andhrahhrtyas and the rise of 
the Calukyas. Bhandarkar * JBarly History 
of the Helcltarii 3rd. ed,. Notes, p. 251. 
Krsuaraja, the founder of the early Kala- 
curi dynasty, established himself at Mahis- 
matl about the middle of the 6th century 
A. v. The capital was later transferred 
to Tripurl near Jubhulpur. Cf. I HQ, 
Vol. XXI, p. 84. 

Mathura. For references to Mathura see Chap. 
XVII of this book. In Book VI, section 
10, Uttara-Mathura, ‘Mathura of the 
North’, is distinguished from Daksina- 
Mathura, ‘Mathura of the South,’ in 
Pandyamandala, i. e. Madura. 

Mithilapura, Book VI, section 20. 

Nabhigiri, Book VI, section 15. A mountain 
in Magadha on the border of the city of 
Soparapura 

Nepala 3. 249 

Padmavati, Book III Comm, 

explains it as Ujjayinl. Mentioned also 
in Book VII, section 26. A marginal 
note in ms. A gives the same explanation. 

Padminikheta, Book VII, section 27. Name 
of a city. 

Pallava l. 207 (qsf 1* 210 

and 

®ook 1. The Pallava country 
was the region of XailcI (Oon]eeveram), 
the ancient Tondaimandalam, ruled over 
by the Pallavas until they were over- 
thrown by the Colas towards the end of 
the ninth century. The Pallava territory 
was annexed by the Colas, but the memories 
of Pallava rule must have been still fresh 
when Somadeva wrote a little more than 
half a century later. Further, Pallava 
chieftains continued to rule here and there 
under Cola suzerainty, Poussin ; Dynasties 
ct Hisioire de VInde, p. 271, Comm, ex- 
plains Pallava as Pauoa-Dramila, which is 


rather vague, but there is no doubt that 
the Dramila or Dravida or the Tamil 
country is meant. In Book III Somadeva 
describes a Dramila or Tamil or Dravidi- 
an Regiment Apart from 

the Pallavas, the Kauci territoiy is ment- 
ioned in Book III ( 
ssq-: ). Comm, says Effrfs^rbr 

Fancala. A king of Paficala ( modern Rohil- 
khand, D. P.) figures prominently in 
Book III. The Paficalakas are mentioned 
in 3.112, 247. 

Pandu, Book IV ( qiagj Same as the 

Pandya country. The king of the Pandya- 
desa is mentioned in 3.248. 


Pataliputra, The courtesans of Pataliputra 
are incidentally referred to in Book III 
( qR’i^55rqDq'l ^Jrrspfw* )• Another Patali- 

putra, located in Surastradesa (Kathia- 
war), is mentioned in Book VI, section 
12 . 

Faudanapura. See under Asmaka. 


Paurava, Book in ( ) • Comm, 

says that Pauravapura is Ayodhya. 
Ra^apura, capital of the Yaudheya country, 
described in Book I. “The Yaudheyas 
have been identified with the modern 
Johiyas of Bhawalpur, but in ancient 
times their territory was more extended.” 
Rapson: Indian Goins, p. 14. Rajapura 
may perhaps be identified with modern 
Rajanpur in Bahawalpur State, south of 
Multan. See also Chap. XV of this Book. 
S'adkhapura, Book VI, section 8. Seems 
to bo not far from Ayodhya. In the 
story in question Anantamati is abandon- 
ed in the neighbourhood of a mountain 
bordering on ^ankhapura, whence she is 
taken to Ayodhya by a merchant who had 
pitched his camp near by 

'ri^q'(%?rR^ti%?rr ^ ^ 

Siihhala 1.186, 3.247 etc. 

Simhapura, Book VII, section 27. Located 
in the Prayaga country. Not the Simho- 

pura mentioned by Yuan Chwang. See 
AVatters (op. cit.), Vol. I, p. 248. 
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Sindhu 3.248 

Saindhavas mentioned are the princes 
ruling over the Indus territory. * 
S'lriisBgrainai Book VIIi section 26. Located 
in Avanti. 

SoparapUra. See under Nabhigiri. 
S'ricandra 3.249 

sn^^T, ^ 5lt Nm#- )• The reference 
1,8 obscure. Comm, explains ^ricandra as 
the lord of the Kailasa mountain, 

S'rimala 3. 247. Bhinm.il in Jodhpur State. 
It IS the Bhillamala mentioned in the 
Pra^astx of the Jaina Prakrit romance 
KuvalaymnSXa composed in the eighth 
century. Primula iras the original homo 
of the Jains now inhobiting Rnjputana, 
Western India, the Punjab and the TJ. P. 
See Jinavijayaji Muni in Bhai ailya Vidya, 
Vol. II, Parts I and II. 

Surasena, Book IV The 

Mathura country, 

Surastra, Book VI, section 12 Kathiawar. 
Of. Book I. 

Oomm. says The first 

name refers to Girnav HUl near Junagarh 
in Kathiawar. 


Suvarnadvipa, Book VII, section 27. Sumatra. 
In the story in question the young merch- 
ant Bhadraxnitra along with his compan- 
ions goes on a voyage to Suvarnadvipa, 
and returns after acquiring choice and 
rare local products in exchange for a huge 
quantity of merchandise (gq y i pjqqu qfltfit- 



See Chap. XVI of this hook. 


Suvela, Book V. A mountain to the south of 
the Himalaya, %55: 

\ ’ 

Svastimatd, see under Dahala. 

Tamalipti, Book VI, section 12. Described 
as being in Purvade^a and Gaudamandala. 
Modern Tamluk in Midnapore District, 
Bengal. 

Ujjayini, Described with Avanti in Book IL 


Valabhl, Book VII, section 23, 


Also ill. Va- 

labhl was the capital of the Maitrakas of 
Surustra (Kathiawar), and is now repre- 
sented by the rums at Wala, about 20 miles 
K. W. of Bhavnagar, 

Vanavasi l. 211 ( ) and 1. 
189. “Situated in the corner between the 
Ghats, the Tungabhadrii and the Varadfi.” 
Buhlcr’s Introduction to Vihramanhadeva' 
eartta. Comm, on 1. 211 says 

tliat IS, the Vanavasi area cont- 
ained Girisopii ( modern Gersoppa in 
North Kanara District, Bombay Province) 
and other cities. It may be noted that 
under 1. 211 comm, reads fiiftNt'fl 
not fqitdhii?, stated in a footnote on 
p. 181 of the printed edition. Vanavasa 
IS mentioned in the Mahavamea XII. 31, 
and, ns pointed out by Geiger, there is a 
modern town BanavEsi in North Knnara. 
Imp. Oas, of India, S. V, See under 
Kuniala. 

Vanga 3. 247 and 

etc. Book III. 

Vafigala, Book III qjnwfJ etc., p. 431. 
Perhaps the earliest reference to the 
country of Vangula in classical Sanskrit 
literature. Por other references see D. C. 
Ganguly Vanffulade^a in lEQ, December, 
1943. “In the clevontb century Dacca 
District was in the country of Vang.‘ila.... 
In the fourteenth century Sonargaon is 
definitely known to hare been the capital 
of Vangula, which ovtcnded from Dacca to 
Chittagong.” Others think that tlie south- 
ern part of old Vahga came to bo known 
as Vangala, and identify it with Gandra- 
dvipa, 1 . e. parts of the Buckergnnge 
District and the adjoining region. See D. 
Sarkar . The City of Sengale in Bharatiya 
Tidyd, Vol. V, p. 36, V angala is mentioned 
in the Tirumalai inscription (1024 a, ».) 
of Bujendra Cola, while the Ablur insorip- 
tion of Kalaonrya Vijjola (1167-67 A. n.) 
mentions Vonga and Vafigala separately. 
Ibid. Vangala has also been identified 
with south-east Bengal inoludiug Chitta- 
gong. lEQ, Vol. XXII, p. 280. 
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Va6gi 1. 210 and Book 

^qi^t^ra; etc., p. 95. Vangi 
seems to be the Vengi country, being the 
districts between the Godavari and the 
Krs^a, where ruled the Eastern Galukyas, 
But the comm, in both places identifies 
Yangl with Batnapura. On 1. 210 it says 

q^qw^TTJiT McTFir-* 3wt«rRnj 

Batnapura (modern Batanpur 
in Bilaspur District, 0. P., to the north of 
Bilaspur Town ) was the capital of Dakgina 
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Holala, where reigned a branch of the 
Oedis of Tripurl. 

Varanasi in the Ka^i country 
Book VII, section 31. 

V^ayapura in Madhyadela, Book VI, section 
7. 

Vis'ala, same as TJjjayini. 3i^f%^q5t5 5 ^:— 

3 ft, Book VI, section 
19. Mentioned also in Book Y. 

Yaudheya^ see under Bajapura. 
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AnarthnidandaiVirati' 268 
an&yatanas 257 
Andhra 21 

Anehanta>j(iy<^p(>>t^^^ 76, 457 
Ahgaraja 104 
Angas 455 \ vedahgas 348 
ahgas 254, 285, 327 
Angiras 454 
Anhilvad Patan d93n 
Anitya-bhavanS 296 
anityannpreksa 291f, 298 
AntagadadasotO 435 
antaratma 273 
antarjnnhurta 275 
Anthimus 114n 
Anihologia Lyrica 165n 
Antiochus 119; IV 402n 
anubhaga 251 
anucintana 291 
Anukainpa 255 
anupalambha 236 
anuppeha 291 

Annpreksas 20, 26, 246, 277, 
291fE 

anusnana 202 

Anuvratas 42, 124, 263n, 263, 
*267, 268, 408 
anya^lagha 258, 260 
anyatvannprek^a 291 
Apabhramsa 7, 178; dialect 7, 
179, 298, 329, 330n, 374, 
verse 7, 180, 297 ; metre 7, 
179ii, 180, 183; peetry 7, 
177, 178n, 179f; poets 7 
apamana 200 
Aparaditya 239 
Aparajita 34, 157, 398 
Apararka 108 
Apastamva 454 
apauruseya 388f 
Apavarga 223 
Apaya 276 * 

apayavicaya 276 i 

Api^ala 442£ 

Apisala 443 
Apisali442f 
apitadbhasana 200 
apitatkarana 200 
ApoUo, the father 131n 


<4BNB!RA3a INDEX - ^ ' 

Apollonius 125f, I31n, 132 
Apology 133n 

Apology of Tertulhan 263n 
appavatta 191 
apramada 236f 
&pta 212f 

Aptah 226f, 246, 248ff, 265f, 
321, 323, 360 

Aptamlmdmsa 459 
Aptapartk&d 218, 224f 
Apta theory 228 
Aptoryama 378 
Arddhana 295 
Arddhandsdra 272, 274, 278 
Araja 437 

Ardhacakravartins 413 
Ardhamagadhl 435 
Ardhanarl 369 
Ardhasamasya 181 
Ardraka 134 
Ardrakapolika 111 
Arhadbhakti 308, 310 
Arhaddasa 127, 434 
Arhaddatta 411 
Arhaiii mantra 280 
Arhat 53, 74, 115, 129, 133, 
178, 196, 214, 224f, 227f, 
233, 234n, 256, 269f, 283n, 
289, 291f, 307f, 320f, 323, 
328, 347, 374, 416, 431 
Arhata (Dar^ana) 218 
Arikesarin 3fi, 86 
Ari§ta 369 
Ari§tanemi 434 
Aristides 136 
Aristo 134 

Aristotle 114 j 

Ariyapariesana SuUa 19 In i 
Arjuna 6, '61, 82, 346, 436 
Arnobius 131 
Arravelvi 334 
arta 275 
Artadhyana 275 
Artha 115, 124, 256 
Arthakatha 124 
Arthanayaka 118 
Arthasastra 32, 445£E 
Artkasdstra 89, 101, 109^, 113, 
116f, 445 i 


Ariindhatl 36, 436 ^ * 

Arya 178 
Aryasura 98, 403 
A^adhara 18, 48f, '297' / 

Asaga 10 
Asama>sahasa 94 
asajbvyavahara 236 
Asaihyama 252 
asanas 281 

asaran&nuprek^a 291f, 299 
Asava 222 ; 
asavas 222 
Asoka 99 
A^okacandra 121 
Ai^okadaita 358 
Aspasia 135n 
Asrava 222 
asravas 222 

Asravanuproksa 291, 298, 302 
Aspdngahrdaya 459f 
Aspasahasrl 9, 225 
Astavanka 34 
Asteya 236 
Astikya 255 
a^ubha-bhavana 137 
asucitvanupreksa 292, 302 
asucyanupreksa 291 
Asuri 39, 193£, 229, 364 
Asvagho§a 457 
Aivaldyana ^rauta Sdira 384 
Asvamedha 377ff, 382, 385f, 
430 

A§vattha 154 
Aten 125n 
Atharvan 382 
Atharvaveda 380f 
Athenaeus 16, 70 * 

Atibala 355 
Aticandika 400 
atidana 203 
Atiratra 378 
Atithi 424 

Ativartinl 111 , 

atiyajana 203 ^ ' 

Atmdnuidsana 9, 145ii, 176 
256, 459 * 

Atmai^auca 236 ’ ' 

Ainzaiativcb^ivehct 243 
Atmavidambana 200 ’ - ' 
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iLtreya 341 
Atri 449 

Audd&yana 77, 269, 411 
Aulukya 213 
Attpanisadas 241 
Anpa^amika 255 
Aurva 440 
Anrvilg 416, 434 
Atisanas 449 
avabhrtha 385 
avabhrthasnana 271 
avadbi 256. 

Avadhata 187, 457£ 
Avadhutaglta 456 
avagadha 256 
Avanti 108 

Avantivarnian 118, 339£ 
Avasyaka 408 
Ava^yakas 283 
Avataras 342£, 370 
avidya 222£ 
avljadhyana 273 
aTijjasava 222 
Avvesvara 341 
Avyadhidurbala 162 
ayatana 202 
Ayodhana 424 
Ayodbya 426 
ayodhasiddhinta 462 
Ayurveda 388, 460 

B 

Babhravya Fafioala 459, 462 
Badarika 409 
Baddiga ( I and II ) 4 
Bahassaidatta 49 
bahiratma 272 
Bahuvali 120 
bahya 293 
Bala 355 

Balavahanapura 415 
Balhara 97 

Bali 402, 417, minister 417f, 
430 ' ' 

balicarndana 333 
Ballalosena 455 

Sana 7, 10, 53ff, 62, 108, 116, 
124, 232, 359, 391, 401, 439£ 
Bandba 251 


Bandhnjlva 67 
Bappabhatti Suri 432 
Baraia A'gmsehhha 294 
Barhaspaiya 445 
Barhaspatyas 197, 198n, 217, 
230£ 

Barbaspatya Sutra 231 
Barlaam and loasaph 98, 129, 
134£ 

Basava 350£ 

Baskali 455 
Bauddba 218, 346, 348 
Baudhayana ^rauta Sutra 383fi 
Bhadra 179n 
Bhadradeva 4 
Bhadrakall 345, 398, 400 
Bhadrak&lika Mata 393n 
Bhadramitra 7, 263n, 423 
Bhagadatta 21 
Bhagavata 39, 239, 364 
Bhagavati 395 

Bhagavatl ArSdhana 48n, 49n, 
293, 295 

Bhagavati Nanda 406 
Bhagavatku4ika 342 
Bhagiratha 21 
Bhairava 367, 369 
Bhairavananda 355fi 
bhakti 208, 262, 308, 336, 351 
Bhakt%e 177 
bhaktiyoga 336 
Bhamaha 14 
Bhamatl 234 

BhSradv&ja 444£E, 450, 460 
Bh&raiivas 378 

Bbarata, minister, 6, 7; king, 
21; poet 155; 82, 404, 439, 
462; sage 412 
Bhdrata (Kanarese) 4 
Bharat Sing 392n 
Bharavi 116, 146n, 337, 439 
Bharga 61 
Bhargava 61, 437 
Bhartrhari 145n, 439,441 j 
Bhartrme^tha 439 
Bhgsa 208, 439 

BhasarvajSa 186, 199, 228, 234, 
242£ 

Bhaskdra 223, 231, 234£, 239, 
242 


Bl^skatadeva 415 
bhasmasnana 235 ^ 

Bhafya I99n, 342£, of ^amkara 
239, 246, 377, 390, 466 
Bbattanarayana 439 
BhatUlraka Lakullsa 344 
Bhattos 242 

Bhatta school 241n, 242 
Bhatti 116 

Bhavabhuti 17, 165, 327, 357, 
359, 391, 439£ 
Bhava-Brhaspati 345 
Bhavggni 345 

bhavona 187, 188, 202, 220£, 
29 Iff, 296ff, 388, 457 
Bhavanl 23, 392 
Bhavapabuda 18 
Bhavaprabhrta 293, 429£ 
Bhavapura 415 

BhavaBarAgraha 229, 355, 360, 
373, 384, 395 ' 
Bhavasamkara 345 
bhavasava 222 
bhava^uddhi 292 
Bhavisayattakaha 179 
Bhavyasena 412f 
bhedesvara>vada 240 
BhiksStana kavya 181 
Bhima 411, 444£ 

Bhima I 353 
Bhima 368 
Bhifma 444£ 
bhoga 283 
Bhogya 210 

Bhoja 208n, 215, 336, 468, 461 

Bhoja I 395n 

Bhojavrtti 186 

Bhokta 210 

Bbraji^nu 418 

Bhramara 339 

Bhrgu 412, 445 

Bhumara 393n 

Bh&mitilaka 409 

Bhutanatha 370 

Bhutavada 217 

BhutayajSa 125 

Bhute4a 118 

Bija 215, 255 



Bijjala 348, 360 '! ’ 

Bilharl irisoription 837ff 
Bindu 2Ui 
Birkhala 392ii 
Bittideva 351 
BIcujk'YaJurveda 383 
Boccaccio lT6n , 1 

Bodhi 297, 300, 307 - ^ . 

kodhidnrlabhanupreksa 291 
Bodbisattva 49, 37 4f, 377, 462 
Bodbyanuprek^a 306 
Boar Incariiation 94li 
Bopadeva 442 ' 

Brabina'244, 288, 335' 

Br&bma (Dar^ana) 218 
Brahmabandhu 05, 436 
Brahmabindupanisad 456 
Brabmacarin 288, *341 
Brahmacan-^ivamiinis 348 
brabmaoarya 236 
Brabmadeva 18, 257o, 272n, 
274n, 280n, 298 
Brabmadvaitavadins 217, 224 
Brabmaloka 384, 430, 

Brahman 82, 84, 94, 143, 206, 
209, 266, 316, 318, 322, 380, 
426, 438, 447 
BrabmanI 397 

Brahmanism 333f, 361, 363, 
380 I 

Brahmaputra 456 
Brabmasiva 32 9n 

BrahmasfUra Bhasya 231, 234, 
242 

Brahmavada 217 
Brabme^vara Linga 343, 348 I 
Brabml 397 

Brbaspati 11, 26, 61, 82, 151, 
*197, 232, 326, 430, 437, 
444f j minister 417 
Brhaspatisava 378, 383 
Brhaikathd 105n, 357, 439 
BrhaiJsatJialvoia 4Sn, 49n, r295, 
^ 430, 434n, 435n 
Brhat'Paraiarastkmhila 454 I 
Brhatsamkita 461 
Buddha 11, 89, 191, 220, 224f, 
227f, 249, 327, 370, 372ff, 
39P, 416, 431, 434* , . 1 ' 
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Bnddbabbatta.461 ' 
Buddbadasi 416'. 
iBuddhi 230, 335 ^ ^ * ' 

Buddhism 99, <128, 189, 223, 
372, 374 . 

Buddhist 8, 21, 69n, 130, 187ff, 
217f, 220ff, 233, 241, 243ff, 
260, 359, 361, 365, 367-, 371, 
373£f, 377,. 390, 416, -431f, 
434, 456£ . 

Buddhists. 13n, 39, ISOf, 134, 
188fE, 223f, 226ff, 230, 240ff, 
249, 284, 289, 331, 334, 362f, 
371fE, 390, 417, 431, 443 
Butuga II 2, 8, 123 
Byzantine 36f, 119, 134 

d 

Oaitya 365 
Caityabbakti 308 
Cakramabba 345 
Oakrap§>ni 437 
Cakrayarman 345 
Cakravartins 256 
Oakre^yara 332n 
Cakre^vari 332 
Califs 134 


Capdamarl 20, 22fit, 43, 45f,<7jr, 
80, 128ff, 138, 164, 358, 391, 
392n, 393, 396£ f . . . 
Candanayika 400' < - : - 

Candapala 358 ^ ^ v 

Candarasa 105 ■ < < < 

Candesvara 445, 447, 454 
Candi 391 - ' ' „ - 

Oandika 36, 66, 126, 128, 325, 
332n, 391ff, 395, 39'8f, *407^, 
cult 395 4 . ; v’, j *. 

Candupandita 379, 443' ^ 

Caudra 442c 
Oandra 442£* < - t 
Candrabbaga 141 
Candfajgomin 443 ' ' ■' 

Candragupta 101, 45iyir343 
Candrajnand 336 ' . i 

Candraklrti 192, 193n, 232 
Candramati 26^ 84i£, 41, 78/ 
133, 316, 318, 324 ‘ 
Candrapida 64, 116 
Candraprahhacarita’ 10 
Candra-Vrtti 44 3n 
Candrika 24c\ji, 2i2n', ^ ... 

Cangalyas 349 

Caraka 459 * ' 


Calukya 3££, 9, 330, 341, 347, 
350£E, 364, 367, 369, 379, 
, 397, 443 

Calukyan 349f, 367f, 405 
Camdanana 178 
Campa 410, 455£ 

Campu 53, 85f 

Camunda 357, 391, 394n, 397, 
399f ’ 

Camundaraya 9f, 293, 298 
Camur^darayarpurdi^a 10 - 

Oanakya 101, 406, 445, 451 
Oanda 419 
Candd 391, 400 

iCandakarman .,39f, 134, 138, 
184, 188,: ’193, 196f,' 206, 
229f, 364 

Gaii}daha%tiika 166n} 357 
dandala 28, 31, 252,-322, 418ff, 

’ 436, 453 

Candamabdsena'.21, 41 


Carakas 375 
Carakasamhita 469f . 

I 

Carajana 459 v 

Carcarlvatamsa 111 
Can 201 

|Caritra76a ' ' 

I Caritrabbakti 308 ' 
Caritra-mohanlya karlna 290 
Garitrasara 293, 298 " ' 

Cariya 124 
Carunetrl 179n 
Carusenl 179n 

Carvaka 89, 145, 197, 232n, 289, 
316, 355, 386 ‘ ' 

Carvakas 31, 134, 19Sn, 23bf, 
233, 2'41£, 318, 355 
Cary a 200n, 201, 203 
Categories 248 ‘ 

Caturmukba 7 ‘ ' 

CatuspadI 179f ‘ ^ ’ 

Oaupaia 179 - - * ' ‘ 
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Cedi 99, '337fi 
CelinS 71, 416 
Celsns 133n 
Cesnabasara 351 
Oerama 2 

Chandogya Upanisad 456 
Chndonitiasana 178, 180 
Ohannake^ava 370 
Chandrehe inscription 339£ 
Charon 361 

Ohaubara Dera 353, 398n 
Cbaya 438 

Christian 121, 128n, 129, 131n, 
132ff, 202, 263n, 294f, 377, 
432 

Christianity 132, 133n, 134{ 
Oilluka 240 
Cinta (mudra) 404 
Cintamka 291 
Ointra Fra^asti 344 
Citrakarman 326, 460 
Citralankaras 182 
Clement 119n, 128n, 130, 132 
Cola 2f, 9, 21, 345, 347, 349, 
352, 379, 394 
Confuoins 2 In 

Constantine (Pope) 123; VII 
97 

Ctesias 99 
Cudaiiva 339f 
Cunkara 437 

D 

Dabhoi 393n 
<iaiva 106, 144 
Paksa 438 

Paksina Kedaresvara 348 
Paksina marga 206, 334flt, 371 
Paksina Mathura 433 
Pnksinamurti 203 
Palhana 459£ 

Pamascene, St. John, 98, 129, 
134 

Pana 200n, 269, 283, 285 288, 
333 

Papcia 437 
Pandakya 437 
dandanili 446 
Pandin 124 


dandopanisad 448 
Pantidurga 367 
dantura 385 
Parbhavat! 393n 
Parhasena 378 
Parras 93 
dar4ana 188 
Parsanas 218 
Darianahhakti 308 
dar^anamoha 255 
Darianasara 229, 384 
Par^apaurnatnasa 378 
Paryao Nath 392n 
Pa^abahi 217 
Pa4abhakti 177 
Baiakumdraearita 49 
Pa4avatara 367, 370 
Pattaka 462 

Pattalpendra ^rlmEra 337 
Payapala 10, 346 
Peccan regiment 59, 96 
Do Cerimoniia aulae 97 
Deipnoaophintae 70 
Peopara stone inscription 60n 
Pe4avirati 268 
devabhoga 117 
Pevadatta 373 
Pevake^in 429 
deyamudha 257£ 
Pevanampiya Tissa 99 
Pevanandin 443 
Pevanirmita 433 
Devarati 48 
Peyasaihgha 1, 5, 9 
Pevosena 229£, 272, 274, 278, 
355, 360, 373 384, 396 
Pevi 394, 400, cult 392£ ■ 
Pevi Hingla] 394n 
Pevimahatmya 398 
Devipurdna 399£, 406 
devotpatana>nayaka 118 
dhammakaha 124 
Phana 43, 46, 48 
Phanaklrti 421^ 438 
Phanapala 10, 179 
Phanalrl 43, 48f, 420£ 
Phanga.352 
Phanika 376 
Dhanurveda 462 


Phanva 460 

Phanvantari 409, 460 “ 

Pharona 49, 128 
Pharanendra 332)i 
Pharasena 258, 410 . 

Pharma 39, 44, 76, 116, 124, 
136, 185, 189, 197, 200n, 218, 
235£, 238, 244, 246f, 250, 255, 
267, 293f, 297, 305f, 317, 337, 
357„376, 378, 454 
Pharmaghosa 432 
Pharmakatha 124f, 137 . 
j Pharmaklrti 375 
Pharmdnupreksa 295, 305 , 
Dharmaparikaa 7, 10, 296, 329, 
330n 

dharmaparlksa 329, 330n 
Pharmaruoi 432 
dharmas 197 
Pharmalambhn 340n 
Dharmasamhita (o£ Fara^ara) 
445 

Pharmasastra 348, 362 
Pharma-syftkhyatarbh&yana 297 
dharmO'STakhy&tatyanaprekfa 
291 

dharmatman 238 
Pharmayogin 76 
dharmin 197 
Pharmopabrmhona 260 
Pharmottara 243, 375 
dharmya 275 

Pharmyadhyana 276, 289, 293 

Pharsana 426 

dhatuvada 357 

Phavala 180 

JDhavald 9, 17 

Phisana 104, 459 

Phruva 97 

PhQmadhvaja 39, 196 
Phundhiraja 403n 
DhUrtdkhyana 330n 
Phurtila 419 

dhyana 272, 275, 277, 279, 281, 
289, 293, 307 
dhyanamudra 404 
Phyanapaddhati 19 
Dialogue bet. the Chrieiian Jaaon 
and the Jew Papiseua 134 
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Dialogue with the Jew Trypho\ 
134 

Digambara 106, 246, 252f, 290, 
294, 318, 320, 354 d, 434 
Digambaras 35, 133, 228, 328, 
346f, 374 

Digambara J aina 241, 245, 353 
Digenie Akritae 135 
Dlghanikaya 137, 232d, 462ii 
Digvirati 268 
Diksa 186, 334,356 
Diksita 267 
Dilipa 79, 436 
Dio 116ii 

Dio Chrysostom 116 
Diodorus Siculus 104n 
Diogenes Laertius 125i), 131n, 
135n ' 

Dionysius 119n 
dfpamrvapa 233 
Dipavab 402 
Dipotsava 97, 157, 401ff 
Diti 62 

ditthasava 222 
Divakaramitra 232 
Divayana 435 
Divodasa 460 
Divyavadana 222n 
Doha 178n, 179n 
Dohakosa 374 
Dosa 190, 238f 
Dramila (regiment) 59, 96 
Draupadi’s Balha 392 
dravyarthika 289£ 
Dravyasanlgraha 10, 257, 272n, 
280n, 298 
Drdhavarman 329 
drgdosah 257 £ 

Drona 61 
Di'upada 61 

Duhkhanla 234n, 235, 239 
Dukula 92 
dumduiiikara 202 
Durdharsa 104 

Durga 332n, 392ff, 398ff, 403n, 
422 

Durgasimha 441, 443 
Durga temple-365f, 369 
Durvasas 337 


Durvinita 443 ^ 1 ' 

Duryodhana 101 
dutivakya 169 
Duvai or Dvipadi 177ff 
Dvaipayana 435, 4B7 
dvaita 207, 371 ' 

Dvaraka 364, 435 
dvaras 200n 

Dwarf, the, 370, 408, 417 

E 

Ebionism 132n 
Ebionites 132n 
Eight-day festival 434 
Eight-day rites 411, 416 
Ekacakra 418 
ekaha 383 
Ekalihgaji 344, 346 
Ekanasi 419 
Ekantada Hamayya 351 
Ebapad 418 

ekatvanupreksa 291, 300 
ekatvavitarka-vioara 276 
Elephant Demon 438 
Elkasaites 136n 
Ellora 435 

Empedocles 125, 13 In, 135n, 
197n, 198n 
Encratites 132n 
Essenes 131n, 132n, 147n 
Eteocles 105 - 
Euchites 202 
Euphorbus 135n 
Euripides 51, 104n 
Exhortation to the Greeks 119d, 
128n, 132 

P 

Eire-cult 6 
Eish, the, 370 
Pour Actions 129 

0 

Gadayuddha 10 
Gadyacintamavd 9f, 55, 296 
Gaganasivacarya 337£ 
Gaxjiakdrikd 199, 201n, 235, 
238n, 240, 343n 
Ganapati 31, 441f, 394n 


Gar^aratnamahodadhi 77n 
Ganavardhana 261, 327 
Gandhacarini 111 
Gandharva 60 . 

Ganga (dynasty) 2, '86, 123,’ 
230, 326, 330, 347, 351 394xi,' 
443 

Gahgadhara 3£ 

Gangawati 4 
Garga 412 
Gargeya-vamsa 345 
Gargya 344f 
Garuda-mantra 358 
Oarudapurdyi,a 399, 453, 461 
Gdthalaksav-a 178 
Gdthasaptaiati 438 
Gauda-Mlmaihsaka 242 
Gaudasamgha 5 
Gaudavaho 391, 432n 
Gauraka 118 

Gautama 324n, 412, 426, 436, 
455 

Gavisthira 36 
Generality 218 
Ghanta 420, 422 
Ghantai 352 
Ghatta 17 9f, 330 
Gitagoiinda 20, 183 
Gnosticism 132n 
Gnostics 132rL 
Goalesvara 353 
Godavari 141 
Golagi 341 
Golagiri 341 
Golaki Matha 341 f 
Gomedha 386 
Gommatasara 10 
Gopala 464 
Gopavatl 49 
Gopala 134 
Gosalaka 375 

Gosava 321, 322n, 377, 383ff, 
386n, 387 
Govinda 421, 436 
Govinda III. 97 
Grahila 209, 440 
Granthiparna 92 
gGdhavrata 201 
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J'ayasiiiil^a Siddharaja 345 
Jayavarman 417 
J’edara'Dasimayya 361 
JesQS 121, 132n, 133n, 

Jewels (Three) 74£f, 261,'255ff, 
269f, 276ff, 283f, 291, 307ff, 
311, 314, 331 
■Jlmutayahana 488 
Jina 74, 89, 118, 262, 270ff. 

277, 279£, 282, 288, 307fE, 
« 313f, 330, 432 

Jinaoanda 444 
Jinadatta 77, 258, 409f 
Jinadharma 53 
- J maprabhasuri 432 
Jinasena 9, 17, 295, 330 
Jinasena I. 380, 386, 430, 435 
Jiuendrabhakta 414 
Jinendrabtiddhi 443 
Jinendradatta 411 
JSva 207, 246 
JSvadaya 264 
Jivakacintama^i ISSn 
Jlvananda 441 
jivanmuktata 192 
ihanabhakti 308 
J fianakarma-saTnuccay avada 
242 

jhauamudra 404f 
Jnana.m.a'oo. 19, 175, 272£, 277f, 
280f, 292f, 296, 304n 
Jnanarii’ii'oatantra 218 
jhanasakti 218, 235 
Jnansamhita 207 
jfieyavarana 220 
Jonaraja 12 
Jonas 115 
Josephus 133 
Jrtnbhaka 431 
juhvaka 385 
jumbaka 385 
Justin 130, 134 
Justinian 114 
Jvalamalinl -6 
JvalamalinlrTealpa 6 
Jyestha 175, 406 
Jyotih 214 
JyotiSa Vedahga 326 
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Kadamba (dynasty) 379 
Kadamba 367 
Kadambagahadhivasin 340 
Kadamharl 10, 53S, 62, 232, 
391, 440 

Kadambarl 128, 391 
Kadarapihga 123, 426f 
Kadavaka 179 
Kailasa 368, 370 
Kailasasamhitd 207n, 213n 
Kaitabha 104 
Kaivalya 194 
Kakandl 419, 428 
Kdhutsihacarita 10 
Kakn Vakrokti 85 
Kala 214, 235 
kala 147n, 335 
Hala Bhairava 39 2n 
Kalagni ^i7a 80 
KalakavrksSya 110 
Kalamukhas 234, 348, 350, 360 
Kalamukhi-Brabmacari-sthana 
348 

Kalasa 118 

Kalasena 129 

Kalasura 380, 424, 426 

Kaiayukta 2n 

Kalhana 106, 118, 345 

Km 128, 402 

Kali Age 154, 318 

Kalidasa 327, 439 ; forest 415 

Kal! Devi 392n 

Kalinga 21 

Kalka BhawanI 393n 

Kalka Mata 393n 

Kalkm 370 

Kalla Gudi 367 

Kallata 363 

Kalpasuira 442 

Kalyanacandra 375 

Kalyanamitra 40,’ 328 

Kama 103 

Kamakatha 124 

Kamaladevi 367 

Kamalanarayana 367 

Kamalasila 221, 223, 231 

Kamandaka 116, 445ff, 449, 454 


kamasava 222 

'KdmasUtra 232, 403, 437, 457, 
459, 462 

Kambalasvatara 231 * ' ‘ 

Kambo3a 21 
Sdmika 336 
Kaminimohana 178n. 
kaih.k§§> 257£ 

Kampilya 428 

Kanada 89, 185f, 213, 216n,' 
217, 380 

Kanakaku4ala 121x1 

s 

Kanakamara 10, 179 
Kanapa 104 
Kahcanika 428 
Kandalavilasa 38f 
Kahkalt Tila 432£ 

I Kannada 18n, 119n, 154!n, 350 
Kannaki 375 ' 

Kantha 43 9£ 

Kapalesvara 359 
Kapahka 22, 66, 234£, 240, 241, 
252, 346, 350, 356S, 376, 391^ 
439 

Kapalikavrata 358 
Kapalin 358 

Kapila 89, 194, 227, 343£ 
Kapilas 217, 241, 346 
Kapile4vara 343£ 

Kapihjala 400 * 

Kapphinahhyudaya Mahdhd^yd 
406 

Kappiya 124 

Karahaxfdaoariu 10, 179 

Karala 103 

Karala 337, 391 

Karana 23 4n 

KdraiQ.a 336 

Karavala 104 

Karavalavira 94 

EdravaT(},amdhdtmya 342, 343n 

Karha^ plates 2, 8, 337£ 

Karikalabha 27 

Karirl 377 

Karka 385 

Karkaron! 341 

Karkka 333 
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£umarapalapratihodha 86,2Sf^; 

297 ' 

Humarila 12, 196, 226f, 243, 
245, 330, 389, 468 
iKumbhodara 413 
Kumuda 32 

Xundaktiiida 18f, 247, 257, 272f, 
277, 293f, 308, 429f > 
Knndall or Ku^dalini 214£E 
iundali-vayu-saincara 216 
Knranga 103 
Kurral 138n 
Kuracandra 233 
Kurujaiigala 417 
Kudagrapura 410 
£.usika 343£ 

Kushk Mahal 222n 
KuBumanjalihodhan% 226n, 242 
Kusumapura 391 
Husamaval! 23, 40£ 
Kximlayamala 42, 86, 124, 329, 
391, 403 
kuyajana 203 

L 

llbhas 201ii, 235 
Lad Khan (temple) 365 

Lahaanavali 243 

• • 

Xaksma 349 
Laksmanaraja 338£E 
Laksmldhara 445, 447, 458 
LaksmI-Narayapa (temple) 354n| 
Lakula 349£ | 

Lakulagama 349 
Liakulamnaya 349 
Lakula-samaya 349 
Lakula-Siddhanta 318, 350 
Lahulatantra 336 ^ 

Lakulin 240, 342£E 
Lakuli^a 240, 342, 349, 369 
Lakulisvara Pandita 349£ 

Lahta 258, 410 
Lalitaditya 108 

Lalitamstara 137, 359, 361, 374, 
438, 461 
Lamhita 336 
Lampa 395 
lahoakhadaka 119n 
Lao-tzu 21n 


Lauhitya 466 
Laukayaiikas 457 
laukika 280, 332 
Legatio 96 
Leo 119 
Lslavat5 86 

linga 343f, 349, 367, 394n, 435f 
lihgam 203 

Lingapurav^a 342, 406 
Lihgayats 349, 351, 371 
Liudprand 96 
Lokabhavana S04n 
Lokambika 4 
lokamudha 257f 
lokannpreksa 291, 295, 303 

Lokayata 8, 115, 217f, 226, 
230£f, 241 

Lokayatikas 231f, 355 
lokottara 280 
Lopamudra 436 
Lucian 58n, 135n, 361 
Luit 456 

M 

Madanamahjari 358 
Madanamati 40 
Madanarnava 104 
Madanavarman 352 
Madapurusa 407 
madas 257 
Madhava 358 
Madhuke^vara 346 
Mndhumateyavamsa 340 
Madhumati-pati 340 
Madhupihgala 424, 430 
Madhvacarya 125, 215n 
Madhyamaka 192, 241 
MadhyamaJsa&drikae 192£ 
Madhyamika 192£ 

madhyasthya 264 
Madiraksi 104 
Magadhasundarl 414 
Magha 19, 116, 327, 439£ 
Mahabala 42 If 

Mahabhairava 23, 56, 77, 356f, 
392n 

Mahabhairayanu^asana 337 
Mahabhairavl 356 


\Mahdhharata 6, 110," 144, "147, 
175, 430, .43'6, 446ff, 460, 460 
Mahdhhdsya 443£ , 

Mahadeva 237f, 368' 
MahaduMha-kkhandha Suita • 
137n 

Mahagapapati 238 
Mahajana 227 

Mahakala 203, 346,^380, 386, 
391 

Mahakala ^iya 80, 357 
Mahakal! 394n ; 

Mahakayis 439f 
Mahaku^ika 399 
Mahalak^mf 367 
Mahamatra 90 
Mahdmoda 442 

Mahanayami 22, 97, 157, 398£E 
Mahapadupatas 241 
Mahdpurdxjia 3, 6£ 

Mahasadhaka 90 , 

Maha-sandhi-yigrahadhikrta 
106 

Mahasena 10 
Maha^yeta 55 
mahatmya 238 
Mahdvatn§a 99 
Makdvastu 2ln, 49n, 377 
Mahavlra 134, 37 4f, 402 
Mahdvvracarita 86 
Mahayrata 241n, 358, 
Mahavratas 263n 
Mahayratikas 358, 360 
Mahay ajfias 378 
Mahayana 232, 37 4, 438 
Mahay anist 373 
Mahayoginis 22, 66, 58, 396 
Mahendradeya 1 
Mahendra-mdtali-sarhjalpa 1 
Mahendrapala I and II 395n 
Mahendrayarman 439 
Mahendravikramayarman 357n 
Mahe^yara 203, 215, 218£, 224, 
228, 237, 239, 347, 369, 431 - 
Mahelvaradatta 358 
Mahe^yaras 234, 345 
Mahe4yari 397 
Mahidhara 385, 387 
Mahimnastoira 440n , 
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894n, 396 

^E^Bi^asaromaDdapa 393 
^tfE[i§&stira%aTdinI 369 


Mahmud of Ghazm 433 
Mahmud Shah 122n 
Mahodadhi 242ti 
MaitrSyais-i Samhiia 383 
maitri! 264 > 

Maitreya 344 

Majjh%man%kaya 69n, ISTn, 191 
Makaradhvaja 39, 97 ; king 103 
Makaranda 358-‘ 

Makupa 336 

Mala 334 ‘ ‘ 

Malakapuram pillar inscription 
341f 

Malait 357' 

Malatimadhava 165, 357ff, 391 
403, 440 

Malegitli-Sivalaya 366 
Mallavadin 375 
Mallikarjuna 359, 369 
Mallinatha 455 

Mallisena 240, 244, 289, 346, 
379f 

Mallisena Pra^asli 346' 
Mammata 13 

Manadhanahjaya 162 ' 

manahparyaya 256 
Manalara'123 
Manas 335 ' 

Mandana 186, 226, 243 
mandana 200£ 
mandaramudra 280 
Mandhata 353, 392u 
Mandodarl 424 
Mandns 88 

Manes 81, 260, 364, hc, 318 
321, 324, 372n ' 

Mangala 103 
Manichaeism 37 2n 
Manikundala 104 
Mamkyanandi 225 
Mammekhalai 217, 375 
Mankhaka 12f ‘ 

Mahkhahputra Go^alaka 376 
Man-Idon, the, 370 
Manmathamathana 38, 77 


ManmathaTinoda(104 
ManojaknOiara 27, 141 
mantana 201n , . ' 

Mantradiksa 336 
mantras 203 
Mantravada 206 
Mantrm 371 

Mann 109, 316, 322,, 362, 388£, 
F 426, 446, 450ff 
Manuel Palaeologus 134 
Manusmrti 436, 453 
Mara 377 
Maradatta 21ff, 41ff, 71, 82f, 
128f, 168, 178, 180, 205, 313n 
357, 399 
marana 406 
Mara^asamadhi 292S 
Marasimha 8, 86, 230 
Marcus Aurelius 133 
marga 256, 334 
Marganamalla 156 
Margapall 401 
Marloi 412, 426 
Markanda 437 
ifarAo5tiic?si/opttr5i?o 398 
Maiutta 381 
Massalians 202 
Matanga 409, 412, 426, 455 
Matangacarin 455 
Maiangallla 455£ 

Matha 337S, 344f, 318, 359 
Mathai avrth 194, 224, 230, 
37 9n, 3^ , 

Mathura 416, 431£E 
Matisagara 9, 346 
matra 32, 177ff 
Mfitrmandala 397 
Matrmedha 386 
3fatsyap7irana 146n, 147n, 430, 
461 

Mattamayura 339i£ 
Mattamayuranatha 340 
3raitav7lasapraha8ana 241d, 

245, 357n, 439 ‘ 

Maltehha vskridita 180 , 

Matter 193, 198, 210, 215, 250f 
Maya 207, 334fE 
Mayanavayara (Madanavatara) 
178 


Mayflfca 439 

Meaaure/or Measure 362ii 
Medapata 344 
Zfedea 104u , * 

Medhatithi 453 
Meghacandra 444 '' ' 
Meghavfihana 125 
Metnche 88 
Mioyllus 135n 
Mihrab 365 

Mxhndapanha 190£, 222, 438n 
Milkmaid’s Gave 367 

Mimaiiisa 225£, 241, 243, 348,. 
378, 389 

Mimaiiisn (theories) 227 
Mimathsaka 134, 226, 241, 3S9f 
Mimiamli 88 
Minuoius Felix 134 
Mithyn4ruti*vighataka 360 
Mithyatva 261, 254£ 
Mitra4arman 108 
moha 190 

MoharajaparSjaya-ZOi, 360,376 
Moklhapahxt4a 272 
ISdoksa 192, 222f, 233ff, 242. 

244f, 251, 277 
moksamarga 22 4 
Moses 132 

Mother^, the, 22, 81, 397f 
Mrgasona 420, 422 
Mrgavega 414 
Mudha 253, 257£ 
mudhadrsti 257 
Mudhata 253n, 267f, 260 
miidhatva 248 
Mudrdrdksasa 403 

Mugdhangana-keli-kutuhala 
150, 153, . . , , 

Mugtha«ila 37 2n,' 

Mttkhaiimba 336 
mukhynksara 272 
Mukta 239 
mukti 235 

Muldcdra 292, 294 * 

Muladeva 428, 438 ' 

Muladhara 216 ‘ 

Mulaguna 75, 262f, 283n, 285, 
408 
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Mulamadhyamaka'karikas 232 
Mulasarvasiivddaikaiatakarm- 
an 129q 

Mnlgund Inscription 442 
Mumuksuprakara'Ci.a 145n 
Mundira 105 
Municandra 128 
Munigupta 412£, 420 
Muninatha Chilluka 349 
Munjarya Yadighaiighala 
Bhatta 6, 8, II 
Muslims 376 

N 

Nabhigiri 415 
Nachor 135 
Nada 209, 214f 
Nadijangha 436 
Nadisa 103 
Nagabhafca II. 395n 
Nagacandra 86 
Nagarjuna 192, 193d, 232 
Nagavardhana 359 
Kagavarman 10 
Hagegvara 370 
nagnabhava 374 
Kahusa 21, 437 
naigama ( naya ) 289£ 
nairatmya 187ft, 22 Of, 223 
Nairatmya-bbavana 220£ 
Naimdhacarvta. 12, 81n, 181, 
183, 186n, 210n, 213n, 234f, 
285n, 363, 379, 398n, 435, 
443, 451 

Naiskarmyasiddh% 224 
Naiyayikas 184, 218, 226ff, 
233, 235, 241, 389 
Nakledvara 343 
Nakullsa 342 
Nakulisvara 350 
Nala 21 

Nalacampu 28n, 76, 85, 87, 
356, 358, 360, 371 
Naladiyar 138n 
namaksara 272 
Nanda 405, 406 
Nandadevi 405 
Nandaka 48, 413 
Nanda-tirtba 406 
67 


Nandi 203, 397 
Nandi 181 
Nandisangha 9 
Nanditadbya 178 
Nandyavarta 270 
Nanna 7 
Nara 454 

Narada 33, 62, 412, 454f, 380, 
424ff, 430 
Naramedha 386 
Narasimha ( I and II ) 4 
Narasiiiiha 365, 367ft 
NaravSihana 344 
Narayana 364f, 368, 370, 438 
Narayana (poet) 439, 451 
nai*ayana\ali 365 
Narayani 391 
Narayaniya 217 
Narendrasena 442 
Narmada 141, 353, 394n 
Narmamald 20 
narma-saciva 90 
nastika 3^2 

Nastikas 197, 230, 284, 373, 
j 375 

I Nastikavadin 233 
I Natha 344 
1 Nathu Bhil 392n 
natyasala 404 
Ndtyaidstra 181, 404, 439 
Nauhalesvara 338 

I 

navabhumika 290 
Navaratra 399 
Naya 289f 

i N dyakumdracariu 7, 8n 
[Nayanavall 43ff 
I nayapaddhati 289 
Neelakeix 128, 131 
I Neith 402n 

Nemicandra 257, 291, 297 
Nemicandra Siddhantacakra- 
vartin 10, 86, 298 
Nemideva 1, 5 
Neminatha 18n 
Nescience 195 
Nicephorus Phocas 96 
Nihzvdsa 336 
Nikumbha 413 
Nllakantha 448n, 455£ 


Nilakanthesvara temple 346, 
398n . ^ 

Nllapata 440£ 

Nilapatta 441 
Nimi 459 

Ntmittddhyaya 327, 461 
Nimittasakba 327 
nirajana 407 
nirajana 271 
Nirargada 377 
nira^raya 222 
Niravadyapandita 443 
NirbSjikarana 214, 216 ‘ 
Nirgrantba 217, 372, 375 
Nirjara 242 

Nir 3 aranupreksa 291, 304 
nirmamatva 292 
nirodha 188, 189n, 222 
Nirukti 408 

Nirvana 11, 190ff, 222, 244, 292, 
402 

nirveda 255 

Nirvedajanani (dharmakatlia) 
124 

niskriya yoga 277 
Niti 150, 445, 450 
Nltibrhaspati 149, 317 
NStinetra 151 

Nltisdra 116, 445ff, 449, 454 
Nitisastras 437, 44£, 4447ff, '451 
NxHiataka 146n, 441 
Nxtivdkyamrta 1, 6, lOf, 18^76, 
93, 97f, lOOf, 104ft, 109t, 115; 
117, 119£, 122, 440, 446ft, 
• 451, 454£, 459 
nityatva 235f 
nivytti 185, 247, 
niyama 269,^283 
Niyamasdra 18, 258, 272 
Niyati 335 
Niyativada 375 
niyoga 388 

Nizami 91 , . 

Nohala 338 , , t 

Nohale^vara 338 
North Indian regimeht 60, 96 
Nrga21 . . . 

Nrsimba 379 

Nydsa 443 7 , 
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185, 219, 243, 


"390, 457 

Xfyayakumudacandra 10, 226 
Nydyahmumdnjali 228, 241£F, 
249n, 373n, 378, 458 
Ifyayamanjarl 76, 137, 221, 
223, 226, 227n, 228f, 232f, 
242f, 245, 336, 355, 389 
Nyayasara 186, 228, 243 
Nyayasubroi 226 
Hyaya system 218, 226, 241fi, 
289, 348 


Nyaya theory 213, 227, 229, 
233f, 236n, 378 


iNyaya-Yai^esika school 216o, 
226, 228, 241, 337, 389f 
Nyayavartika 226 
Nyayavartika-tatparya pariiud- 


dhx 243 


Nyayavarlxkji-tatpaTya-t\ka 227 
iTyayaetntscaj/a 225, 374n, 388, 
459 


0 

\ t 

Octavius 134 

Oihkara 280 

Omkara Siva 392n 

Omkaresvara temple 346 

On the Gods and the World 198 

Orosius 16dn 

Orphios 280 

Otto the Great 96 


P 

Padalipta 124 
Fadartha 248, 251f 
padastha dhyana 280 
Faddhadiya 330 d, 

Faddhatika or Fajjhatika 179£ 
Paddhatts 203 
Fadma 4l7f 
Fadma ( vyuha ) 445 
Fadma 87f, 136, 316, 426f, 431 
Padmacarita 7, 381, 384£ 
Padmahrada 431 
Fadmapada 216n 
Padmaprabha 18 
Padmapurai^a 359n, 401f 


Padmaratha 77, 258, 410, 435 
padmasana 281 
Fadmavatl 332 
Paduma 377 • 

Fagan cults 128n, 130, 132, 134, 
deities 135 
Painna 175, 294 
FakayajSas 378 
Fala 454 
Falakapya 454£E 
Palaki 454 

Pallava 21, 357, 378, 394, 439 
Famarodara 29£P, I54£, 441 
Pampa 4ff, 86, 330 
Pampa Bhdrata 86 
Pampa-Ramayav-a 86 
Faucagnisadhaka 288 
Pahcagurabhakti 308, 311 ’ 

Pa&cala 416, 428 
Paiica Linga 347£ 

Faficaratra 13n, 239, 24lf, 342, 
363£, 430 

Panoaratrasruii 363 
PancarSktropanisad 363 
Paficartha 240 
Falicartha-Laknlamnaya 240 
Paneatantra 429n, 441, 445, 
450, 452, 462 

Pancamrnia Brahmai^a 384 
FaQcikakara 242 
Pandita vaitandika 89, 165 
Fandya 2, 121, 433 
Panmi 442£ 

Panmiya 348, 442 
Fapanatha 369 
Paraoakrapramardana 111 
paralankika 332 
Paramahaoisa 288 
Paramara 345, 354n 
paramatma 27 3£ 
Parmdtmaprakdia 18, 272, 274, 
277 

paramavaeadba 256 
param-brahma 274 
Paramesthms 74fE, 26 9f, 272, 
- 280, 287, 307f 
Paramelvara 219, 229 
Parameivara 336 
Paramesvara-siddhanta 357 


paraihjyotib 273 
Parantaka I. 2f, 345 
Parasara 343, 412, 444f, 438 
Paraiaradharmasaihhitd 45 4n 
Parasurameivara (temple) 346 
paravadimalla 11 
paribhoga 283 
Pancaya 14 
Parigraha 267£ 

ParlksamukhasUlra 19 225 

388, 457 
Parlksit 444£ 
pannama 336 
Farisahas 290 
Pansamkhya 80 
Parisistaparoan 49, 408n, 431, 
437 

Parivrajaka 358, 375 
Faroksa 289 
|Farsvagata 121 
Parsvanatha 240, 354n, 433 
Parsvanatkaeartta 9£, 50, 399 
Parthaparakrama VySyoga 118 
Particularity 218 
Parvata 122, 380f, 424ff, 430 
paryagnikarana 382 
paryayarthika 289£ 
Paryusanaparvan 431 
Pasa 334 
Pasu 334 

Pasupata 199, 201ff, 230n, 239, 
241ff, 350 

Fasupatas 184, 199, 200n, 201ff, 
217, 219, 234ff, 242, 246f, 
349f 

Pasupata Sutras 199n, 201, 

203, 234n, 236f, 238n, 239, 
342£ 

Pasupati 199, 219, 239 
Fatahputra 391, 429, 434, 462 
PataSjalas 241 
Patafijala ( Yoga4astra) 348 
PataBjah 187, 209, 444, 457 
Pati 334 

Patrakesarxstotra 360 
Pattabandha 142n 
Pattadakal 366, 369 ' 

Fattada Kisuvolal 366 
Fattavardhana 111 
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Pattopadhyaya 109 
Faudanapura 424: 

Paumacaritt 7 
Pauranikas 241 
pauruseya 388£ 

Paushara 363 
Pavanavega 416 
pavatta 191 
Pelion 165n 
pentbastliaiia 120 
Persians 99 
Petrarch 176n 
Pharisees 147n 
Philostratus 125, 132 
Pihgala 179, 412, 426 
Pinyakagandha 428 
Pippalada 380 
Pitrmedha 386 
Pliny 263n 
Ponua 330 
Pontius Pilate 133 
Prabhacandra 10, 244, 308n, 
330, 429 
PrabhEkara 448 
Prabhakaras 242 
Prabhakara school 226, 242f 
Prabhakaravardhana 359 
Prabhahjana 42, 60 
PrabhdsakhaifjLda 400 
Prabhasaksetra 355 
prabhavana 257f, 260 
Prabhavasiva 339 
Prabhrtas 18 
Prabhudeva 351 

Prabodhacandroday'j 241n,242n 
245, 366f 

prabodha-mangaVpathaka 144 
Prabodha4iva 184n, 339 
pradaksina 200n 
prade^a 251 
pradhava'dharani 90 
Pradyota 142n 
Pradyumna 120 
Pradyumnacarita 10 
Prabladaka 417 
Prahladanadeva 118 ' 
Prajapati 460 
PTajdpaiismrti 454 


Praharaig.apaneikd 226, 242 
Prakirnaka 13n, 288 
Prakirnas 256, 285 
Prakrit 6, 12, 20, 42n, 177ff, 
294£, 297, 308n, 325, 329, 
330n, 430 

Prdkrta Pingala 177ff 
Prak’rti 193f, 229, 251, 335 

Pramdxiarnayatattvalokdlamkd’- 
ra 221, 229 
Pramanas 289 
Prainanayada 217 
PramdrjLa-Vdrtika 375 
Pramanavidya I3n 
Prameyakamalamdrtaxft^ 10 
pramoda 264 
Pranava 203, 214 
pranayatna 281 
prapahca 193, 206£ 
Prapaveasara 215n, 216n 
Prapaneasdraiantra 215, 216n, 
404 

prasama 248, 254f, 292 
Prasannapadd 192 
Prasantasiva 339 

Praiastapdda Bhdsya 127, 185d, 
186, 219, 223, 227, 242f, 245, 
377 

prastavana 270 , ' 

Pratapavardhana 26 
Pratikramana 283n 
Pratima 290 
pratipaksabhavanS 137 
pratltyasamutpada 192 
pratyakhyana 283n 
Pratyaksa 289 
pratyuha 137 

Praudha priyapanganavotpala 
150, 154 

Pravacanasdroddhdra 290n, 
297 

j 

Pravarasena I. 378 
Pravrajaka 358 
pravrtti 247 
preraka 210 
Pnyadatta 410 
Prodgita 336 
Prosadha 282£ 


prosadhopasana 269 
Prthoktvanupreksa 301 
prlhaktvavitarka-vicara 276 
Prthu 323 
I Pud gala 250£ 
j puja 270 
I pujaphala 270 

Pujyapada 11, 177, 252, 255, 
265n, 274, 278, 291f, 298, 
304n, 308, 309n, 443£ 

Pulaha 412, 454 
Pulake^in I. 379 
Pulakeiin II. 359 
Pulasti 412 
Pulastya 454 
Puloman 412, 454 
Pundarika 105, 377 
Pundarikaksa 66 
Punyake^a 384 
punya^lokas 143 
pur&karma 270 
purakrta 211 
Purandara 339f, 41 5£ , 
Puruhuta 127, 155, 434 
Purusa 193, 214, 335 
purusakara 106, 144, 147n 
Purusamedha 377, 382f, 386n, 
387 

Purvarahga 32, 97, 404 
purvarahgapuja 404 
Purvas 256, 285 
Puspadanta 3, 6ff, 48ff, 71, 330 
Puspakadeva 418 
Puspasena 9 
Pusya 426£ 

Putikavahana'416, 433£ 
Pythagoras 125, 131n, 13'6n, 
198n 

Pythagorians 13 In 

Q 

Qualities 218 

B 

Babhasa Nandi 375 
Bacohuka 1 
Badda 17 8n 

Badha 51, 364, 421, 438, 

Baga 190, 335 
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*R¥^^Tabhatfca 2l41f, 404 
^ce^kivarnia 455 
'O^^amana 376 
i^t/ahusenl 179n 
Baibhya 449 
Baivata 461 
Bajadatta Thera 137 
Bajadharma 106 
Rajadbiraja I. 379 
B^jaditya 2f 
Bajaguru 348 
Ba]aikiti 445 
Bajanitiprakaia 451 
Bajanltiratnakara 445, 447, 
454 


Uajapnra 395 
Bajapurl 395 
Bajaputra 455 
Bp]ara]a 9, 394ii 
BajaraksS, 106 
rajasa (dan a) 285 
Bajasastra 446f 

Bajasekhara 13, 218, 355, 357, 
439, 442 
B&jasena 17 9n 
Bajasiddhantas 13 q 
B& 3asiiiihe4vara temple 346 
Bajasuya 377f, 383, 386f 

Bajatarangiv^ 106, 108f, 117f, 
125, 345, 395 

Bajimatl 434 

Bajrajesvar (temple) 343 

Bakta 48 

Bama 370, 436 

Bama (Farasurama) 370 

Bama ( Balarama ) 370 

Bamaoandra 358 

Bamadatta 402d, 423 

Bamanuja 199, 234, 330, 350f 

Bamayana 381, 437 

Bambha 236 

Ballaka 73 

rangapuja 403f 

rangarekha 28 n 

rangavah 28n 

rangavalli 28 

Banna 10 

Banod inscription 339ff, 347 


rasayana 357 

Bastrakuta 2S, 6, 8, 85, 89, 96f, 
117, 326, 330, 333, 337, 347, 
351f, 354, 364, 367, 371, 377, 
401 

Batbanemi 434, 438 
Batna 199f, 235, 240 
Batnakara 116 
Batnakarandakasravakacara 
429 

Batnamald 19 
Batnaparlksd 211, 460{ 
Batnaprabba 428 
Batnaprabba Sun 124n, 329n, 
391n, 403ii 
Batnalikhanda 427 
Batna4ikhandin 38f 
Batnaflkd 199 
Battaraja 341 
raudra 275 
Baudradhyana 275 
Baurava 336 
Bavana 381, 437 
Bavana-korkai 397 

I 

r&vanaS&ka 317 
Bavisena 7, 381, 384ff 
Bebirth 135ii 
Benuka 408£, 436 
Benunciation 138n 

I 

Bevataka 24 
Bevati 260, 412f, 434 
Bevanta 461 

Bight Faxtb, Bight Knowledge, 
Bight Conduct 256f, 259, 
269f, 408 

Bzttha^emicariu 7 
rjusutra (naya) 289£ { 

Bohinl 121 
Bomapada 455£ 

Bsabha Jina 121, 227 
rucaka 356 

Budra 206, 209, 236, 238f, 249, 
413 

Budrabheda Tantras 336 
Budraksa 404 
Budra-Mahadevi 341 
Budradambhu 340 
rudra-sayujya 238 


rupagunanika 121 
Bupaka 182f, 295 
Biipasiddht 10 
rupastha-dhyana 280 

S 

^abaras 128£, 162, 252, 395 
Tabari 391 
sabda 289£ 

^abdabrahma 215 
Sabdabrahmavada 242 
^ahddnuidsana 348, 442 
Sabdarnavaeandrtka 444 
sabljadhyana 273 
Sadananda 231 

Sadasiva 187, 203f, 209, 212, 
215, 249, 335, teacher; 340 
Sadbhuva ^ambhu 341, 342n 
Saddharmaptindartka 117, 232, 
374£ 

Saddarianasarmteeaya 184, 219, 
* 222f, 228, 230, 232 
Sadducees 147n, 197n 
Sadgunya 446 
Sadpunyaprastava 446 
Sadhaka 203, 238E 
Sadhu 74f, 270, 283fiF, 307, 329 

SadttUtkarnamria 441£. 
[Sadyaskra 378 
Sagara 380, 424, 426, 430 
Sagaradatta 70, 428 
Sagaradharma 289 
Saharsa 336 

Sahasrakuta (temple) 328, 411 
Sabasrara 45 

Saiddhanta Yai4esikas 184, 186, 
217ff 

Saiddhnntikas 340 
Sais 402n 

^aiva 2, 9, 13n, 39, 134, 138, 
184f, 203, 205£E, 213f, 2l6n, 
I 217ff, 224£f, 228ff, 234f, 239£f, 
1 244, 249£, 260, 284, 331, 

336£f, 357n, 364, 366f, 369£f, 
373, 406, 417, 439, 458 
^aiva Tantra 336 
^aiTa\ada 217 

^aiva Yogins 214 > 
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6amsm 128, 192, 205ff, 2llf, 
217n, 334, 336, 338, 340, 346f, 
352, 364, 366f, 369, 371, 392n, 
458 

^ajaka 437 
Sajjana 112£ 

Sakata 445 

^akatayana (Jama) 9 
^akatayana 348 
.sakboccheda 378 
Sakta ( Darsana ) 2 1 8 
^akti 206ff, 21311, 335, 392 
^alakapurusas 3 | 

Salankayana 445 
^ahhotra 27 
^ahkauatha 226, 242 

J I 

sallekbana 287 
Sallustius 198n 

Salvation 186ff, 194, 197, 201, 
204f, 21 6n, 220ff, 233fie, 239, 
247, 268, 309, 314, 323, 337, 
355f, 374, 410, 417 
samabhirGdha 289£ 
samadhi 208 
samadhiiataha 272, 274 
Samagayana 455 
Samantabhudra 295, 429, 459 

Samaraxccakaha 43, 48, 56, 85f, 
123f, 128, 136, 233, 358, 391 

Samarasimha 345 
SamAsokti 183 

samastasamaya-siddbantavabo' 
dbana 184 

samatva 292 
samavaya 21 3£ 
samayadipaka 284f 
samayamudba 257f 
Samaya-parxhse 329n ^ 
Samayas 217 

samaya-samacara-vidbi 269 
Samayasara 247, 258, 277£ 
Samayasundara 442 . 
samayika 269, 28l£, 283n, 307 
samaym 284 
Samba 394n 
Samhandhapariksd 375 
Sariibhinna-madamaryadall 1 
Sarhdeiarmaha 178ii, 179n 


Saiiigamesvara (temple) 346 
samgraha 289£ 

Samiti 293 
Sam 3 atatilaka 111 
^aihka 257S 
sathkalpa 127£ 

^aihkara 31, 231, 234, 239, 245, 
^ 330, 345, 377, 390, 456. 
Sdmkara Bhdaya 231 
^anikaraoarya 224 

^amkaramata (^aiva doctrine) 
224 

^amkara Misra 241 n 
^amkararya 449 
^aihkaravarman 118 
Samkarsanasutras 364 
Samkhya 8, 134, 193f, 217£, 229, 
233, 235, 239ff, 289, 342, 348, 
364 

Samkhya doctrines 193f£, 229 
Sdmkhyakdnkds 194, 224, 230, 
386 

Samkhyas 379 
Sdvnkhyasutras 186, 193 
Samkhya-Yoga 239 
SamklrnakathA 124 
samksepa 256 
Sammahtarka 225 
sammattaparakkama 291 
samnidhapana 270 
samsara 19 If, 207 
saihsara-bbavana 297 
Saihsaramooakas 242 
samsarannpreksa 291, 300 
samstbanavicaya 276, 293 
Samudragupta 378 
Samvara 242, 293, 303 
samvaranupreksa 291, 303 
Samvega 255, 292 
Saiiivegaiananl (Dharmaka- 
tba) 124 

SamyagdarSana 258 
Samyaktva 41f, 246£P, ^253ff, 
262, 327, 408, 429 . - 

bamyaktvamitbyatva 255 
samyama 288 
Samyamadbara 26 
samyoga 213 
\ SamytiUanikdya 190 


Sanatkumdrasathhitd^^OQ , 
Sandbivigraba-lekbaka 108-.' 
Sandbivigrabin 32, 9 Iff, 107f, 
156 

^andilya 426 

^ankbamatbikadbipatl 340 
^ankbanaka 29£ ' 

% I 

^ankbapura 411 ' , \ . 

Sdnkhdyana Srautasutra 382£E’ 
SaxyO'avati-prakara'Q.a 1 . . 

Santdmka 336 

^antaraksita 220f, 225, 231, 
327,36*2 

^antibbakti 308, 311 
^antinatba 270 
^antipurdx^a 6 
Saptapadarthi 185 
^arada 405 

Sdraddtilaka 214£f, 404, 406 
saraga 254 
Saraba 374 
Sarangadeva 344 
Sarastani-kaitava-kautuk'a 154 
Sarasvatl 32, 97, 157, 172, 28If, 
307, 314, 400n, .403ff j river 
141 

Sarasvatitudaga 156 , 

Sarayu 141 

Sarojava 3 ra 374 ... 

SaTvadarianasamgraha 19,' 199 
sarvajfia 213 ^ 

sarvaksaramantra 272 
sarvalaghu 177 
Sarvarthasiddhi 444 . , 
Sarvasadbu 290 
Sarvavedania-siddhantasdraso' 
mgr aha 224 
Sarvodglta 336 
sasanabara 92 
sat 239 

^atapatha BrdhmaosLa 382£, 385 
387 

satbapratyatbanyaya 52 . ' 
satipattbana 137 - - • ’> 

Satornilns 132n 
sattvadrsti 220 
Sattvika 230 
sattvika (dana.) 285 
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Sat|irMnus432n '•* 

Siihhaklrtti 417 tiH 

363,' 430 <<^- 

Sii&hala 21 ‘ .•(f’js't. i 

t»9lit^236'. ’ 

Si&hapnra 423 

fc, *-j."4raya 341 

Sithhasena 423* J ■'» ’ 

4auoa 236 

Simonides 165n •' »' *'<* <i 

saukha^Ayamka 144 

SiprA 26f, 37f, 73,^^.7'9,-81,' <91, 

Saundarananda 457 

163, 166,^69-' " 

Saura ( Darsana) 218 ' 

6irIsagrAma!'420 * ’ ' * 

Saurasena 419 

SitA 36, 436£- ■ V • 

SantrAmani 322, 377, 387, 418, 

^iva 22f, 61, 58£,' 61f,' 78, 80, 


SautrAntika 223, 241 
Sayana 383, 385 
Scythian Kings 93 
Seeretum SeeretorUm 114{ 
Sednlius 115 
Self 128, 136, 186, 188f, 193ff, 
205, 210f, 216, 216n, 218, 
220, 222, 229, 232£B, 246, 
250£F, 272ff, 281, 292f, 296, 
301ff, 305, 307f, 312f, 356, 
374, 466 

Septem Contra Thebai 105 
SetnAth 352n 
Sevai Jayasing 379 
Shakespeare 362n 
Shiva]l 359n 
Sibis 384 
Sicilian court 91 
Siddha 237, 269f, 307 
Siddha 336 
Siddhabhakti 308 
SiddhAntas 184n 
SiddhAntikas 184n 
SiddharAma 351 
Siddharsi 9, 17, 85f, 124, 223, 
225, 230, 241, 244, 395 
Siddbartba 2{ 

Siddhas 53, 74, 158 
Siddhasena 266n, 293, 309n 
Siddhasena Suri 297 
SiddhastbAna^339 ^ 

SiddhayikA 332, 406 
SiddheSvara 368, 397 
siddhi 235, 237f, 357 
S!ha 372 

§ikb&hva 339f 
^iksavratas 263, 269, 282£ 
^ilappadxHram 334, 375 » . 


821^84^ 93' 143, *168,' 166,484, 
187, 196, 199f, 201n, ‘202ff, 
218^ 224, 228f, 234~ 239, 
249, 305, 319, 322; 328, 33‘4£f, 
342£f, 3462, 3512, 360, 364, 
3662, 393n, 397f, 413,-417, 
435,‘ 4382,447 ^ 

^ivubhakti 208a 
Sivabheda Tantras 336 
divabhuti 424 
Sivaditya 185 
^ivagupta 420 
SivakoU 19, 295 

^inapuravia 206f, 208D) , 210, 
213n, 214, 342, 458 
^ivArya 48n, 293, 295, 
^iva^arman 318 
^ivasiddhAntas 184n, 337. 
diYoskaodavarmaa 378 
SiTasvamin 406 
SiTatattva 214£ 

^ivayogins 345, 351 
Skanda 399 
Skandapurdm 205, 355, 400, 
435 

skandhas 187» 189 
^esa 182 
l§lokavSritka 225, 243, 245, 458 
Smaragdns,115 
SmArta 377f, 390 
SmArta rites 13,0 j x , 

Smrti JSn, 18, [324, 362,,* 388, 
445, 449, 461, 4532,. 

Sodasin 370 - il j-n; vj* v? { i ^ 
Somadatta 416f, 433* / 

Somadeva 12, f42f,''’462,’:V522; 
61f, 70, 74, 772,"83fy862,-!91, 
93, 962, : 1142,' a23f,ia26l^ 


l‘30f, r 133fl^^ 137^1139,^17160. 



209, 2122, 326, '228£5-?236, 
240£, 2442, 2602, 26b2,-2'60if,' 
2762, 284f, 28'71f,.' 295,';298, 
308, 326f£, 346£,-354ff,^'358; 
360f^ 370f,<<372n,x'''373/376£f, 
379f£, 386f, 389,r391££,-3954 
404f, 407f, 429; 43l£f,>''439ff, 
446£f, 46 If f 

SomanAth'a345£,^848'‘'5»:. 
Somaprabha 86,' 293,' 297 
SomaprAsa 377 - ' ^ 
Soma^ambhu 341f " . 
Somaianibkupaddhati 34 If" 
SomasiddhAnta 336n,' 3r'' 
SomaSrl 438 ^ ^ ' *! 

Somatantra 336> ' 

SomayajQas 378' v 
Sbmelvara 2. 3i9^‘ 442 
Some^vara-pandita 349' 

^ona 141, 339'*- 
Sopbooles 104n £ 

Soul, the^' 185, 2'l0;-269,"m 
303 

SpandakarihS 363 
spandana 200 * ' < 

Spcmdapradipika 363 ^ '' 
Sphotttsiddhi 243 iJ>' ii' 
SphotayAda 243 f' .1 
Sphulinga <103 -y 
Spring carnival 97’ ' 
sraddha 188 

^rAddha 319, 360f,"451. , 
srAvaka284 , . , 

* -i -iy 

SravakScdra 294, 296 ? 

Sravana Belgola epitaph;*? 5n, 
240, 346, 444 *, i i » (j.u* 
^rauta 378, 382 “-!> » 5.*^ , 

^rautasfitras 382,' 384 V’ " ' 
Srenika414 ’ 'ji.tt'/rv , 

SrS 329 ' ' - 

Srl-Basamayya 366U^-’iti''’*iA'>s'’<^ ^ 
^r%bhSapa234 ' 

tohati r, '77,vil9f,^,l22/*263n,'' 
423, 430 « s rxflUft'i.?'*-*'--' 
^rldatta 420f£l " 
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^rtdatta 423 
6ridevl 431 

Srldhara 185f, Si 9, 243, 390 
^rlhar§a 12, 234, 363, 379, 435, 
443, *451 

^rlkaiiftha'caii'ita 12f 
^rlkajathA'pandita 349 
^rikuQiara 336ii, 458 
^rimati 42 1£ 

^riparvata 359 
6rI“tPeramva 396 
6rf-ThakinS etc, 396 
^rngarana 200 
^rngaraiataka 441 
^rnkhalayamaka 85 
^rotrxya 287 
^rotriyakitava 68 
^ratabhakti 308u 
^rutadevata 270, 28 If, 314 
^rutamuni 444 

^ratasagara 9, 18£, 52a, 58 d, 
77n, 8ln, 99, 110, 112, 119n, 
126n, 136a, 154a, 179, 205, 
217, 289a, 290, 299, 305a, 
399, 407, 429, 434ff, 438, 
440£, 448, 451, 454 
Ssu-£ea 372 
stambhana 406 
sthapaaa 270 
Sthapati 91, 383 
Sihaviravalxcarifa 408n 
stliaviraya]5a 384 
sthiti 235f, 251 
sthitikara 25 7f, 260f 
Stotracatustayatlka 19 
stupas 253, 413, 416, 431fiE 

Subandhu 7, 53fiE, 124, 359n, 
391, 420 

^ubhacaadra 19, 175, 272, 292£, 
296, 3.04a 

^ubhadbama-jiaalaya 5 

Subhasitaratnasarndoha 10 , 
146n, 296 

Subhasitarigiava 453 
SuhhasitdvaU 440, 442 
Subhatasauharda 58 
Subhatavarman 354a 


Sabstaaoes 218 
Sudaksipa 79, 435 
Sudati 415 

Sudatta 22f, 39ff, 46, 54, 69, 71, 
84, 106, 123, 134, 137£, 166f, 
184, 189, 194, 196£E, 208EF, 
328, 364, 428, 442 

Suddhatattvas 215 
^uddhavidya 335 
^adra 202, 322, 331, 435 
Sugatakirti 39, 188£ 

Sugriva 51 
Sttjaaajivita 153 
^ukaaasa 54, 116, 461 < 

sukhasaaa 281 1 

sukla 275 

^akladhyaaa 275£F, 289 
^ukra 120, 444f, 449, 451, 454 
^ukra 417 

l^ukranltiaara 98, 445 ' 

Sukama 336 

suksmakriya-pratipati 277 
SuktimuktavaU 442 
Sukumara 435 
Sttlasa 380£, 424 
Sumitra 415 
Suaah^epa 383, 387 
^uaasukta 157 
^uayata 192£ 

6uaya theory 193 
Suparpas 433 
Supariva 121 
Suparsvaaatha 432 
Suprabhedaka 336 
Supreoie Lord 244 
Supreme Soul 244 
supta-oirvaaa 233 
^ura 118 
Suraaa 283 
Suraftra 21 
Suratavilasa 104 
Sureadradatta 43, 45 
Suresvaracarya 224 
Suri 417 
sun 285 
Surya 414 

Suryadarsaaa 218 ' 

Susruta 460 
Suirutasamhitd 459£ 
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Susumaa 216 
Suta 383 

sutacca-ciiiita 291 ^ 

Suiagitd 206a 

Sutaaamhitd 205, 207, 208n, • 
2l3o, 215a 
Sutlej 395 
I Sutra 256 

\Sutrakrtdhga Sutra 134, 145o, 
147u, 360 
Suvira 414 
Suvrata 454 
Svabhavokti 181 
Svadhyaya 288, 291 
Smmikarltikeydnupreksd 291, 
295 

Svapnadhyaya 461 
Svarajya 383 
Svastika 270 
Svastimatl 424 
Svayambhu 7 
Svayamhhu-ohanda 7 
Svayamhhuva 336 
^veta 342 

^vetambara (texts) 291 
^vetdivataropamsad 456 
Syadvada 1, 282, 289, 308f, 
326 

Syadvadacalasiihha 1 
Syadvadamanjari 289, 379 
^yadvadopaniaad 5 
6yeaa 355 

T 

Tadillata 426£ 

Tadit 431 
Taila II. 341 

Taittiriya JitdhmavM 382^ 387 
Taittirlyaaamhitd 51a, 443 
Tamalipti 4 1 4 
Tamasa ( daaa ) 285 
Tamil regimeat 59 
Tamil ^aiva saiats 351 

Tamrdsvamia 118 

< 

Tarjdula'Vei^dliya 175 
Tai^idya' Brdhmaria 383 
Taamatras 335 
\ Tarttrdkhydyikd 445, 450 
i Taniras 203, 215, 216a, ^336 
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T^t^^vflrtika 243 

128, 204ff, 208, 214, 
sS0^392n, 396, 398, 406, 429 
Tantricism 334, 392a 
Tantrikas 204 
Tapa 200n 
tapas 235, 288 
tapovana 339 
Tarangavatl 124 
Tarakesvara ( temple ) 3 i 6 ~ 
Tarlcara-nara 97 
Tarkas 218 

Tarkikacakravartin 1, 10 
Tarkika-Yalsesikas 184fE, 2l7ff 
Taranl'llla-vilasa 1501, 181 
Tathagatah 217 
Tatian 130, 132n 
TatparyatlJea 228, 243 
Fattvaprakdsa 20Sd, 214a, 215, 
334n, 333n, 336, 458 
Fattvarthadhtgamasutra 76a, 
251, 265a, 277o, 309a 
FaiivarlharSjavdrtikdlamkdra 
459 

FaitvdrihailokavaHika 0, 221, 
225, 231, 241, 380 
Faitv&rthasutra 252, 255, 257,; 
275, 291ff, 298, 304n, 306a, 
444 

tattvas 254, 335 

Fattvasamgraha 220f, 223, 225, 
327, 362 
Tautatitas 242 
Terambipala 340 
Tertulhan 99, 130, 132 
Fhe Dream, or the Cock 58u, 
135n 

Thpophrastus 71 
Theoderio the Great 114n 
Fhe Questions of King Milinde^ 
190n, 191a, 222o I 

Fheragdtha 130, 137 
Therapeutae 13 In 
Fhe Seven Books of Arnohvus'^ 
Adveraus Gentes 130n ^ 

Thousand Spires (Temple of) 
39£ 

t 

Fhree Prose Versions of the 
Seereta Seorelorum 114n 


Threefold Loie 288 
Tiberius 133 
Filakamanjarl 10 
Tilottama 249 

Tirhut or Tairabhukta regi- 
ment 60, 96 
Tirtha 451 
Firthakalpa 432 
Tlrthakara 212f 
Tirthamkara 6, 121, 212, 214, 
248, 254, 236, 269, 270, 3l8n, 
326, 3 17, 352, 410, 413 
Tirthamkara Arana tha 432 
Tirthikas 372 
Tlrthopasana 80 
Tortoise, the 370 
Frachiniae 10 4n 
Traikutaka 378 
Trailokya 12 
Trailokyesvara 369 
Trajan 263n 
Trayl 288 

Tribhuvana Svayambhu 7 
Trida4a 31, 441 
Trikamata 20 4f, 217n 
i Fnkdndaseaa 403a 
Trikutesvara (temple) 405 
trimurti 369 ! 

Trimfirti Temple 392 
Tripitaka 462 
Tripurantaka 344 
Frisastiialdkapurusacarila 142n, 
290 

Trisula-bhairava 94 
Trivikrama 85£E 
Trivikrama Bhatta 360, 371 
trsna 222 
Tudiga 3 
Tutatita 12 


U 

Ubhaya-kavi-oakravnrtin 6 
uccatana 406 

J 

UQchedayada 232a 
Udayagiri 27 

IJdayana 49, 185, 219, 226£E, 
' 240£E, 245, SZO, 373, 378, 468 
Udayavlra 399 


TJddhatanka^a 111 
XTddistatyaga-pratima 290 
TJddyotakara 226 
Uddyotana 329, 391 
TJddyotanasuri 42f, 86, 124, 403 
TJditacarya 343£ 

TJgracanda 400 
XJgrasena 123, 426ff 
TJkthya 378 
TJnmadayantI 403 
upadesa 256 

TJpadhyaya 74, 269, 290, 307 
Upadhynyika 429, 438 
upaguha 260 
npagtihana 257f 
XJpakosa 431, 437 
Upamita 343f 
Upamitesvara 343f 
Upamitibhavaprapancd-kathd 
9, 16n, 17n, 85f, 124, 223, 
225, 230, 241, 244, 395 
Upanuad 448 
Upamiads 456 
Upancarn 430 
upa4ama 290 
Upasakadhyayana 246 
upaya 201 
Upayasarvajfia 147 
Urva 439f 

Urva 440 
Usanas 445 
Utpala 192, 363 
Ulpreksa 80, 288 
Ulpreksavallabha 181 
Utsavva 440 
Uttama Gunas 294 
Uttamo-ksama 294 
TJUama-Mardaya 294 
Uttaradhyayanasutra 256, 291, 
434 

Uttara-guna 75, 262f, 283a, 285 
(Jttaramathura 433 
Ultarapnruna 9 
Uvata 387 

' V 

Vacanasastras 350f 
Yacaspati 226ff, 234, 390 
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VftoaspatimiSra 457 
Vacchagotta 191 
Vaddliali 464 
Yadhaka 48 

Yadibha-paficanaiia^i *10 
Yadlbhasimha 9Ef, 296, 330 
Yadideva 244 - - ' 

Yadideva Suri 221, 223, 229 
Yadighanghala 8, 11 
Yadigbaratta 11 
Yadikolabala 11 
Yadiraja 9ff, 60, 330,' 346, 348 
Yadi-Budraguna 9, 317, 349 
Yadi-Rudraguna Lakull^vara 
Pandita 347 
Yadyagara 3 a 4 , 

Yadyaraja 4 
Yagaraja 3f 
Yagbhata 14, 459 
•vagvi^uddba 238 
Yabali 454 i 

Yaibhasika "241 
Yaidyanatha 338f 
Yaidyavidyavilasa 112 
Yaikunthamati 110 
vairagya 138, 202, i292 
Yaizalalcsa 447 
Yaisali 372 , 

Yaidesika Sutras 127 
Yaise^ika system 185f, 212f, 
217ff, 241ff, 289, 337, 348, 378, 
YaaSesika theory 216n 
Yaisesika thinkers 184, 187, 
219* 233, 235 
Yaisnava Darsana 218 
Yaisnavas 241 
Yai§naYaYada. 217 
Y&isnavi 397 

Yaifuavism 351f, -363f, 366ff, 
37i - 

Yaidvadeva 333, 37-7 
Vaitana (^rautasutra’) 382 
Yaivasvata Manu 463 
vaiyavrtya 262 
Ya3apeya!377ff - 
Vajasaneyisduhhifa 382, 386, 
387 

Yajivinodamakaranda 27 
Yajra 445 
68 


Yajrafcumara 78, 261, ’4l5f^ 
431f, 434 - - 

Yakataka 378 
Yakkallola-payonidhi 1 
Yakpati 391,-455 
Yakrokti 181 
Vdkula 336 
Yakvali 456 
Yalabbf 419 

Yalkalesvara Matba 337f 
Yallabhadeva 440 
Yallabhanarendradeva 8 
Yallabharaja 8 
Yalmlkimuni 349 

" I 

j YalmlKirasi 344 
I Yama Marga 206, 208, 334, 354, 
371, 392n - 
Yamana 365, 367, 36 9£ 
Vamanapuraxta 402, 437 | 

Yama^akti PanJita 348, 350 
vandana 283n 
Yangi 99 

Yaradamudra 404£ 

Yaradara 3 a 241n, 242, 249 
Yaradattasuta Anartiya 385 
Yaraha 366, 367, 369f, 435 
Yarahamandapa 392£ 
Yarahamihira 327 
Yaraha-Perumal (temple) 370 
Yaraha Temple 393 
Yarahi 397 

Fardngacarita 331, 360f, 374, 
463 

Yararuci 431, 437, 441 
Yardhamana 77n 
Vardhamdnacarifce 10 
Yarisena 169, 261, 4l4f 
Yaristhaka 110 
Yarna 178, 180 
YarQa^rama 227, 390 

Yaruna (King of Mathura) 412, 
434 

vasa 201n 
Y asantamati 104 
Yasantika 28, 35 
Vdsavadaitd 54£, 359, '391 
1 Yasavasena 60 


Yasistha 322, 362, 436 
Vasistha Togaidsira 466 
Yasisthiputra Cathtamfila 1. 378 
Yasu 104, 380, 408, 424f, 430 ' 
Yasubhaga 441 
Yasudeva 239, 364n, 413, 432 
VasuderahiTjdi 124, 135, 233, 
380, 430 

Yasumatitilaka 111 
Yasupujya 410, 435 
vasya 406 
Ydtula 336 
vatsalya 257f, 260f 
Vatsaraja 50 

Yatsyayana 226, 232, 403, 457, 
459, 462 

Yattakera 294 

Ydyamyasamfiiid 207, 208il, 
210n, 214n, 342 
Yayu 216 

Ydyupurdna 218, 342, 457 
Yedanta 224, 241f, 273 
Yedanta doctrines 195, 456 
Vedanta-SHiras 199, 231, 234,- 
239, 245, 345, 377, 390 
Yedanta vadins 217, 224 
Yedantins 195, 217, 241, 379 
Yedantists 242 

Yedas 189, 226ff, 239, 253, 288,' 
318, 320if, 327, 348, 355, 362, 
371, 372n, 380f£, 388£F, 417f - 

Yedavadal28, 217 
Yeda-Yelvi 333 
Yelvi 333 
Yerj^lsamhdra 439 
Yenugopalasvamin 368 
vioikitsa 267ff 
Yidagdhamugdha 151 
Yidhi 200n, 201, 234n 
vidhi 388 
vidhikriya 201 
Yidhiviveha 226, 243 
Yidura 451 
Yiduranlti 461 
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